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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


MARCH, 1869. 


StatisticaAL Notes regarding the Cotony or Nata. By Dr. Mann, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.AS., Superintendent of Education, and Special 


Commissioner of the Natal Government. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th December, 1868. ] 


Eiauty years back, the South African land, that now basks in the 
light of the British countenance as the colony of Natal, was a 
naturally luxuriant tract of wild country, hanging between the 
moist sea breezes of the Indian Ovean and the parched interior 
plains of the great continent; practically unknown to the civilised 
nations of Kurope, but, at the same time, certainly filled with a 
numerous population of black skin, who were distributed into 
patriarchal clans, subservient each to its own particular head man, 
or chief. There were at that period not less than ninety independent 
tribes of the Kafir variety of man, spread over the eleven thousand 
square miles of land that now constitutes the colony. They were - 
essentially a gentle people, certainly too densely packed to be able to 
indulge nomadic propensities, and living chiefly by rude cultiva- 
tion of the ground, and pasturing cattle, sheep, and goats on the | 
wild herbage. They dwelt in low hemispherical huts of grass, 
which were about the highest efforts of their constructive skill. 
They were almost without clothes, excepting strips of skins, which 
were more matters of adornment than service. They had a 
singularly small repertory of domestic utensils and implements, 
Their weapons were bucklers of ox hide, knobbed sticks, and iron- 
tipped lances. They troubled themselves as little as possible with 
the chase, and preferred to sit in the sunshine, and count their 
goats and cows, and see their women scrape such holes in the 
ground as the millet seed could not dispense with, than to do any 
other thing, if it ever crossed their perception that there was aught 
else that could be done in such a world of sunshine. : 

Now, in making what most probably is the first allusion to the 
statistics of this particular region that has come before the Statis- 
tical Society of London, it may be worth while to start from the 
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actual beginning, and inquire what were the statistical capabilities 
of these aboriginal savages basking in their sunshine or sheltering 
from the wind and rain in their extemporised beehives, what 
were their powers of dealing numerically with the events and 
circumstances of their condition. Well, this much, at least, is clear 
concerning them. Every noble savage that sat in the sunshine had 
five fingers on each hand, the most natural and convenient of all 
tablets, and whenever he had occasion to count he could hold up one 
of these fingers after the other and call it by its proper name, 
thus :— 

Nye was one. 

Bili » two. 

Tatu _,, three. 


We « > 5 four: 
Thlanu ,, five. 


Then, having finished off one cluster of counters, and there 
being a second of exactly the same character available, nothing was 
more natural than to proceed with the other hand. Thus :— 

“ Tat’ isi tupa,” which means literally “Take the thumb,” of 
course that is ‘‘the thumb of the other hand,” became Six. 

“ Kombile ’’—that is, the forefinger (also of the second hand)— 
became SEVEN. 

“‘ Shiyangalobili ’—that is, ‘You must leave two,” of course 
two fingers of the second hand—became E1cur. 

“ Shiyangalulunye,’—that is, ‘‘you must leave one,” of cowrse 
one finger of the second hand—became NINE. 

“‘ Shumi”’ was ten, and meant the polishing off of the entire 
number of available counters, by holding up the little finger of the 
second hand. 

Any thing beyond this, as there were no more natural digits to 
fall back upon, became merged at once with the sand grains of the 
sea shore, the stars of the sky, and the leaves of the forest or 
pasture. It was simply “‘a great number.” Most of the Kafirs 
now begin to enumerate larger quantities by compounding these 
simple indications of number. But this is almost. certainly an 
importation into the original and intrinsic simplicity of the affair, _ 
made with paulo-post-future tenses and optative and potential 
moods for the verbs, by the missionary teachers. 

Now it may possibly be worth a passing reflection, in connection 
with this ilustration, whether there is not here some ground for the 
conclusion that the fingers of the human hand were primarily sticks, 
or beads, of the natural human abacus, and put to their proper use 
by these dusky “originals”’ of the South African soil. If so, the 
refinement of civilisation, which has turned them into implements 
and instruments of work, may, after all, have been more convenient 
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than correct; and these noble savages may be right in the very 
strong instinct they still manifest not to degrade a “ counting 
“organ ”’ into a tool of toilsome labour. Certainly the Natal Kafir 
still infinitely prefers to “take the thumb,” and “to leave two 
“ fingers,” than to meddle with the inconvenient handle of either 
the plough or spade. 

It will not be matter for surprise, in the face of this statement 
of the aboriginal and intrinsic statistical qualification, that literally 
nothing is known of the actual numbers of the human race which 
were dwelling on this South African soil in these early days. Indeed 
it is only possible to learn any thing at all of these really curious 
and interesting aboriginal people, by cross-questioning living men, 
and ascertaining what they remember to have heard their fathers or 
their grandfathers say. The period which goes back beyond this 
very brief depth of reliable and investigable tradition is an absolute 
blank. There are no records of any kind that can be drawn 
upon. The pre-historic man inquirers have here a remarkable and 
original, if not fertile, field for their investigation. They may 
certainly deal here with ‘pre-historic men” who are juniors to 
their own grandfathers. 

The only way in which it has been possible to arrive at the fact 
that there were some ninety small independent tribes living in the 
territory which is now Natal, is, that the names of these tribes and 
of their chiefs have been recovered from the half-clouded memories 
of living natives. Having got the names, it is of course now 
possible to count the number without “taking the thumb and 
“* leaving two fingers,” and halting at the vast and mystic “ shumi,”’ 
' which fades into infinity with the tip of the last left finger. That 
the ranks of these ninety tribes were however, well filled, looms 
out from the fact, also averred by living men, that at this time 
there was only one small tract of the country now included within 
the Natal boundaries, namely, a narrow spot lying immediately 
under the Drakenberg frontier, and between the sources of the 
Umzimkulu and Bushmans’ rivers, which was devoid of population. 

To pass now at once from the traditional into the historic 
period of this colony. The historical period of Natal dates properly 
from the year 1823, and therefore still covers an interval of time 
that is five years within half a century. In the year 1823, the hem 
of European influence for the first time fairly touched the land. In 
that year a naval officer, who had been engaged in surveying duties 
along this part of the African coast, conceived the idea of planting 
a party of European traders where the fine natural inlet of water 
that has since become the Port of Natal, is found. This officer, 
Lieutenant Farewell, at once entered into negotiation with the 
dominant chief of the district for a small suitable site of land, and 
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managed, through various vicissitudes of fortune, which cannot be 
touched upon on this occasion, finally to establish white feet and 
commercial proceedings upon the seaboard. 

It is necessary, however, for statistical purposes, to relate that 
when Lieutenant Farewell introduced the foot of civilised commerce 
to this region, matters had changed greatly among the aboriginal 
inhabitants from the patriarchal and barbaro-flourishing state that 
has been alluded to; a military despotism had sprung up under the 
genius of one man, and the ninety peaceable tribes had been 
either bowed to the yoke or scattered to the four winds of the South 
African heaven. The Zulu-Kafir race had gradually become a name 
of terror and power that absorbed or overshadowed the older distri- 
bution of the naturally indolent people. The military frontier of 
this dominant but upstart tribe was a little advanced into what is 
now the territory of Natal when Lieutenant Farewell entered upon 
his negotiations ; but the rest of the land was almost desolate. A few 
wretched fugitives lurked in concealment in natural fastnesses and 
impenetrable thickets, dragging out a precarious and wretched 
existence, and in some instances even driven to cannibal practices, 
which were altogether unknown to their earlier traditions. The 
luxuriant gardens were desolate, and the flocks and herds swept 
away by the frequent raids of the northern conquerors. The year 
after Lieutenant Harewell’s landing it was a very rare thing indeed to 
find more than two natives together, and it was almost impossible 
to get at the lurking places of the scared fugitives. From this 
time, however, the White Coast Settlement became the rallying 
point towards which the fugitive natives gradually directed their 
steps. On the year following that on which the Statistical Society 
of London was founded, namely, in 1835, there were 1,000 adult 
men, capable of bearing arms, gathered round the small knot of 
white-skinned adventurers at the new port, and the settlement was 
formally organised into a township, which thenceforth became 
** Port Natal,’ or more properly the Port of Durban, its name 
being conferred in compliment to Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, the British 
governor at the Cape. ‘This, therefore, must be looked upon as the 
first nucleus of the colony of Natal, and the colony may be so held 
to have a social age approximately the same with the existence of 
the Statistical Society. 

Soon after the settlement of the township of Durban, discon- 
tented Dutchmen from the old colony caught scent of the milk and 
honey of the new land, and came flocking down with cattle and 
families into its upland districts from the northern mountain 
frontier. This led at first to collisions and disputes with the British 
authorities at the Cape, who began to think the land was worth 
looking after, when they found others so anxious for its possession. 
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These all issued in the entire tract of land comprised between the 
Drakenberg Mountains and the sea, and between the Tugela and 
Umzimkulu rivers, which with one trifling exception are still the 
boundaries of the dependency, being formally and finally annexed 
under British rule, and settled as the colony of Natal. 

Natal, thus constituted, with an addition of territory recently 
made as a new county to the south of the River Umzimkulu, 
comprises eleven millions of acres, or approaching to seventeen 
thousand square miles of land. 

The exact quantity of land comprised in the several industrial 
divisions of the colony, exclusive of certain reserves of commonages 
set apart for new townships, is :— 








Acres. 

Pietermaritzburg and Upper Umkomanzi divisions .... 3,192,631 
Klip River and. Newcastle divisions) .2..4:....sseeebe ovens ns 2,290,095 
5) ESET ETDS 8 1 (0) 6 Neg PaO TO ERY ROO Ry a 1,267,585 
Victoria Inanda and Tugela divisions .........ceseseeeeees 556,866 
A SATS TONES a1) TOR ae eine ee ng REVERE DR ARS. EME SEEN RAY 909,713 
Durban and: Alexandra: divigrous ” iiccc.ccasvesccenfdeccd-sooey Ls hOQ, 520" 
iA red coummby division Sie oik an .etk ee. chee eens 1,000,000 

ROGER: kes vecrson A aiiesinora iwi tases 10,326,419 





Of this land 4,459,797 acres had, at the commencement of the 
present year (1868), been granted or sold to white proprietors ; 
75,315 acres of the quantity being to missionaries for native use. 

1,312,235 acres have been reserved, under trust, for the exclusive 
use of the natives, and 4,554,387 still remain in the hands of the 
Crown, available for disposal. 

In connection with this subject of the appropriation and occupa- 
tion of the land, it is worth while to remark what strange 
revolutions have occurred, even within the few brief years in which 
Natal has been a colony, in the view that has been held as to the 
amount of land that is requisite for each occupier. The first grants 
were made in favour of the old Dutch pioneers, who, indeed, had for 
the most part taken up the land for themselves before the British 
Government had itself assumed any proprietary right in the 
colonial soil. These men received 6,000 acres apiece for their 
homesteads. But shortly after the first settlement of the colony, 
in the year 1843, they formally urged upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor that it was altogether impossible for a man to provide 
for his family upon 6,000 acres of land, and in many instances 
additional grants of 2,000 acres were added to the original holdings 
upon this plea. 

In the year 1847 a systematic and organised attempt was made 
to introduce a large number of English settlers direct from the 
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British Isles, under the inducement of giving free grants of land. 
An association was formed in England, which arranged with the 
Colonial Government to take up 50 acres of Crown land for every 
10/. deposited and every adult settler sent out. Of the 50 acres 
20 only were given to the settlers, and 30 acres were retained by the 
promoters for their own share of the bargain. An extra 25 acres 
was finally added to the settler’s allotment by the Government. 
But even then there remained the curious fact, that 45 acres of land 
was deemed sufficient for an Englishman within twelve or thirteen 
years of the time when 8,000 acres of land was deemed _ barely 
sufficient for a Dutchman. 

At the present time the grants of Crown lands vary from 50 
acres, with a good tract of surrounding commonage, to 200 acres, 
with 400 acres of reserve for easy purchase. 

It is not an easy thing to give an exact and reliable statement of 
the value of land in colonies circumstanced like Natal. Within 
the last three or four years it was estimated above the warrant of 
circumstances. Since the commercial crisis it has gone down very 
much; but the price still varies considerably with position. The 
upset price of Crown land is 4s. an acre, and at the present time land 
may be purchased in all but the most desirable positions at this 
rate. Coast land, suitable for planting sugar and coffee sells at from 
il. to 5. an acre. Corporation suburban land belonging to the 
city of Maritzburg sells for 7/. 10s. per acre. It has been no 
uncommon thing, within the last four or five years, for 3,000-acre 
farms, within twenty or thirty miles of the city, and either without 
or with only rude buildings, to seil for 1,000/. 

It has been stated that, in the year 1835, the native population 
of Natal barely exceeded 1,000 adult males. The white members of 
the coast settlement at that time numbered about 16. 

In the year 1840 the white population of Natal amounted to 
about 6,000 individuals; but these were almost entirely Dutch 
Boers, recently introduced from beyond the mountains. In 1840, 
the black population was estimated at between 20,000 and 30,000. 

Soon after the annexation of the territory as a British colony, 
two-thirds of these Dutch people left, and the white population was 
again reduced to a very low ebb. 

At the end of the year 1858 the population was estimated at :— 


White pediple, | cissssaitsands. deities atorng ashes 9,0CO 
Black 5. > Meade. eater eeis as 130,000 


Within the subsequent ten years the white numbers have nearly 
doubled. The increase of the population within that period is 
broadly expressed in the following statement :— 
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Population of Natal. 
White. Kafirs. 
ne Indian Coolies. Total. 
Males. Females. Males. | Females. 

LODE aeciice 6,664 5,874 65,324 | 75,041 — 152,903 
a ae 4,829 6,161 72,694 | 83,367 1,184 171,235 
5 5 ae 9,003 75366 83,055 | 92,165 5,570 197,059 

, includi 
ley 9,154 4,519 78,063 | 77,285 Netelan a 172,021 
IOiake. 9,194 4,769 78,043 | 92,812 54 187,818 





It will be understood that the increase in the number of the 
black population is largely due to the gradual influx of refugees 
from neighbouring barbarous districts and to the introduction of 
Indian Coolie labourers for the service of the planters. 

The estimate of the black population can only be looked upon as 
approximate. The natives are constitutionally averse to being 
numbered, which somehow they take to imply increased taxation or 
service. The estimate is made by counting the huts for taxing, and 
then allowing four individuals to each hut as the probable distri- 
bution of inmates. 

An approach to the number of the European population which 
has been introduced from without, is given in the following table 
of immigrants introduced by public aid :— 


Previously to 1858, under the system of small land grants. 2,500 individuals. 





1 SRI oe Ren, PMR. br. eames er RE 106% statute adults. 
yi 1 LO natancas cvarorne tr discactase aden eet: LT AER 1212 < 
tyre MINS Se, cceaie cs gato a toes Ra Na oer eed de 1533 res 
Bs Mey lle s. waa cilaes eldgsvncasdeopwenrsansvscudistammenesns one amuse pores 304 A 
RRR SORCIED, CMNPL AN: OR ee PNR eM nT aaY 402% % 

ee 355 <i) ee fan nee Seamer ener wo Lye) thay aN 2.56 ss 

ja LOR anes eee Rte NEL hot acodtahes 1134 i 
PS +5 MR nat Air a iRy oer te iaes 92. 54 
gg OD. sieeve Meets vexis hc OPN cued SU 69 3 
9g OPES incensccdevsssigMescecrv ieee ios Ra ee TOD 400 “ 

Genoral total.:.....i..csccssescccetets 4,518 ee 





This, however, of course, does not represent the entire number 
introduced into the community from without, as there are constantly 
stray accessions arriving in the colony, independent of all action 
from the Government. 

At the end of last year there were thus approximately 17,000 
white-skinned Europeans, «75,000 dark-skinned Africans, and 5,000 
Asiatics within the colony to be looked after. This would about 
make up the population of a third-rate county town in England, 
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like Thetford, if the white-skins only are reckoned, and not be much 
in excess of Leeds if all are included. 

At the commencement of the present year the exact population 
of Natal, as nearly as it could then be ascertained, was :— 

















Males. Females. Total. 
White poptlatien e428 ii crclove 9,272 7,930 19,202 
Indian Coolie population ...........0.. 4,651 1,647 6,298 
Native population, 0...:-<sccc---cessuneieness 108,983 117,556 226,539 
Aliens and strangers .........ccsssssseseesees _ — 769 
EO Se eee eee Serv 9 — — 250,608 





4,087 persons were occupied with agriculture. 
179 3 manufactures. 
415 % commerce. 


It, will be worth while, as an illustration of one of the social 
peculiarities of early colonial life, just to enumerate here in passing, 
what the State dignitaries are that are found essential to look after 
the order and interests of this handful of men. 


A Lieutenant-Governor. 
A Chief Justice. 

Two Puisne Judges. 

A Military Commandant. 
Colonial Secretary. 

Ms Treasurer. 
Secretary for Native Affairs. 
Attorney-General. 

Speaker, and Legislative Council of twelve elected 
members. 

Auditor of Public Accounts. 

Registrar of Deeds. 

Surveyor-General. 

Colonial Engineer. 

Collector of Customs. 

Port Captain. 

Postmaster-General. 

Master of the Court. 

Sheriff. 

Superintendent of Education. 

Hleven resident Magistrates. 


This enumeration appropriately brings in the consideration of 
the public expenditure of the colony, which is given in the following 
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statement, for the sixteen years that have now elapsed since its 
affairs have been growing into comparative importance. 


Public Expenditure of Natal. 


£ £ 
Fe oie Werrennteaks uapatoriddessiecd iW SOO ue SO Beis aurea Me annsdensspeusdencaynsa 80,385 
lS es Bees cise gt foasaceees 29,754 SS CCN RAE Si RTA PERE £21,701 
SRA cane ass eg eiedactoner eatin 32,406 NOD ceeh consid cowtoncnitas eet yetes caine 945525 
fy OC, seep eats Welk an ae ee 33,894 OSS SSA Cai earn ry CARA ee GOszST 
FEM al sol do creer an tteo tae Si aainast 25,286 RADA ees nth catered ee wee: 142,766 
POM eesti Stiles be asarcssatsines scsiessasteoas 41,635 dea eret i hmear oa Nein eee 169,214 
FI Gah Abney tysshostdasimielssereere 48,209 A 0g SRR ER RRNA ee eR 186,895 
SG tes IRIS ie ra Geel en eR he RO 49,917 sy guar a Reese est tl 7.0 Sane me 178,961 


Of the large expenditure ascribed to the year 1866, 50,000/. was 
attributable to public works of various kinds, and to the necessity 
of moving the troops to the frontier incident upon the disturbance 
caused by the war between the Dutch Boers and the Basutos. 

The public revenue of Natal, raised to meet this expenditure, for 
the same series of years, was :— 


Public Revenue of Natal. 


£ £ 
ISO SE sisattisassetvadovsse Melceasvossntss BO GROr VO EBOO", ce Cvecntanouuvennceueaterasss 86,859 
nL ey SEE Tee | Seam SOs ES ORR 202.72 (6) Ok Bene, AE Siete Oo WB 114,087 
ME GE SET oso eo BS bvgn ate 215397 SNS RIS OR LR EL ROS SLO 109,299 
A eas cctad 3h cause Rascnstyoet ees 34,050 «CS Seer ee EN eee ee ee, 12,3,088 
SAD) 1a: SORES POT Ooo 36,096 GOLA: i aa? 152,242 
Me A MMI ec5 cubs sanScone ako ass ive stert 455733 NODE Nacdoantossista nate Pence 171,009 
PERCY Casas stcusaysnencevesneueseess 47,043 OO svstoste ss ssncipsh <aonnscus ste saccotiase%s 98,319 
Fe UME eee hnse sve dee veteasteetnets 50,905 dS, heater enter cele de cto ce net 142,631 


It will be remarked that during this series of years the expendi- 
ture only exceeded the revenue to a trifling amount on three years, 
namely :— | 


£ 
1854. Excess of expenditure ...........ccssees 1,009 
58. i ee ai ore 1,166 
61. BF en MNase soaeedassesss6 roses 7,624 


On all other years there being a considerable margin in favour of 
the revenue, until the year 1866, when a new and very unwelcome 
order of affairs is entered upon. The excess of expenditure for the 
year 1866 was returned as 88,576/., and for the year 1867, 36,330l., 
and for the present year it is estimated that it will amount to 
25,000/., notwithstanding very large reductions having been made 
in public outlay. 

The principal reason for this remarkable change in the aspect of 
financial affairs is at once suggested by Statement B (Appendix) 
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of the value of articles of import during the important years 
extending from 1852 to 1867. 

It will be observed in that statement, that while the value of 
imported articles was 591,000. in 1864, it was only 263,000/. in 
1866, and 269,000/. in 1867. Now the import duties amount to 
6 per cent. on value, and, therefore, form a considerable element 
in the public income. The customs’ duties collected for the years 
from 1864 to 1867 were :— 


£ 
BOA csc bpaeansacecon tee tit head tranetnergeusnoioe ekcenc tate, 59,900 
BEES 5, csssnein cavunernetett mae pice meer eee evcae is oe 42,100 
GES al ish wagunce acetientensammesees rage eaneeetaness 29,500 
i SRD te es PEN «RENE eens er Sp ees 35,300 


There is here, therefore, 30,000l. of the yearly deficiency at 
once accounted for by the failure of one source. The rest of the 
deficiency is really due to collateral influences hanging upon this 
one central pivot, namely, decreased commerce and stagnation 
of trade. A gentleman who spoke, in allusion to this subject, at a 
meeting of the Society of Arts, last week, and who has had an 
intimate experience in Natal affairs during nineteen years, accounted 
for the fact in the following graphic way. He said, “ The birth of 
““ Natal may be stated to date from 1850, and from that time until 
“1860 very little was done beyond scratching up the soil in a few 
“places in a most unbusiness-like way, and producing a few 
‘“‘ samples, which were laid before the world as specimens of what 
“ could be produced. Almost all those who went out at first were 
‘“‘ shopkeepers, who tried to live upon one another, and the con- 
‘“‘ sequence was that in a few years a vast number of them had to 
“* pay their creditors in England with a few shillings in the pound.” 
In the years 1864 and 1865 so much more of English merchandise 
was imported into Natal than could be turned to account under this 
false principle of ‘‘shopkeeper’s speculation,” that the merchants’ 
stores became glutted with goods, and importation fell suddenly to 
nearly one haif. Jt will be noticed that, from the years 1864 to 
1867, Natal set itself honestly to work to meet the change in its 
domestic affairs, by diminishing its consumption of imported 
luxuries. Thus, the importation of cotton and woollen fabrics was 
diminished from g1,o00/. value to 72,000/. value. Leather manu- 
factures were reduced from 22,000/. to 10,0001. Wearing apparel, 
from 76,000/. to 44,0001. Saddlery, from 11,000/. to gool. Cabinet 
ware, from g,0oool. to 3,000/. Iron ware, from 57,000/. to 11,000. 
Wood, from 8,oo0o/. to nothing. Implements and machinery, from 
12,000]. to 1,gool. Beer, spirits, and wine, from 206,cool. to 
78,000/.; and oilmen’s stores, from 16,000/. to 6,000l. 

A still more important side of this question, however, rises into 
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view, when the attention is turned from the imports to the exports 
of the colony. Previously to the year 1852 the Natal exports were 
not worthy of notice. In the year 1852 their value was under 
28,o00/.; in the year 1862 the value was 127,000/. In the year 
1867 it was 225,o00/.; in the first nine months of the present year 
it was 200,000/. In the year 1852 the value of arrowroot exported 
was nothing; in 1867 it was g,o00/. In 1852 the value of salt meat 
exported was nothing; in 1867 it was 4,000l. 

In 1852 the export of living animals was nothing; in 1867 it 
was 1,400/. 

In 1852 the export of wool was 2,000/.; in 1867 it was 80,000l. 

In 1852 the export of cotton wool was 65/.; in 1867 it was 
nearly 5,000. 

In 1852 the export of sugar was 12/.; in 1867 it was 70,000/. 

In 1852 the export of spices was nothing; in 1867 it was 
1,200/. 

It is expected that the exports of sugar to England and to 
the Inland States for the present ioe will rise to the value of 
130,000/. sterling. 

Statement C (Appendix), gives the exact value of the principal 
articles of export for the series of years, from 1852 to 1867. 

In the following table the value of the same exports, for the 
first nine months of 1867 and of the current year, is given :— 























Nine Months, Nine Months, 
1867. 1868. 
= lodge £ 
AE CONTOOL. scccineinsossnnsdilaccoitels 5,528 2385 
Beans and peas ........cssscceea : 1,266 909 
Hlour and. meal’ x.5.bes.carcee 455 1,031 
CH RAMIAS amv cad ccsen geese Ain Saaodoests 3,912 6,295 
Bb OR 2.cs dons araneanseeteteiseancs 7,861 6,069 
Salt IMCRE > adiatccentgnctoess<ttcunsnes 4,019 4,596 
EPEC OR: os sr asenaslenpueccsvatt tore 3,525 6,668 
Hoorng and Hoofs  ......<01.:-:.6 525 a8 
SU Hevanis ec gcc setae. aksstced cozaererdea. ce 1,567 6,416 
Living animals ° 2 fe..s...5-.0-n 350 35434 
Diy Oy ee re PUR tts iat 5,761 5.132 
Ostrich feathers ..cccssisse.-00000 8,057 6,940 
(15/0: Meee eames 1-5 Baten 72,939 82,567 
COTO ME ate a onc h eect ian sede 4,311 L785 
Sugar and molasses ............ 38.586 58,388 
Spices, cayenne pepper ........ 1,116 gt 
Manufactured tobacco ........ — 121 
CONGO caesar iin ice ewts. 3 2.04 


It will be remarked, that coffee for the first time appears in the 
exports of the last nine months to the extent of twenty tons. A 
considerable quantity of both coffee and tobacco are now grown in 
the colony, but the produce will continue to be consumed within, 
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colonial limits for some years to come. It will be noted, on reference 
to the returns of imports, that the value of coffee imported has been 
reduced within five years from 26,000]. to g,ooo/., and the value 
of manufactured tobacco from 1,600/. to 1,0o00/. This is almost 
entirely due to the increase of the colonial production. The actual 
consumption of these articles within the colony has scarcely dimi- 
nished. The reduction of the imports of flour and grain within 
three years, from 38,o00/. to 14,000/., must be viewed in a similar 
light as these are necessaries of life rather than luxuries. At the 
beginning of the present year there were 3,155 acres of land in the 
colony under coffee cultivation, yielding about 110,000 Ibs. of the 
berry for the last year’s crop. There were 163 acres under tobacco, 
yielding 38,000 lbs. There were 87,591 acres under the various 
grain crops, estimated to yield about 1,170,000 bushels of grain. 

The following statement gives the exact values of Natal imports 
and exports for the quarter of a century during which the colony 
has had an economical and industrial history :— 


Imports. 
£ £ 
| ho age ae oe At Dir ae BE PU kOe eet ssecscts srolstvesasnetar sete 102,812 
CAR cose ee ein aR nea 41,141 6. fae etre cate Pai, eee A 5 184,549 
bAlD ar. iskcad eat eee ace Mee 40,591 NN: See Pies ttcae ee enetcanene £72,832 
ae Siuleah uimansneeeseeees Seah eaaoaes 41,598 EO ee, Sil | torte 219,917 
el SSL EUS EE EA 46,981 OO cedhnextehattetewash ovata tase 354,987 
oe Mraishavs ax ackantimessnpan sch dea dackesies 46,204 72) See tears Mr ee 402,689 
ED Erk oui eS R aaoingeap esse ae 55,921 69 . 449,469 
iO rowenta tne ren recta ant ra UO “Sana eS ten : 
; : : GS oe, cult cconcteascanteesscoeree 473,333 
Sy Sat ae ater CAT Meh ie 46 A 
partes il aes, eeumonen icon 591,686 
re Ree eee OE Sa ee £03,701 ie 
Fi LCR a Ea re tae te Ee 89,434 spank ise Gis tea 454,206 
ote ener OP ee eee en ee A 112,492 GOI cssctiec sesh seiache ican ee test 263,305 
"DOS.:. Ada etngie aaeue e 86,551 GY + avaawidieelgur heacegiweann etmnrcei 269,580 
EHaports. 
£ £ 
PS45 ic Re Sina eee 48.4) ARGO eR et es 56,662 
FE secrng artis ol coun 11,387 5 NN ree ae Ee Ee 82,496 
AD | ssssscssnnessnsotenvasenoanteesesaniae 10,400 "DS saxsrns NERA aaea Leet eatadedea ce 100,587 
? 
ae tee seeeneeesecsseeeerenasennseraeewanes 17,142 MOO) Seieciy anceies Mesaauteoe ren ccatass 103,966 
oi elass sao agredlalbelele' cle sie oallclealelaisvieattareivele 14,376 CB re te eee ee 139,698 
BUS Locusts oe ssacuceaeeees 10,866 VGH ea ak ee 119,299 
PN Mb. Je asec ods s Ucar ocheeencnee 11,991 ’ 
7 ae ae ene pas ahseeevna ebdieaatoocaneanaetedenes 127,288 
"51 63 CRO cede teers nce rreteeesese® cesessseeeee 158,565 
sidhaare Das vars eiecinnaeres vee CORERER WAySE4 5 
; cr ae ett ee 220,267 
eh Wee czignnslns>asasaniocecneneaeeacen 27,845 : ; 
Rea MORE ios CAIs iy, il iapobeeame anes a ial att SESES4. 
or ea rN es men Sere 43,661 "OB wesssesesssessseseesseessseanesneensen 2034.02 
"Dy Mes eecetee hates aan £2,073 NOT epee. pass kee Reet asl a 225,671 


A reference to the figures of this statement will show that, in 
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the year 1864, the value of the imports received into Natal exceeded 
the value of the exports made from the colony by no less a sum than 
371,000/., the imports having doubled within a period of four years 
and a-half, during which the European population had not increased 
4,000. In the last nine months the excess of the value of imports 
over exports was only 12,359/., although the actual amount of 
imports had increased, under some slight return of prosperity, by 
8,838/. This result is due to the threefold influence, 1st, of a more 
sparing use of imported luxuries, not ranking as indispensable 
necessaries of lfe with a mixed and impoverished community ; 
2nd, to a large increase within the colony of certain articles of 
consumption hitherto largely imported to supply the current 
demand; and, 3rd, to the great increase of exportable produce 
under the displacement, by the wholesome pressure of dire necessity, 
of ‘‘shopkeepers living upon each other,” by men recognising the 
necessity of living instead by labour applied to the land. 

It should be noted, in regard to the exports of Natal, that the 
ivory and ostrich feathers are not properly productions of the 
colony. They are collections made by the Natal merchants, in the 
process of trade, from the lands beyond the inland frontier. Some 
portion of the horns, skins, hides, and wool are also productions of 
the extra-colonial territory, but it is not possible to say what pro- 
portion of these exports should be referred to this source. The 
produce of Natal wool, for the year, was estimated at 434,000 lbs. 

At the commencement of the present year, the portion of land 
in Natal under cultivation was distributed in the following way :— 


Acres. Acres. 
MUO WORE 05. chssoaccessssesesenses 2,845 | Under arrowr00t coc.ccccccsecescsccesees 978 
ss maize foe a eo ER Mr 39,581 Ee ee aa ee eae 1,430 
asi Oa aaa 7049 ROS iy ame Seer NE Re As 2 
Pe RL INAD 2 GAC GND wot a, Ace eae sek cdg Py Fem | 
He er BEL ON Dey iae ieee BOUIN S 2088 466 Ue ccs sgt ia gece 64 
». beans and buckwheat.... 1,18 Sipe pO ORC COR wget ce act onnd cee 207 
TR CLs age anette tare eee 16,882 po POLMLOCS 0 oe ee4, 0: erseree arcane 1,103 
Sen i Nene ie Sale lao Nl 4,850 33, SWECL POLALOES «..65.,006.5005. 1,205 


The amount of crops actually reaped in the last year was— 


Wheat (3-bushel sacks) muids 11,200 | Cayenne oes Ibs. 340502 
WANN stiigeortinds tes ceteut ies % 1O2,043* ||" Pobgecot tea ke ee 4 81,026 
IRE Gos css Sac caotasen tone te ‘3 WO, YP LOUALOES) sisocsajicvoune sores muids 17,150 
Gre Miers ee Rassiseciovses He 3,664 | Sweet potatoes vce 93 56,594 
Oat hay ............ Sent aaciarst CONS. F273 WV COROD, .nicccopctsontei th Ibs: 16257518 
MORONS at ssapscn scree ERE: muids 1,180 

LEON a ee ee ae oe oh 25320 

BIUCKWNEGG oc cccicssycososens 9 29, Native Crops— 
a tons 5,613 Maize oon... se sesecsoesen. muids 294,759 
LO) eee Ibs. 102,973 Kafir corn (millet)... 5, 127,367 
WEEE WEOOU «.ssciscsecvsssocsens cwts. 10,295 Sweet potatoes ........ 9 15,520 


ies plasadesanisseieghinconsis Ibs. 860 LR cera sdag earns tons 114 
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There was also an additional quantity of land cultivated by the 
natives :— 


Acres. 
OEP WANE Ti csscsnsonsaracnsaersanses- 65,000 yielding 295,000 muids. 
bg TUDUIL OE: cpaadintvencetvncdenaaanaste 24,000 93 128,000 ||» 45 
» Sweet potatoes” .......... 661 3 15,600 | iy 
$5) ERAT apts tanpceveotentce 103 = 114 tons. 


The entire extent of land cultivated in the colony is— 


Acres. 
By Wuropean SObLleVs: 2. irises cdecrensseccseenseyete 103,000 
ja ORME CSGAAS. tee cd tse secertnee eaeses pesenes 90,000 


Of the land cultivated by white settlers— 


46,000 acres were in crop. 
31,000 ,, had been reaped. 
15,000 ,, were broken up, but not in crop. 


A very considerable proportion of the land not under cultivation 
consists of luxuriant coarse natural pasture. 

The Statement A (in the Appendix) shows the progress of the 
chief branches of agricultural produce during the last eight years. 

It will be remarked, that during these years the land under 
sugar has been quadrupled; the land under coffee increased twenty- 
eight fold; the land under maize nearly doubled; and that cotton 
and tobacco are pretty well new articles of attention within the 
period. The land under wheat has been about doubled, and the 
land under oats considerably reduced. Corn crops are not generally 
favourite crops, because, under careless management, they are liable 
to rust, in consequence of the ordinary harvest time being a wet 
period. They will, however, certainly return into favour as more 
skilful management is accorded them. 

The live stock upon the pastures of the colony at the commence- 
ment of the present year was :— 

1. Belonging to Huropean settlers :— 


| hg [Serer em DT rae ean oe rr,g06. | Waoolled sheep. :csssisyesaseranseve 234,486 
UTHOS «02. ccvsisswartenravoornsseresaieneneat LSS |) ANGORA CORES assoinorcersesrsonrsanges 24,605 
PER OG,.(s casivncosniisemmipigne eke ae eee LOG) AOGMINIOO. syne acs eechassczeneetees 22,288 
TLOPHOE Cattle: verry chasewensdssnees NOG GAa rh A Ue iichevendoanganisond tesaaaveratancssnch anus 9,366 


2. Belonging to natives :— 


MET eG ccs tives socoecanoe een ements Dig Oh Hy MOUS actwess sachosdcagtyedssisvieecariaesay 1175023 
Piped Cattle asis..i..0 avec. cers tute 301,934 
Native sheep, with hairy fleece. 52,778 df PIGS... sccrs.ancerscosessecsogsnssstsensonne 1,831 


The economical yield of the live stock of European settlers for 
the year was estimated at :— 


lbs. lbs. 
Bibber icaiatebtiecdeenss. deer cectteopoeates BGOIGS LP OWVOOLS b cisatesoeresssbiareeuame Manan 434,573 
OOOO shidesenctecoae soaenaoeeeare ree 4,806 


abou iainruciiamieneetns: 65,808 | Angore het ...accsacwmavanear 96 
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There were also about 11,000 gallons of rum distilled in the coast 
districts. 

The general growth of the live stock of the colony, during a 
period of ten years, is shown in the following statement :— 





Kind 
of Stack. 1857. | 1859.} 1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. 


forses.....| 8,157| 8,560| . 8,221.) 7,978| 11,105 | 12,594| 14,274] 15,294) 16,782 
forned } 102,153 |84,574 |172,291 |113,276 |274,040 |241,861 |289,184 |303,344 | 339,547 
































cattle 
heep........ 37,595 163,250 | 85,559 | 76,499 |122,425 [149,164 |1 71,654 |212,874 | 252,577 
POSES 0206.5: 25,149 |25,909 |117,719 | 38,447 | 86,288 116,091 |126,621 |151,824 | 131,482 
Ss cece — — 1,566| 1,462) 3,307| 4,924] 5,172} 2,231 1,77) 





The horses have nearly trebled within a period of ten years; 
the horned cattle have quadrupled; and the sheep, woolled and 
hairy, have multiplied about eight-fold. Between the years 1857 
and 1862 the increase of horned cattle was affected very seriously 
and injuriously by the introduction of epidemic lung disease, before 
unknown in the colony. The murrain has now pretty well disap- 
peared, and the cattle of the colony are again multiplying fast. It 
was the occurrence of this epidemic among the herds of the old 
settlers which in the main led to the introduction of woolled sheep. 

The following statement shows the number of mills and manu- 
factories at work in Natal eight years since, and at the beginning of 
the present year :— 











Sieve sugars mls. ....61cdcasioneltieoneaes 3 
Water Netatealagh” E IIs SR Bee 
Animal power mulls! jhi.JA viii 
Water-power corn mills’ ...........04.. 
Steam-power OOS) ORAS, Bo? acc: 
ABEOWEOO bMS s epee eek ihr. .ctescee 
COC es PU OTS, Jesars kn xatonaeade es odergerredt 
IBPUCK MOOS, secseustisvieisanercdset tteas 
SILICA 9 Cl apne, ofr eee an Meee 
Steam-power saw mills ............000. 
Water-power bo Pe ecks dootecscves 
Parr saw Ub cscs. dtigaeh des dae cotensce voce 
Tobacco manufactOries ...........66 veeees 
Soap and candle manufactories........ 
Soda water manufactOrles........00 
Waggon PS Mallat Ay, Oh ae 
WD TIG CLIOD niece swaccsecsehatiicteceeiaaabeeeves 
IB ROW ETIOS AY), Forti cieet wena ad cosanedoten set 
Darneriosepitraacios cisiptiv esse isaecesiks 
SHCAUL EOM WORKS Ailssiiisesavsonedeninasness 
Bone mill Peleries Seely ts MEN. 
ECA OOPLOM: GIN, sc vevies-ssentsnrsicessoevewaee 
PYIWGUIINE PEOSSOS 4) so-cariveanescobea-orecaveeees 


Kt 
NWWwWawe 


iw) 
= 


allel lwolel lal aaa 
Rte oe AGO ee Gnomes Gummo cosees ao coe eo 
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The Statements D and E (Appendix) express the variation of 
prices of certain imported articles and articles of colonial produce 
in the colony during eight years :— 

The prices returned for the most important articles of import 
and colonial produce, at the beginning of the present year, are :— 


£8: a, Bi S..d. £ 8. d. ££ aaa. 

OPBES wisaseaieenteic 6 10 o—15 o o| Rum, per gallon o 5 Oo —o11 Oo 
INEWNES s.catoetcovsbose 8 10 O15 0 © | Coffeexpercwt. 3 10 o—4 150 
Draught oxen... 3 © O— 5 10 ©O| Arrowroot, ,,....1 16 O—217 Oo 
Slaughter 99 eee 2 5 o— 6 10 O Cayenne, jf SETTER. 9 O = 7 0 Be 
Milch cows ........ 3 10 O— 7 O ©} Tobacco, SM RRR LS Ae ate 
Woolled sheep,.... o 12 6— 0 17 6 Potatoes, per 
Kahr) us Dini ORO EF GM ra chinecocnas bo 5 o-o13 © 
Angora goats... O12 O—o17 6 | Qweet potatoes, 5 Saree 
Ordinary ,, 0.5 +O — © 32 per muid 
TS Wao 5 evosenaes ONG "O=3"£0. 4.0 T Butter, per lb... 0 “0 Gore 
Fowls, per ae GAO Go. ah oe Tides, Ls eo! of--0 //2.0 
Ducks, Oe NON GIG S=16 95 16 Sheepskins, alti o- 6. 6 =o) 2s 
oe sol: Sie SG ae we Bacon, per db. 2... 0 707.6. —-0 2 Eas 

ey tices ; Cheese, ,, OusD: £8 Ob / a6 
Wheat, pr.muid 0.18 6— 1 10 o F 

; irewood, oma 
Maize 4 ONE G0" ta 16 waggon load Ore 
Oat hay, sid 0 4 oo 7 o©| Building tim- 

100 lbs. voce ber, p-waggon A180 
Sugar, per ton... 17°-0. O—21 ~0 0 iP eee 


Very much of the large range of price is due to the thinly- 
peopled character of the land and the difficulty of internal transport. 
The following prices were quoted at the commencement of the 
present year, as representing the average prices of the articles 
named, as nearly as it was practicable to give them :— 


£ os. d. Ss. ad. 
Wheaten flour, per barrel r Beef, pet Ib. -ceseseee gi onciss =. 32 
OF LOGS. abi cesetew ns ah Diutton,....5 ec - 64 
Whieat, per imperial bushel = (6 6) Pork, 3; “(20a teow: - 6 
Wheaten bread, per lb. ... - -— 3%] Rice, ts Rien ht cen: Dane - 43 
Horned cattle, each. ............ PME kc aie he) OOM S pings, esoaseneasinnnanwagneracye t 2 
BAG IBOB  rpasscaac devstcadernetenceoue ae 10 [s."2 Tea, PE ee ey) «So ee 3 tt} 
SOOO ib chotsavivaabancenscdagsiontet = TR) Fe OSU AR, 65. Mente MER n eerie. — 43 
MOBS, 8s Wie nnn once bissumrnias Son enaen - 8 3 Salty per Owe. wiht Aeden ties LB 1G 
FEA) Ue chy a riaencmdotcaumta eeamereers i Oe Cape wine, per bottle................ 240E 
Mulk, Per GUAT... sicsevscecovsns - -— 4% | Brandy, Oso esesdueenesrelacs ae 
Butter, fresh; per lb.._......:. - I 3 EL ne re | eee 2 eens 1 10% 
». salts sos eeancehs - - 11% | Tobacco, per Ib. Hace Six eoex t 10 
Ol seee, Per WW. ccdevietieont — esd Brana, per gallons waves ek i?) wae 


The average rates of wages in the colony at the commencement 
of the present year were :— 


Te ae 
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General farm servant, per ANNUIM.........00sseeesrsererees 


Female domestic 
Skilled artisans, per day 


White waggon driver, per month 
Native ss 
Native leaders, ms 


99 = —§—————— BRR RPC CODE Dee ROO LES LOCO BEES 
POOP OHO e meee ee Here noes nese reeteeeeeen® 


Native servant, with rations, per month............... 


POCO rma meres eeserersroaenses 


OOOR ee ee tees esaeronereserene 


eoee 


ve0e 


_ 
Qs Owes ¥ Cs 


& 


CO D OO WR 


10 
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The following statement gives the variation of the rates of 
labour through a period covered by the previous eight years. 


Rates of Wages for various Descriptions of Labour in the Colony of Natal 
for the Year 1857, and for the Eight Years ended with 1866. 


















































Description of Labour. 1857. 1859. 1860-61-62. 
ESN E pe saa wii 8; 
Domestic, female, per annum ........ 1614 - 17 - = 24> 
Predial, orfarm servant ,, wu... 38613 - 36 - - 60 = 
Trades, skilled artisans, per day...) - 7 1 - 8 6 - 8 
Kafir, with rations, per month ........ - 6 3 - 8 - — 10 
: 1860 
Waggon driver (white person), 319 - Leesa e 61 2 ee 
CE SOME: Hees ee siocxcenesacsce "62 6 10 
Waggon driver (coloured), per a Bo" ie de 1860 Oe 
ROUND Rica siceda align dase racsshiisdvadintet GL Eko 
1860 — 15 
Teaders, per Month asscisesssessossecess: - 6 2 - 8 - 61 - 10 
"62. — 10 
Description of Labour. 1863. 1864. | 1865. 1866. 
Go Sn". d. | See i gs Ss Ol ko Ss. as 
Domestic, female, per annum ........ 20 - -—|18 10 -|23 510/15 5 5 
Predial, orfarmservant ,, wu. 65 - -1|148 10 -|44 6 8/45 6 8 
Trades, skilled artisans, per day...) - 8 4) - 8 2] - 7 4) - 7 6 
Kafir, with rations, per month........ SLO i mde 6) =— 9. 9) = 8. 3 
Waggon driver (white person), a a + pailfacion as 
OLDEN) (0 Un ee a # ae eS ai 
Waggon driver (coloured), per WOe et 19, ok eae aa 
SCM as. rhoies dt iieceadees Suvi aon 
Beaers; Per MOVE © ..,...icscsscesesserees — 10) = fe 1043 10 84 Big 





At the commencement of the present year there were sixty-six 
schools in the colony supported or aided by the public revenue. 


The 


VOL 


attendance at these schools was :— 


XXXII. PART I, 





C 


The average daily attendance of pupils at these schools was 
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The amount contributed by the Government to the support of 
these schools for the last year was 3,878. 

The amount contributed directly by the parents of the pupils 
was 2,666/. 

The entire cost of education (exclusive of a very few private 
schools, of which returns are not available) was 6,545/. 

Giving an average cost of 3/. 14s. for each pupil. 

Allowing for private schools, about one in eight, in round 
numbers, of the whole population of Natal were in attendance at 
schools. 

The depressed social condition of the colony dia ing the two 
years extending from 1865 to 1867 was distinctly obvious in the 
comparison of the sources from which the cost of the schools was 
drawn in the year 1865, with the figures given above. 

In the year 1865 the attendance of pupils was :— 





BOPP aise oi ee centred 1,052 
ial: eee een Se, Ot See AS Tt eo 692 
Total... 744 


The average daily attendance of pupils was 1,455. 

The Government share of the cost of the schools was 3,615/. 

The general contribution was 3,061/. 

The total cost of education, 6,676/. 

The number of pupils attending the public schools of the colony 
for the preceding eight years, from the year 1859, in which the 
appointment of a Government Superintendent of Education for the 
colony was made, was :— 














Boys. Girls. Total. 

EBSD hr denves 706 405 Tet 
I cs gees tes sous 609 490 1,009 
OW, fecoarccies 597 440 1,037 
gi eee reer 751 574 isaes 
MIO coieseihenatasé 789 582 1,371 
cis peeeeenttte 931 649 1,580 
UID cokes stent 1,101 695 1,796 
"OO. A heune 1,107 678 1,785 





In the year 1865 there were thirty-four native schools, aided and 
inspected by Government, of which six were industrial training 
schools, and the rest schools for general education, ane requiring 
the teaching of the English language. 

One hucaeet and twenty natives were in training in the indus- 
trial schools, and 372 native females were taught to sew. 

The entire atteridance at the schools was about 1,700. 
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The cost of the schools to the Government for the year was :— 


£& 
PaiGMstRal SCMOOIS i cticessdt Aeenativencsecssosegeress 1,000 
Common ET er Ct eer ere 909 2 


The natives themselves in this year contributed 205/. towards the 
support of the schools. 

Thus about 1 in every 100 of the native population of Natal 
was receiving some kind of useful civilised instruction in the year 
1865; that is, immediately before the author left the colony. In 
this particular, most probably, about the same condition of affairs 
is maintained at the present time. 

The number of prisoners in confinement in the several gaols of 
the colony, at the Michaelmas term, during the last six years, was :— 





| White Prisoners. Native Prisoners. 


| REE SAINTS EERE AER A 
TSC Oates actiak 31 131 
Neh cos seeneiatase cans 48 165 
UAT, a bee. 61 134 
BO Sige ds ict 35 164 
eet ee ee 37 214 
Wd ckvanitcarel he ae, 33 209 





The greatest number of prisoners found in the gaols, at any one 
time, during the same series of years, was :— 





White Prisoners. Coloured Prisoners. 
ESC 2 aceenater oneal, 40 179 
Ome, Asie, ihe 10 50 184 
A ne Te Ph 72 199 
EE er ete 55 264 
UT OP er oe 51 314 
sy [eee ee 59 838 





Of the number of prisoners in the gaols at the Michaelmas term 
of last year, the cases were :— 








White Prisoners. Black Prisoners. 
Felony (vs. aaiiivess 5 58 
Wiel 6: on ace eaweds 18 SI 
PMBBENEN: cots ceeievecsyet 1 21 
Other offences ........ 8 56 





The revenue derived from the post office of the colony during 
the last four years was :— 


£ 
PSG eo ee Asti tividcndsaes siinua he PUM said dead 6,000 
EOD Sa eee SSR re otha db ae Sib oth Wadia Mea sas 5,030 
GENS SCA RIE ge hdecs seh scons cI Wii tea co sich 4,768 
TORRE is Srinchinsvirsesciveaieritinieguias ANAS RM MMS 4,482 
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The colonial expenditure for imported beer, wine, and spirituous 
liquors was, for— 


£ 
MBS Orahca csevcck teach vats cede hOeasdae cv eee REE 13,821 
HOA cco. cannateieanssiite. ass gaTlegesva ye eee caonr nem te 26,861 
“OID Jecausdcdee toed ochdgatonnccainaninnccpaa anaemic rere ncetes 38,754. 
"GIB sacaspaceevanaueath uareeicaten aaeteee ure eee eee seek eee 15,303 
“OF ssaionecent el nga ae aera 15,030 


For the first nine months of the present year, 13,017. 

The public debt of the colony, irrespective of the excess of 
expenditure over revenue for the last two years, at the beginning of 
the present year was: 

For the harbour improvement, 163,000/., to be paid off in 
twenty-three years ; 

For the introduction of Indian coolies upon the plantations, 
50,0001., to be paid off in thirty-one years. 

The expenditure made by the Imperial Government for the 
defence of the colony, during the last seven years, was :— 











Commissariat. Ordnance. 
ae £ 

NBOL Cis ctnvicincts same vtenarttnesnebaaee 39,744 4,871 
Oy eitovco asec ate viltee tad bene tstae 33,076 4,076 
GE boc Soins dra deeeiatrreizarsnta maces meee 38,970 4,816 
NDAE at Naat sa ditns geen esas ciate 333934 3,193 
GO WARE Nate cetes ienss Palen ene 41,453 3,923 
NOE akcerecaces te otco trae er ao teasaeeestt 33,937 2,328 
’°67 commissariat and ordnance £36,779 





The following statement shows the several sources from which 
the public revenue of the colony was raised in the last year :— 





. £ £ 
COUBEOIINB: | aechacdeiibsot nti denis subdevices 355399 | Miscellaneous receipts ............ 1,001 
Port and harbour dues ............ 921 | Interest of deposits ............00 c%2 
SONGIEO~ cceneantorenneedadiniernnommeiiapntn 1,413 | Surcharges recovered  .......0.. 33 
Land sales nvasoneiaaattecwsndeae 2,806 | Receipts on reserved list ........ 1j2 32 

gy. ROWOMUOT Sc nanos Meee 4,649 | Various receipts in aid............ 4,721 
Wranster Cuwdes Cras cdecnne 4,728 | Repayment of advances ........ 611 
AwWetion GUOR” F. Aiiscsscunsetenins 1,769 | Remittances between chests 5,340 
PPLE. Panis vosducliuh chosen ecaMnen TyS Ae: |. HOMES, Aearieastcactashiagnassetes-vavsthesees 3,101 
Taxes (native hut tax) .........4 22,067 | Transfer from harbour works 1,505 
AON GAEO car insnssisiantuacernonceeiee eee A482 | VOatis INCITED oo wecagsseosseng 14,957 
Fines and fees of court .......... - 3,764 | Receipts from Cape ae ees 
WECSOt OMNES <ccccaockosmasecncceee < aintle a TINGING erates ae mercer ere 
Sales of Government property 322 Drafts between stations ........ 4,797 

ur 
Solo of mmmmunition nen, aay | Total general revenue wn 325.785 


Public loans accOuib:sciucrevuvuusvesa Gola ens 
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The classification of the colonial expenditure for the past year 
is given in the following statement :— 


£ £ 
Civil establishments ......:.....00 17,880 | Conveyance of mails ............ 7,943 
Judicial Nal ae Livres nvsdionee 14,444 | Public works and buildings.... 7:915 
Pieelesiastical, 5, 9 sscasessncsseee 1,050 | Roads and bridges ....c....e.-.0. 9,076 
Me MUP OU AL 5 Sicdcaevevteese 1,480 | Miscellaneous services ............ 10,770 
Medical Bo tee Sparkes 1,116 | Expenditure on natives ........ 22 
PONCE OUT CHOLES ccrostoacecssesnaserenss 3,967 | Native expenditure — re- Rn 
Legislative council .........ccceeee 925 served. CLVI LSt: ...cccvocetesss } gale 
TONNE ood, yas sled. taccas accu vicars s2vace U2 2iy |p DER ON 25 .cvop8ac te cha neoosten 5,885 
: Gratuities in aid of public 

Revenue SCPVICE sesssese seseseeveseeee 1,894 InstitUbiONS —cecceecec.cceeee.e. 1,937 
Administration of juBtice...2.:.. 6 25199 Allowance to imperial troops aces 
Educational grants... 2,694 Special payments ....ssesseesees i127 
Public IGE PUCHIS” oleveseccoeracseotcs B25. | Mounted i ie 964 
Police and gaols, beyond 3,933 | Payments of interest—Go- 

establishments ......:........00«+ see Re ie ‘ 13,909 
Rent of public buildings ....... PONCE Wet edad te 187 
Grunsport(travellingexpences 04s fe ee ey Lee eg a 

and conveyance of sf “ec Total actual expenditure... 118,328 

SIG CODVICIS) eccclaconsedadosa ons 





The climate of Natal is a very remarkable one; and it is now 
quite possible to reduce several of its most important and interesting 
features to statistical expression. 

In a period of eight years 20 feet 2 inches of rain fell at the 
capital city of Maritzburg, which is a little over forty miles from 
the sea, in a direct line, and 2,095 feet high. 

Of this quantity 16 feet 8 inches belonged to the six months, 
October, November, December, January, February, and March, 
which, therefore, constitute the wet season. ’ : 

Three feet two inches belonged to the months of April, May, 
August, and September. 

Four inches belonged to the months of June and July. 

The average monthly fall for one of the six wet months is 
4°14 inches. 

The average monthly fall for one of the dry months is O24 of 
an inch. The average monthly fall for each of the intermediate 
months is 1°21. 

Rain falls on 134 days in the year, and on 15% in each one of the 
six wet months. The greatest and the mean fall of rain for each 
month in the year is given in the following table :— _ 



































Rain-fall in Greatest Mean Fall Rain-fall in Greatest Mean Fall 
Inches for the Fall in for Inches for the Fall in or 
Months. Fight Years. | Eight Years. Months. Eight Years. | Hight Years. 
January... 6°63 3°92 Uy: et eeeseaervere 0°74 ey 
February ........ 7°59 4°41 AUGUSE eres 3°44 I'lg 
1G) | ieee 5°04 3°29 September........ oil i°32 
1 | ee 2°02 1°44 October :,.#4n. wat 3°60 
LL ee 2°94 O'95 November........ 8°95 4°58 


SRT ot. ocesccees 1°28 0°26 December ........ 6:23 5°04 





bo 
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The mean temperature of the year at Maritzburg, for a period of 
eight years, was 64°71° Fahrenheit. 

The highest temperature in the eight years was 97°60". 

The lowest temperature 29:00°. 

The greatest range of temperature in the eight years, 68°60". 
A freezing temperature was recorded at nights five times within 

the eight years. 

There are about twelve days in the year on which the tempera- 
ture rises to 90°. 

About fifty days on which it rises to 84°. 

About one hundred and fifteen days in the year on which the 
temperature does not exceed 70°. 

Hight days in the year on which it does not rise to 60°. 

About eighty nights in the year on which the temperature falls 
to 50°. 

About two hundred and ten nights on which it falls to 60°. 

Seven nights on which it does not fall to 70°. 

Twenty-three nights on which it falls below 40°. 

In the following statement the mean, highest, and lowest 
temperatures of the several months of the year are given :— 


Mean Temperature. 








Months. ? en Months. Seas a 
JMAUBLY _cincsinscesensseroregensi ese he QUE > eevasnqobecsenicrstenieneetee 55°2 
COON FFs atsacisysvessesess cor v1i8 PEUUSTIOU Sse scar Ghonesesnsseareet 59°7 
DEMOS cence cantcantisreteoscasey 69°7 September. -i.. sccsacvewee.nses 65°1 
Aap Pil > ssussdateneiosiganane 64°8 CRO REF sks. dca taontictey 66°6 
EAP aahteryieati iahercasapostenvnavens 59°3 Wovem ber ris... ctu: 67°1 
@ NEO. sccsstavssqpaericeorisrtetoons 55°2 DOGG AER is scersorosesvorteriss 70°4 





Tighest Temperature. 





Highest Mean High est Mean 


























Months, cy HE Highest of Months. in Highest of 
Kight Years. | Hight Years. Eight Years. | Eight Years. 
January............ 93°0 90°3 SIALYp siasvsnescdeiionsay 82°2 79°I 
February ........ 97° g1'o AUBUGB oscnccsssss. 89°8 84°2 
ATGRCD | sasstecisss. 92°8 87°5 September........ 95°4 g2°1 
v.16) A ee ee 89°5 84°6 October ......0..... 96°0 90°7 
2) oie Soe ine 85°2 49°4 November........ 97°2 gt*o 


TUBE, hoveensys bone ctd Oe Te December ........ 97°6 92°3 
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Lowest Temperature. 
































Lowest Mean Lowest Mean 
Months. in Lowest of Months. in Lowest of 
Eight Years. | Hight Years. Eight Years. | Hight Years. 

J ANUATY.........04. 51°8 57°8 PU: hiss. achegeees. 29°0 34°2 
February ........ 55°8 58°4 ATI OUEE «<comstes 348 - 38°7 
BPG bs.267%. 05s 42°0 52°2 September........ 38°0 43°5 
PRGELD, oe ccs 50 coc oe: 40°2 46°3 October ss.sssaesees 45°2 48°7 
BS erecasecrsone she 35°4 39°6 November........ 45°2 50°9 
MUTI O Gece ts scat 0% 32°0 35°8 December ...:.... 52°2 56°4 





The average temperature of the coast district is about three 
degrees and a-half Fahrenheit above that of Maritzburg. 

In 1,095 evenly distributed observations the wind was blowing 
at Maritzburg— 


820 times from the cool quarter, off the sea. 
TAG. 45 % hot quarter, off the land. 
130 ,, along shore. 


About twenty-five times in the year .a strong, very dry, hot 
wind from the north-west blows at Maritzburg, for a few hours only 
at atime. The occurrence of this wind affords a very interesting 
illustration of the power of statistical treatment to elicit law out of 
seeming confusion. If these hot winds are noted during any single 
year, it is not possible to detect any clear order in their recurrence ; 
but if a period of eight years is taken, and the average number of 
hot winds for each month during the series of eight years is 
deduced, the order given in the following table becomes immediately 
apparent. 

Hot Winds. 



































Days on which Greatest Mean Days on which Greatest Mean 
_ Strong Hot Winds| Number in for Strong Hot Winds | Number in for 
occurred. Eight Years. | Hight Years. occurred. Eight Years. | Hight Years. 

PANUALY + ......00-.. 3 re SUB vincncdetnascde 4 23 
February ......... 3 1°2 IEE costs cies G ge 
EAPC isccessses: A oO” September........ 8 Bl 
April 3 0°8 October v.3:.4i0 8 4°9 
Ea pls wkavendiices 3 ee November........ 4, 32°C 
BMUELIO scsdsseoccres ss 3 o°8 December... 5 











The hot wind increases in frequency from June to September 
and decreases in frequency from September to December, being very 
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unfrequent for the remaining months of the year, from January to 
June. In other words, it is a phenomenon entirely dependent on 
the great seasonal march of the vertical sun to and fro across the 
parallels of latitude. 

In speaking of the Kafir race, the author wishes it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that although the natural tendency of these 
people is to repose and indolence, this by no means implies any 
incapability of being induced to accomplish much useful work when 
placed within the influence of Huropean energy and direction. 
There were between eleven and twelve thousand natives reported to 
have engaged themselves in some kind of useful service to white 
masters during the last year. The author really estimates the 
capacities of the south-eastern African Kafir race very highly, under 
the circumstance of judicious handling and management. The pith 
of the matter is, simply, that this race can be raised in civilisation by 
appropriate action from without, but does not raise itself through 
internal and inherent development. This, however, in common 
with various other topics of less local interest, have been avoided 
on this occasion, because the time has not yet come to deal with it 
statistically. The author has considered that hopes, anticipations, 
fears, and regrets are not properly topics for a meeting of the 
Statistical Society. 

It should also be understood that all the methods and processes 
employed for collecting information regarding economical facts, are 
necessarily rude and imperfect in young lands circumstanced like 
Natal. The figures presented in this paper have been collected with 
considerable care, and they are the best that are available at the 
present time. They must, however, on the whole, be accepted as 
mere approximations to the truth. They are certainly near and 
illustrative approximations, and, therefore, possess very consider- 
able positive value. ‘The author also desires to say that he has 
taken care that the points which he has brought into leading promi- 
nence are those upon which most exact reliance can be placed. 
Where he has been able to see his own way clearly, he has pointed 
to the deductions which have seemed to him to be obvious and 
unmistakable. In all other instances he has left the facts to speak, 
without interpretation, for themselves. 
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A.—Land under Crops in the Colony of Natal, 1859-66. 





Nature of Crops. 1859.}; 1860. | 1861.; 1862. 1863,| 1864. | 1865.} 1866. 






































Acres. Acres Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
RYE GAD 2 reiisneaendes woes 1,459} 1,410 | 1,443] 1,075 613] 1,139] 1,824] 1,859 
Indian corn.......,.... 24,368 | 43,703 [24,498 |33,682 |24,451 |23,475 |28,3842 | 63,260 
BEETS = 55M aes varct od 3,215 | 11,266 | 8,600| 5,167 | 7,480 ]11,540] 8,953} 22,155 
MD ccpaticsansencssoe: 7,695 | 5,939 | 7,954) 2,547 | 3,772| 4,062| 1,141] 1,148 
ELOY cry. ssa soaes +02: 444, 210 842 Ga) 314 213 190 206 
(CET Ce eee pene 147 276 | 17S) Booey LEON 226 [> 33 24.5 
Buckwheat ........... 82 60 37 101 9S” 125 65 TT 


Potatoes, common] 1,929 416 563} 551 509), go4| 629) 1,708 
3 sweet ....| 576 488 629) 1,010) - 950" 758.) 832) - Tae 


Sugar cane 4........... 4,596] 6,341 | 7,442] 8,980] 9,836 |10,766 |11,580] 12,796 
ME OHCON «a dedscksatctentes | EGO 166 164 218 269 F924 199)’ 3,064 
POO Me ch Sue elck esas 1; — ae — — _ — _— 

Arrowroot ............ 1,039 680 | 235)) (130) 188) 2a6s 807 451 
SOCOM 55. h.5000).0052 — 18 G3 2357) 1280) 2,680) 1.861) 1,262 
PRODACCO  cxe svceciveets — a0 221 82 353 313 260 164 
Vegetables ............ 344. 371 309) 523| 642) 834] 830 4796 


Pola Sania 46,064| 71,271 |52,678 154,784 [50,801 |47,746 [58,042 110,176 


| 
| 





C.— Value of the H'xports from the Colony of Natal, 1852-67. 





1852. | 1857. | 1862. | 1868. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. 

















ROO —rs,9ic.secke ys sisss £/ — 3,136 | 1,547] 2,801] 2,848] 3,943] 5,744] 9,139 
ADO PCOS. sscssessveseoee: 338 142 140 231 56 95 439| 1,266 
Farid meal ...........0-«. — 948 737 252 47 518 157 — 

ke ae ee ee 940 aay 4,970} 9,008 788 846 7,oll|~ 6sr8a. 
oly Se ae ee ee 6,701 | 12,142 | 11,381} 8,204} 5,650] 3,395] 11,114] 8,056 
OS eee | oo 1,413 183 124 3; — 1,672] 4,006 
ee eee PHO) 1237265 5,514] 6,431} 4,783) 6,236) 5,471) 4,252 
ocr: 006 On Xo \0) (- Al 602 882} 1,048 272, 459 885 a 

Bor dll kinds .....c... — 268 (28|. 1,355 2,083) 1,942) 2,052 2,019 
nals, living, horses, &c.} — 434 486 148 105 239 131 1,429 
eats fs... | 6,274 | 18,170 | 27,059] 40,736] 26,254] 19,154| 6,673] 5,908 
ich feathers ..........06.( 875 | 2,510 681 OO) i1,2001} 0,921) 11,200 
Lh 2,026 | 9,887 | 38,482] 48,526] 61,720] 66,747] 71,433| 80,999 
EM, kb ib ivccsivusseavd. 65 — 62 832] 2,646] 3,984] 4,699 4,902 
ir and molasses ........ 12 | 2,291 | 21,293) 26,216] 94,859] 76,618] 66,253] 70,563 
e8, cayenne pepper...) — — = 140 86 3871 LAZZ2 14226 

















hg we £| 27,846 | 82,497 |127,228|158,¢65 [220,267 |210,2¢4 [203,402 | 226,671 
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B.—Value oJ the Imports into the Colony of Natal, 1852-67. 





1852. 





Cotton manufactures .... £| 10,953 
blankets and sheets; 3,544 


3) 


MINOT Sat ahavcacseteaatbesdeoesveees 1,001- 
Woollen manufactures ....| 3,210 

i blankets ......... 2,297 
Leather manufactures ....) 2,050 
PAPAL), CEC, .4<,<crcptveondanss- 2,572 
Haberdashery. ..icics...0 i000 8,413 
MICA hi ya trigatectuaielc res 1,982 
DACGIELY cOEC: sicsinnsncurendin 14040 
Cabinet and upholstery BAS 

NWO aotersccticscran tenes 
Fron ‘ofall kinds © z.....a8% 556 
Ironmongery, cutlery, &e.} 4,559 
Wood, boards, &¢. ............ 377 
7 


Agricultural implements | 1,735 


Machinery and railway 995 
MLBINT acasirenescsmt sesso: 
FLAP DOME WOPKS. cs. .ceosyenese — 
Ale and beer ...........: gals.| (25,640 
55 Value oi. £/ 2,224 
PIES. csccocsansvearpevserenenvaenss 4,585 
a oe ee 1,835 
ME GOO ste ves, veneciucriuge nancies 5,090 
MPLA cs; teeth ceased cate snucecbece 1,633 
Brat, WAVE sc. stessscieacestever 4,429 
gp NOONE M A.A eliak ns 1,042 
Oilmen’s stores ..........000. 2,347 
Tobacco and cigars............ 1,721 
Plour and meal ........1....... | 8,948 
Grain of all kinds ............ 599 
CE re ne 641 
t : fi 
Teil neo entices hos 








1857. 


16,206 
9,648 
3,262 
fore) 
35270 
3,855 
6,889 

BUSA 72 
3,466 
3,645 
45732 


1,928 
9,082 


611 | 
1,7 43| 5 


ssa] 122 


—_ 


31,401 
35743 
73775 
45939 

10,373 
2,882, 
1,366 

839 
45317 
1,017 
5577 

634 
1,10) 





1862. 


28,496 
12,624 
5,417 
6,025 
4,572 
10,302 
24,538 
25,685 
1,986 
5,813 


9,469 


1.776 


31,740 
5,952 
5,077 


52,772 


152,563 


19,406 
11,884 
8,320 
14,622 
7518 
422 
2,616 
13,640 
1,381 
20,143 
4,762 
6,096 





1863. 


26,412 
3,073 
3,346 
9,885 
4,721 

17,414 

23,476 

335556 
25483 
8,757 
6,625 

18,431 

15,558 
5,781 
4,094 


10,705 


23,601 


1864. 





54,346 
4,090 
6,304 

19,387 
7,824 

22,370 

34,606 

42,044 
3,566 

11,218 


9,568 


24,230 
33,073 
8,946 
4,558 


9,796 
2,600 


55,994. |128,051 


92765 
17,284 
8,632 
26,443 
7,598 
281 
2,228 
10,559 
8,137 
29,608 
6,842 
95274 





13,328 
22,612 
14,603 
23,150 
7,726 
5 
2,236 
16,406 
6,560 
31,320 
6,918 
9,716 














1865. | 1866. | 1867. 
= i 
33,832 | 22,783] 41,359 
10,686| 5,427] 9,237 
5,999| 3,483] 6,109 
11,437] 7,734} 9,490 
14,270] 5,466] 6,137 
15,675| 6,149] 10,503 
27,702 | 16,045] 17,154 
38,134] 28,002] 27,153 | 
1,386 599 395 
8,584| 1,814 957 
9,599| 2,662) 3,628 
19,4421 2,557] 4,057 
28,508 | 10,091] 7,078 
£2,113 87; — 
1,172). L069 5,206 
9,458} 9,405 778 
168,093 102,236 | 73,747) 
22,048 | 8,927] 8,896 
16,706 6,196 6,136 
9,344| 5,624) 2,841 
9,937} 14,443} 9,816 
4,747| 3,899] 4,932 
1,264 883 564 
9,961} 5,880] 2,554 
1,955| 1,459} 1,036 
18,728 | 22,981] 13,482 
9,285} 2,838] 3,426 
9,401 | 10,520} 10,785 











184,549 [449,469 |4.73,333 (591,686 424,206 [263,305 [269,580 
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D,—Prices of Articles Imported into Natal, 1857-66. 


Prices. 


Imported Articles. 
1857. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 
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Prices—Contd. 


Imported Articles. 
1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 
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E.— Prices of Colonial Produce in Natal, 1859-66. 


















































Description Prices of Native Produce." 
of Ge tere Te eae CR ae 
she ee 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 
SMe” SA Su A S.C ats) 8: (de SB. thee ae 
Wheat ....p.muid) 27 0-50 0/27 0 — 40 ©|/25 0-33 3 | 30 o— 46 o 
Indian corn ,, 4 0O—8 8] 6 o— 30 of10 O—28 4 5 O— II, 4 
aun STOUNL 5; 7 0O—14 6l10 o— 35 o/21 O—380 4 8 o— 19 Oo 
Kafir corn 3 —_ — 8 O0—25 0O 5 o— 10 0 
OaGa) cece 53 12 0—20 0/15 o — 25 of15 3—24 0115 o— 30 Oo 
Darley, ives » | 10 O—15 -0/15. 0 ~ 24 0/12 O0—20 O | 12 o— 25 Oo 
BOSS 0% Re 18 0—20 6/20 o— 27 of/17 6—27 6 | 16 o— 21 8 
Buckwheat 12 O 18 o— 20 0/10 O—22 6 | 10 o— 24 Oo 
Rotators, « 0080 ley G18, Oil yoo Sas Vo 0220 Gorman eee 
mon, per muid { 
Sel ae Mauls Seer maak Senay 4 o—10 o}| 6 0-15 0 | 4 8—12 o 
per muid...%,. 
SUA sere. p. cwt. : 24 9—35 0125 o — 320/28 0-34 0+) 26 oOo go © 
Comes 40.0.0: perp. A “Oo EO ~ Tevet Oi gt 0 i 02 ae 
FICE, essisess as 0 3 40 ‘o permuid | 30 0 30 O— 37 6 
Arrowroot, p.cwt.| 37 O—37 6 |30 o — 35 0/80 O—40 0 | 30 c— 35 oc 
Dried fruit, p.muid} 40 O0—80 0j;40 o — 60 0/20 O—40 O | 20 o—120 o 
WOOD. sds: perdb, 2 O14.) 62 Oo ea 31 00°10 2-7 |, fo<10—— ae 
YOCOM . e455 — eo, a% oa ©: 6 
Oathay,p.1 000Ibs 45 O—90 0/45 o —100 0/40 O—75 O | 50 o— 75 oO 
Tobacco ....per lb. — tL, CO) 2 4044-0 39 0 2 6— 60 
Description Prices of Colonial Produce—Coniéd. 
of 7 a. ae on ee ————— 
Erodune, 1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 
Be Ss. On Od: Ce Aik ae 3 s. ¢d4 8, ad. See 
Wheat ....p.muid) 29 9—42 6126 9 — 50 0/12 8 — 35 O| 20 o— 35 0 
Indiancorn ,, 3 G—-ll 6/:3.0— 20 0/10) 0 — 20, 0). 9% 6— Jos 
» goround.,, (10 O-17 Io o— 27 6/12 8 — 27 61 7 o— EO -"O 
Kafir corn - 4 6—12 0} 4 6— 16 of10 0— 21-015 o— 16 & 
Oats: Garccniose » |15 O—-25 0113 9 — 30 0/19 0 — 30 O| 15 o— 24% Oo 
Barley... » te 4a ce o— 20 0/15 0—20 0] 14 8— 36 4 
BCaTS: © viccsse » |10, O—29 O}16 oO 25 0/10 0 — 25 0} 12 G-="30°-6 
Buckwheat ~,, | 1 4-20 O/] 12.°6.— 20 ©) 12 6 —9b 101174. = oe = 
soe eeramuid ¢|20 820 0]12 0—20 0/12 0—20 0] 6 o~ 20 o 
A 
roermid t| # 0-8 Ol so =a 6) # B18 0) Gee 
Bulget ai... p- cwt.115 O—46 0/17 0 — 46 0/20 0 — 50 0/18 o— 30 o 
COCO Gisisc, per lb| 1 O— 1 5] o 11 — 2 .6| 0 93— 1 6] © 10 az 6 
Riee...........p-muid] 28 O0—55 0/28 o — 52 0/25 0 — 37 O|*30 o— 76 0 
Arrowroot, p.cwt.|38 O—67 6/30 o — 67 6/30 0— 40 O| 25 o— 38 4 
Dried fruit, p.muid -—- to 64— 40 o/fO0 64— 75 Olfo0 3— o 7 
WOO css, per lbs] 0 10— 1 O}°6 10 = & “o)} 0 5 91-8) © sae 
Cotton........ 0 6—1 6] o 5— of 4-198) 0 350m s 
Oat hay, vi il ,0001bs 47 6—70 O|47 6 de 3 0/47 6 —105 O| 35 o—120 o 
Tobacco ...perlb| 1 O—2 9{ 1 3— § of O Fi— 4 6] 0 g— 4: SO 


Note——A muid is a sack of three imperial bushels capacity. 
* Per bag. | ep er tb, 
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On the Rist, Progress, and Future Prospeors of Tea Curivarion 
in British Inpra. By Cuarntes Henry Fiurper, Esq., Secretary 
to the Lower and Northern Assam Tea Conpanies, and Honorary 


Secretary to the Indian Tea Planters’ Association. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th December, 1868.] 


THe plant Thea, which is a shrub, nearly allied to the genus 
Camellia, and from which the tea of commerce is manufactured, 
has been cultivated by the Chinese since about the year a.p. 350, 
and was discovered by Bruce in or about the year 1823 growing in 
the forests of Assam; but whether the plant or trees found were 
indigenous to the soil, or were the remains of cultivation carried on 
by the former inhabitants of the country, is a point on which there 
are many differences of opinion. 

The plants discovered by Bruce, and those since cultivated in 
British India are merely varieties of the same species as those 
cultivated in China, and if left to their natural growth, attain a 
height of from 20 to 40 feet, with numerous branches; the main 
trunk attains a diameter of from 10 to 20 inches, and the lateral 
branches from 1 to 4 inches; but in a state of cultivation it is kept 
down, by judicious pruning, to a height of from 3 to 5 feet. The 
leaves are lanceolate, and attain, when full grown, a length of from 
5 to 9 inches. 

The green and black teas of commerce are made from the same 
plant, the difference arising solely from the difference in the manu- 
facture. The green tea being made direct from the green leaf, 
while the black is allowed to wither by exposure to the sun, or hot 
air, before manufacture. 

The tea plant appears to flourish best in a sub-tropical climate, 
2.é., in China, in N. lat. 24° to 35°, and British India in N. lat. 25° 
to 28°, and requires, in addition to most excellent soil, a very large 
average rainfall, and a comparatively high temperature. 

The first gardens opened out and planted in British India were 
those in the northern part of the valley of Assam, under the orders 
of the then Government of India, and under the immediate super- 
vision of the late Generals Jenkins and Vetch, the former of whom 
was commissioner of the province. These experimental gardens, 
formed of the tea trees found thereon, and cleared of the other 
forest trees and jungles surrounding them, were sown, wherever 
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vacancies required filling up, with the seed from the trees growing. 
This took place in 1834-35, and in 1835 the Government appointed 
a superintendent of tea forests. Subsequently, in 1839-40, the bulk 
of these gardens were made over by the Government to “ The 
* Assam Company,” who, with varied success, have continued and 
extended the cultivation of the tea plant in this and other parts 
of the valley of Assam. 

About the close of the administration of the late Lord Dalhousie, 
very liberal rules were issued under which the waste lands of 
Bengal and the annexed provinces might be acquired, and these 
greatly stimulated the extension of tea cultivation in Pritish India. 
They were as follows :-— 

In Assam and Cachar there were ove-fourth of grant rent free for 
ever, as allowance for making roads, &c. The remainder rent free 
for fifteen years; next ten years 45d. per acre per annum; next 
seventy-four years 6d. per acre per annum; and afterwards it was 
liable to reassessment at a moderate rate, not exceeding that ruling 
then for other lands not permanently settled. 

The difficulties found, however, in strictly complying with the 
rules, in reference to bringing under cultivation certain proportions 
of the total acreage of the lands granted within the prescribed 
periods, induced the Government of Lord Canning, in October, 
1861, on the representations of the planters, to promulgate the 
resolutions or rules known as ‘“‘ Lord Canning’s,’’ whereby planters 
holding under the old, or “Lord Dalhousie’s,” rules, might com- 
mute their holdings into a fee simple or freehold, on payment of 
certain amounts per acre, ranging from 2 rupees 8 annas (7.e., 5s.) 
upwards, according to the dates of the original grants; and when 
existing planters or others desired to acquire from that date waste 
lands, the price was fixed at 5s. per acre, possession being given on 
a payment of 10 per cent. into the local courts, the remainder of the 
purchase money remaining, if wished, at 10 per cent. per annum 
interest, payable within ten years. These rules were not sanctioned 
by the Secretary for India. The rules now in existence, sanctioned 
by the Government of Bengal, are modifications of the above, but 
the lands are put up to auction, if not held under previous grants 
or certificates of possession. 

The facilities thus granted by the Government, not only stimu- 
lated the cultivation of tea in British India legitimately, but 
unfortunately introduced a class of speculators, who acquired vast 
tracts of the best lands suitable for tea cultivation, and who pro- 
ceeded to clear and plant, as fast as possible, large areas of the 
lands acquired with a view to immediate sale, at prices which were 
then ruling (rool. per acre for land under tea in good cultivation, 
being about the average), owing to the success of the Assam 
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Company and others, the non-competition for labour, and the prices 
paid for seed by the new planters. 

The sale of a large proportion of these gardens, which were 
formed with local labowr at a comparatively small cost, at rates 
which (admitting the gardens were fairly good) precluded remu- 
nerative results on the amounts paid for them in the face of an 
active competition for the existing local labour, and the enormous 
amount of labour required to be imported, and consequent thereon 
the great increase in the price of provisions, &c., as well as the influx 
(as managers of these estates) of inexperienced persons, owing to 
the sudden expansion of tea cultivation, has undoubtedly, combined 
with a lavish expenditure, in bringing the tea interests of British 
India to the verge of ruin—if not of extinction. Happily to a 
ereat extent these evils have been mitigated, and by a report 
issued lately of “‘ The Commissioners appointed. to Inquire into the 
“State and Prospects of Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and 
‘‘ Sylhet,” in accordance with the resolution of the Government 
of Bengal, dated November, 1867, it appears that after a careful 
and lengthened investigation and taking evidence on the spot, they 
came to the conclusion, vide p. 14 of their report, that— 

“ On the whole, we see no reason to believe that, as far as soil and 
“climate go, tea cannot be grown profitably m Assam, Cachar, and 
“ Sylhet. The whole matter may be reduced to the one question 
“of the supply of labowr. If this caw be obtamned im sufficient 
* quantity, and at reasonable cost, GARDENS PROPERLY PLANTED AND 
‘* ECONOMICALLY MANAGED, OUGHT TO RETURN A FAIR PROFIT ON THE 
** OUTLAY.” 

It may be fairly stated, that no crop is more dependent on an 
adequate supply of labour than tea. Until the trees have become 
fit to pick leaf from, it requires at least one man to each two acres 
for clearing, hoeing, and planting; afterwards one man to the acre 
as a minimum; for in addition to keeping the ground clear of 
jungle, the leaf picking, when a flush is out, employs every hand, 
and the leaf, if neglected for even forty-eight hours, becomes unfit 
for the manufacture of the higher qualities of tea—such as flowery 
pekoe, pekoe, and souchong. The labour question, therefore, in the 
words of the “Tea Commissioners of 1868,” is the sole question 
to look to in the future, and the following data will show 
approximately the present position. 


Area and Population. 


An approximate idea of the lands actually at the disposal of the 
Government of India, ¢.e., 1859-60, in districts suitable to the cul- 
tivation of the tea plant, may be gathered from imperfect state- 
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ments in possession of Government (none of the lands having been 
surveyed), which are as follows :— 


Acres. 
In four districts of Assam there were over .... 6,000,000 
sy Geen 751 ..chulkssein erties ssetedesbeatedet aretite 259,000 
fT OBCRL otek labret eR ete 200,000 


of these about 546,000 acres have been taken up, and 46,000 
brought under tea cultivation.* 
The area of Assam in 1854 was stated as follows :— 





Under General = 
Cultivation, Square Miles. Population. 
Square Miles. 




















562 EG EIT OOD «cc cribscttactrcsesen avost ene 35345 | 387,775 
276 INOW SOME Haditha eats taRU ra eacaes 8,712 241,300 
346 Direring je iniescroettaiest be Messin 2,844 185,569 
256 OCD AS EIU ca cssobavensccetan tater Ges viaroteearts 5544.0 | 159,573 
134 Tuekimpore sikh. Pet toes 88 eal 9,900 85,296 
677 rowel Padall | Vscyscags naeswaust ons cttegeawtens | 4,104 | 141,638 











The total stated by Colonel Vetch before the House of Commons 
was about 1,000,000, and this agrees with Captain Butler’s figures, 
as Assam proper is generally reckoned without Gowalparah; this 
was in 1858-59. 

In 1866-67 the population had increased to about 1,750,000. 

The large importation of labour into Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, 
began in 1863, as the following table shows: 








From May, 1863, to January, 1868. 





Coolies Mortality | Percentage of Duration of 

















Embarked. during Voyage. Deaths. Voyage. 
ASEM: crassa vt incaliacetins B43 82 i,vig weer’ 1 month 
CRON AF aii dane tsaastem 62,055 2,456 4°70 6 
SVLBSt.. asAaartuernoamet ay es 82 20. 2 weeks 





These high death-rates were caused by cholera, overcrowding, and 
a bad selection of emigrants ; where a careful supervision has been 
exercised in the recruiting, losses by deaths on the voyage are the 
exception. 

The average rate of wages per month in Assam was from 
2 rupees 8 annas (i.e., 5s.), to 3 rupees (6s.), previous to 1857. 

In 1859 the wages rose to 4 rupees per month, for labour, and 
since that to 7 and 8 rupees per month, through competition. 


* Vide Captain Butler. 
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The principal articles consumed by the coolies of Assam are 
rice, vegetables, and fish. 

In 1856-57, the price of dhan, 7.e., rice in the husk, was about 
I rupee, or 2s. for eight maunds, or 640 lbs. 

In 1862-63 it had risen to t rupee for two maunds, or 160 lbs., 
and since that the rate per maund has.increased to 2 and 3 rupees. 

The revenue in 1852-53 amounted to 750,000 rupees, or 75,0001., 
while in 1864-65 it had reached a total of 2,630,000 rupees, or 
263,000/., over 100,000/. of which was from land and forest revenue, 
while 150,000/. was received from excise and stamps, and thereby 
mainly (¢.e., to the extent of 143,500/.) from the sale of opium to 
the labouring population, to the frightful extent of the use of this 
pernicious drug may be attributed the indolence and degeneracy of 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the valley of Assam. The increase 
in the quantity sold, and the revenue obtained thereby, has been as 
follows :— — 














Sold. Revenue. 

Ibs. £ 
ESS SOO sarsvisenceeeriis 32,720 21,400 
{CeO Otametasislen mses 355,200 143,500 


and it has considerably increased since. 

Under the following heads I shall proceed to show what is the 
now admitted conclusions arrived at, by the most practical planters, 
after the experiences obtained. 

First. What a garden ought to cost per acre, up to the time the 
produce will cover the expenses ? 

Second. The annual outlay, per acre, thereon afterwards, to 
keep it in good cultivation, and to manufacture the produce ? 

Third. The reasonable out turn of tea per acre that may be 
expected ? 

Fourth. What average price per pound may be reasonably 
calculated upon ? 

In considering the first question, it will depend greatly upon the 
terms on which the planter acquired the land, 2.e., whether at the 
upset price of 2 rupees 8 annas (or 5s.), or at higher prices, as 
much as 40 rupees (or 4/.) per acre having been given during the 
mania, and through competition for the waste land; next, whether 
he has cumbered himself with an extent of land far beyond the 
area he intends to cultivate, which has been the general rule hitherto, 
under the idea that it would keep out competitors. Assuming, 
however, that the land cost only 5s. per acre, and a certain amount 
of local labour is obtainable, and that the requisite number of 
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imported coolies can be obtained at 50 rupees, or 5/. per head, and 
that the rate of wages paid to each adult does not exceed 6 rupees 
per month, 7.¢., 12s., then the average cost per acre will not be less 
than 500 rupees, or 50/. for opening out and keeping 1t in proper 
cultivation until the returns are sufficient to meet the working 
expenses. 

The principal expenses are, first year :— 

Purchase of grant. 

Importing labour. 

Buildings and implements. 

Stock and keep thereof. 

European and native establishments. 

Wages of cooles, for clearance of forest and jungle, and sub- 


sequently staking, sowing, and hocing land cleared, say 


eight times. 

Purchase of seed. 

Making of nurseries for transplanting into vacancies. 

General expenses, exchange, Se. 
and may be calculated at 20. per acre. 

In the second and third years the items would differ but little, 
except in the first, and that only imported labour would be required 
to fill up vacancies occasioned by deaths, absconders, &c., say 10 per 
cent. The expenditure per annum would be, say, 15/. per acre. 


Annual Outlay thereafter per Acre on Factories. 


This, at present rates and appliances, according to the most 
reliable sources, cannot be taken under nine pounds per acre for 
cultwation expenses, which include the following :— 

European and natwe establishment. 
Imported labour. 

Wages of coolves for, say nine hoeings. 
Buildings and repairs. 

Stock and keep, general expenses, Sc. 

To this must be added, say from 11. 10s. to 21., for manufacturing, 
1.€., for plucking, rolling, firing, sorting, implements, materials, pack- 
img, SC. 

The cost, therefore, of the produce from each acre of land under 
cultivation, should be, on leawing the factory, from iol. 10s. to 111. 

The average cost hitherto of freight, insurance, landing charges, 
commission, brokerage, &c., from dispatch of, teas from factories to 
sale, has been 1/. 10s. to 12. 152. per chest or maund. 

The general opinion is, that a garden that can give an average 
of four chests, or maunds of 80 lbs. each per acre, say 320 lbs. of 
manufactured tea per acre, is a good one; there are many gardens 
undoubtedly in British India, that have given, over an extensive 
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area of cultivation, much more than this average, but they are at 
present exceptions; a safe average may be taken at three chests or 
240 lbs.; and as each chest or maund of tea manufactured, takes on 
an average four maunds or 320 lbs. of the green leaf as gathered to 
produce same, it will be seen that even with double the average 
crop, the return of green leaf per acre would only amount to 
1,920 lbs., or less than one ton, which ought to be considered a very 
moderate result for crops that are gathered in on an average fifteen 
times per annum. The out turn per acre will again depend— 

On the nature and quality of the soil. 

The locality of the garden in reference to aspect and average 
rainfall. 

The variety of plant cultivated. 

The distances the plants were originally staked or planted out 
apart, and more especially on the amount of labour available. 

Indeed this latter, although named last, is the one question (in 
the language of the commissioners) that the future production 
of tea in British India depends upon; the amount of out turn per 
acre on good lands, and where the trees are of the Assam variety, 
may truly be said to depend on the labour available to work them. 
Gardens have been known to yield six, seven, and even nine maunds 
of 8olbs. each of manufactured tea, or from 480 lbs. to 720 lbs. per 
acre. One adult to each acre under tea cultivation, is considered 
the lowest amount of labour that a garden can be kept in a state of 
moderate cultivation with. 

The soil most preferred is a clayey but sandy loam, wherein the 
tap root can easily penetrate. That which is found to retain the 
greatest moisture should be selected, combined with natural drain- 
age, therefore the undulating slopes of hills, where extensive belts 
of forest exist, are preferred. 

A site that has water carriage is undoubtedly the best, if com- 
bined with the before-mentioned advantages, as the belts of forest 
on hills are well known as conducive to rainfall. 

The statistics available are very meagre, but it may be stated 
that the average rainfall is from 70 to 100 inches in Upper Assam, 
and 60 to go inches in Lower Assam. 

The variety most advisable to cultivate is from wdigenous or 
true Assam seed; that called the China, introduced by Fortune into 
the Himalayas and Upper Assam, not yielding at, and after full 
growth is attained, so much leaf per acre, nor is the strength and 
flavour equal to the Assam. A variety called the hybrid was in 
great favour for some time, but it has been found to relapse more 
into the ‘ China” character after some years’ growth, and more 
especially in the seed obtained therefrom. 

The distances apart varies extremely, viz., from 6 feet by 6 feet 
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to 3 feet by 3 feet, and is regulated greatly by the nature of the 
soil and the description or variety of plant to be grown. 


Average Price to be Obtained per Pound. 


The prices ruling for Indian teas for many years, owing to 
the small quantities produced and the strength and general good 
quality, were high compared with China teas. 

It appears from Government returns from 1851 to 1859, the 
wmports were as follows, against which is shown, for the same time, 
the production of the Assam Company, and the prices they realised 
NETT, V1Z.:— 





Sold by 
Assam Company 


Average Price 


Date. Imports. 
Crop of Year. sala, 
lbs. lbs. Sis. 
31st December, 1851................06 262,839 253,000 I z 
. 5 RE TO oi 310,198 271,427 fee 
55 Go 5 ORS Gene 270,776 366,687 2 
‘ Bais ecw 386,221 478,258 i pene 
fe ED OMase tet osaticces: 408,858 558,628 I ice 
a 5 Cana de Mig ie Ae 690,390 638,789 i 11% 
- 2 Or er 1,240,254 707,101 1 ee 
‘at Doric us 909,513 770,432 i, a3¢ 
me HOD sotareessoes ceacre 1,304,932 810,680 1-3 





Since 1860, when the imports exceeded one million pounds, 
more attention has been paid to Indian tea; and records of the 
emports, delweries out of bond, and stocks on hand have been kept, 
they are as follows, and the average sales and pee obtained by 
the Assam Company appended :— 




















Sold by : Pri 
Date. Imports. Deliveries. Stock. Assam Company | Average Frice 
as per Pound. 
Crop of Year. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. soe id. 
L860,.4) « Lyh T3006 1,036,000 800,000 880,154: 1. Sa 
‘OL... 91,520;000 1,292,000 1,028,000 933,850 I 10% 
’62.....| 1,761,060 1,681,000 959,000 1,092,513 2Se8 
63...) 2,563,000 2,257,000 1,270,000 1,165,052 2 5 
’64....1 3,285,000 2,781,000 1,783,000 1,146,652 2 py 
"O0j4 23h 1O;0CO 2,923,000 1,290,000 942,877 i 7. 
°66....]. 5,148,000 4,377,000 2,062,000 653,211 Big 
’67....| 7,084,000 6,223,000 2,863,000 765,320 I of 
68....| 813,300 | 7,820,000 | 3,691,000 940,000 | only half sola 





The average price therefore to be looked for may be taken at 
ts. gd. to Is. 10d. per lb. 


There was also afloat, on 30th November, 1868, 2,196,428 lbs., 


° 
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against 1,846,600lbs. same date last year of Indian teas from 
Calcutta. 

There are records of thirty-eight joint stock companies engaged 
in Indian tea production. 

Their nominal capital amounts to nearly four millions and a-half 
sterling. 

Their subscribed capital is about three millions and three-quarters 
sterling, and that called wo amounts to three millions. 

The above statistics do not include a number of companies in 
course of liquidation. 

The number of private planters is estimated at two hundred, 
but the want of reliable Government statistics on the foregoing 
points, is one of the chief reasons for laying this imperfect résumé 
of the rise and progress of tea cultivation in British India before 
your Society. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the future of tea culti- 
vation in’ British India must depend greatly on the action of the 
Government of Bengal in relation to labour, and it is to be believed 
that they are now fully alive to the importance of fostering, instead 
of obstructing, the cultivation of the tea plant. Considering the 
amount of capital engaged in its development, and the revenue 
derived from what was a few years ago mere waste land, it is 
trusted that the recommendations of the committee appointed on 
the tea cultivation of India will be carried out, and the competition 
between the Government engineers making roads, &c., and the 
planters cease. The Government import the labour they require for 
their works, and the rate of wages has become nearly reduced to 
that formerly ruling in Lower Assam. The planters in the upper 
provinces have only to abandon the senseless competition hitherto 
existing, to benefit likewise. The employment of machinery for 
manufacture of the tea and the cultivation of the soil, together with 
rigid economy in the expenditure, is now being generally introduced 
and enforced, and the cultivation in British India ought, for the 
future, at present rates, to yield remunerative results on the capital 
employed. 

The Governor-General’s agent (vide letter to Government of 
Bengal, No. 118, of 11th November, 1859), stated that the quantity 
of waste land taken up i 1859, im Assam alone, was capable of 
producing 30,000,000 lbs., and he stated that if well cultivated, each 
acre would give six maunds, or 480 lbs. of tea and upwards. 
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Tne demand for retrenchment in the public expenditure is at present 
directed mainly against the great military services; but enough has 
been already said, both in and out of Parliament, to show that the 
estimates for civil services will not escape the assaults of economical 
reformers. The large amount (more than 15,000,000/.) expended 
under this head, and the great increase which this amount shows 
over the sum voted by Parliament under the same head in 1848, 
when the total was 3,670,427/., and in 1858, when the total was 
11,844,166/., cannot fail to strike attention, and, by suggesting 
extravagance, provoke attack. This, in the public interest, is to be 
welcomed ; but the experience of former movements of the same 
kind should teach us that whether any benefit shall accrue to the 
public from the efforts of the economists will depend upon the 


judiciousness or otherwise of their criticisms and demands. Efforts 


equally earnest have utterly failed in consequence of the revulsion 
of opinion which ensued, when it was found that the facts had been 
misapprehended, and that the remedies proposed were rough and 
inconsiderate. It is with the hope of aiding to promote a true 
economy in at least a portion of the civil service, that I have 
endeavoured in this paper to contribute something towards sup- 
plying more influential critics with that indispensable preliminary 


to all suecessful action—an accurate acquaintance with the facts 
of the case. 


Starting, then, with the figures which represent the total — 
‘“ Hstimates”’ for civil services in the three decennial periods — 


mentioned, viz.:— 
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£ 
Ce Bre ee cee errecer ere rere rere eiegecusaents 3,670,427 
DOTO » casgvaceucasvuccstiors aqedacoaei Mee aaa RONG 11,844,166 
Mae GO elt envolecssaccuavanved oqoutevataeuuroratee 551665369" 


it may be useful to show what has been the real, as distinguished 
from the apparent, increase. or though this distinction is, of 
course, familiar to those who are accustomed to deal with the 
‘ Estimates,” the public is not unfrequently led astray by argu- 
ments against extravagant expenditure which imply that the whole 
difference of 11,498,942/., between the estimate for 1848-49 and 
that for 1868-69, represents so much additional money spent by 
the Government out of the general taxation; whereas a great deal 
of expenditure under heads common to both periods has been 
included in the “ Estimates” of the latter period and excluded from 
those of the former. For instance; in 1848-49, the entire cost of 
collecting the revenue, amounting to 4,108,481/., was paid out of the 
growing produce of the taxes in its progress to the exchequer. 
Similarly, the expenses of the law courts, and of other departments 
in which fees were received, were paid out of such fees whenever 
there was a surplus, and only charged upon the estimates when 
there was a deficiency, and then only to the extent of the deficiency. 
Again: the expenses of a number of departments, such as the Audit 
Office, General Register Office, &c., did not appear in the estimates, 
because they were charged, by act of Parliament, upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Yet again: a considerable portion of the expenditure 
formerly borne by local taxation—-as that incurred in respect of 
prosecutions, local constabulary, &c.—has been thrown upon the 
general taxation, and goes to swell the later estimates. The 
amounts, under some of these heads, I have not yet been able 
satisfactorily to ascertain; nor do I pledge myself to minute 
accuracy with regard to the others; but the following statement 
will, I believe, be useful, and sufficiently correct for the present 
purpose:— 


* It may be as well to state, in order to avoid misapprehension, that this 
15,169,369/. does not represent the entire amount of taxation appropriated to civil 
services. It is the sum now voted by Parliament for this purpose; but there is 
still a considerable amount which does not appear in this form; as, for example, the 
salaries and pensions of the judges, which, for obvious and adequate reasons, are 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, and the whole expenses of the diplomatic 
service, which, for less intelligible reasons, are equally withdrawn from the annual 
scrutiny of Parliament. There is also the cost of the civil departments connected 
with the army and navy, which is borne upon the army and navy estimates. The 
entire cost of the civil service, including these items, may be stated at 16,828,849/. 
It will, however, be sufficient for the present purpose merely to allude to this 
additional expenditure; limiting the scope of this paper to sums now covered by 
the yearly votes. 
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Amount in each of the undermentioned 


Sources from which certain ; : 
Financial Years. 


Expenditure 
now Charged on the Civil Service Estimates, 
was formerly Defrayed. 1848-49. 1858-59. 
Growing Revenue, viz.:— £ £ 
Cost Of WONeCHON co. sscsandeesseonsess fiaspavnoss 4,128,481 — 
CVGHION (CHAP QER  Sesnecspansssennessecostantveaters eer 356,850 — 
Consolidated Waid! - o.rirsssceessccscredscsacvsesevane 1,006,117 4,478 
Navy GBbUN ALES. ccashiexe.bicstacttoreneeseotssaettvhstn, 840,734 988,488 
TY GOS oer casseqansgnsontoceuts sp fiveas Mcanre ners a oneeatees r P 
TSOCAL TACOS dasvnosdewepavsseeeebecdes asa earsas Widener P ? 
Total (upwards of) ............ 6,332,182 992,966 
| 





Before, therefore, a fair comparison can be made between these 
years and 1868-69, the sum of 6,332,182/. must be added to the 
estimate for 1848-49, and the sum of 992,966/. must be added to 
the estimate for 1858-59; besides, in‘each case, a considerable sum 
on account of expenses then defrayed by fees and by local rates. 
As I have not yet, however, been able to satisfy myself as to the 
exact amounts under these heads, it seems best to give the totals 
without any addition on this account; bearing in mind that the 
sums ascribed to the two earlier periods will, in consequence, 
appear smaller, by some hundreds of thousands of pounds, than was 
actually the case.* With this qualification the comparison between 
these periods will be as follows :-— 


£ 
LOLS AO ©,» osnsacyancetumupecnsednonsebwotaeredaten cd tans 10,002,609 
BSSOO" Aion cieaernddcor ee ee eee pa 1258375132 
EOSHOD. batalecedtle Pho sontantstoasnspMebaatun tiple 15,169,369 


The real increase, therefore, in the amount of public money devoted 
to objects for which the civil service estimates now provide has 
been somewhat less than— 


£ 
Between 1848 and 1858 .......sssscssosesseneoss 263 Aces 
. NO: 3h, IRD? Resecn earns ryeeeeee 25 332,23 4 
“ Co ea Ol o eRe eee EF 5,166,760 





Or, perhaps we may say, with a tolerable approach to accuracy, 
that the increase in the last twenty years is, in round numbers, 
somewhat less than 5,000,000/. Or, the comparison may be put 


* The amount borne upon the estimates for 1868-69 for the expenses of depart- 
ments formerly supported ont of fees, is 799,181. The amount in the case of 
expenses formerly charged upon local rates, I have not been able with sufficient 
accuracy to compute. 

+ This is the net increase, after allowing for the amount saved by the abolition 
of some departments and the reorganization of others; an amount by no means 
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in another way. Thus, supposing that the expenditure for civil 
services were now defrayed from the same sources as those from 
which it was defrayed, or from which it may be assumed that it 
would, if then existing, have been defrayed, in 1848, the total of the 
estimates for civil services at these two periods (taking, roughly, 
the sum chargeable on local rates at the low figure of 150,000.) 
would stand nearly as follows :— 


£ 
Hives feeb ace asldec acs avaleo eters aceon oees veuateul taaeaes 35670,427 
|G SRNR a og cee A ncn Sota oe Aa 6,301,547 


So that, but for the transfer of charges from one fund to another, 
the estimates for the current year would have only shown an 
increase of 2,631,120/. over those of 1848. Of course, the real 
addition to the public burdens would be about twice this amount; 
and itis on many accounts better that the actual extent of these 
burdens should be fully known; but this will serve to show how 
needful it is to look beneath the surface of a comparative statement, 
such as that which places the 15,169,369/. of the present estimates 
alongside of the 3,670,427/. of the estimates of twenty years ago. 

Taking, then, 1848 and 1868 as the two years for comparison, 
and accepting 5,000,000/. as the amount of increased expenditure in 
the twenty years—the next point for consideration is, what has the 
nation obtained in exchange for this additional outlay? For, of 
course, the question whether this expenditure is excessive, and 
whether retrenchment is possible, must depend upon the question 
whether the objects for which this outlay has been incurred are 
sufficiently valuable and such as the nation is determined to attain. 
If they are, the only other question is, whether the same advantages 
could be obtained for the country at a lower rate. In other words, 
we may inquire (I) are the results worth having? and (II) if so, 
can the machinery for producing them be cheapened ? 


I.—The Objects Attained by the Increase in the Civil Service Estimates. 


In the first place, as to the value of the results for the sake of 
which the country has thus augmented the burden of taxation, the 
following list will show in what particular class of expenditure 
(according to the not very satisfactory grouping adopted by the 
Treasury) the increase has chiefly occurred; the assignment of the 
items to one class or another being governed by the practice pre- 
vailing in 1868 :—* 
unimportant as proving the tendency towards economy, but not so great as to affect 
. the argument of the paper. 

* The increase, in some of the first seven classes, has been somewhat larger, 
and that in the revenue departments somewhat smaller, than is here represented, 


on account of postage charged differently in the different years. This, however 
does not affect the total. 
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Class, in the bees ae Aggregate Diminution, Net Increase. 
£ £ L£ 
1. Public works and buildings................ 817,694 159,775 657,922 | 
11. Salaries and expenses of public | 
COPATTIMONUS seresotrrarsactPaetaas sreaanst aa MOB ARS +l se PE BRE | 
TEE. Lar Od VUSTICOs «5 he tecsagycencvaaptannt 1,813,557 80,603 1,732,954 
Iv. Education, science and art. ........... fates Sigh O TG POO 9,928 LjTS 1,562 
v. Colonial, consular, and other foreign 
SOPVICOS:, ...5coeaycd a eraducconcavs<<antsares zn sae ag 107,288 599910 
vi. Superannuations (exclusive of 
revenue departments) and cha- 265,656 49,329 216,329 


THAIS GYATUIELER, -cevecpsrncss yes dveseons 


vir. Miscellaneous, special, and tem- 95,280 122,686 |[dec. | 27,406 














POLAT P OVS CUS oA eociaes 
— Revenue departments wcccsseereeere: 1)460563)1 465,788 993,743 
dh ng, alten Mea aly 6,270,590 | 1,103,830 | 5,166,760 





A few observations on this list will suffice to explain what, more 
particularly, this increased expenditure represents. 

1. Large as is the increased outlay on public works and build- 
ings, my impression is, that the objects upon which it has been 
expended—public offices, art galleries, parks, and pleasure gardens 
—have been demanded by the country; and not only so, but that this 
demand will continue and even necessitate a further increase. It 
must be remembered, too, that the application of money to the 
erection or enlargement of Government offices partakes of the 
nature of an investment, by which a permanent substantial property 
is acquired, and by which an ultimate saving may be realised. It 
would have been true economy to have laid out, years ago, large 
sums upon the acquisition of the ground now wanted for this pur- 
pose. The single item of “Rent of buildings hired for official 
‘“‘ purposes” amounts now to upwards of 30,000/. per annum, and 
must of course increase with the rise in rents generally. But, how- 
ever this may be, there seems no room to doubt that—what with 
new Law Courts, new National Gallery, new and concentrated 
offices for the transaction of the public business—there is a great — 
increase of work to be done under this head, and that the public 
wants to have it done. Some of the principal items in the current 
estimates are— 


£ 

Royal parks and pleasure gardens .........e0 fe ee 137,524 
Pap bolie WO MiCed sop tnect cre ota etic ct esa cdcsvsprcriannuioniens 231,411 
Maintenance, &e., of public buildings we 117,905 
Buildings for art, science, and education «0.04 167,000 
Bimbassyrholiaed, eae te. Gio. Weel. eae belay econ’ 76,055 
Housdsvef Farliamoms: Latta. aniaqantiiere okies 84,336 
Public byildinga am) Breland). u iiincrals cea yadiiarses sin 149,259 
Piers, harbours, and LEATROUSED 4... sscsrsscesorersssattelts 167,485 

1,129,975 


Se ey 
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It may be worth while to point out that a portion of the estimate 
(36,252/.) represents the amount paid for rates on Government 
property; an item which did not appear in the accounts for the 
earlier years. 

2. The second class consists of all the ordinary home depart- 
ments, excluding the legal and educational offices, the three revenue 
departments (customs, inland revenue, and post office), and the 
civil branches of the army and navy. The increase here (490,1811. 
in the aggregate, and 381,748/. after giving credit for reductions in 
this class), will be found to have been caused in great measure by 
the creation of new departments, or new branches of old depart- 
ments, to carry out measures demanded by the public. Amongst 
these, the following may be included, as having been either wholly 
formed or practically developed since 1848 :— 


Amount of Estimate 
in 1868-69, 
or Increase over 
Estimate, &c. of 1848. 





& 
Chagiiy Cm ssO th oo. o.. go vb acon vies osvsccastpr vgs tug tansane 18,438 
General Kesister Olfice, Teeland ...,°. vo.cccscciogecersgeadbaecers 18,306 
Agricultural statistics (Great Britain) wees 14,500 
Public health (Privy Council) ww. PES A 13,000 
Paciobyiingpectiowi, u...antinia agains Asan... dle 12,356 
Aap pection: OF. CORA WAUOS :5.<a5 0a) S47 ysene4sades snobs ide} seed voids 10,500 
Civil, Bewyiee: COMM ISS1 OM 5... ch eon ps dacs Bien s esc ceassaccdiiaaes® 9,407 
Inspectors and Commissioners of Fisheries ........ ee 8,182 
CAECLC PNR SS sea trsddewensetersers4aeeinssodeas sini seesautiee Veneta vsMhel eye ie 
Pulplie Record: O RiC6). ns saresens.sseseg air tra tuceses thereon 72903 
General Register Office, Scotland cc .lccstecsesceees 4,608 
Lunacy Commission, is oo ih bist CARR 6,206 
dnapectian of, constabulary in,...1pjf24----+06 veateradipasage osu 4542.5 
Puplaetiecend Office, Teelaid cs. eyipsseredeseass-s sgt eacad aeis 4,296 
Taspechion Of alkRl WOEKS © «...passecseessutcseseesscaistencacorigiis 3,300 
49 PHS OMS seca arcasnac et Mb nadeasniachoced matters past 24.00 
4 POLOPMAALOLIOS toc yeh wcatile: betderuee ae 2,308 
ra UEC as, oF a Co A eC A Pe 2,000 
Revistfation OF desievigh iicicliih. dill sn.. caw 1,896 
- Local Government Act OffCe -1c...cccesssossseedssosessoetenssoes 15223 
inspection of burial orounds, ui, dis--setressepesacscepetbtoaderss 1,129 
a anchors Bid CAlES! “sss. sumecesesga: tuesvesasdoers 1,100 
ms OVSLCT IP CLION ssasvaceiss jaca nen scesstegoceeciarsees 500 
158,714 
eee 


Other cases of the kind no doubt exist, though not mentioned 
separately in the estimates. Deducting the expenses of the above 
offices from the total increase under Class IT, there would remain a 
residue of’ 331,467/., which may perhaps represent, nearly enough, 
the additional cost of transacting the ordinary business of the 
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departments, with such new duties as are performed, not by 
separate branches but by the general staff of each office. 

Considering the enormous growth of the country during the 
last twenty years, in population and wealth, the consequent immense 
expansion of its general business, and the tendency to throw more 
and more upon the central authority, it can hardly be questioned 
that the amount of work done in nearly every office must have very 
greatly increased—probably in greater proportion than the expen- 
diture has increased. Take, for example, the following items in this 
class, amounting in the aggregate to 208,556/.— 

Increase since 1848. 


£ 
Poor Law Boards (United Kingdom)..........., 85,317 
Printing and stationery ......... Rehnaa cd 83,239 
Offices of Woods and Works ........:csesssseoes 40,000 


That there should be a greatly increased outlay for the adminis- 
tration of the poor laws can surprise no one who recollects what 
additional measures, requiring work from the superintending offices, 
have been urged upon Government from time to time. The increase 
in the Office of Works is explainable in the same way. The amount 
of printing and stationery is of course governed by the amount of 
business generally, and must increase when that increases. The 
only other augmentations demanding notice are sums of 52,604/. in 
the House of Commons offices and of 31,6717. in the Patent Office ; 
the chief expenses of these two departments having, in 1848, been 
defrayed out of fees. 

3. The largest increase in any class is that under the head 
of “ Law and Justice” (1,813,557/.in the aggregate, and 1,732,954. 
after allowing for savings). The greater part of this, however, is 
more apparent than real; representing not fresh charges, but a 
transfer of burdens from one fund to another. Thus, certain 
charges, amounting to 539,377/., are for prosecutions, prisons, and 
police, the greater part of which was formerly paid for out of local 
rates; while other charges, amounting to 755,623/., relate to 
expenses of various law courts, which used to be defrayed out of 
fees. The only difference is that whereas, formerly, the expenses 
were first paid out of fees and the surplus, if any, handed over to 
the Exchequer—so that nothing appeared on the estimates unless 
there was a deficiency of fees—now the estimates are charged with 
the whole expenses, and the Exchequer receives the entire amount 
of the fees. Putting aside these two groups of items, amounting 
apparently to about 1,200,0001., the aggregate increase in Class ITT, 
is reduced to about 600,000/., in the departments, &c., provided for 
out of the general taxation in 1848. Of this amount 94,838/. is 
attributable to the London metropolitan police; 34,3232. to law 
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charges and criminal prosecutions in Ireland; 58,9882. to the Dublin 
metropolitan police; and 325,286/. to the Irish constabulary ; 
making together 513,435/. Whether there is much chance of a 
demand on the part of the public for diminished protection of the 
kind procured by this expenditure, is a question upon which no 
reader of the newspapers is likely to have any doubt. 

4. Under the head of “ Education, Science, and Art,” there has 
been a gross increase, since 1848, of 1,161,490/. It is not difficult 
to decide whether the object to be attained by this expenditure 
is one upon which the community has set its heart; and it will be 
time enough to discuss the chances of a diminution when any one 
can be found who does not expect a still further increase. It may, 
perhaps, be possible to effect some small economies, and to relieve 
(though this appears to me unlikely) the general, at the expense of 
local, taxation; but that by means of one fund or the other, or 
both, a much larger amount of educational work will, sooner or 
later, have to be done, is becoming every day more obvious. 

5. Under “ Colonial, Consular, and other Foreign Services,”’ the 
chief increase has been on account of the services in China, Japan, 
and Siam (66,215/.); for consuls (47,988/.) ; and the extraordinary 
expenses of ministers at foreign courts (36,314/.). On the other 
hand, there has been a saving on the grants to the colonies and on 
some other items; so that on balancing increase against diminution, 
the net increase is not more than 59,91!0l. 

6. ‘‘Superannuations”’ speak for themselves. Hxcluding the 
revenue departments and the charitable gratuities, there 1s an 
increase in the pensions of the mass of civil departments of 
178,667/.; and there can be no doubt that the obligations on this 
account will continue to increase from year to year, for some time 
yet to come. Opinions may vary as to the terms upon which 
pensions should be granted, if bestowed at all; but the whole 
question was thoroughly considered by a Royal Commission, in 
1858, and in consequence of its report, the present system was 
deliberately established by act of Parliament in 1859. 

Passing over Class VII, which, after the items have been dis- 
tributed to accord with the classification adopted in 1868, shows an 
absolute net decrease of 27,406/., but which gives no other occasion 
for remark, there rernain the revenue departments (customs, inland 
revenue, and post office). In these, taken together, there has been 
an increase of 1,459,531. in the aggregate, and of 993,743/. after 
setting-off a decrease of 465,788/. The increase will, upon analysis, 
be found to belong principally to the post office; being, in fact, only 
a part of a much larger increase in that department. For, if we 
compare the respective amounts now charged on the estimates of 
these three departments with the amounts charged in 1848, upon 
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the revenue in course of collection, and on the navy estimates for 
the packet service, the comparison will stand as under :— 






































Department. 1848. 1868. Difference. | — Tnctease 
or Decrease. 
£ £& & 
GREONIG: ess Traps vis age snpeses 1,4.90,441 1,024,653 465,788 Decrease 
Inland revenue ............ 1,413,050 1,574,210 161,160 Increase 
TORE BIOS 4 45 bu scidcasooiisdesoas 2,160,213 3,458,584 1,298,371 $ 
EUEL: Soveppitte 5,063,704 | ° 6,057,447 993,743 Increase 





This can hardly be regarded as unsatisfactory. It may be 
possible to effect still further savings in the customs and inland 
revenue departments by legislative and administrative changes ; 
but as to the increase of 5,000,000/. in the total estimates for civil 
services, it seems fair to assume that these two departments have 
not contributed unduly towards that augmentation. On the other 
hand, the increase of nearly 1,300,000/. in the post office is of course 
due to the immense and notorious increase in its ordinary business, 
and to the special addition to its ordinary business of the Savings 
Bank and Insurance branches. Liven if this enlargement of its 
operations did not involve, as it does, an augmented income, we may, 
I think, conclude that the public fully approves the extension of 
postal facilities and the other measures on account of which this 
increased expense has been incurred. 

To sum up this part of my subject, it appears that since 1848 
the general taxation of the country has been called upon to defray, 
on account of such services as are now included in the civil service 
estimates, additional charges to the amount of 6,270,590/.; and that, 
during the same period, it has been relieved of charges to the 
amount of 1,103,830/., leaving a net increase of 5,166,760/., of which, 
however, a certain portion, is not an addition to the public burdens, 
as it was, in 1848, paid by the public in the shape of fees and local 
rates. It further appears that 5,686,487/. of the additional charge 
is accounted for by the undermentioned items :— 


£ 

Publie works and buildings svscees. csi. tise 817,697 
Liaw end, jOstea ictus imtacyutn 1,813, Key 
Public education, science and art, kc. ..... 1,161,490 
H'OSU ONC len J casas ee cateteel tne nereatnran teeter 1,298,371 
Fitland: reveHue sail tacts iat lteses tebe nct derwene 161,160 
SidperaninwatlOwisi |), Poriha endetadnataponddacbhes 265,656 
Poor law boatds, Jacdeceniksdoerntaaar one SS Bay 
Printing and stationery ...ccisrrsjeeesoussrsvens 83,239 

5,686,487 
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This brief account will, I hope, at least assist an inquirer to 
judge whether, so far as regards the purposes intended to be served 
by this outlay, much or any of the public money is wasted im the 
pursuit of unnecessary or unremunerative objects; and I think the 
conclusion generally drawn from these facts will be, that the greater 
portion, if not the whole, of the additional burdens on these 
estimates during the past twenty years, has been imposed for 
purposes which the public desired, and still desires, to effect. This 
may, of course, be aw erroneous supposition; and, if so, the path of 
the economist is clear. If the public is inclined now to give up 
the various advantages which have been obtained in return for this 
additional expenditure; if we should be content with fewer public 
improvements, less police protection, fewer sanitary safeguards, a 
harsher poor law, fewer and dearer courts of justice, fewer postal 
facilities, and fewer and less useful schools for three-fourths of the 
community,—then it will be easy enough to reduce the civil service 
estimates by abolishing several departments and attenuating others. 
But if the public really wants the things for which it, and not the 
departments, has been crying out, it can get them only by paying 
for them. My own belief, if I may express it, is that, so far from 
reducing its demands for improvements by means of the State- 
machinery, the public, under the new régime, will considerably 
increase them; and that the civil service estimates will be called 
upon to provide for a much larger quantity of work than that which 
is now paid for from this source. In saying this, I am saying 
nothing as to the army and navy, and by no means disputing the 
possibility of a large reduction in that quarter; but with regard to 
strictly civil purposes, I very much doubt whether, when the new > 
constituencies shall have realised their position and power, they will 
be intent upon reducing the public expenditure at the cost of limit- 
ing the public enterprises; whether, for example,they will be eager 
to forego the benefits of a really national system of education, in 
order to relieve the payers of income tax by id. or 2d. in the pound. 
And this is only one object out of many about which they are equally 
solicitous. But, however this may be, unless some of the objects 
now pursued shall no longer be desired, the only question for 
economists is, whether then can be obtained for less money; and, 
of course, if | am right in predicting a considerable augmentation 
of expenditure, it becomes all the more necessary to see that what is 
spent is spent to the best advantage. In other words, if the nation 
insists upon having more and more of the produce of the Govern- 
ment machinery, and yet grudges the present price, the only inquiry 
worth making is—whether the cost of production can be lessened. 
And this brings me to the second part of my subject, viz., the 
Organization of the Civil Service. 
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II.—The Organization of the Civil Service.* 


As a general rule, when the pressure of taxation becomes more 
than usually inconvenient, some Member of Parliament proposes to 
relieve the taxpayer by the summary process of striking off Io or 
20 per cent. from the salaries of all civil servants. No surer means 
could be devised for preventing desirable and possible reforms. Just 
such a movement, ending in just such a result, occurred in 1691, 
when Parliament was reasonably excited by abuses frightful enough 
to make the hair of a modern reformer stand on end. “ Unfortunately 
‘“‘ however,” says Macaulay,f “‘no member rose at this conjuncture 
‘“‘ to propose that the civil establishments of the kingdom should be 
“carefully revised. * * * ‘Those who were loudest in clamour- 
‘ing against the prevailing abuses were utterly destitute of the 
‘“‘ qualities necessary for the work of reform. On the 12th of 
** December, some foolish man, whose name has not come down to us, 
‘* moved that no person employed in any civil office (the speaker, 
“judges, and ambassadors excepted), should receive more than 500ol. 
** a-year; and this motion was not only carried, but carried without one 
‘“‘ dissentient voice. * * * Such absurdity,” continues Macaulay, 
‘* must have shocked, in his cooler moments, even the roughest and 
*‘ nlainest foxhunter in the House. The consequence was that a 
‘ reaction took place. * * * After a few weeks, the senseless 
“plan, which had been approved without a division, was rejected 
‘“‘ without a division, and the subject was not again mentioned. 
“Thus, a grievance so scandalous that none of those who profited 
“‘ by it dared to defend it, was perpetuated merely by the imbecility 
* and intemperance of those who attacked it.” 

Happily, with the present ministry and the present House of 
Commons, such rough and ready plans of indiscriminate retrench- 
ment are not likely to find favour: but, of course, there are degrees 
of injudiciousness; and the warning conveyed by this piece of 
history may not be altogether superfluous. The project of assign- 
ing, arbitrarily, to each department a certain gross sum, without 


* T should explain that this part of my paper deals with the entire Civil Service, 
and not merely with the portion provided for by the “ Civil Service Estimates.” 
To the amount of those estimates (15,169,369/.) must therefore be added 869,7932., 
the charge for the administration of the army and navy (including some charges 
for clerks in the purely military branches), and 789,687/. for civil services charged 
upon the consolidated fund, making altogether 16,828,8492. Of this total 
10,637,696. may, it would seem, be accepted as the cost of administration ; and, 
of this latter amount, the sum of 6,755,611/. represents the charge for salaries 
(excluding the payments to workmen, women, and persons not wholly employed). 
The salaries of clerks and officers holding similar and superior positions (excluding, 
however, political and professional officers), amount to 3,445,223/., divided amongst 
15,520 persons. 

+ “ History of England,” vol. iv, p. 121. 
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reference to the work expected in return, is analogous to the pro- 
posal of the unknown member in 1691; and some other recent 
suggestions are about equally just and politic. A considerable 
economy may, | believe, be effected in the civil service, but this 
can scarcely be done by a coup de main, nor, if efficiency is to be 
regarded, without careful inquiry and continuous effort. One way 
in which, I venture to think, both efficiency and economy may be at 
the same time promoted, I now propose to explain; premising that 
although the title of this section of the paper is somewhat ambi- 
tious, I do not propose to discuss, under the head of “ Organization 
“‘ of the Civil Service,” more than a comparatively small part of 
that question; confining my remarks and suggestions almost exclu- 
sively to what may be called, for want of better means of distinc- 
tion, the clerical portion of the civil service, numbering about 
16,700 persons, and constituting (with heads of departments, 
principal or “ staff’’ officers, clerks, and professional officers) about 
15 per cent. of the entire force. The remaining 85 per cent. con- 
sists almost wholly of persons in the following ranks :-— 





Total Number 


























( Rex Cent. (about) 
Servants ; office keepers, messengers, &e. (mainly wees 2,049 
Ba LOO a Genceeta eer st rece psaespe er reagan Up seek pvtne cae 
“ustoms officers, letter carriers, prison piscanlit 37° 40,626 
PCOS oe rs cas ns an ttns ts cn'spidcdes Brstinomancanadtailenseinn® 
Paar bigeIas ATA Ce GLAS SIMO My 2.) HAL thon sischs slash nabnianennsiinentnnaas- 28°3 30,500* 
Persons only partially employed .............00es00 seem 14°] 15,200* 
IC AERIS? Fc on5 do cto S an aeesessseee 5 tea caeet ansgee ont otovavengataordebssesonecees 2°5 2,700* 
846 91,075 





* The numbers of these classes are assumed as being the same as in 1860 
(‘‘ Report, Civil Service Appointments,” p. 362), with an addition for law offices, 
not then included. 





The expenditure upon these classes, it 1s evident, can hardly be 
lessened except by a reduction in their number; as the current rate 
of wages for similar labour in the open market leaves little, if any, 
margin for reduced remuneration per man. As to the possibility of 
a numerical reduction, especially in the civil departments connected 
with the army and navy (which are included in the above state- 
ment), I cannot presume to offer an opinion ; but it must be borne 
in mind that there are several circumstances which must cause an 
increase in other directions; as, e.g. the acquisition by the Govern- 
ment of the electric telegraphs ; and this is probably only the first 
in a series of such transfers. I will only further add, as to the. 
organization of the inferior force, that if Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
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plan for the reconstruction of the army, by means of shortened 
service, should be carried out, there seems to be no reason why 
nearly all the inferior posts, except those occupied by skilled 
mechanics, should not be reserved (under proper regulations as to 
proof of comparative fitness) for soldiers discharged with a good 
character on the expiration of their term of military service. This 
would not, however, lead, nor does Sir C. Trevelyan design it to 
lead, to any reduction in the rate of pay. 

Passing now from these classes, and confining attention to 
persons occupying clerkships and similar or superior positions, the 
number of whom is 16,736, the following statement, showing the 
amount of money appropriated in salaries to these persons in 1868, 
may serve as a basis for discussion :—* 























Salaries. 
Description of Officers. | Number. i 
' Aggregate. fee Mee, 
£ £ 
POMCa ero en eee 35 103,625 2,960 
Professional (various grades) ........seseessesseseeree 1,173 974,832 831 
SUpPOMiOM (Ob: POLICLCAL) © ceccsmas teatatencasseantas ease 1,801 921,550 S12 
General body of clerks, and others ranking 
with clerks: including the following, viz., } 13,727 | 2,523,673 184 
Supplementary clerks, copying clerks, writers, 985 108,718 Nees 
military Clerks, (Gs vixckic oaks mnguwneeslbetnoven een 
Excise officers... PL dle ene ete oc ORR PR G2 521,745 142 
Post office provincial os A PR meena eee 985 87,331 89 
PS OMICIO NICS ia te hai eco cnc se penne 102 118 109g 
Ordinary clerks with low pay, and obviously 971 34,552 125 
OCCUPYiNg AN INfFerLOr POSILION .....c eserves 
NOR apa Brentsvyuaaerert: 16,736 | 4,523,680 270 





* The assignment of persons to one or another of these classes is necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary, and opinions may differ as to sundry cases. I may state, how- 
ever, that for the figures in this part of my paper I am much indebted to my friend 
Mr. Humphreys, of the Civil Service Commission, who has bestowed considerable 
attention upon this subject, and in whose accuracy and judgment, in these and 
similar investigations, | have the utmost confidence. The numbers differ, as will 
be seen, from those contained in my paper read at Norwich, which referred to the 
year 1860; while those now given are the result of a fresh analysis, and refer to 
1868. From the present numbers have been excluded those of the consular and 
diplomatic services, as well as of the commissariat, military store, and some other 
services of the army which, though formerly civilian, are now military. The object 
of the present paper, too, has made it desirable to exclude from the calculation 
many other appointments which were before included. I may add, that the term 
“clerk” is employed to cover all who, whatever their designation, are in the 
essential respects of work and remuneration, in the same category as clerks. It 
seemed, on the whole, preferable thus to classify according to facts than according 
to names. 
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Upon the first two of these classes I do not now propose to 
touch, further than to suggest that, if increased economy is possible 
here, it must be obtained rather by reduction of numbers than of 
individual salary. Putting aside the political offices and some 
others which are generally filled by strangers to the service, the 
average salary assigned to the situations which form the prizes. for 
the permanent civil service is by no means extravagant as compared 
with the private services and with the kind and amount of ability 
which the higher situations demand. Without unduly pressing the 
argument, it may be fairly urged that those who fill responsible 
positions in the service of the crown, should be able to associate on 
equal terms with the moderately successful men in the open profes- 
sions or in commerce, and with gentlemen of independent means. 
It is, however, sufficiently notorious that, what with the prodigious 
increase in the number and wealth of the persons belonging to 
these classes, on the one hand, and what with the rapid rise of 
prices on the other hand, the civil servant, as the holder of a fixed 
income, has lost very greatly in relative position to most of the 
other classes of the community. His income is not worth so much 
as it was, and his equals in station are both richer and more 
numerous than before. It would be amusing, if it were not melan- 
choly (from a civilian point of view), to notice the complete inver- 
sion which has taken place, in this respect, since 1691, when, 
says Macaulay,* “the enormous gains, direct and indirect, of the 
‘‘ servants of the public went on increasing, while the gains of 
‘‘ everybody else were diminishing. Rents were falling, trade was 
“‘ languishing: every one who lived either on what his ancestors 
‘“‘ had left him, or on the fruits of his own industry, was forced to 
‘‘retrench. The placeman alone throve amidst the general distress. 
** “Look,’ cried the incensed squires, ‘at the Comptroller of 
‘“*¢ Customs! ‘Ten years ago he walked and we rode. Our incomes 
** “have been curtailed, and his salary has been doubled: we have 
“* “sold our horses: he has bought them: and now we go on foot 
‘“¢¢ and are splashed by his coach and six.’”’ Times have certainly 
changed since 1691. At present the number of civil servants who 
could afford to keep a carriage out of their official income may 
doubtless be counted on the fingers; while every tradesman, doing 
but a moderate business, daily retires to his suburban villa, and 
raises, against unfortunate civilians, the rent of houses, the price 
of meat, and the rate of servants’ wages. 

The foregoing table shows that the average salary of the 1,801 
persons constituting the superior class, and holding most of the 
prizes of the permanent Civil Service, is 512/. per annum. Another 


* << History,” vol. iv, p. 121. 
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view of the prospects of the civil servant may be obtained from the 
following figures, referring to the 10,685 persons, of or above the 
rank of clerks, included in Class II of the Estimates and in the 
revenue departments :— 





Number of Percentage of 
Maximum Amount of Annual Salary. Persons Receiving | the Total Number 
each Amount. Eligible. 
£ £ 

Above 600 and not exceeding 700 «1.000... 96 *90 
‘i 700 “3 BOG" a yeciee. 65 61 
4 800 af GOO” vias nat: 14 “$4 
ey goo 3 TsO. ase ectses 41 *38 
3, 5000 3 1200! <Buenceute: 10 "09 
ae 1,260 $3 BGO MATa... 6 *06 
ois | by Nigh COs ident aanedssnaacanneanas’ netmnsstes eh sbeeuenia gene 2 "O02 
ota Y.:cB ketuavasmsaeneenen 234 2°19 





In addition to these, there are, indeed, 109 appointments, neither 
political nor professional, with salaries amounting in the aggregate 
to 112,519/.; but they are generally bestowed, for sundry reasons, 
upon persons not previously connected with the service, and cannot, 
therefore, be taken into account in this comparison. 

I would by no means be understood as suggesting that more 
places should be provided than the work requires, or that more pay 
should be given than the work deserves. But it should be recol- 
lected that, in a promotion-service, you cannot have good men at 
the top unless you have, first, good men at the bottom of the class 
from which selections are made; and that whatever force may 
belong to Sydney Smith’s advocacy of prizes, as a means of attract- 
ing ability, his argument applies no less to the civil than to the 
ecclesiastical service. It must also be borne in mind that the 
higher salaries are seldom enjoyed until their possessors are advanced 
in life, after having worked for years at lower rates. 

Perhaps it may be supposed, from the tenor of what precedes, 
that the drift of this paper is not towards economy. Such a 
supposition would, however, be erroneous; for in reality, before 
retrenchments can be properly made, it is advisable to know in 
what direction they cannot be made. Having, therefore, put aside 
(1) the idea of saving much money by giving up any of the objects 
for which it 1s now expended, and (2) the idea of reducing the 
average remuneration for intellectual labour; my next position is 
that for much of the work done by the 13,727 persons at present 
included under the head of “ clerks ”’ or corresponding designations, 
the Government pays an excessive price. For the fact is, that 
while there is a considerable amount of work in the public offices 
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upon which talents and culture of the highest order would not be 
thrown away, there is, on the other hand, a large quantity of work 
which is either mechanical in its nature or virtually mechanical to 
any one after shght instruction and brief experience. The exact 
amount of such work could, of course, be ascertained only by 
actual inspection of each office; but, taking all the offices together, 
it is not, perhaps, hazardous to assume that as much as three-fourths 
of the whole work performed is of this simple character. Now, 
what I venture to assert is, that the lower description of this 
mechanical work, such as simple copying, sorting and arranging 
papers, fillmg up forms, &c., can be very efficiently performed by 
boys of 14 or 15 years of age, paid at the rate of from 12s. to 
15s. per week; and that the higher description of this mechanical 
work, such as making entries in books, indexing, keeping ordinary 
accounts, writing letters from precedents, checking the mechanical 
work of others, &c., can be thoroughly well done by young men 
recruited from the class which furnishes teachers to our national 
and British schools, and paid by salaries commencing at 5o/. or 
6ol. per annum, and rarely exceeding a maximum of 150/. a-year. 
There is no doubt that the millions of money bestowed by the 
Government for the purpose of assisting popular education, have 
considerably increased the knowledge, and aptitude for official 
work, of the class which has received it; and there seems no good 
reason why the State should not now reap some return for its 
expenditure, by obtaining the cheaper labour which it has thus 
rendered effective. 

These views, except as to the introduction of boy-power and 
the low rate of remuneration, are not novel. The separation of 
mechanical from intellectual labour (adopting, for want of better, 
terms which indicate, rather than describe, what 1s meant) has often 
been contemplated. It was recommended in the well-known report 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote on the “‘ Reor- 
“ ganization of the Civil Service ” (1855), im the evidence given, 
on behalf of the Civil Service Commissioners, before the Select 
Committee on Civil Service Appointments (May, 1860),* and again 
in June, 1860, in the report of a committee appointed by the 
Treasury, and comprising Sir Stafford Northcote, the Registrar- 
General, Mr. Lingen, &e.f Sundry abortive efforts, also, have 
from time to time been made in some departments to establish this 
distinction; and some few experiments of the kind are now in 
course of trial. The existing state of things, im this respeet, will 
be understood from the following figures :— 


* See “ Appendix to Report of the Committee,” p. 377. 
+ Parliamentary Paper, No. 251, Sess. 1865. 
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Salary. 
Designation. Number. 
Minimum. | Maximum.| Aggregate. | Average. 
£ £ £ £& 
‘pa aes clerks, copying | Ay 80 500 38,660 | 147 
clerks, &c. ...... eT hn te 
Weel War Office) f] 498 | 92 | 191 | 48,802) ort 
Military clerks (War Office, &.)} 139 — — 11,986 86 
Temporary clerks in Board of = 
Trade and its branches........ 85 78 150 9,270 cays: 
Other clerks with low rates of 
pay, and obviously occupy- oat — — 34,552 127 
ing an inferior position ........ 








* Excluding excise officers, post office provincial clerks, convict service clerks. 
+ This being a recently-formed class, the average rate of pay has not yet been 
nearly reached. The numbers are, in part, estimates only. 





From this it appears that the existing supplementary, or 
mechanical class constitutes less than one-seventh of the clerical 
force, after excluding staff officers on the one hand and provincial 
and prison clerks on the other; and that the average salary of the 
class is 114/. per annum. It is obvious, therefore, that the copying 
and other mechanical work of the departments is still in the main 
performed by persons highly paid for this kind of labour; and, if 
we seck for the cause of this, we shall not, I think, have very far to 
go. Remarks were made last session, in the House of Commons, 
implying that the system of competitive examination was in some 
degree answerable for the circumstance that young men of the 
wrong sort—too well-connected and too well-educated for the situa- 
tions—obtained appointments as the result of competition, and were 
then found to be discontented and above their work. But, in point 
of fact, all that the examinations at present do is to select from 
candidates nominated by patrons: and if the patron, when a mere 
mechanical clerkship falls vacant, sends for examination three can- 
didates who are all sons of gentlemen, it can hardly be the fault of 
competition if the one selected should belong to this undesirable 
rank. If the competition were open instead of close—free to the 
thousands of industrious and competent young men of the lower 
social grades, instead of restricted to the nominees of Government 
and the Legislature—there would be no difficulty in filling all these 
situations with able and hard-working men, by whom the salary, 
which appears so small to those who have “to keep up appearances,”’ 
would be regarded as quite adequate to their more modest require- 
ments. Indeed, the competitions might, if it were thought neces- 
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sary, be absolutely restricted to men of the proper class; and, for 
my own part, I see no objection to a rule making good social position 
a positive disqualification for the mechanical employments. This, 
however, may very likely be regarded as a zeal for reform pushed 
to fanaticism; and the object in view might perhaps be sufficiently 
attained by following the practice of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, who, in the case of the open competitions for such posts in 
their own office (the examination for which is wholly in essential 
and practical subjects), give express notice that such clerkships 
‘are designed for a different class of persons from those who fill 
“the ordinary clerkships in the civil service,” and that ‘ no 
** prospect of promotion in this office, or of increased remuneration, 
‘is held out to applicants.” 

The supply of this kind of labour, if resort were had to the open 
market, may be inferred from the following statistics, though the 
salary was somewhat higher than that now proposed :— 

1. An open competition for eight writerships in the India Office, 
in 1858, was attended by 339 candidates. 

2. An open competition for four copying clerkships in the 
Probate Court Registry, in 1866, was attended by 52 candidates. 

3. An open competition for a supplementary clerkship in the 
University of London, held in 1868, was attended by 86 candidates. 

4. Five open competitions for supplementary clerkships have 
been held by the Civil Service Commissioners, the sie kg of 
candidates having been 237 for 11 situations. 

But, if open competition is the only effectual means of selecting 
the right sort of men for mechanical, and the right sort for 
intellectual, labour, it is equally essential for the purpose of main- 
taining this distinction after it has been introduced. As already 
stated, isolated attempts, in individual departments, have at various 
times been made to provide an inferior order, of mechanical 
assistants; but some, at least, of these efforts have already failed, 
because, the patrons having appointed well-connected young men to 
the lower grade, these naturally forced their way into the higher 
rank, and their rise involved the rise of all the rest and the virtual 
abolition of the lower class. This, it is evident, is just the result 
which may be expected to follow, sooner or later, all such experi- 
ments, if patronage, in any shape, is to control the original selec- 
tions, and if the arrangement 1s to be merely departmental—subject 
to the varying views and constant good nature of changing official 
chiefs, instead of general—not to be touched in part unless it is 
touched as a whole. It is not, therefore, | think, too much to say 
that a suitable inferior force can only be established and preserved, 
(1) by a general regulation issued under proper sanctions and 
applying to the service as a whole; (2) by an invariable resort 
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under proper conditions, to the open labour-market for recruits ; and 
(3) by a resolute adherence to comparatively low rates of pay. The 
Treasury Committee, referred to above, felt so strongly the danger 
to which any classification of this kind would be exposed, if worked 
departmentally, that they recommended that the mechanical workers 
should constitute an entirely separate body, separately voted in the 
‘“‘ Hstimates ;” the individuals being lable to be shifted about from 
one office to another as the amount of work might fluctuate, or as 
other circumstances might require. 

Supposing, then, that such a force is desirable, what would be 
the effect upon the number, classification, and remuneration of the 
service from this point upwards? As I have said already, the 
extent of any change in this direction can only be settled after 
minute investigation, by competent authority, into the circumstances 
of each office. It is chiefly, therefore, for the purpose of illustration 
that I venture to put forward the following statement of the pro- 
portion which the several orders of civil servants might perhaps 
bear to each other; taking 100 as representing the total number of 
situations to which the readjustment might apply ; viz., the number 
in the above table, after deducting one-tenth from the established 
clerkships, in order to allow for exceptional cases in which some- 
what special qualifications may be necessary, or in which locality or 
other circumstances may render it difficult to include them in a 
general plan. 








: Proposed 
f, nmeier Wer ene). Scale of Eainunaetion. 
Grade. E 
Present. | Future. Minimum. Maximum. 
1. Superior class (corresponding 
with the existing “ established 84°9 ° 9 
clerks”? and the persons in wi 5 ‘ 
similar positions) ........cee 
2. Auxiliary class (corresponding 
with the existing ‘“ writers,” ‘ | 
“ copyists,” ‘¢ indexers,” 15°3 75 $1 300 
‘extn ClOPKS, GC.) ..1s.acecasn 
A Ota... .pcese.ae Seog semen 100 100 — — 
Subdivision of the Auxiliary Class— 
’ 5 200 300 
(2) Wie acl... Sa. cinerea 1g?s { % 50) 150 
(G)ABOYS cassis cscsercacthvoencee men Tae 25  |12s. p.week| 15s. p. week 





The necessary limits of this paper will not allow any elaborate 
explanation or defence of this scheme. As to the superior class, it 
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is only requisite for the present purpose to fix the proportion which 
this class should bear to the others, without entering on the question 
of salaries. It seems reasonable, however, to suppose that ten or a 
dozen scales of remuneration would suffice for nearly all the 
differences which exist between the various situations requiring 
intellectual ability, and might, in process of time, be substituted 
with advantage for the multitude of scales which now exist without 
apparent reason—upwards of one hundred having been pro- 
vided (as was shown ina former paper) for “established clerks ”’ 
alone. 

This, however, is not essential to the establishment of the other 
grades. The process would be, that the lower positions in the pre- 
sent body of established clerks would, as they became vacant, not 
be filled up—an addition being made instead to the ranks of the 
subordinate force. Admission to the superior class should only be 
obtainable by examination of a somewhat high order; varying, how- 
ever, according to the nature of the higher work in each depart- 
ment. A few schemes would probably suffice for this purpose, 
instead of the eighty-eight schemes which are prescribed by the 
departments under existing regulations. The auxiliary grade of 
mechanical assistants, including the boy-writers, should be selected 
by an examination framed to test mainly their practical aptitude. 
All these examinations should be by open competition, which is 
only another term for a free labour-market, and which, as the Civil 
Service Commissioners state, in their last report, is equally appro- 
priate, whether the test be high or low—restricted to the single 
point of handwriting, or ranging over an entire university course. 
It would also be essential that no promotion should be possible from 
one rank to another, except in the case of rare merit, and then only 
by some special process, such as a formal minute of the Treasury 
issued after personal inquiry by that board; but the door to the 
higher situations should be open to any one who could enter it by 
the usual path of competition. The boys should be lable to dis- 
missal at short notice, and should be actually discharged on arriving 
at the age of 19 or 20, unless, as is most probable, they had, before 
this time, either found their way by competition into the higher 
division of the auxiliary class, or provided for themselves in the 
private services. The men might either be permanent, with a title 
to retiring pensions, or if it should be thought desirable (which I 
much doubt), and possible, to keep off the pension list those who, 
under whatever designation, do the permanent work of the Govern- 
ment, this might be effected with these men at least as easily as it 
could be effected with men selected under any form of patronage. 
Of course, as the word “men” includes women, there is nothing in 
this scheme inconsistent with the employment of females in such 
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situations as may be suitable for them, should it be thought 
advisable to follow the example of America in this respect. 

To a possible objection, that the dismissal of well-conducted 
boys at the expiration of their short term of service would be a 
harsh proceeding, it may be sufficient to reply (1) that there can be 
no harshness in carrying out the terms of a bargain well-under- 


stood beforehand ; and (2) that, as a matter of fact, the scheme 


would exactly suit the circumstances of a large number of parents 
who are obliged to withdraw their boys from school at 14 or 15 
years of age, and who would gladly accept any occupation for them 
during the next few years. It would very seldom happen that an 
industrious boy, making good use of the abundant spare time at his 
disposal, could fail to obtain employment as remunerative as any 
which he would have obtained had he spent these years in idleness 
or in any other occupation. It seems but right to add, as my 
justification, in part, for putting forward my views on this subject, 
that I have seen this plan in practical operation, for some years past, 
in the office of the Civil Service Commissioners, by whom, indeed, 
the organization of distinct classes for mechanical and intellectual 
labour has been carried into effect ever since the formation of the 
Board in 1855. 

The advantages of the proposed reorganization would be three- 
fold: (1) the bulk of the Government work would be better done; 
(2) it would be done by fewer hands; and (8) it would be done for 
less money. With respect to this last point, I am quite aware how 
little value can be attached in general to estimates of the pecuniary 
results of such readjustments. The change itself could not be 
effected all at once, nor even gradually without a good deal of labour 
and difficulty. If the immediate displacement of persons were 
large, a large addition in pensions and compensations must, if pre- 
cedent is to be followed, be set off against the saving in salaries. 
If, therefore, I offer an estimate of the money-value of the change, 
it is with hesitation, and only to afford some idea of the ultimate 
advantage to be gained in this respect. Hven as to this, it is not 
desirable to exaggerate the effect of the scheme. It is only upon a 
portion of the force above enumerated under the head of “ clerks ”’ 
that it could operate; for in the case of certain large classes, as 
excise officers, post office provincial clerks, and clerks in the convict 
service, the plan recommended is virtually carried out—the men being 
generally selected from the proper social rank, and paid at a rate not. 
widely differing from that suggested. The residue, however, to whom 
the scheme would apply is large enough to make the consequent 
saving sufficient to justify the change, apart from other advantages 
which would, I believe, attend upon a simpler organization of the 
service. If my assumption can be accepted, that the proportion 
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between the two grades, though differing, of course, in different 
offices, should be, in the aggregate, 25 and 75, as given above, the 
comparison, as to cost, would be as follows—making no allowance 
for reduction in the total numbers consequent upon the higher 
efficiency of the new force, nor for any revision of the salaries 
of the residue :— 





Estimated Aggregate 




















Numbers. Remuneration. 
T Repupron yy oe dhl. CA “iro c) Diterenoe on 
Grade. Under Under Under Under Bnet 
the the the P t| the : 
Present | Proposed sd babel 5 Proposed 
Plan. Plan. Plan. Plan. 
£ £ 3 
1. Superior Class ....... 6,948 2,051 |1,584,188| 849,638] 734,550 dec. 
11. Auxiliary Class— 
(2): MCB secesurbisies sab ay286 4,102 143,270] 471,730] 328,460 ine. 
CB) BOVE Sierisudtiacosrsn4s * 2,051 * GOS O A FG000 
fC Eee eee tah 85204: 8,204 | 1,727,458 | 1,893,358 | 334,100 dec. 


* A few boys are now employed in some departments, but the precise 
number is not ascertainable, and is so small that the class can hardly be said to 
exist at present. 





The calculations in this table are made on the assumption that 
the 4,897 officers of the superior class who would be replaced by 
clerks of the auxiliary class would be receiving, on the average, 
150. per annum, and that the auxiliary class would, on the average, 
_ be receiving the mean of their respective scales of pay. This would 
of course result, if nothing more were done, in a considerable 
increase of the average payment to the members of the upper class. 
If this should be avoided and the reduction of that class should take 
place uniformly through all the grades, instead of at the bottom 
alone, the saving would amount to 716,066/. As some increase, 
however, of their average salary would be only reasonable, seeing 
that the average difficulty of their work would be increased, the real 
saving would be something between these two sums. 

In conclusion (as I fear I have exceeded the proper limit of time), 
I would repeat that I do not offer this estimate as giving anything 
more than a rough indication of the extent to which the proposed 
plan might operate upon the civil service estimates; and I am quite 
sensible of the uncertainty of the ground upon which the calculation 
is based. It will be seen that the amount to be saved is not con- 
siderable in comparison with the total expenditure ; nor is the portion 
of the civil service here subjected to reorganization extensive in 
proportion to the entire service. The saving, however, is at all 
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events large enough to repay the trouble of obtaining it; and I have 
purposely narrowed the scope of my survey, partly because this 
portion of the field appeared to supply the best, if not the only, 
material for statistical treatment, and partly because it seemed to 
be at least sufficiently extensive for a single paper. The larger 
questions which remain will doubtless meet with due attention from 
other and more competent hands. 

I will only add, further, two remarks, to guard against possible 
misapprehensions: (1) that the plan above advocated is not, as I 
have endeavoured to explain, put forward as being universally, but 
as being generally, applicable; and (2) that it is not put forward as 
representing any opinions but those of the writer. 


SS 
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Havine been invited by the Council to continue the subject of the 
agricultural statistics of the United Kingdom, on which I read a 
paper in March last year, I propose first to consider the result of 
the estimates then offered of the previous crop, the probable yield 
of the last crop (1868), and the great public advantage which 
followed the early announcement contained in the summary of the 
returns. 


I.—Estimate and Result of Crop, 1867. 


It will be remembered that I then offered an estimate of the 
result of the bad wheat crop of 1867, in which, after making 
deductions for the diminished consumption likely to be caused by 
high prices, I computed the foreign supply required within the 
harvest year at 9,600,000 qrs. The actual receipts have been 
9,609,006 qrs., between August, 1867, and August, 1868, the date 
at which the new crop was ready. 

But the harvest was a very early one, and the condition of the 
corn so good that it was available for immediate use. The harvest 
year, as generally and properly understood, and within which it is 
very desirable that the statistical tables should be framed, is from 
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Ist September to lst September. Between these dates last year 
the total imports of wheat and flour were 9,293,000 qrs. 

On either basis it will appear that my estimate was not very 
wide of the mark, though it was severely handled at the time, and 
figures were put forth to show that considerably less than two 
million quarters was all we could possibly receive between that 
time and harvest. ‘The price, which had begun to droop, was thus 
again strengthened, and maintained during April, May, and part of 
June, when the final fall began, and steadily continued till the 
beginning of September, by which time the drop from the highest 
point had reached 20s. a quarter. But in the meantime the 
pressure on the poor, as was partly shown by the statistics of out- 
door relief, was unnecessarily prolonged, while it was found that 
the foreign supply, which had been represented to have been 
exhausted by the enormous imports of the first six months of the 
harvest year, continued with very little diminution to its close. 
Instead of the 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 qrs., which was the utmost 
we were led to expect from all sources, we actually received 
4,500,000 qrs. in the second half of the harvest year. 

The economy in the use of bread caused by the high price of 
last year has proved very close to the estimate I ventured to put 
forth. It will, perhaps, be remembered that I assumed every 10 per 
cent. of additional price on the crop would diminish the consump- 
tion by 1 per cent.; and as bread had risen 50 per cent., I reckoned 
the saving at 5 per cent., or a little over 1,000,000 qrs. on the 
total consumption. The actual saving is shown by the following 
figures :— 


f Qrs. Qrs. 
Average annual consumption since 1862, 
WROlMsiMe OL BOOM! Fasc... taNiks. «sib baakooosbh ire 
Seed, 2% bushels Per Acre y ...-krceeccvaopscecerrnen 1,100,000 
Foreign wheat imported s)i Wiis 9,300,000 
Home crop, 9,700,000 qrs. of §9 lb. quality, \ 
equal to 61Ub. Quality on... wide -cissurpcs cones ges 
19,780,000 
Saving by economy in the use of bread_............ 1,020,000 





This bears out the opinion of eminent statisticians, that the 
consumption of bread is very constant: that whatever the price 
may be, everything must be given up before bread—for the very 
severe pinch of an increase of price of fully one-half diminished the 
use of it by only one-twentieth. 


II.— Wheat Crop, 1868, 


The bountiftl harvest of 1868, and the splendid condition in 
which it was saved rendering it fit for immediate consumption, was 
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a great relief to the country after the pinching caused by two bad 
harvests and diminished trade. If there had been only the greater 
acreable produce to rely on much would have been gained; but a 
great deal more than that was revealed by the publication of a 
summary of the agricultural returns on 19th September. The 
beneficent season had added 2,000,000 qrs. to the produce of an 
average crop, while the increased acreage under wheat swelled that 
addition by 1,200,000 qrs. more. Nor was this all; for the fine and 
heavy sample will improve the yield and quality of the flour by 
2 or 3 lbs. a bushel, or equal to one twenty- -fifth part of the total 
produce. 

The contrast Nbbrae the yield of the two last harvests, 1867 
and 1868, is shown in a very striking manner when all the figures 
are placed together. 





























2 Acres under Quality. Total sings at 
eas Wheat. Weight per Bushel. per aN he 
Bese Pe: ae NS ee ee ami ae | 
i Qrs. 
BRT acdateas..dherecstae: 3,640,000 9,380,000 
SBS PA aa. ols. 3,951,000 | a 3 16,436,000 
Increase in 1868............ ey a 7,056,000 





Here is a difference in a single year, exceeding four months’, or 
one-third of the total consumption. ‘T'he home crop will give us 
within 5,100,000 qrs. of our average consumption, and if we add to 
that one month in consequence of the unusually early harvest, and. 
reckon on 13 months’ consumption before the next harvest may be 
available, we shall need 6,800,000 qrs. of foreign wheat and flour. 
In the six months since 1st September last we have imported about ; 
two-thirds of that quantity, so that, even if imports should for the. 
current six months materially decrease, we are likely to receive 
quite enough to carry us on with moderate prices till next harvest. 


IlI.—Price and Supply. 


The price is a question of great delicacy, though of first import- 
ance. In the course of the year 1868 the highest average Gazette 
price was in May, 73s. 8d., and the lowest in December, sos. 1d. ; 
the difference 23s. 7d. There is thus a fall of one-third from the 
highest point, which corresponds in most remarkable exactness with 
the increased produce of 1868 over 1867. So far as our own crop 
is concerned, the consumer would thus appear to have got the full 
benefit of the good wheat harvest. 

Till next harvest the price will very much depend on the rate of 
foreign imports. ‘These come to us not so much in relation to price 
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in this country as to the productiveness of the harvest abroad. A 
scarcity here and high prices will draw the surplus corn from every 
quarter of the globe to us, but it will not cease to flow when the 
source of supply is abundant, however low the price may fall in this 
country. It is an axiom in political economy that no article can 
remain long below the cost of production. But that cost is very 
different in different countries. In this country the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat may be taken at the maximum. In other countries 
where rent, rates, or wages are greatly lower than ours, and 
especially where, as in Southern Russia and the valley of the 
Mississippi, there are likewise boundless tracts of most fertile soil, 
they can continue to produce wheat at prices which would entail 
loss on the grower in England. Moreover the vast machinery of 
production, once set in motion, will maintain its momentum for a 
considerable period after the stimulus has been withdrawn. Thus 
in 1860, in consequence of two deficient harvests, the price rose 10s. 
a quarter, and the imports increased one-third over those of 1859. 
They continued to swell in volume until 1863, the year of abun- 
dance, when the price fell 10s. a quarter. The imports did not then 
decline in the same proportion; indeed but for the disturbance of 
the American trade, caused by the war, there would have been no 
decline, and if we exclude America for that reason, and limit our- 
selves to Russia and Germany, which between them have furnished 
us with 40 per cent. of our imports since the Crimean War, I find 
that during 1863, 1864, and 1865, when the average price varied 
between 40s. and 44s., the imports continued at much the same rate 
as in the two preceding years, when the price was 553. 

A very productive harvest in France will exercise an immediate 
influence on prices in this country. Not only does her demand for 
foreign corn cease, but from the small average yield and the vast 
acreage under wheat a slight increase in the produce tells quickly 
up. Last year I computed an increase of one bushel on the acre in 
France at upwards of 2,000,000 qrs. If her increase has been in 
anything like the same ratio as ours, France will have a large 
surplus for export, probably quite enough to meet any decline caused 
by the deficient crop in Southern Russia. 


IV.—Steady Decline in the Price of Wheat under Free Trade. 


The effect of free trade in corn has been to lower the price of 
wheat in this country, notwithstanding the increase of the popula- 
tion and consequent increased consumption. The average price of 
the twenty years preceding 1848 was 57s. 4d., and of the twenty 
years of free trade, 52s. 3d. But if the disturbing influences of the 
cessation of supplies from Russia during the Crimean War, and 
from America during the later years and since the close of the 
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American War, be eliminated, the average price of the last twenty 
years would have stood tos. lower than that of the twenty years 
preceding free trade. 

This is a fact of great importance when we come to consider the 
increasing population of the country, and the means we have of 
‘meeting their annually growimg demands upon otr resources. The 
popular estimate of the wheat annually consumed by each person of 
the community in England used to be 8 bushels. In 1850 I 
ventured to question that opmion. My estimates then showed that 
it did not probably from our own soil exceed 5 bushels. Mr. Lawes 
has lately entered on an investigation of this subject, the first part 
of which he has embodied in a very able paper in the last number 
of the “ Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal.’’ He divides the last 
sixteen years into two periods of eight years each, and the results 
of his estimates are embraced in the following summary :— 


Estimated Consumption of Wheat per Head per Annum. 





During the Last Sixteen Years. age gang Scotland. reat) Treland. Kinedara. 
: : Bushel. Bushel. Bushel. Bushel. Bushel. 
Hirst eight years! $..0.0.....00.n0p 5°9 42 ay ae isi 
Second te ee eee eer 6°3 42 6°0 3°3 aes 
Average of whole period....| 6°1 4-2 5°9 3°0 5°3 





Converting these figures into pounds, it appears that during the 
first eight years each person consumed at the rate of 311 lbs. of 
wheat, and during the last period, 335 lbs. But the proportions in 
which that was afforded by foreign supply had also altered from 
79 lbs. per head in the first, to 134]bs. in the second. Here two 
very important results are shown; first, that the people are able to 
buy, and do consume more bread ; and second, that we must depend 
wholly on foreign countries for the increased supply necessary to 
meet the growing consumption. 

An immense impetus seems to have been given to consumption 
by the general increase of wages consequent on the Crimean war 
_ and the Indian mutiny, and the great exertions put forth by this 
country on these occasions. The foreign imports of wheat, which 
up to 1860 had not exceeded an annual average of 4,500,000 qrs., 
then rose to 10,000,000, and during the last eight years have main- 
tained an annual average of 8,000,000 qrs. 


V.—Increasing Rate of Consumption likely to be Fully Supplied. 


But we have not only to provide for an increased consumption 
by each individual, but for an annual increase of 240,000 in the 
VOL. XXXII. PART I, EF 
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population. This, at 53 bushels per head, is 165,c00 qrs. In ten 
years, at the same rate of progress, that will have swollen to nearly 
2,000,000 qrs., and in ten years more to 4,000,000. This would 
indicate the need of a gradual rise in oar foreign imports in ten 
years, from the present average of 8,000,000 qrs. a-year to 10,000,000, 
and in twenty years to 12,000,000 qrs. a-year. In one generation 
more, say thirty years hence, the imports will-at this rate be more 
than the home growth, if that should remain at its present point. 
Our past experience of the readiness with which the volume of 
foreign wheat has increased with the demand would lead to the 
conclusion that we need entertain no apprehension on that score. 
California promises us next year more than 2,000,000 qrs. France 
alone, by a sight improvement in her husbandry, only so much as 
would raise her average yield from 15 to 18 bushels an acre, could 
meet our requirements. And when we consider the extent of rich 
countries within the wheat region farther east which are scarcely 
begun to be tapped by the railway system, we must feel that we are 
yet far from having reached the limit at which a moderate rate of 
price will bring us sufficient supphes. FoR WHEAT, WHICH FORMS THE 
GREAT STAPLE OF THE FOOD OF CIVILISED MAN OUTSIDE THE TROPICS, 
OCCUPIES OF ALL CEREALS THE WIDEST REGION SUITED TO ITS CUL- 
TIVATION. 

The importance of this fact cannot be overrated. If the wheat 
region had been of small extent the increase of population would 
have been quickly limited to the food resources of each country. 
A continued development of mining and manufacturing enterprise 
in Great Britain would have been impossible. For nothing can be 
done without bread. Wheat is the common food, the real staff of 
life. The hardworking poor are far more dependent on and much 
larger individual consumers of it than the rich. If its price like 
that of most other commodities had risen, or was likely to rise, with 
the increasing demand, no political foresight, no more equable 
arrangement of the burden of taxation, no reduction even in public 
expenditure could have long availed us. But the wheat region has 
been designed apparently to be co-extensive with the progress of 
civilised man, and the more regular and extensive the demands upon 
it the more ready and continuous becomes the supply. 

The natural tendency of the gradually falling price of wheat in 
this country since 1848, has been to diminish the breadth of our 
own wheat. And the force of that tendency, in spite of the great 
increase of gold, shows the steadiness of its operation. There has 
been a yearly increase of consumers, with an increased power and 
capacity to obtain bread, an increasing ratio in the supply of gold, 
the representative of its money value; and yet in spite of all that, 
the price has declined, and the average breadth of wheat grown in 
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the United Kingdom has diminished. But the figures in the 
statistical returns show how quickly the price of wheat affects the | 
home supply. The two fine crops of 1863 and 1864 reduced the 
average price to little more than 40s. But in 1867 the price had 
risen to 64s., and in one year there was an addition of 300,000 acres 
to our breadth of wheat. 

I have already in a previous paper shown that the rate of 
increased productiveness of the land under wheat is very slow. 
From that source, therefore, there is little hope of any material 
increase in our home produce, in the face of Jarger foreign supplies 
at low prices. When the price of wheat falls below 50s., the farmer 
begins to turn his attention to other crops. The value of barley 
has been rising in nearly the same proportion as that of wheat has 
declined in recent years, and oats have also fully maintained their 
price. While the farmer in these, and in the increasing value of 
his live stock and its produce, will be able to compensate himself 
against the steady decline in the value of wheat, the people, that 
vast and increasing body of consumers, have the prospect of 
abundant supplies of bread at a moderate price, from the yearly 
extension of the means of foreign transport. 


VI.—General Results. 


Having thus endeavoured to discuss the main question answered 
by the agricultural returns, viz., in how far the home crop is avail- 
able for the national supply of bread, I proceed to extract from the 
returns certain other points affecting our food and clothing. 
Beyond a slight increase in the breadth of potatoes, and a nearly 
similar decrease in barley, and the large increase of wheat already 
referred to, there has been no material change in the general crops 
of the country during the last two years. The table showing the 
percentage proportions of corn and green crop in each division of 
the United Kingdom is very interesting. In round numbers it 
appears that England supplies nine-tenths of all the home-grown 
wheat, Scotland and Ireland together only one-tenth. And the 
increased breadth, sown under the stimulus of the high prices of 
the past year in England, is equal to the whole acreage under wheat. 
in Ireland. England produces more than three-fourths of all the 
barley grown in the Britigh Islands, nearly all the beans and peas, 
and one-third of the oats. Ireland grows one-half more oats than 
Scotland, and two-thirds of the entire potato crop of the United 
Kingdom. The three kingdoms, as compared with France and 
Prussia, grew the following proportions of acres of corn to their 
respective populations :— 

F2 
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England 1 acre for every 2% persons 


Scotland 1 PS a 
Ireland 1 i 7h 
France 1 Re I person 
Prussia 1 = I > 


And of potatoes— 


England 1 acre for every 62 persons 


Scotland 1 As ZO. 9% 
France 1 a 0 alee fe 
Ireland 1 4 ahs 
Prussia 1 ss Sy (yy 


With regard to live stock, these countries stand in the following 
proportions :— 


Cattle. Sheep. 
England 1 for every 5 persons; 1 for every 1 of population 
Scotland 1 5 3 F 2 » I » 
Treland il: ” 1% ” 1 ” I ” 
France 1 ‘“ Pe ee 1 © I. » 
Prussia 1 % oe Se 1 - I 9 


Of all these countries Ireland has thus the largest proportion of 
cattle, and Scotland the largest of sheep. 


VIl.— Increase of Cattle and Sheep. 


The entire loss sustained by the cattle plague up to October, 
1867, when it had quite ceased, was 190,000 head. The natural 
increase in the two years since the disease began to decline exceeds 
500,000, so that the effects of that calamity, so far as the national 
supply of food is concerned, have been fully recovered. The 
increase of sheep has been very rapid, the joint effect of high price 
of mutton, and the panic which in some counties followed the cattle 
plague, and led to a substitution of sheep. The total increase of 
the year has been 1,790,000. The sheep stock of the United King- 
dom is upwards of 35,000,000, which is almost the same in number 
as that of the Australian Colonies and Tasmania, according to the 
latest returns. The total number of sheep in the United Kingdom 
and the whole of the British Colonies, independent of India, cannot 
now be much under 100,000,000. The import of continental wool 
is on the decline, while that of colonial is largely increasing. At 
the late rate of progress, our vast woollen industry in this country 
wil ere long be sufficiently supplied by the home and colonial 
produce. ; 

Whilst the increase of sheep at home has been rapid and great, 
there has been a very large decrease in the supply of foreign sheep. 
These, which in a single year, 1865, had risen from 496,000 to 
914,000, began to decline in 1867, and fell back greatly in 1868. 
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This was caused in some measure by the restrictions imposed on 
the import of sheep by the Privy Council Orders, but was partly 
also due to the considerable fall in the price of mutton during 
1868, arising from the large supply of sheep forced into the home 
market by the prospect of a dearth in the green crops. But the 
agricultural returns have revealed to us the gratifying fact, in 
relation to this important branch of the national food, that there is 
an immense elasticity in the production and supply of sheep, both 
at home and abroad, and that may be largely and quickly increased 
by a moderate rise in price. 


VIII.— Foreign Dairy Produce not Increasing. 


The foreign supply of butter and cheese has continued very 
steady during the last eight years. It made a sudden rise in 1861, 
and had nearly doubled itself in 1862, but from that year the 
average supply has not materially altered. As the prices of these 
articles are still highly remunerative to the home producer, there is 
every inducement to him to develop yet further that branch of 
agricultural industry, on which the small and middle-class farmers 
are chiefly engaged. 


IX.—Large, Compared with Moderate Sized, Farms. 


The returns afford some indication of the results of large corn 
farms as compared with the more mixed husbandry and interests of 
small or moderate-sized farms. JI have taken ten of the largest 
farm counties in England, and compared them with ten of the 
smallest farm counties, the total area in both cases being nearly 
equal. The general results may be broadly summarised thus. 
The large farm system embraces nearly twice the proportion of 
corn, and half the proportion of green crops and grass. In other 
words, it is doubly dependent on the price of corn as compared 
with the middle-class farm system, which relies to a far greater 
extent on its dairy produce, its fat cattle, its vegetables, and its 
hay. The result is, that the latter pays more rent or surplus for 
the use of the land, and a higher rate of wages to the labourer. 

There can be no doubt that circumstances of soil and position 
are the chief cause of the distinctive modes of husbandry which 
have continued to characterise different counties, notwithstanding 
the obvious change in the relative values of agricultural produce. 
The price of wheat is not higher now than it was one hundred 
years ago. Barley and oats have risen 50 per cent., and animal 
produce more than roo per cent. in that time. And yet wheat 
maintains its prominence on the heavier soils where a bare fallow 
is still found the most perfect and economical preparation for that 
crop, and in the eastern, south midland, and southern counties, 
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where a dry climate and somewhat thin soil is less favourable to 
stock husbandry and grass. It is worthy of notice that in every 
one of the ten counties where the large farm system prevails the 
chalk formation predominates, and there is no coal; while in all the 
ten counties of the smaller farm system coal is present, and there is 
no chalk. The vicinity of coal has naturally influenced the increase 
of population, and the consequent higher rates of rent and wages. 


X,—Proportions under Bare Fallow. 


The extent of land in England under bare fallow every year is 
nearly 800,000 acres, which is more than one-tenth of the whole 
breadth of corn. The proportion in Scotland is about a twentieth, 
and in Ireland less than the ninetieth part. In France and Prussia 
an extent equal to one-third of all the cereals is annually left to le 
fallow. This undoubtedly indicates the great prevalence of a poor 
and low state of husbandry in these countries, due in a large degree 
also to the dryness of the spring and summer climates. But of the 
three kingdoms it 1s very remarkable that Ireland should stand so 
pre-eminently aboye the others in her comparative freedom from 
the direct loss occasioned by the necessity of leaving the land to 
lie fallow, which cannot be wholly accounted for by the comparatively 
small proportion of clay soils in that country. 


X1.—Distinetive Features of Husbandry. 


There is a much greater similarity than will be generally 
imagined in the agriculture of England and Scotland, and a dis- 
tinctive principle of difference between them and Ireland in a very 
important point. This will be clearly seen by the proportions of 
the whole area of the three countries, exclusive of heath and 
mountain land, thus divided :— 


England has in corn and potatoes 33 per cent., in green crops 
and grass 66 per cent. 

Scotland has in corn and potatoes 33 per cent., in green crops 
and grass 66 per cent, | 

Ireland has in corn and potatoes 20 per cent., in green crops 
and grass 80 per cent. 


The agriculture of England and Scotland seems thus alike in its 
principle of one-third exhaustive and two-thirds restorative crops, 
while that of Ireland has only one-fifth exhaustive to four-fifths 
restorative. I have included potatoes in the exhaustive crops, so 
that Ireland, which has by far the largest proportion in potatoes, 
suffers some disadvantage by this mode of comparison, But the 
result is very startling, as it places the agricultural system of 
Ireland, as an ameliorating and reproductive self-supporting system, 
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far above that of England and Scotland. To this I will return. 
But as some illustration of the effect of this exhaustive system of 
corn husbandry as compared with its proportion of the restorative 
green crops and grass, the following figures gathered from the 
returns are deserving of notice :— 











Percentage Percentage of Average 
of Green Crop, Fallow, Produce of Wheat 
Corn and Potatoes. and Grass. per Acre. 
Bushels. 
iinelavd lees a8 23 66 28 
WUBI OE Fos. hOitio hid 45 55 17 
MANO Gd. sescaerccasenggasse 54 46 14 





This would seem clearly to show that deterioration rapidly 
follows the loss of a due balance between the exhaustive and 


restorative crops, where there are no extraneous means of supplying 
the loss. | 


XII.—Feeble Yield of France Huplamed. 


The state of agriculture in France is of much importance to the 
consumer of bread in this country. In some recent years she has 
contributed one-third of our whole foreign supply of wheat, con- 
siderably more than the entire produce of Scotland and Ireland. 
A good crop in France, therefore, at once tells on our prices, whilst 
a failure brings her large population into competition with us in the 
general market of the world. She has a vast breadth annually under 
wheat, but the yield is very small. This has been attributed, and 
would appear partly due, to the poverty and want of skill of her 
small occupiers; and many arguments have been founded upon it 
against the small farm system and the minute subdivision of land. 
But it has often struck me in passing through that part of France 
which lies between us and Paris that the general cultivation of the 
land, and the appearance of the growing crops, was quite equal to 
our own, and the very low average rate of the yield of wheat 
officially stated seemed to me therefore unaccountable. The expla- 
nation has been afforded to me by the distinguished French econo- 
mist, M. De Lavergne, in the following letter, dated 25th February 
last :—“ The official returns give a mean yield of 143 hectolitres per 
“ hectare, the actual yield being more above than below the estimate. 
“ Hight departments, Le Nord, lOise, l Aisne, Somme, Seine-et- 
*“‘ Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Seine, and Hure-et-Loire, have a yield equal 
“to the English average; but the forty-five departments which 
*‘ form the southern part of the territory, do not yield more than 
“to hectolitres to the hectare. This feeble yield is caused in 
““many of the departments by bad cultivation, and in the south by 
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“the dryness of the climate in spring. The statistical returns 
‘also show 5,148,000 hectares ef fallow, which is in fact the third 
‘** of the surface sown with cereals.” There is no help for that 
part of the country which suffers from great dryness of spring 
climate, but there would seem much room for improvement in the 
yield of wheat over the remainder, which comprises probably more 
than one-half of the surface of France. As increasing importers 
and consumers we are nearly as much interested in that improve- 
ment as the French people themselves. The state of agriculture 
must be low, indeed, where it is possible to be carried on with an 
average produce of 10 to 12 bushels of wheat an acre. The costs 
and profits of cultivation must be at the very minimum to yield 
any surplus for rent, and the condition of the cultivator must be a 
hard one. He has other sources, no doubt, which may help him— 
his vines and oil—but in the nature of things it 1s impossible that 
he can get any profit from his wheat crop, until by such a change 
of system as will increase its yield. Towards this object the French 
Government have for some years been unremitting in their attention, 
by contributing largely from the public resources to improve the 
internal communication of the country and facilitate the interchange 
of products. The increase of a few bushels an acre over so large 
a surface as one-half of the wheat crop in France, would give her a 
regular surplus for exportation. 


XIII.—Irish Agriculture. 

It was my intention to have instituted a comparison between 
the large farm system of England, and the small farm system of 
Ireland, and I had prepared detailed statements of groups of 
counties in the two countries for the purpose; but there are too 
many elements of estimate or conjecture to warrant their publica- 
tion as a statistical deduction. If we confine our attention to 
Ireland alone, some remarkable anomalies present themselves. The 
province with the highest valuation—Leinster at 20s. an acre—has 
the smallest population on the square mile of land under the plough ; 
while Connaught, with a valuation of 6s. 8d. an acre—the lowest of 
the four provinces, has the largest population in proportion to its 
arable land. The poorest part of the country is thus also the most 
populous. But that does not seem to arise from an excess of small 
farms, for Leinster has a larger proportion of holdings under five 
acres than Connaught. 


XIV.—No Recent Reduction in Small Holdings. 


A great reduction took place in the number of small holdings in 
Ireland during the years of the potato famine, 1845 to 1850, but 
since 1850 there has been very little alteration. The comparison 
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one constantly meets with is between the years 1841 and 1861, the 
small farms being stated to have fallen in that time one-half in 
number, and the larger sized increased in an equal ratio. But that 
has not been progressive. It had all taken place before 1851, and 
there has been no marked change in this direction during the last 
eighteen years. In 1867 the number of holdings was 607,000, 
divided thus :—307,000 farmers holding farms of 15 acres and 
under, and 300,000 farmers of 15 acres and upwards. But the first- 
class, or small farmers, hold not more than one-eighth of the cultivated 
land,—the second-class, or larger farmers, holding seven-eighths of the 
whole. 

We have already seen that the counties in England where the 
system of moderate-sized farms prevail have the smallest proportion 
of corn, and the highest of cattle and of dairy stock. They have a 
greater rainfall, a deeper soil, and are more productive of grass and 
green crops. Now, if we exclude from consideration for a moment 
the 307,000 small farmers, that is exactly the state of Ireland. _ Her 
climate and soil are very favourable to green crops and grass and to 
dairy farming, and she has the further great advantage, which I 
have already shown, of having the smallest proportion of such land 
as it is necessary to lay fallow; and her system shows the largest 
proportion in the three kingdoms of restorative to exhaustive crops. 
Her only disadvantage as an agricultural country is the occasional 
visitation of seasons of too much rain. That has several times 
imperilled the wheat crop. But the wheat crop is less than one- 
tenth of the cereals of Ireland, and her agriculture is but little 
dependent upon it. Oats are her chief reliance as a corn crop, and 
from flax she derives an annual return of between two and three 
millions sterling—an article which may be said to be now unknown 
to the agriculture of England and Scotland. If we sum all up, we 
find that, as compared with the sister kingdoms, Ireland has on the 
whole a more productive soil, and her produce is chiefly of that kind 
which in the last twenty years has risen most in value. I am very 
much disposed to think that the seven-eighths of Ireland, which are 
in the hands of the larger farmers, yield as great a produce per 
cultivated acre as the average of England and Scotland. Iam not 
in a position to submit this to any accurate test of proof, but this is 
the impression left on my mind as the result of a careful investiga- 
tion of the question. | 


XV.—Distress mainly Confined to One-erghth of Land im Hands 
of Smallest Occupiers. 
But the position of the 307,000 small farmers who occupy the 
remaining eighth of Ireland is probably very different. It is among 
that body that real distress is found, though the class of larger 
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farmers, not much separated from them, have helped to swell the 
general complaint. Experience has shown that it is only in 
climates and upon soils the most favourable that an entire depen- 
dence for his subsistence can be placed by the cultivator of a few 
acres of land. Even in Belgium, were circumstances are favourable, 
the small cultivator has but a hard lot of poverty and toil. He 
thrives where, in addition to his land, himself and his family find 
regular employment in some other industry. It is the same with 
the English peasant. A man who has regular employment at wages 
finds an immense advantage in a good garden allotment beside his 
cottage, aud that is vastly increased when that cottage is on the 
farm, away from the temptation of the beer-shop, and where, as 
part of his wages, he receives the keep of a cow. This is the system 
in the border counties, where agriculture is in the most prosperous 
state, and the agricultural labourer the best fed and clothed, the 
most educated and intelligent. of his class in any part of the three 
kingdoms. But the Irish farmer of a few acres of inferior land 
must be in a position of chronic distress. The witnesses most 
favourable to him examined before Mr. Maguire’s Committee in 
1865, held that 15 to 20 acres and upwards was the least extent on 
which a man with his family could be expected to thrive. On land 
of good quality, and near a large population, a much smaller extent 
might no doubt be found sufficient. But taking the land of Ireland 
as it 1s, and the circumstances of the country, and its mode of 
agriculture, there is a general consent of the most competent judges 
in that country, that farms below 15 or 20 acres are too small to 
afford a due return for the entire labour of a man and his family. 
It would therefore follow that 130,000 of the small farmers, with 
their families, are as many as the remaining eighth of the surface of 
Ireland can profitably maintain as farmers, and that there will then 
remain a surplus of 170,c00 and their families. These figures 
represent the whole number of holdings; but several holdings are 
believed to be in many cases in the hands of one farmer, and the 
total number of occupiers is therefore reckoned by Lord Dufferin 
not to exceed 441,000. If that be so, the surplus to be otherwise 
provided for will not exceed 100,000. ; 
That seems no impossible achievement. A wise measure for 
settling the long agitated question of the tenure of land will give a 
great impetus to improved agriculture, and the consequent demand 
for labour will rapidly absorb that surplus. It is, after all, little 
more than one additional family for every 160 acres of cultivated 
land. I have no doubt that the Legislature which shall pass the 
great measure of pacification for Ireland, which is now under its 
consideration, will in due time complete the work by a just land 
law, which will give greater security to the employment of capital 
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in the cultivation of the land, and call into action that surplus 
labour, without which its latent fertility cannot be fully developed. 


XVI.—The English Agricultural Labourer. 


But, though the state of the Irish peasant has been more forced 
upon public attention, the condition of the agricultural labourer in 
Hngland is very far from satisfactory. The agricultural returns 
afford no guide to its consideration. He is now the only class of 
the community who has no representative. The Irish peasant has, 
directly in many cases, by his vote as a small farmer, and indirectly 
through his church, which (connected neither with the landlord nor 
the State) brings the aggregate feeling of the people to bear upon 
their Parliamentary representatives. By one means or another they 
do make themselves heard in Parliament. But so little is known of 
the English agricultural labourer, that when his actual condition is 
set forth in the report of a Royal Commission, the public are struck 
with astonishment, and even the landowners are surprised to find a 
state of things at their doors which many of them little suspected. 
The condition of the labourers’ dwellings is in some counties. 
deplorable. It is not my province, however, on this occasion to 
enter further on that subject. I attempted to introduce a clause in 
the last Census Act, in 1860, which would have thrown much light 
on the state of our cottage accommodation, but it was rejected in the 
English Bill. It was adopted, however, in the Scotch census, and 
has shown that one-third of the population of Scotland lived, each 
family, in houses of one room only, another third in houses of two 
rooms ; two-thirds of the whole of the people being thus found to 
be lodged in a manner incompatible with comfort and decency as 
now understood. The same returns in the next census will show 
the progress that has been made in the 10 years; and the public 
advantage of this will, { trust, lead to the adoption of a similar 
system in the next Hnglish census. 

In the same year I moved for returns of the wages of agri- 
cultural labourers in England and Wales, which was subsequently 
followed for Scotland and Ireland. Upon these returns Mr. Purdy 
read to this Society an able and interesting paper in 1861. These 
form very important branches of the statistics of agriculture, and 
though it is not necessary that they should be included in the 
annual returns, I trust their importance will not be overlooked in the 
preparation of the next Census Act. 


XVII.—Gireat Change in proportion of the People Dependent on 
Agriculture. 


It has been found in Ireland, and is the case to a less extent in 
some parts of England, that it is not so much the low rate of wages 
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as the irregularity of employment which depresses the condition of 
the agricultural labourers. That is mitigated by emigration from 
the agricultural to the mining and manufacturing districts, or to 
foreign countries. Mere farming will not take up profitably the 
natural increase of population in a thickly-peopled country lke 
ours, and the purely agricultural districts in each of the three 
countries are constantly parting with their surplus. The propor- 
tion between the producers and consumers of food is thus under- 
going a marked change. In 1831, 28 per cent. of the population 
of England and Wales was occupied in the business of agriculture. 
In 1841 it was 22 per cent. It 1851 it had fallen to 16 per cent., 
not so much from an actual decrease of the numbers employed in 
agriculture as from the far greater proportional increase of trade. 
In 1861 the proportion was 10 per cent., and then not only had the 
proportion diminished, but the actual numbers had decreased by 
nearly one-fifth. It is a very remarkable fact that m the course of 
a single generation the proportion of the people of England em- 
ployed in and dependent on agriculture had diminished from a third 
to a tenth. The only means of arresting this is by providing better- 
paid and more regular employment in country work, and thus 
diminishing the temptation of the higher wages of the mines, the 
factory, and the towns. 


XV IIT.-—Home Grown Sugar. 


Last year I touched on this subject, and mentioned the intention 
of trying the beetroot sugar growth and manufacture in this 
country. The experiment was made in Suffolk, and with so much 
promise of success, that in the same locality this season a sufficient 
breadth of beet will be planted to keep an extensive sugar factory 
in full work for the four slack months from October to February. 
The matter, then, will be beyond experiment, for if it proves, as is 
anticipated, the suitability of our climate and soil to the profitable 
production of sugar-beet, it will be the dawn of a new agricultural 
industry, which may rapidly be developed, to the great benefit both 
of Hngland and Ireland. The possible magnitude of the result will 
be readily appreciated by the fact that in this country the con- 
sumption of sugar is equal to nearly one-third of all the sugar 
annually produced in the tropics and on the continent, and that any 
disturbance which would seriously alter the state of property or 
labour in Cuba, must give an immense stimulus to the demand for 
beetroot sugar. And the reduction of price which will follow the 
“free breakfast table”? promised to us by Mr. Bright, as one of the 
early results of economy in our public expenditure, will rapidly 
augment that demand. 

In a national point of view the introduction of a new manu 
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facture connected with agriculture, such as beetroot sugar, will 
both enlarge the field of remunerative labour in the country, and 
provide an absolute addition to agricultural produce and wealth. 
For the pulp after the sugar is extracted has lost little of its value 
as cattle food, and therefore the substitution of sugar-beet for some 
of the present cattle crops will displace to a very small extent the 
means of feeding cattle. And even that will soon be made good by 
the more generous farming which the profits of sugar growing will 
enable the farmer to practise on the other crops of his farm. 

I have here a specimen of the first English-grown sugar, not a 
mere experiment, but produced as a matter of business. I find, 
from a French paper sent to me this morning, that the northern 
departments of France now produce about 200,0co tons of sugar a 
year, or nearly two-thirds of the sugar consumed in France. We 
use twice as much sugar in this country as the French do, and its 
‘consumption is always increasing. At a reduction of price equal to 
the present duty that increase would rapidly extend. JI may be 
over sanguine on the subject, but I should not be greatly surprised 
if in ten years hence many thousand acres in the United Kingdom 
should be profitably employed in the production of home-grown 
sugar. 


XIX.—feturn of Horses Desirable. 


The last topic on which I will touch is one of omission. The 
returns of live stock do not include horses, the most interesting, and 
individually the most valuable of all. As every man knows the 
number of his horses, the return can be given without occasioning a 
particle of trouble, and I hope therefore that the schedule for the 
present year will include a column for horses. 


In conclusion, | think it will be generally admitted that the 
agricultural returns have proved most useful and most instructive, 
and considering the ever increasing demands of our population on 
the resources of agriculture, I trust that nothing will be permitted 
to interfere with their continuance, and with that greater develop- 
ment which further experience may render it desirable to introduce. 
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I—General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1868. 


From the Heonomist. This forms the sixth history of the series 


which has appeared in that paper. See Journal, vol. xxxi, 
pp. 76—90 :— 


“The year has been one of still further general recovery from 
the disasters of 1866 and 1867. We said twelve months ago that 
about the end of 1867 we had probably passed the lowest point of 
depression—and the events of 1868 have justified the expectations 
of those who looked for a slow return of more active dealings. 


6 I. 


“In Foreign politics there have been few events of sufficient 
importance to disturb trade. The contest in the United States 
between Mr. Seymour and General Grant for the Presidency excited 
interest during the autumn, and Grant’s success was regarded as 
perhaps the best result which could arise out of the conflict. 
Johnson has pursued a course so intemperate and imprudent as to 
render his re-election impossible. The exchange of provocations 
and menaces between France and Prussia has been in abeyance 
during the year. Itis believed that France is now in such a state 
of preparation for war that she is no longer restrained by a sense of 
the superiority of Prussia. The tremendous nature however of any 
collision between the two Powers, and the uncertainty of the result 
as regards France, and the positive certainty that neither side could 
obtain any real concession of territory from the other, seems to be 
gradually imposing restraint and prudence on the two Governments. 
There is still, however, the essential uncertainty which hangs over 
the policy ofa country which, like France, is absolutely in the hands 
of a single man, who, at the age of 60 and in feeble health, directs 
all his thoughts to the consolidation of his dynasty. The revolt in 
Spain in the autumn, its rapid success, and the orderly manner in 
which peace has been maintained by the Provisional Executive, have 
been subjects rather of curious interest than of real importance out 
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of the Peninsula. At the end of the year came the dispute between 
Turkey and Greece, excited no doubt by the imprudent and 
uncalled-for comments of Lord Stanley, at Lynn, on the present 
state of Turkey. At one time the quarrel seemed likely to involve 
the Great Powers. But the timely capture in Crete of a large band 
of Greek adventurers, who had been ostentatiously sent over from 
Athens to complete, as it was said, the Cretan revolt: the energy 
of the Turkish Government: and more than all the utter inability 
of Greece to obtain either money, men, ships, or war material, 
enabled France, England, and Austria to put such pressure on 
Russia as sufficed to terminate the difficulty. The result of the 
whole affair, therefore, is to give Turkey a further opportunity of 
consolidating its resources, imasmuch as it has been proved that 
while Greece by itself is powerless, Russia, its ally and instigator, is 
at least at present not able to follow up its intrigues by a display 
of force. 

“The end of the war in South America between Brazil and its 
allies against Lopez, the Dictator of Paraguay, came quite at the 
end of the year—or rather in January, 1869. The war has lasted 
three years, and it is the most destructive and costly contest carried 
on in modern times in South America. In the end Lopez has 
been utterly defeated, but not until Paraguay has been almost 
depopulated. The enormous amount of war material of the best 
descriptions collected by Lopez during the last ten or fifteen years 
with a view to aggressions ou his neighbours seemed almost 
incredible. The end of the contest will have all the effects of a 
beneficent deliverance for Brazil, upon which the drain of men and 
treasure has already produced real peril and distress. The exchange 
on London for example, which three years ago stood at 27d., fell 
to 17d. It is now about 19d. The disbanding of the army in the 
field, ‘and the dispersion of the immense body of camp followers, 
will in some measure supply the labour so urgently required in the 
coffee, sugar, and cotton plantations of the country. The conquest 
of Paraguay opens to commerce the whole of the upper navigation of 
the great rivers of the continent, and the sufferings and achieve- 
ments of the war and the burdens it has left are perhaps the best 
lesson in civilisation which could be learnt by the South American 
people at the present juncture of their history. The difficulties in 
Brazil have largely reacted on Portugal, the wealthier and trading 
classes of which are dependent in no small degree on Brazil for a 
large part of their income. 

“The expedition to Abyssinia came to a successful end in March 
(1868) by the destruction of Magdala and the death of King 
Theodore. The enterprise was creditable, but very costly; for at 
an expense of nearly ten millions sterling we have repaired a 
blunder of red tape, and performed an achievement which will long 
reverberate through the Asiatic countries. The Government had 
sufficient good sense to evacuate Abyssinia without loss of time ; 
and the three or four millions of treasure expended among the tribes 
of the Red Sea may possibly assist them to become by slow degrees 
consumers of Knglish calicoes and hardware. 

“The differences with the United States on the subject of the 
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escape and depredations of the Confederate cruiser Alabama have 
occupied much attention during the autumn. The Ambassador, 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, sent from Washington to this country for 
the declared purpose of settling all open questions, committed 
himself immediately to an incessant course of public dinners and 
appearances, apparently with the object of taking credit for the 
rapid success of his mission. Both Lord Stanley and Lord Claren- 
don appear to have shared Mr. R. Johnson’s sanguine conclusions. 
At length—in December—the text of the convention became known, 
and at once occasioned surprise and disappointment as being unduly 
favourable to America. In the United States, however, it has met 
with marked disfavour, and in February (1869) was reported to be 
rejected by the Senate. It is impossible to avoid seeing that the 
negotiation has chiefly failed through the noisy vanity of the 
American Envoy. It is a grave misfortune that there should exist 
between the two countries so serious a cause of disagreement. But 
diplomacy is for a time exhausted, and the whole subject must be 
left to the chances of the future, and to the slow good sense of both 
parties. 

“The general election under the new Reform Act, with its 
virtual household suffrage, has been a formidable hindrance to 
business nearly all through the year. The preparations began in 
June and July, and continued till the issue of the writs in November. 
The new House of Commons is essentially the same in character as 
the old one—and bearing in mind that at last we are free from the 
perpetual obstruction of reform debates, time ought to be found for 
some of the large arrears of practical legislation. 


rigs 


“The summer of 1868 will be memorable as one of the most 
extraordinary of those seasons of drought which at rare intervals 
occur in this country. From June to September the heat and the 
absence of rain produced effects quite novel to the younger race of 
farmers. Pasture was almost destroyed, and cattle and sheep were 
sold for a fourth or fifth of the ordinary price by persons unable 
to procure food for them. Roots and spring corn were seriously 
injured ; but the wheat crop was perhaps the finest in quality and 
the earliest gathered since 1825—the last most notable year of heat 
and dryness. ‘The crop of 1868,’ say Messrs. Horne, in the circular 
quoted passim, ‘although not so enormous as that of 1863, will be 
classed among the largest and finest grown in this country in the 
present century, for there was a large breadth sown, and a great 
yield in quantity to the acre, and an enormous weight to the bushel; 
in addition to which none was injured at harvest time. We think 
that about 36 bushels per acre, or 28 per cent. over an average, may 
be taken as the average growth of the United Kingdom, against 
about 25 bushels per acre in 1867, and 28 bushels per acre on an 
average of seasons; and taking our average annual growth at 
14 million quarters, we have nearly 2; million quarters excess 


quantity, making a total surplus in weight and measure of about 
3 million quarters.’ 
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“As regards Foreign Harvests Messrs. Horne report :—That 
France secured a full average crop; Italy a small crop; Spain and 
Portugal very deficient; Hungary far less fortunate than in 1867, 
when the extraordinary abundance of the Hungarian harvest, and 
the almost general deficiency in the rest of Hurope, poured a tide 
of wealth into the Trans-Leithan provinces of Austria of almost 
fabulous amount. North and South Russia crops fine in quality, 
but mostly under average quantity; America barely an average ; 
Australia, California, and Chili, very productive. 

‘““In Appendix (L) we give the report of the Board of Trade on 
the agricultural and cattle statistics of this country in 1868. The 
details are of great interest, and the experience of the two previous 
years’ collections has imparted a high degree of accuracy to the 
figures now published. 

“The propitious Wheat Season of 1868 at once affected the corn 
markets, and in the course of a few weeks reduced the prices from 
(say) 72s. to (say) 51s.—or perhaps lower. The following Table 
(1) gives the prices of the six years, 1863-68, at 26th October, or 
immediately after the result of the harvest had been ascertained ; 
and also the average price of each year :— 


(I).—-Gazette Average Prices of Wheat per Quarter in United Kingdom, 
Immediately after the Harvest, 1863-68, und Total Average of each 


Year. 
After Harvest. Calendar Year. 

&. Od. s. d. 

1868. 26th October ...........000 53 4 | 1868. Twelvemonths ............ 635.9 
*67. SLOTER eccecceteecas 40. «8 67. Sed Mebane: 64 6 
66. Le Gers eet ee 52. 6 66. Pink Shelter niin ee Nent 29 49 It 
65. eae ee ee Aa a & 65. ee ee eens 41 10 
64. yer | «AM ee 2546 64. Fae AO 2 
63. yr be SD 40 - 63. sasdestaar = oe iGranes 44 9 


“Tt seems to be likely that the average price of the harvest 
year, 1868-69—that is September, 1868, to August, 1869—will be 
about 50s.—or nearly the same as 1866—but 25 per cent. above the 
abundant years 1865 and 1864. <A favourable harvest in 1869 in 
this country and over Europe would reduce the price to perhaps 
42s. to 45s. and would go far to remove existing difficulties of short 
employment and bad trade. It is upon the surplus money left in 
the pockets of the scores of millions of working people after they 
have supplied themselves with bread that the consumption of all 
other articles depends. 

“This part of the case will be illustrated in detail by the follow- 
ing Table (Il), which brings into one view the facts collected by 
Messrs. Horne, and by Mr. James Caird—one of the most com- 
petent and judicious writers on agricultural statistics :— 
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(II).—Grain and Flour of all kinds Imported into United Kingdom, 
1862-68, and the Computed Value thereof, per Horne and Son’s Circular; 
also Estimate of Quantity and Value of the Home Produce of Wheat, 
given by Mr. Caird (Statistical Journal, June, 1868). 

[19,0 = 19,000,000 millions.] _ 





Grain and Flour of ali kinds Home Produce of Wheat— Home Crop 
Imported—(Horne). (Caird). of 
Vous. aes Wheat 
Home Average Average ac 
Quautities. Value. Produce of | Bushels Annual 
Wheat. | per Acre. Price. Value. 
Mins. £ Min. qrs. bushls. ee Th £ 
1862...) qrs. | 19,0 37,772,000 13,7 292 44 9 | 30,700,000 


1863 ..| qrs. | 15,3 || 25,600,000 16,3 354 40 2 | 27,100,000 
ee ee T 250) 19,700,000 15,0 324 41 10 31,500,000 
’65....| Gwts. | 50,1 20,500,000 13,4 29 49 II 33,500,000 


1866 . | cwts. | 63,3 29,100,000 11,7 254 64 4 | 37,600,000 
*67...1 4, | 65,3 || 41,400,000 97 | 21 65 ~ | 31,500,000 
68....| 5, | 66,7 || 89,000,000 4. <= ae ee ane 





“Mr. Caird’s statement of the home and foreign supplies of 
wheat for the United Kingdom is as follows :— 





Year. Home Produce, Foreign Import. Total Supply. 

Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
BOGS x. cawaveen sieves anced 1 3,700,000 7,205,000 20,905,000 
2S, RCA te 16,300,000 6,727,000 23,027,000 
MS Ae, ce ccaceck 15,000,000 6,030,000 21,029,000 
MOD cei sasic cern eea A 13,400,000 6,850,000 2,0,250,000 
HG eacrosteneeteris ne toam 11,700,000 7,283,000 18,983,000 
Average oi... 14,000,000 6,820,000 20,820,000 





“ The result of these figures is to show roughly an average Home 
Crop of 14 millions of quarters, and a foreign supply of 7 millions 
of quarters—together 21 millions. Shortly, therefore, a rise or fall 
of 20s. in the average annual price means 21 millions sterling deficit 
or surplus in the fund available for articles other than bread. 

“We trace in the figures of this table palpable evidence of the 
disastrous effect of the bad seasons of 1866 and 1867. The failures 
of the harvest in these two years entailed an extra cost of at least 
40 millions sterling on the country—and at the very time when a 
severe collapse of enterprise and credit had greatly reduced our 
resources. The result was much the same as if all Customs’ duties 


had been doubled for the two years 1866-67 and 1867-68. 
oo (BG 


“The tone of most of the trade circulars collected and epito- 
mised in the next division of this review is far more cheerful than 


\ 
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at the end of 1867. There has been no marked revival or recovery 
in 1868, but the darkest period is generally felt to have been got 
over, and the prospects of the future are relieved from much 
uncertainty. 

“The tendency of the wholesale prices of the leading articles 
has been towards slightly higher rates, with of course some notable _ 
exceptions, e.g., wheat, which is 25 per cent. cheaper, and coffee, 
wool, and tobacco also to to 16 per cent. cheaper. Cotton, on the 
other hand, is 70 per cent. dearer. 

“¢ The following Table (III), collects the percentages into the 
form adopted in previous years :— 


(III).— Wholesale Prices in London. Comparrson of 1st January, 1869, 
with Three Former Dates, stating in Percentages the Degree in which 
the Prices of 1st January, 1869, were Higher or Lower than the Prices 
prevailing at the Three Selected Harlier Dates. 




















Higher | Lower } Higher | Lower | Higher] Lower | Higher | Lower 
Articles. Than Than Than Than 
be Le eee fico gabe ef lat Judy, 1867. 
Per cnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt.) Per cnt.} Per cnt.) Per cnt.} Per cnt. | Per cnt. 

Oe ree a 10 — 15 — 16 — 16 
POEMES eetstyopessd jad cobind — —_ 8 — — 15 — 40 
PER eicsntnisuerosrvsonnterses? 3 — —_— 1 — 17 oe 34 
OW lieag iets. aesecone —_ 25 _— 18 23 — —_ 23 
Butchers’ meat. ........ 4 —~ = 3 — -~ 12 — 
InGi90. wns. estixred es — G = if 16 — 18 — 
1 Se a eneneaae seer te — 8 — 9 — 3 — 10 
| AED Sa eid 3 - I — —_ 5 — 6 
NR AMOW suet class agpacnirosey £3 — 5 _— 20 —_— — 34 
Leather — — yi os 2 — — 9 
DOO DCE. Rescvedkonsicssnney, 2 — a 9 —_— 30 — 12 
TOW A. Serie. Gavan -— — _- 3 — 20 — 30 
TWA. GLUE... Leden duck — 2 — 5 — 8 _— 24 
MITA, serbeacvvivsaboscsovnkinvsnas 14 _— 30 — — 2 — 22 
WS UG as ies aictsizsiccsvis: 71 — — 27 — 60 42 a 
Flax and hemp ......... 2 —_ Gi — — 10 2 a 
es ostsccasscsdecusasee’! 13 — = = 24 =: _ 10 
“0 Se ee 10 — 28 —— 32 _ 28 
PROM ACEO <2. caseseseiassacs- — 16 ~— 16 —- 48 — 21 
Cotton cloth ............ 14 _— — 26 — 50 18 — 
Total Bank Note 

circulation of — 2 I _ 7 — 8 _ 


Great Britain .... 








Note.—This table, deduced from the percentages given in Appendix (C), and 
may be read thus:—On Ist January, 1869, coffee was 10 per cent. lower than on 
1st January, 1868; 15 per cent. dower than on Ist January, 1867; 16 per cent. 
lower than on Ist January, 1864; and 16 per cent. Jower than on 1st July, 
1857. 


0 TSS SA GE I ET OT LI, LE PELE ELI IIE LIE LEILA POLI 
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“Tf the prices of Ist January, 1869, be compared with those of 
Ist January, 1864,—a date nearly corresponding with the first 
decided stage of the prosperity period,—it will be seen that the fall 
has been very considerable indeed. Coffee, sugar, and tea are 
15 per cent. lower; copper and iron, 20 to 30 per cent. lower; wool 
32 per cent., flax 10 per cent., and tobacco 48 per cent. lower. 

“There have been few disputes about wages during 1868, and 
the rates remain much the same as at the close of 1867—that is to 
say, about 20 to 25 per cent. below the limits which had been 
reached early in 1866, before the panic. Looking at this reduction 
of wages and at the cheaper prices of most raw materials, and 
remembering the rigid economies which have been enforced by the 
events of the last three years, it is probable that the cost of most of 
the staple manufactures of this country has been reduced not much 
less than 30 per cent. 

“The Royal Commission, under Sir William Erle, on Trades’ 
Unions, has pursued its investigations through the year, and has 
collected the most extensive and varied body of evidence ever 
amassed on such a subject. The report is now nearly ready for 
issue, and may in a great oo determine the course of future 
legislation. 


ety. 


“The Abyssinian War has led to a large increase in 1868 in the 
exports of gold and silver to Egypt and the Kast. 
“ The total exports by English and French steamers were— 


£ 
tots GRRe MEM, et pea! eS Meets ES Ce 3,695,000 
1 I ON see ORE» SN AME re I to ae, 10,075,000 
THCROUBO >. hide ovata ee 6,380,000 


“ Of this 64 millions of increase, nearly 4 millions is due to the 
Abyssinian War. The slightly-increased exports to India have 
arisen from the revived demand for Indian cotton. 
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(IV).—Export of Gold and Silver to Egypt and East, per Peninsula and 
Oriental and French Steamers. (Low’s Circular.) 


















































Months, &c. Gold. Silver. Totals, 1868. | Totals, 1867. 
1868. £ £ on £ 
SPAMS VIC ict des sscaccccckaaceensaseh oe 46,820 11,100 575920 20,600 
PROT AAN IG os as Banastits dagen vigvscied 172,830 26,820 199,650 27,200 
EAE CD rae Bstideacasauniegtssnssess 133,480 195,780 329,260 67,400 
PRAIA, sccsck eR SiN piactocnrtosvens 153,000 217,700 370,700 328,700 
1), er eee een ne Oe 186,890 34,620 221,510 6,700 
SRR Biel edet faassen sacdeeesFougese sucess 31,120 70,550 101,670 17,400 
CRY a Meteo by nc ededech see saisvacstend ede 44,620 164,990 209,610 20,300 
PRE AB Oye) aris on eaces ansah cass 553360 50,340 105,700 45,800 
BPR CIIOR a c2oans «su rvsnsassoesenseas 175,660 94,000 269,660 90,400 
ROE sauce iecovnccetegnessadeapentics 257,140 259,250 516,390 109,000 
PV OVOMRDEE .ccssescvecoessernseucenses: 184,420 113,000 2975420 108,600 
| 112) i 123,260 412,000 535,260 60,700 
rom Hnegland: ..4.2..008000... 1,564,630 | 1,650,130 32135750 903,000 
Peninsula and Oriental 
Company from Mediter- +| 2,871,270 | 1,498,490 4,369,760 | 1,615,000 
FANEAN POTTS .....ececcsevees 
4,435,900 | 3,148,620 7,583,510 | 2,518,000 
Per French steamers............ 2,082,160 410,000 2,492,160 | 1,177,000 
1868—Totals .......ccs0ccesessees- 6,418,060 | 38,558,620 10,075,670 | 3,695,000 
SS Pecan 1,648,000 | 2,047,000 | 3,695,000 _ 
COs Bt MURR co 5ccas Fae sssccsusesans 2,871,000 | 7,075,000 9,946,000 — 
i Sage satay Maem re Rare 4,349,000 | 9,744,000 | 14,093,000 — 
OA ORAS, Siow di sinsinceetivast 6,969,000 | 16,956,000 | 23,925,000 _ 
Whos rece ais'est esc dgsese: oh ecsasao=- 8,022,000 | 15,136,000 2,35158,000 — 
aha SR Re AT pee eRe ORI 3,391,000 | 14,599,000 17,990,C00 — 
(U7. Ay lao Oo ee a 1,427,000 | 8,859,000 10,286,000 — 
AROtals id spatsexehovers 35,195,000 | 77,974,000 | 113,168,000 — 





Average eight years, 1861-68} 4,400,000 | 9,747,000 | 14,146,000 











“The totals presented by this table are most remarkable. In 
the eight years 1861-68 there has been sent from Europe to the 
HKast— 


£ 
35,000,000 of gold 
48,000,000 ,, silver 








UNO ESN 2. teen ccriw ans tare 113,000,000 








WOTALO! Croccsescastecoasacs 14,146,000 per annum 





‘“‘ In looking at these enormous figures, it is impossible to avoid 
speculating on the utter disorganisation of all industry which must 
have taken place if the supplies of gold from Australia and 
California had not been available for these Hastern remittances. 
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“The effect of the cessation of the bullion drain to the Hast 
early in 1866 is strikingly shown in the rapid rise of the total 
bullion reserves of the Bank of England and the Bank of France. 
Thus— 


Bank of England. Bank of France. 
1866. February ........ 12 mlns. sterlg. | 1864. April............. 9 mluns. sterlg. 
"67s October.. .is.10.. 23 Ms "68. September .... 53 my 
Increase ........ Il * Increase ....... 44 ‘6 


“In these two cases we find an increase of 55 millions of 
treasure. The highest poimt of the reserves however has been 
passed. The Bank of England reserve is already 3 millions less 
than in October, 1867, and the Bank of France reserve nearly 11 
millions less than in September, 1868. 


Be 


* The cotton trade continues to be the great difficulty of this 
country. The following short Table (V), brings to a point the 
leading facts as regards 1868 and 1867 and the preceding years :— 


(V).—Cotton Trade, United Kingdom. Average Price. Annual Cost 
and Consumption. 





i Average Price Annual Value Total 
Period. Oy) ; 
per Pound. Cotton Consumed. | Annual Consumption. 
eye 6 one oa Min. lbs. 
d. 

DOGG ask scehaccnerneccaite doen 9% 41 996 | 
oy RU ee ane ee i 10$ 41 954 
EBOG.-ccseadeevapessvocgegndtes- 134 52 891 
Roar Nn Beamer a 154 47 718 
"G4, .rpaxeonteneuabs tats 22 52 561 
Five years, 1856-60 .... 64 25 900 





‘““ We have here, it is true, a slightly reduced average annual 
price, and a slightly increased total quantity. But the increase in 
quantity is not by any means adequate to keep in full work the 
additions which have been made of late years to the ‘spindle power ’ 
‘of Lancashire and the cotton region. ‘As compared,’ say Messrs. 
Ellison and Haywood in the Circular quoted passim, ‘ with 1860, the 
weekly consumption of 1868 exhibits a deficiency of 4,000 bales (of 
400 lbs.) or 47 per cent. This is not a very large decrease, but as 
an increase of at least 10 per cent. has taken place in the spinning 
power of the country since 1860, the average consumption of 1868 
represents only 84 per cent. of full time—or (say) about five days 
a week. To give full employment to the spindles now in existence 
we should require fully 57,000 bales (of 400 lbs.) per week, or 
64,500 bales of the average weight (353 lbs.) of the 1868 import. 

“ The present rate of consumption is probably not more than 
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about 50,000 bales of 353 lbs., or rather more than three-fourths of 
the quantity required to keep the whole of the existing spindles 
fully going. In other words, the mills at present are working on the 
average only just over 45 days per week. We say on the average, 
because some mills are closed altogether, while the working time of 
others varies between three and six days per week.’ 

“The following Table (VI) gives the annual and weekly con- 
sumption, in bales of the uniform weight of 400 lbs., for the ten 
years 1859-68. 


(V1).—Raw Cotton. Consumption of United Kingdom, 1859-68. In 
Bales of 400 lbs. each. 





























Year. Bales. Per Week. Year. Bales. Per Week. 
1868 ........] 254.90,0C0 47,290 BSGR WV...) 1,191,000 22,910 
sy i ene 2,386,000 45,890 "OD dies 1,124,000 21,620 
CCG ee 2,226,000 42,820 L961: civasss 2,563,000 | 49,300 
"OD! oececes: 1,796,000 34,550 60 wee. 2,698,000 51,890 
°C be vecveee: 1,4.02,C00 26,980 "BD- cavevers 254.4:4,000 47,000 





“Now it is precisely this deficiency of 25 per cent. in the 
quantity of raw material compared with the present spindle power 
which is working so much mischief among the manufacturers. The 
result is of course to place all the comparatively old mills and old 
machinery and the people of deficient credit and capital in the 
position of being unable to work at any profit. During 1868, 
therefore, there have been perpetual complaints from Lancashire, 
and there have been numerous failures. Short time has been 
‘ recommended by large meetings of spinners and weavers, and has 
been partially adopted; but not to an extent to relieve the men who 
do not possess first-class mills and large capitals. The difficulties in 
the way of short time are considerable. ‘The manufacturer hopes 
for the early arrival of better times, either in the shape of more raw 
material, or better markets for his goods. If he closes his mill and 
disperses his ‘hands,’ he knows that to start afresh will be costly 
and difficult, and for some time longer therefore he struggles with 
his accumulating losses. So far wages have not been formally 
reduced; but in detail doubtless more labour is obtained for the 
same money. Ifthe bad trade continues it must of course fall upon 
the work-people in some degree.* 


_ * © The following paragraph appears in the Daily News, 25th February, 1869: 
—‘ Although the gloom and depression in the cotton trade is greater than it has 
been known since the cotton famine, the recent proposition, emanating from the 
committee of the Blackburn Masters’ Association, may be said to have been 
abandoned. Out of 150 manufacturers within the hundred of Blackburn who have 
been waited upon by deputations of their hands, not more than twelve have 
expressed themselves in favour of a reduction of wages. The Blackburn standard 
list agreed upon as the wages basis in the year 1853 is considered harsh and 
unequal in a few instances, but any serious departure therefrom would create an 
impassable gulf between masters and operatives. The committee of the Masters’ 
Association have met and considered the question, but have declined to recommend 
any attempt to reduce wages.’ 
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“There are some regulations in the cotton trade which a time 
of difficulty like the present might be expected to modify. For 
example, the spinners are generally said to be persons of capital, 
because they must pay cash for the raw cotton ten days after the 
purchase. But the weavers who buy the yarn of the spinners are 
believed to be, as a rule, not financially strong, inasmuch as the 
‘prompt’ on yarn is six weeks, and in many cases the weaver really 
trades upon the spinner’s capital—that is to say, he converts the 
yarn into cloth before the end of the six weeks, and pays the 
spinner with the price obtained from the buyer of the cloth. This 
six weeks’ credit seems to be excessive, and can only encourage the 
intrusion into the trade of numbers of weak and speculative 
operators. 

“The course of the market in 1868 has been almost uniformly 
against the spinners and weavers, as 1s shown by the following 
figures :— 


(VIT).—1868. Margin between Raw Cotton and Yarn, and between Yarn 














and Cloth. 
February. June. October. December. 
d. d. d. d. 
(1) Cotton and yarn ............... 53 5 At 4. 
(2). Yar and cloth. 0m 1} —} I 1 





““The following Table (VIII) gives the details of the cotton 
trade for the thirteen years 1856-68 :— 


(VIIT).—United Kingdom, 1856-68. Estimated Value of Raw Cotton 
Imported, Re-Hxported, and Consumed. (Ellison and Haywood’s 
Circular.) 

[00,000’s omitted, thus 52,0 = 52,000,0007. The bales are given without abbreviation.] 





Exported. Consumed, United Kingdom. 

Years. Bales per 

Value Value. Value. Total Weight. Week, 

400 lbs. each. 
hittin, 39 OF ae et aye lr ere, 
£ £ 
1868 ....;..4 5250 41,0 996,14 47,890 
AO Wazites: 53,8 41,2 954,5 | 45,890 
66 ... 75,8 51,9 890,7 42,820 
TSG65 45.6050; 6352 47,2 9718,6 34,550 
104 4S. 82,2 52,4 S612 26,980 
i ae 58,0 40,7 47652 22,910 
1862. cnc 3,1 26,7 449,8 21,620 
0 Nae 38,7 32,2 1,005,5 49,300 
FOU econ 36,6 28,9 1,079, 51,890 
TBO Occ: 32,2 27,6 977,6 47,000 
"DS a. py Be} 24,8 907,8 

igiplul ret Bi6 24,8 825.0 Not 

BGS 6,0 28,7 mae Bye 
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““ The standard year for comparison is 1860. In that year there 
was full employment for the whole available spindle power—a low 
price—and a comparatively small import cost. The figures contrast 
as follows with those of 1868 :— 




















Year. Price. Cost. Weicht. Per Week. 
Min. Min. lbs Bales 
d £ 
i oS | EY SE 6% 29 1,079 _ 51,900 
2 Fo aad ER Ra i eo 9% 41 996 4'7,900 
OBSGS Tess 2. iid ee — 83 4,000 
apron PEON) hs Helse eaeies: a3 12 — — 





‘“‘' These results of necessity imply two chief difficulties to the 
manufacturer—namely, (1) a loss of 25 per cent. of the producing 
power of his mill, and (2) a formidable restriction of the market 
for his goods by reason of the advance of at least 50 per cent. on 
their retail price. Cotton cloth at 3d. a yard is a very different 
article to cotton cloth at 5¢d.—when 80 per cent. of the consumers 
to be reached can only afford to spend the smaller sum. It is true 
as regards the home trade in 1867 and 1868 that it has been greatly 
restricted by the high price of food, low wages, and uncertain 
employment; and it is probable that among the poorer classes there 
is a comparative deficiency of cotton clothing to be made good when 
better times reappear—and that is a probability which the manufac- 
turers do not overlook. But there still remains the difficulty of the 
enhanced price as compared with the pre-war period. 

“The prospects of the Cotton Supply of 1869 are on the whole 
rather better than the actual results of 1868 :—First as regards the 
United States: The American Cotton Crops have been— 


Bales. 

ESGS—O is: .rsee cial asta ete. 2,550,000 (estimate) 
IO GOS t asus issomiiclee ee en 2,577,000 (actual) 
HOG2OE. A eierscsti toed Rema eos 2,204,000 as 
SOOO Gis hose nsnaceretus ts Meuaiecme en caesah 25329,000 ‘3 
SO DOO) coacuedesssetsodhens Sele Site Moa asteng 4,675,000 < 


“The crop, therefore, of the present and three preceding years is 
little more than half the crop of 1860—nor, we confess, does it 
seem to be likely that for many years to come the American crop 
can be much more than 25 millions of bales. It is not merely the 
poverty, exhaustion, and political collapse of the South which 
have to be overcome—but more than all, it is the destruction of 
negro labour. A large cotton crop in the Southern States can only 
be procured by the systematic application of sufficient negro labour— 
and such labour we apprehend does not exist. In 1866, Sir 
Frederick Bruce sent home officially from Washington a paper drawn 
up, after careful inquiry in the South, by Captain Hickson, of the 
Royal Engineers, deputed to visit America by persons interested in 
the cotton trade—and in this paper there is the following passage :— 
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“¢ Tt is probable that at least one-fourth of the old negro labour 
is already lost to the agriculture of the South. The mortality 
among the black population has been very large, and to this loss 
must be added the great number of the more intelligent hands who 
were impressed or who enlisted into the Federal armies, and those 
who escaping enlistment have swarmed into the large towns, where 
they find employment much more suited to their tastes than that of 
field labour. There has likewise been more or less emigration to 
the North.’ 

“Tf this view be correct we are not justified in expecting to see 
the American crop reach even 3,000,000 bales for a long time. 

‘The following are the estimates of the imports of cotton into 
the United Kindom in 1869 as compared with previous years :— 


Raw Cotton, 1867-68-69 and also 1860. Actual and Estimated Imports 
into and Re-Hxports from United Kingdom, in Bales. (Ellison’s 
Circular.) 





From, and Average Weight 1869 





























in, 1868, pees 1868. 1867. 1860. 
of Bales in Pounds. re 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
ANC PICI cated cen diccectes (443) | 1,350,000 | 1,269,000 | 1,226,000 | 2,583,000 
SPAM Bid wcancirt Bxasche ss Gita acdey (370) | 1,500,000 | 1,452,000 | 1,511,000 563,000 
MGM EVEIN  cdoaesverevdites-0det teases (160)} 800,000 637,000 4.37,000 103,000 
HUB Y Ply Wes wo.toverscstetscveeean. (500) 270,000 202,000 198,000 106,000 

West Indies ...........c (180) |} 120,000 100,000 129,000 —— 

Total import............00.. 4,040,000 | 3,660,000 | 3,501,000 | 3,366,000 
Deduct re-export ........ 920,000 915,000 | 1,015,000 610,000 














Remains for United Kingdom | 3,120,000 | 2,745,000 | 2,486,000 | 2,756,000 


———— 





Equal bales per week of (say) 


353 lbs ee 60,000 | 53,000 | = 48,000 | 53,000 





Note.—The weights of the bales varies greatly from different countries and 
also in a less degree from year to year. ‘The average weight of the bales of 1860 
is given as high as 425 lbs.; the weight of 1867 is 364 1bs.; and of 1868 is 354 lbs. 
The supply, therefore, of 1860 in pounds weight of cotton was far beyond 
1867-68 or 1869, as appears by the following figures of import into United 
Kingdom :— 














Year. Weight. Average Price. Value. 
pe Nese ook Pe el d. Kee: 
PSO. bacah cae. 1,435,000 63 36,642,000 
ba Pree 1,276,000 104 53,798,000 
is MEARE 1,296,000 98 52,013,000 
L869 (2), voter 1,426,000 —_ —_ 





“The figures for 1860 show the profound change which has 
already taken place in the sources of supply. India, Brazil, and 
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Egypt will become every year more securely established as fields of 
cotton cultivation, and the rapidity with which we shall approximate 
to the low price of 1860 (64d. per lb.) will depend almost entirely 
on the spread of the cotton agriculture of those three regions. 

“The conclusions justified by this survey seem to be the follow- 
ing : 

“1. That in 1868 the cotton manufactures of this country have 
sustained great losses in consequence of the supply of raw material 
being on the average of the present spindle power about 20 to 25 
per cent. deficient : and also in consequence, in a secondary degree, 
of the price of raw cotton being still 50 per cent. above the prices 
of 1856-60. 

“2. That a continuance of these unsatisfactory conditions will 
in a short time compel the older mills and machinery and the 
weaker manufacturers to quit the trade. 

‘“¢3. That there seems to be no adequate reason for expecting 
any rapid increase in the extent of the American crop. 

“4. That the additions to the supply of the next few years must 
be obtained almost entirely from India, Brazil, and Egypt. 


VL. 


‘Next to cotton, the greatest and most rising industry of Great 
Britain is Iron, Steel, and other articles of manufacture and hard- 
ware of which they are the primary material. All the circulars 
concur in stating that in the course of 1868 the iron trade under- 
went a considerable change for the better. Messrs. Fallows and Co. 
(Liverpool) say, as quoted passim—‘ The iron trade during the early 
months of 1868 was in a very unsatisfactory condition, and several 
failures were reported amongst the Staffordshire manufacturers—the 
result of a long continuation of unremunerative prices. The strike 
in Staffordshire against a reduction of wages interfered with the 
production during the months of April and May, and the extreme 
heat of July and August had a similar effect. About the latter 
period there was an improved demand for manufactured iron, and 
this, coupled with a large business done in rails, led to a much 
better feeling, and there now seems good reason to anticipate that 
the trade is emerging from the long period of depression under 
which it has suffered. The exports of iron continue steadily to 
increase—the returns for eleven months, 1868, show 26,000 tons 
more than 1867, and 239,000 tons more than 1866. The export of 
rails to the United States has increased from 97,000 tons in 1866, 
and 157,000 tons in 1867, to 248,000 tons in 1868.’ 

“The iron industry of this country is in rapid process of re- 
distribution as regards locality, and change of character as regards 
some of the most important stages of manufacture. The Iron Trade 
fieview (Newcastle) quoted passim, says—‘ The development of the 
pig iron trade from Cleveland to Scotland is one of the most 
remarkable features of 1868. Twelve months ago it was thought 
truly marvellous that so much Cleveland iron should have been 
purchased by Scotch consumers. But the statistics of 1868 show 
that the quantity has continued steadily to increase, until in the 
aggregate more than 150,000 tons of Middlesborough iron has been 
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exported to Scotland by rail and sea—against 71,000 tons in 
1867.’ The average price in 1868 of Scotch iron at Glasgow has 
been 52s. gd. per ton; the average price of Cleveland iron at 
Middlesborough has been 44s. There is of course some superiority 
of quality in the Glasgow iron—but a superiority rapidly diminishing. 

“The discoveries of iron stone during the last few years in 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire have already begun to render 
blast furnaces a feature of the quiet scenery of those counties. The 
production of iron ore and of pig iron in 1868 is given as follows 
(in tons) :— 































District. Iron Ore. Pig Iron. 
Cleveland 2:53 ete ake 4,000,000 1,260,000 
Lancashire and Cumberland ....... 1,750,000 500,000 
PICOCIAINGG acs taderistereeee seri Rcgceninedte Scat 1,300,000 1,068,000 
North Staffordshire .....:........+...- 750,000 220,000 
BOUbnR ot APIS Oi) TS i s..! 500,000 520,000 
West Riding, Yorkshire ............. 575,000 110,000 
8,875,coo 3,670,000 
DOP iy St. catacnpncveteass Doser onsasaconnss 350,000 150,000 
NOUGIT Wales Ms s-conaseesteet tascam tes 850,000 
INGrGIe OIF) 2 THLE nant, Beats 40,000 } 950,000 
RO PSHITS. .:..nsned weds ote eweoadieees 250,000 125,000 
RACOMNSIARG : sesh iscdsdles Sexe cas-kosere 250,000 40,000 
N orthamptonshire Ce ee 500,000 25,000 
Gloucestershire .........cseressaceoseseees 150,000 \ 100,000 


"VIOUS Sake ee eee elena 200,000 








5,068,000 






Bo Le 11,575,000 


“The modifications in the process of manufacture all point to 
two chief results—first, the production of a species of cheap steel, 
or very superior iron, by a scientific mixing of ingredients with the 
commoner brands of pig iron; and, second, to abridgments, and 
therefore to savings in labour and material, in the present methods 
of obtaining manufactured bars and plates. The Iron Trade Review 
says—‘ The production of cheap steel from the inferior brands of 
iron has been often discussed. Several patents have been taken out 
for it, but so far with only partial success. The nitrate process of 
Mr. Heaton, now carried on rather extensively at the Langley Mills, 
near Nottingham, has recently attracted much notice. Several 
Cleveland makers are at work upon processes for the manufacture 
of cast steel from common pig iron, and sanguine hopes are 
entertained that existing difficulties will eventually be cleared away, 
and that cheap steel will be made at a cost much below that of 
Bessemer or other steel. Mr. Samuelson has commenced the 
manufacture of steel by the Siemens-Martin process at the Newport 
Works, Middlesbro’. The Radcliffe process of manufacturing iron 
has received considerable attention. It much simplifies the manu- 
facture of finished iron.’ 

“The Bessemer patent expires in 1870, and will, it is believed, 
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‘reduce by 1/. per ton the present price of (say) 13/. per ton for 
Bessemer rails. Any discoveries which should render it possible to 
obtain steel at near the present cost of iron would be almost an 
industrial revolution. It would substitute for the present very 
imperfect material of ordinary iron, a product many times more 
enduring, trustworthy, and manageable and would be in its rapid 
consequences one of the most beneficent advances hitherto made in 
the application by science of the resources of nature. 

“While speaking of the applications of science to purposes of 
practical life, we may refer to the details given in Appendix (W) 
of the probable course of Kngineering enterprise in 1869 and sub- 
sequent years. It is tolerably clear that a large amount of capital 
will be absorbed either as municipal loans or in the ordinary joint 
stock form to the utilisation of sewage. The practical results 
already fully established at Croydon, Aldershot, Leamington, Edin- 
burgh, Carlisle, and many other places, have removed all doubt of 
the commercial value of town sewage as a fertiliser when judiciously 
appled. The commission on the pollution of rivers will certainly 
lead in a year or two to stringent legislation against the admission 
of urban drainage into ordinary water courses, and the result will 
be a very rapid extension of schemes of sewage irrigation. Ocean 
Telegraphy is another of the recent fields of enterprise, and we 
print at foot two paragraphs,* which indicate new means of facili- 


* « A new method of transport has lately been adopted in Leicestershire for 
conveying stone from Messrs. Ellis and Everard’s granite quarry to the railway, a 
distance of three miles. The plan has been worked out by Mr. Hodgson, C.E., and 
consists in the employment of an endless wire rope, supported on pulleys, which are 
carried at a considerable height from the ground on stout posts, the entire arrange- 
ment having much the appearance of an ordinary telegraph line. A portable 
steam-engine drives the rope at about five miles an hour, and it carries with it a 
continual stream of boxes, each holding 1 cwt. of stone. The rope is endless, so 
that the full boxes travel at one side of the supports, and the empties return at the 
other, and the pendants by which the boxes are hung are specially formed to allow 
of their passing the points of support, which they do with perfect ease. This line 
crosses the country boldly, as an ordinary telegraph would, and from its cheapness, 
the rapidity with which it can be constructed, and the ease with which it can be 
moved, it seems probable the method will be found of considerable use in the 
development of the resources of new countries as a kind of precursor to the railway 
system. 

“In March, 1868, the formation was mentioned of a limited company in 
Australia, called the Melbourne Meat Preserving Company. After the delay neces- 
sary for importing machinery and plant, and erecting buildings, the factory, it 
appears, commenced operations on the 18th of September, and has since been con- 
stantly at work. Thirty-five thousand sheep have been slaughtered, and 54,000 
canisters of meat and 190 tons of tallow have been shipped to the company’s agents 
in London, while 50,000 more canisters were in process of being filled. Confident 
expectations seem to prevail that the meat, as reported on by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
will come into extensive use, especially for ships. Several additional companies 
were actively engaged in making consignments of preparations by various other 
processes, and boiling down for tallow was again being largely resorted to. It is 
estimated that there are 45,000,000 sheep on the continent of Australia. In 
Melbourne fat sheep were selling at 4s. each for ewes, and 5s. to 7s. each for 
- wethers. In the country districts of Victoria, good sound two-year-old ewes were 
sold with difficulty at 3s. 6d., and fat wethers at 5s. 
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tating production and of bringing into profitable use the resources 
of partially settled countries. 


VEE: 


“The election of General Grant as President of the United 
States, in succession to Mr. Johnson, whose term of office expires in 
March (1869), has greatly simplified the aspect of American 
politics. There is a reasonable expectation that Grant’s policy will 
be firm and moderate, and chiefly directed towards the practical 
measures necessary to restore a good understanding between the 
different territorial interests and political parties in the Union, and 
also to re-establish a firm and economical central control. The 
price of gold remains at about 135—that is to say, the forced paper 
currency is depreciated about 33 per cent. If we are right in the 
views expressed ante regarding the slow expansion of the American 
cotton crop, it is to be apprehended that the resumption of specie 
payments is still remote. We print in the Appendix (T) one or 
two remarkable papers from the New York Commercial Chronicle, 
intended to show on careful data that the present coin resources of 
the Union are not more than 32 millions sterlmg. We also print in 
Appendix (S) an abstract of the report of Mr. David Wells, the 
special commissioner of the treasury, pointing out the manifold 
defects of the present revenue system of the Union. 

“Specie payments will only become possible in the United 
States under three sets of circumstances, viz.:—(1) by the exports 
from the Union so far exceeding the imports as to occasion the 
receipt of large bullion remittances in discharge of the balance; 
(2) by the contraction of a loan large enough to redeem a con- 
siderable portion of the present depreciated paper; (3) by the 
enforcement of a scheme of taxation so vigorous as to create a 
surplus sufficiently ample to effect rapid reductions in the paper 
currency. So long as the cotton crop remains under 3 millions of 
bales, it is scarcely possible that it can contribute much towards 
the restoration of the specie standard. But a general retrenchment 
of expenditure over the American community may possibly take 
place, and produce early and marked diminution in the volume of 
imports. The probabilities, however, scarcely point to such a result, 
and it is to be apprehended that the restoration of specie payments 
is still far in the future. The circumstances of the United States 
at present are very different from the circumstances of this country 
after the Peace of 1815. Then England was almost the only 
producing country in Europe. Certainly it was the only country 
where security and invention had not been disturbed or destroyed 
by civil war or foreign invasion. And accordingly, after the dire 
effects of the bad harvest of 1816 had been surmounted, this 
country became the chief selling country in Hurope, and naturally 
therefore the country towards which the gold and silver, liberated 
at length from hoards and reserves, gravitated as the readiest means 
of procuring those productions of which for the time England had 
a monopoly. ‘The United States at present have no such monopoly. 
Before 1861 they had almost a monopoly in the supply of raw 
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cotton; but seven years of high prices have raised up a rivalry in 
India, Brazil, and Egypt, which the Southern States will never be 
able to extinguish. 

“ The efforts of the expiring Congress to maintain the national 
faith is commendable, but the real verdict will rest with two bodies 
yet to be assembled—namely, first with the new Congress to come 
into power in March, 1869, contemporaneously with General Grant ; 
and second, with the Congress to be assembled after the decennial 
census of 1870 has re-adjusted the basis of representation according 
to the rising or falling population of the several States. It is quite 
ascertained that the re-distribution consequent on the census of 
1870 will give about three-fourths of the votes in Congress to the 
western and newly settled States—that is, to the regions opposed in 
interest, sympathy, and tradition to the older Hastern States. There 
are already abundant indications that the western farmers have no 
very exact notions of national honour, and we candidly confess that 
we share the misgivings of those who look forward to the Congress 
of 1871 with no small apprehension. It is just possible that some 
unlooked-for tide-of prosperity may intervene to lessen the gravity 
of the crisis, but if no such dispensation comes about the cause of 
honesty will be in peril. 


cceY ELI. 


‘“‘ The railway companies have been in gradual course of recovery 
during 1868. The Great Hastern, under the competent leadership 
of the Marquis of Salisbury and a respectable board, has got rid of 
the disgraceful uproar which used to characterise its meetings, and 
appears to have at last entered upon a course of steady but slow 
recovery. The Brighton Company is also making progress. The 
Midland has already almost wholly recovered the status it lost in 
1867. The North British and the Caledonian are emerging very 
slowly from their accumulated difficulties ; and the London, Chatnham, 
and Dover is still a prey to some hundreds of implacable litigants. 
The worst crisis however is quite surmounted. The applications 
for railway bills in the Session of 1869 are by comparison trifling, 
and there is every indication that for several years to come the 
existing companies will be left at peace, so far as wanton aggression 
is concerned. The truth is, that this country is already pretty well 
supplied with railway communication. The ground is filled up, and 
the great want is now that the companies in possession shall make 
a wise and liberal use of the supremacy they have acquired. 

“Great progress has béen made by several of the larger com- 
panies in substituting Debentuwre Stock for the loans falling due at 
irregular dates, and involving therefore a perpetual worry and ex- 
pense of renewal. The extinction of this large volume of railway 
floating debt is a relief of the most important kind to the money 
market. 

“The striking railway event of 1868 has been the energy and 
gigantic proportions of the policy developed by Russia. In 
Appendix (R) a description will be found of the systematic scheme 
of railway extension promoted by the Russian Government; and 
in Appendix (G) some account is given of the similar railway 
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extensions in Hungary and Austria, fostered by the new commercial 
spirit which has sprung up under the enlightened administration of 
Baron Beust and the restored franchises of Hungary.* Every mile 
of railway opened in Hastern Europe is a new guarantee given to 
the progress of civilisation and commerce. Hitherto the harvests 
of some of the most fertile of the south-eastern provinces of Russia 
have occupied ten months in reaching St. Petersburg or Riga— 
that is to say, were three times as far from English markets as 
the productions of the most distant province of China. Next to 
the extension of railways in the south-east of Hurope, the most 
powerful means for promoting the advancement of those countries 
would be the accession of Austria and Hungary to the Zollverein— 
so as to include within one customs tariff and administration the 
entire 80 millions of people speaking the German language or 
subject to German Governments. 


ee. 6 


“The revelation of the finance scandals of 1864-66 has received 
large additions during 1868. The directors of Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., Limited, have been committed for trial on a charge of con- 
spiracy to defraud. The directors, or some of them, of Lane, 
Hankey, and Co., turned into a Company entitled the Merchants 
Company Limited, have met with the same reverse of fortune. 

“Mr. Albert Grant has disappeared from the Credit Foncier, 
Limited, and has been constrained to repay a considerable sum to 
the shareholders. Peto and Co. have passed through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. Mr. Shipman, the manager, before its stoppage, of 
the late Agra and Masterman’s Bank, has been ordered by the 
Court to pay 30,000/. for advances wrongfully made. The National 
Bank have been condemned by Vice-Chancellor Malins to pay » 
230,000/. to the liquidators of Charles Laffitte and Co., Limited, 
and four of the directors of the bank have been condemned in 
damages of the same amount for breach of trust. These are all 
pregnant examples, and they are only a sample of the style of recu- 


* «The following table of imports into Austria during the last three years 
indicates the stride made by her commerce within that period, and which has been 
in a great measure consequent on the development of the railway system in exten- 
sive districts hitherto comparatively unknown :— 


Table of Imports by the Imperial Board of Trade. 




















1866. 1867. 1868. 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
Coffee aid C685, 5 cciiuatetweesancstn ene, 388,887 426,644 467,767 
Chemicals and colour materials ............ 301,490 611,609 657,683 
Flax, hemp, wool, silk waste, cotton, &.| 1,021,021 1,435,404 1,635,437 
SOREN 5). vnc Rsudeaytneys adv tna neta anieeeane mee 151,758 174,490 301,916 
Cotton, silk, and linen goods ................ _- 137,370 254,692 
Machinery’ 2, a da.cicnoptenceue omaee 87,766 175,218 436,825 


EBOOKS cs cctiesteescoseetvcestusaccnmosouseaeraateemeeene 20,486 26,900 28,700 








Potal LR Aek ees 1,971,408 2,987,635 3,783,020 
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perative litigation which has been prosecuted with amazing vigour 
by the class of contributories to defunct companies. Still, several 
of the worst cases, as, for instance, Barned’s Banking Company, 
Limited, at Liverpool, remain hitherto unassailed. 

“ We give in Appendix (U) the liquidators’ report of the failure 
of the Royal Bank of Liverpool. 

“The new Parliament will scarcely be able to avoid passing a 
really sound Bankruptcy Bill in 1869; and the time cannot be far 
off when a Ministry of Justice, fortified by the sub-department of a 
public prosecutor, will effectually take away some of the worst 
scandals of our present mercantile law. 

“The directors of the notorious Credit Mobilier of Paris have 
been compelled to pay 1,440,000/. as a contribution towards the 
losses sustained by the shareholders. 

“There has been a virtual cessation in the formation of com- 
panies; but public attention has not been sufficiently directed to 
the defects and vices of the present system of the liquidation of 
companies ordered to be wound up. The profits of this liquidating 
business are so great that there cannot be a doubt that in hundreds 
of cases virtual conspiracies are entered into between accountants 
and solicitors to force into liquidation companies really able to meet 
all business claims upon them without any process of law. No _ 
bankruptcy legislation will be satisfactory which does not deal with 
this part of the joint stock system. 

“One of the plainest results of the calamities of 1866 is the 
proof they afford of the almost entire incompatibility of the two 
functions of contractor and financier. Nearly all the financing 
contractors—beginning with Peto and Co., and descending to very 
small people-—have been ruined. The theory of the financing con- 
tractor was to provide both materials and money for his employers. 
Railway Company A got their Act and their compulsory clauses, 
and their power to create so many ordinary shares, so many pre- 
ference shares, and issue so many debentures. Then came in the 
financing contractor. His calculation was that the bond fide price 
of the work to be done, was (say) 60/. if paid in cash, but cash 
there was none. The 6ol. had therefore to be taken in debentures 

-and preferences, with so many ordinary shares as a contingent 
bonus, and the nominal amount of these paper securities given for 
the 60l. might be 1oo/. or 120/. or 150/., according to circumstances 
and the “peculiarities” of the case. It was in this way that the 
nominal capital of the 110 miles of the London and Chatham and 
Dover Railway has been run up to 17 millions sterling, when the real 
cash value of the work and labour done may be less than a third of 
that amount. The financing contractor having made his agreement 
for payment in paper, set about raising real money as well as he could, 
the entire operation being of course a speculation on the amount of 
net revenue to be earned by the line when really finished. At this 
part of the history came into play the ‘institutions of credit ’— 
Overend and Co., the Imperial Mercantile Credit, the London 
Financial Association, the Joint Stock Discount Company, the 
Bank of London, Barned’s Bank, and the rest. These enterprising 
bodies lent the cash obtained from their shareholders and depositors 
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on the promissory notes and securities offered by the contractor, 
and when all the actual cash was gone ingenious devices of having 
bills of exchange—close imitations of the ordinary trade bills— 
drawn abroad, were plentifully employed, with a view of getting 
money in the discount market. Meantime the lines of railway were 
being gradually discovered to be mistakes; and in the course of a 
short time, as we all know, the financing contractor broke down ; 
the works were stopped in the middle of a tunnel or halfway over a 
valley ; the debentures and preferences were waste paper ; the con- 
tractor became a bankrupt, paying a dividend a few farthings in the 
pound; and the Finance Company, passing into the hands of a 
liquidating attorney and accountant, proceeded at a rapid pace to 
call up every sixpence of the remaining capital. 

“The lesson to be learnt from all this is simply—that as soon 
as the contractor starts financing he becomes a dangerous person. 
His real function is to build for cash prices. The persons employing 
him must provide that cash, and it is precisely the obligation of 
finding it which will restrain them from setting on foot speculative 
and chimerical projects. The experience of 1866 has rendered 
familiar a new class of unsound and reprehensible securities— 
namely, the ‘finance bills,’ which in all sorts of shapes had been 
in large circulation during the previous three years. 


74 Ee 


“It is quite doubtful whether during 1866, 1867, and 1868, this 
country has added much to its Accumulated Wealth. In ordinary 
years the actual savings are perhaps nearer 200 than 100 millions 
sterling. But during the last three years scarcely any important 
trade has been profitable. The cotton manufacturers are certainly 
as a body poorer. They have carried on their mills in a large pro- 
portion of cases at the expense of capital. The same is true, but 
not quite to the same extent, of the iron trade. Shipping has been 
comparatively unprofitable. The large importing trades have been 
unfortunate. Railway property and railway dividends have exten- 
sively fallen off—in many cases disappeared altogether. The cattle 
plague has nearly ruined several counties—Cheshire for example. 
The bad harvests of 1866 and 1867 have imposed a special tax on 
the country of perhaps 50 millions sterling. The building trades 
have been bad, and the owners of house and shop property have 
had great difficulty in finding tenants at adequate rents. Besides 
all these sinister influences there have been the effects of the positive 
waste of scores of millions of capital in the idle and profligate 
schemes of the prosperity years. The millions for example spent 
on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and in the class of 
superfluous lines of which it is the type, are al! as completely 
wasted as if fired away in shot and gunpowder. So are the vast 
amounts of capital dissipated by the wretched stupidity of Overend 
and Co., and the financing banks and companies. Against all these 
causes of loss must be set on the other side an unknown but very 
potent quantity—that is to say, the results of severe retrenchment 
exercised in a country like this by the higher and middle classes. 
Saving goes on at a great rate when a population of thirty millions 
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of energetic people fairly address themselves to effect it; and 
something like such an effort has been in progress since the 
calamities of 1866. Nor has the saving been limited to mere 
personal expenditure. It has been most rigidly applied to every 
manufacturing process. The cry has been and is for economy 
of production and efficiency of service, and we are justified in 
expecting that 1869 and 1870 will exhibit some of the reviving 
consequences of this severe course of national self-examination. 
One larger result will scarcely fail to be permanently secured— 
namely, the creation of a fixed public opinion in favour of such a 
change in the present character of popular education as will render 
it better adapted to boys and girls who have to live by wages earned 
in useful trades. The education must become less literary and 
theological, and more economic and industrial—that is to say, must 
deal plainly, and as fully as may be practical, with the kinds of 
knowledge which relate to wages, health, production, and technical 
skall. 


oneal 


“Very little has been heard for along time of the alarms which 
prevailed extensively twelve or fourteen years ago, regarding the 
then apprehended depreciation of gold. Latterly the fear has been . 
rather of an opposite kind—for, as will be seen by the following 
Table (IX), the annual supplies of gold from new sources are 
sensibly declining. 


(IX).—Gold and Silver. Total Average Annual Production (partly 
estimated) in Periods of Years, 1849-68, 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 13,5 = 18,500,0007.] 














| Gold. Silver. 
Years. Periods of Years. ae ‘g ea - 
ew v 
Sources. Sources. Total. Sources. Sonved: Total. 
Min Min Min Min. Min Min 
£ £ £ £ £& £ 
ge gl iho [3 5) rn 13,5 10,3 2359 15,5 _ 15,5 
5 b OO vinscttadaedens 14,0 24,7 38,7 16,1 — 16,1 
3 | 1857-59. 2i.c0i...0: 14,6 21,9 30,8 16,1 1,0 1731 
4 ’60-63.......ecteceeese | nah 5g 18,3 3355 15,2 3,0 18,2 
Bl 1S64269.. cso ulsasee 15,6 14,4 30,0 15,0 455 19,5 
20 Total vee... 292, 365, | 657, 309, | 36, |848, 
20 | Annual average 14, 18, 225 15, 2 Li; 





“The falling off in the supplies from new sources—that is, 
Australia, New Zealand, California, and British Columbia—at 
present is more than 40 per cent. as compared with the maximum 
period 1852-56. In Appendix (Q) will be found the official report 
of the Victorian (Australia) gold mines for 1867; and also a state- 
ment of the production of gold and silver in California. In 
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Victoria the decrease in the number of miners and the increase in 
their average earnings is remarkable. Thus— 


Victoria (Australia). Number of Gold Miners and the Average Earnings 
of Hach, 1859-67. 

















Year. a Average Earnings. Year. Nammiietot Average Karnings. 
ee. ivd. Dee as 
1859 ...| 125,764 = 1864...) 84,986 9g: ENG 
’60....| 108,562 Wi O18 eR 
°61....| 100,463 v4 15 11 ced ellie aioe 
62 ... 93,379 67 17 10 66 ... 70,794 30. 3''"3 
"68 Ws 92,994 We? oh MOR 63,053 ie hier | 





“The effect of the ‘lottery ticket’ nature of gold mining is 
curiously apparent in these figures. Probably most of these men 
could earn more than 87/. a-year at any ordinary trade, and so save 
themselves the untold hardships and disappointments of the gold 
fields. But then an ordinary trade would not afford any chance of 
finding nuggets of half a hundred weight each, and of bounding 
therefore by a single venture to the top of the colonial society. It 
is the same lottery principle which at home fills the law and church 
with educated men who work year after year for nothing, and less 
than nothing, but consoled with the possible reversion of Lambeth 
Palace and the Chancellor’s robe. 

“The maximum and minimum years of gold production in Vic- 
toria and California have been as follows :— 




















Place. Years. Maximum. Years. Minimum. 
£ £ 
Calitornit Aa. &.tenieo. 1853 I 1,500,000 1867 5,000,000 
' : ; 
WHGUOTIA ” ..cigctc coctarseunghigds 56 12,000,000 mc 5,700,000 
23,500,000 10,700,000 





“The silver mines of Nevada, in California, have been at work 
since 1859, and the annual produce has already reached 43 millions 
sterling, with every probability of large increase. The production 
of gold in New Zealand is over 2 millions sterling per annum. 

‘It may be safely affirmed that the present annual supply of 30 
millions sterling of gold is no more than sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the expanding commerce of the world: and prevent 
that pressure of transactions and commodities on the precious 
metals, which means in practice insufficient bullion reserves, and 
therefore high and fluctuating rates of interest, and prices and 
wages constantly tending towards decline. Let us again point 
out to persons who take an interest in this subject that there 
are immense masses of depreciated paper money in Europe and 
America, which sooner or later must be replaced in a large degree 
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by gold and silver. Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Spain, 
-are all overrun with notes of forced circulation. The United States, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and nearly all the South American countries, 
are in the same condition. In India only (see Appendix V) has a 
system of sound paper currency been established, which in the 
course of twenty or thirty years may by remote possibility lead to a 
real economy of coin in that country. At present the bank notes 
are less than 10 millions sterling, probably not a thirtieth part of 
the entire circulation of the Presidencies. It is true that the prices 
of many commodities seem to be higher than before 1850, but the 
disturbing causes which have been in constant operation must be 
remembered—wars in India, China, Europe, and North and South 
America, the cessation of slave labour, rebellion in China, serf- 
emancipation in Russia, and fifty other causes, all tending to 
disturb former methods of production ; and besides all this, there 
has been a most sensible elevation in the general standard of living. 
The same income applied rigidly to the same wants as twenty years 
ago would give the same results ; but the present difficulty consists, 
in perhaps the largest degree, in the catalogue of wants having 
been expanded by the inclusion of many things which were hitherto 
luxuries. A recent writer (M. Bonnet) in the Revue des Deus 
Mondes (15th November, 1868) has insisted upon these points in © 
an essay which will produce useful results, especially in France, 
where the tendency of opinion has inclined to the opposite side. 
The real danger is that the present supplies of gold should fall off, 
and among the greatest and most salutary events that could now 
occur would be the discovery of rich gold deposits in three or four 
remote and neglected regions of the earth—South Africa, for 
example, from which indeed some indications of gold have lately 
come; Asia Minor, Northern Australia, or Birmah. Nothing short 
of the attraction of a gold field will effectually open up these fertile 
regions for scores of years. 

‘We close our review of 1868 with the consoling reflection that 
it is perhaps the last of a dark series. We enter on 1869 with 
prospects not brilhant in any degree, but with a reasonable pro- 
babiity of being able before next year arrives to say that our 
population are better employed, fed, and clothed, than since 


1865.” 


Much and important information is given in the appendix to the 
original ; for lack of room, only the titles of each part can be given 
here, but they give some indication of their nature and contents. 


A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester: 
Average of Six Years, 1845-50: Selected dates, 1851-67: 


and Monthly, 1868. 
B.—Foreign Exchange, 1841-68. 
C.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-68: Proportionate Results. 
D.—Bank of England: Weekly Return. 
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E.—Bank of France. 


F.—Imports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, into the 
United Kingdom, 1863-68. 


F.—Exports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, from the United 
Kingdom, 1863-68. 


G.—Commercial Progress in Austria and Hungary: 1867-68. 


H.—United Kingdom: Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver 
Bullion and Specie in the Years 1867-68. 


I.—Gold and Silver, 1851-68: Exports to Egypt and the Hast, from 
United Kingdom, &c. 


J.—Prices of Grain: England and Wales: Calendar Year. 
K.—Financial and Commercial Events, 1868. 


L.—Agricultural Returns in Great Britain and Ireland for the Year 
1868. 


M.—The January (1869) Meetings of the London Joint Stock 
Banks. 


N.—The London Discount Companies. 

O.—Statistics of the London Bankers’ Clearing House, 1867-68. 
P.—Banking in Scotland, L868. 

Q.—Gold Mining Statistics of Victoria, 1867-68. 

R.—The Rapid Railway Extension in Russia. 

S.—United States: Report of December, 1868, by Mr. David Wells, 


Special Commissioner of the Revenue. 


T.—United States: Schemes of resuming Specie Payments: Esti- 
mates of Resources in Coin and Bullion. 


U.—Failure (in October, 1867) of Royal Bank of Liverpool : Report 
of Liquidators, 28th November, 1868. 


V.—Progress of Bank Note Circulation in India: Official Report 
for Year ended 3lst March, 1868, 


W.—Probabilities of Engineering Progress and Undertakings in 
1869. 


X.—Revelations of Finance Mongering, 1865-66. 


II.—General Election, 1868. 


[Tue Editor has collected from the newspapers (Daily News and 
Standard) of the two leading political parties, the following four collec- 
tions of facts relating to the General Election, 1868—the first election 
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under the enlarged suffrage. Several passages of mere party complexion 
have been omitted from the articles. It is considered desirable to preserve 
these statements, as exhibiting the manner in which the same class of 
facts were regarded by contemporaries of opposite politics. ] 


1 
From the Standard of the 5th December, 1868 :— 


“1. The great centres of population and intelligence have unmistakably 
expressed themselves in favour of Conservatism. Lancashire, which in 1865 
returned three Conservatives and two Liberals, has in 1868 returned eight Con- 
servatives. Middlesex, which returned two Liberals last election, has now sent but 
one, and that one would not have been elected had a second gvod Conservative been 
started. In Cheshire, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Kent, Lincoln, Norfolk, Somerset, 
Surrey, and York, the new seats have been seized upon by the Conservatives. In 
addition, one of the old seats in Cumberland, Derbyshire, Kent, Nottingham, 
Rutland, Salop, Surrey, Sussex, and Worcester, have followed the same example. 

** 2. Mr. Disraeli saw that the minority principle would work against his party. 
Having the majority in Liverpool and Manchester, the Conservatives should have 
got the six seats there instead of three. They had one in Leeds, which they 
retained, and would have gained one in London. Under this clause they have lost 
six seats, one each in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridge, Oxford, Hereford, 
and Dorset. 

** 3. Notwithstanding these gains to the Liberals, there are thirteen counties in 
England that have not elected a Liberal, while there is only one (Cornwall) which 
has not elected a Conservative. 

“4. The English counties (containing nearly one-half of the population of the 
United Kingdom) have increased the number of Conservative representatives from 
94 in 1865 to 126 in 1868: while the Liberals have lessened theirs from 50 in the 
former years to 46 in 1868. Had the minority principle not applied in the counties, 
it would have given the Conservatives six additional seats. 

“5. The counties for the United Kingdom have returned 168 Conservative 
members in 1868 against 144 in 1865, while the Liberals, who returned 108 in 
1865, return 114 in 1868; they lost four seats in England, but gained three in 
Wales, one in Scotland, and four in Ireland. 

“6, The boroughs of the United Kingdom, which returned 138 Conservative 
members in 1865, only returned 102 in 1868. ‘These constituencies returned 
273 Liberals in 1865, and only 263 in 1868. The ioss to the Conservatives upon 
these constituencies was thirty-two, and to the Liberals ten. , 

«7, This loss took place in the smad/, not the large constituencies. Cities and 
towns of upwards of 30,000 inhabitants have increased the number of Conservative 
representatives by six, while the Liberals have only increased theirs by five; in 
towns with a population between 15,000 and 30,000, the Conservatives gained one 
seat and the Liberals three seats; while in towns of under 15,000, the Conser- 
vatives have lost forty-three seats and the Liberals only twenty. The numbers 
stand thus :— 











Conservatives. Liberals. 
1865. 1868. 1865. 1868. 
Towns upwards of 30,000 ........ 28 34, 104 109 
He ERSOOG 10 OOOO), cavsarieier: 16 17 68 73 
Fae HUMLEE LE OCO 0) ssvesvconssvsts 94 51 IOI 81 








od 





Diba i. eleusdsevaenes: 138 102 a3 263 
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The representatives of the smaller towns formed 68 per cent. of the Conservative 
strength in 1865, and only 50 per cent. in 1868, while those representatives which 
were 37 per cent. of the Liberal strength in 1865, are 31 per cent. in 1868. 

“8. There is a tendency in new borough constituencies to go with the reformers ; 
hence the Conservative gains in the towns between 15,000 and 30,000 inhabitants 
have not been so great as their opponents. 

“9. The Conservatives have not lost ground in England, but the Liberals 
have. The former had 221 seats in 1865; they have the same number now. The 
Liberals had 253 English seats in 1865; now they have only 241. Their gains 
have been in the other parts of the empire ; their losses have been in England. 

“ The electoral returns of 1865 and 1868 show the following results :— 


















































Conservatives. Liberals. 
1865. 1868. 1865. 
England— ny er 
Counties ........ Serta asehpeiietia ciel 94. 126 
PO ROUGIAS <a, usfien x inadandarendaei- 123 Je 
UMIVORSIGIOS, 2c. iacesurisiesavedoarerce: 4 4 
SUMO f casobbvecathewasriey 221 221 
Wales— 
MCGMUELOS. wort seenscrerstecear GenerGers 9 6 
MFOVOUS HS SL oat atoceseececaene weit 2 
otal sda anne 10 8 
Scotland— 
Comncies) witha tna fe) 9 
BOPOUS asc .sccanicccsessste ere — — 
Wniversitios | ca Siiatiiaeeo - = not | electedt 
Petals tanwscccssc 10 9 48 
Ireland— | 
COUNTIES) oceacscottracr,csaeuen 31 27 37 
POP OUDIG. «52,54, Accasecresseags donee 14 11 28 
WIV OPEN, ccatacsausmameiee 2 2 — 
POG sessssrvetoenest 47 40 65 
United Kingdom— 
BNGRL LE is eee? Baha 288 278 376 





* Horsham, double return, one seat. 
+ Not included, Orkney and Scotch universities, three seats. 





“The aspect of these returns, as regards population and representation, is 
shown in the following table :— 
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Gonservatives. Liberals. 
Members. Population. Members. Population. 
Counties— 
LOE OEY 2s SAM ao ot OR ai 126 7,424,650 46 3,173,084 
bo a ie A PRR 6 272,561 9 495,799 
Sealine! he. mer eRe 9 298,732 29 1,505,748 
RIP EE rede rats Sac i ys tawins ids 27 2,277,989 37 2,703,900 
Potaly stmte el gine. 168 10,273,932 114 7,878,531 
Boroughs— 
BIG i982 Fd donde Bs dp sso} 89 1,973,396 196 6,409,245 
MIR ea SH ci cdi his de 2 27,412 i 317,687 
ECL TG ie ne Serene meaner ao _ 26 1,292,328 
LAG LOTT eeGierines aaieenendia ate atarnener 1 229,403 28 464,065 
dC leet a epedaedieten 102 2,480,211 263 8,483,325 
Boroughs and counties United 
Peridot UNA”, Ine 270 | 12,754,143 377 16,361,856 
WRC SUH ICS OI einen 6 — I — 
276 = 378 _ 





“ The total population of the counties is 18,152,463, and the total popu- 
lation of the boroughs 10,963,536. The former have only 282 representatives, 
while the latter have 365. Were the representation distributed according to 
population, the counties should have 403 members and the boroughs only 244. 
Supposing that such a redistribution had been made, and that each party had 
returned its representatives in the same proportion, the return would stand thus :— 





of eh mes on: Conservatives. Liberals. 
403 OOHEE SCALIA A 240 162 
244 TOROS ovevas.csussusoeneo aia 69 176 
647 309 338 


«« These figures show the weight of public opinion as expressed in the elections. 
“‘ This view is supported to a certain extent by the following summary of the 
number of members and the population in each part of the United Kingdom :— 
































Conservatives. Liberals. 
Boroughs and Counties. 
Members. Population. Members. Population. 
11 C0 mamma ee tania aad 216 9,398,046 242 9,582,329 
elie ec hy eee tie 8 299,973 22 813,486 
ED ter ete ciate taarentie af cra: 9 298,732 48 2,798,076 
1 oS lags iii tot meee tts, 38 2,507,492 65 3,167,965 
Gers sh eB AE... 6 — 1 — 














— ee 


276 =| 12,754,148 378 16,361,856 
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I. 
From the Daily News of the 3rd December :— 


“The contests throughout the General Election of 1868 have been more 
numerous than at any election which has taken place for very many years. Of the 
493 members who sit for constituencies in England and Wales, 377 have had to 
fight for their seats, and 116 have been returned unopposed—7o in thirty-seven 
counties, and 46 in thirty-eight towns. 

“The counties in which there have been no contests, are Anglesea, Bedford, 
Brecknock, Bucks, East and West Cheshire, East and West Cornwall, West Cum- 
berland, Dorset, West and South Essex, Flint, Glamorgan, East Gloucester, North 
Hants, Huntingdon, North and Mid Lincoln, Merioneth, Montgomery, West 
Norfolk, North Northampton, North and South Northumberland, North and South 
Notts, Oxford, Pembroke, Radnor, Rutland, West Somerset, West Sussex, West- 
moreland, South Wilts, West Worcester, and the northern division of the West 
Riding. 

“The wneontested boroughs were Bridport, Calne, Cardigan, Dorchester, 
Dudley, East Retford, Eye, Flint, Grantham, Harwich, Huddersfield, Huntingdon, 
Kendal, Launceston, Lincoln, Liskeard, Malton, Marlborough, Middlesborough, 
Montgomery, Morpeth, Newport, Petersfield, Radnor, Shaftesbury, Shoreham, 
Stamford, St. Ives, Stoke-on-Trent, Swansea, Tavistock, Tiverton, Tynemouth, 
Walsall, Wenlock, Wilton, Wolverhampton, and Wycombe. 

“The total number of votes polled tor candidates in England and Wales has 
been 2,055,507, of which 1,231,450 have been given for Liberals, and 824,057 for 
Conservatives. There is thus a balance in favour of the Liberals of 407,393 votes. 
There are 265 Liberal members, 59 of whom obtained their seats without a contest. 
Thus the 1,231,450 votes, divided between the 206 Liberal members who fought 
for their seats, give to each an average of 5,978. Of the 227 Conservative 
members for England and Wales, 57 did not fight for their seats, and dividing the 
824,000 votes between the 170 who did fight, there is an average of 4,847 votes 
to each. The Liberals have thus a balance in England and Wales of 1,131 votes 
for each M.P. who underwent a contest. 

“ Of the fifty-seven seats in Scotland which have been filled up to this time, 
twenty-six, in the proportion of sixteen county to ten borough seats, were not 
contested. The counties which thus escaped the turmoil of a political struggle are 
East and West Aberdeen, Argyll, Banff, Berwick, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, Elgin 
and Nairn, Forfar, Inverness, Kincardine, North Lanark, Renfrew, Ross and 
Cromarty, Stirling, and Sutherland. The towns, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Elgin, 
Haddington, Hawick, Inverness, Kirkcaldy, Perth, and St. Andrews. The total 
number of votes polled for candidates has been 123,410 for the Liberals, and 
23,391 for the Conservatives. The Liberal balance of votes in Scotland, is, there- 
fore, 100,019. Of the fifty Liberals returned in Scotland up to this time, twenty- 
three obtained their seats without a contest. Dividing the 123,000 Liberal votes 
between the twenty-seven members who fought for their entry into Parliament, an 
average of 4,645 falls to each. Of the seven Conservative members returned for 
Scotland, only four fought for their seats, and dividing between them the 23,391 
Conservative votes given, each would represent 5,848. When, however, we deduct 
from the total number of Tory votes, the 10,814 given to the unsuccessful can- 
didate at Glasgow, it is seen that each of the Conservative members who fought a 
contest, represents only 3,144 votes, or 1,500 under the average given for the 
Liberal members. 

* Treland returns 105 members, in the proportion of 66 Liberals to 39 Conser- 
vatives. No less than sixty-nine seats in the sister island have been uncontested, 
fifty-six in the counties and thirteen in the towns. The uncontested counties were 
Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Cavan, Clare, Donegal, Down, Fermanagh, Galway, 
Kerry, Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s County, Leitrim, Limerick, Londonderry, Long- 
ford, Louth, Mayo, Monaghan; Queen’s County, Roscommon, Tipperary, Tyrone, 
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Wicklow, Waterford, Westmeath, and Wexford. The boroughs in which there 
were no contests were Armagh, Clonmel, Coleraine, Downpatrick, Dungannon, 
Ennis, Kilkenny, Kinsale, Lisburn, Mallow, New Ross, Tralee, and Wexford. The 
number of votes given in Ireland was 89,461, in the proportion of 53,379 for 
Liberals, and 36,082 for Conservatives. There was thus a balance in favour of the 
Liberals of 17,297. Of the sixty-six Liberals returned, only twenty-two were 
called upon to do battle for their seats, and dividing between them the 53,379 votes, 
each would represent an average of 2,426. Of the thirty-nine Conservative 
members, only twelve fought their way into Parliament, so that each represents an 
average of rather over 3,000 votes. This is a somewhat higher proportion than 
that represented by the Liberals; but it must be remembered that Sir Arthur 
Guinness, M.P. for Dublin, represents 11,000 Tory votes, and that Mr. William 
Johnston, one of the members for Belfast, represents the like number, as there were 
three Conservative candidates for that borough. 

“ Throughout the elections the highest number polled was by Mr. Dalglish, at 
Glasgow, who came in at the head with 18,281. The highest number recorded 
for an unsuccessful candidate exceeded 15,000, and this number was polled by 
Mr. Massey, at Liverpool. The lowest winning number is shown by Captain 
Dawson Damer, at Portarlington—68. 

“ Distinguishing the three kingdoms, the following table shows the total 
number of votes recorded on each side, with the Liberal balance :— 





Liberal Vote. Conservative Vote. | Liberal Majority. 




















England and Wales .............. 1,221,450 824,057 407,393 
Pe NOPE a conc cank ihe cig aver eadaviesiess: 122,410 23,391 100,019 
MRE slat enccacstpvssaisapeissensstesne:: 535379 36,082 17,297 

1,408,239 883,530 524,709 





“ The ninety-two constituencies gained by the Liberals throughout the elections, 
contain a population of 6,611,950, while the sixty-nine won by the Conservatives, 
contain a population of 5,177,534. The balance on the side of the Liberals is 
therefore 1,434,416.” 


HE 
From the Daily News of 3rd December also :— 


«Stated broadly, there were 509 Reformers and 149 Tories returned to the 
first reformed Parliament, 1832. In reality, not more than 400 members could 
be classed as consistent followers of Earl Grey. Upwards of 100 were Liberals 
who clamoured for changes, some of which were impracticable and others mis- 
ehievous. f[reland sent thirty-eight representatives pledged to demand the repeal 
of the union. These men united with the professed independent members, embar- 
rassed the ministry by vexatious motions, and aided the Tories to obtain victories 
which their numerical strength was inadequate to achieve. The result was to give 
the king an opportunity, on the elevation of Lord Althorp to the peerage, in 1834, 
to dismiss his ministers and summon Sir Robert Peel to his councils. After an 
existence of one year and eleven months, the first reformed parliament was dis- 
solved, and Sir Robert Peel called for the verdict of the country. The consequence 
of this appeal was equivalent to a condemnation of his administration and its policy, 
for the liberal majority was fifty-four. This was not an overwhelming but a com- 
pact and working majority. The Liberal party was again consolidated, the men 
of crotchets having been banished to a merited obscurity. 

« Little more than a month after the second reformed Parliament had met at 
the bidding of a Tory premier, Lord John Russell moved the first of the many 
notable resolutions by which Liberals have pledged themselves to remove the 
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grievance of an alien church in Ireland, defeating the ministry by a majority of 
sixty-seven. Soon afterwards the Liberals returned to power, only to find them- 
selves hampered in their schemes by the obstinate opposition of the House of Lords. 
In 1837 they appealed to the country, and found that the country was not then 
ripe for the measures they had proposed. They met Parliament with the small 
majority of sixteen in their favour. Another dissolution took place in 1841, under 
the premiership of Viscount Melbourne, when the Tories triumphed, a Tory 
majority of eighty-two being obedient to the leadership of Sir Robert Peel. The 
accession of Sir Robert to office did not, however, lead to a turning backwards on 
the highway of progress, because it was when heading this strong force of sup- 
porters that he performed his most heroic achievement—repealed the corn laws— 
and immortalised his name. 

“ The next general election took place in 1847, when Lord John Russell was 
premier, and parties were in a state of utter confusion. The adherents of the 
Government formed one party. The personal followers of Sir Robert Peel con- 
stituted another. Those who gloried in the name of Protectionists, rallied to the 
standard of Lord Derby. Strictly speaking, the liberal majority was eighteen 
only. This implied, what was accounted an impossibility, a coalition between the 
Peelites and the Protectionists, yet it is not wonderful that, under these circum- 
stances, the Government should have been insecure. On unimportant questions it 
underwent defeats which were humiliating rather than disgraceful. The end came 
by a final resignation, which was preferable to a continuance in office without the 
power of effecting necessary changes. Lord Derby assumed office in 1852 for the 
purpose of giving scope to his declared policy, but an adverse majority of thirty- 
nine made him reconsider his position. Several changes of ministry followed, the 
end being that Lord Palmerston became first minister of the crown. Strong in the 
consciousness of his strength, he appealed to the country in 1857, when his policy 
with regard to China was seriously called in question, and had the anticipated 
response in a majority of eighty-seven members. His imprudence alienated these 
supporters, and Lord Derby again became Premier of England. He dissolved 
Parliament in 1859, and was placed in a minority of fifty-one. Of this Lord 
Palmerston took advantage, and secured his return to the premiership, an office 
which he filled till his death. Shortly before he died, Parliament, in July, 1865, 
was dissolved, having come to the end of its term, and the Liberal party returned, 
reinforced with a majority of seventy-four. How this was diminished, owing to the 
secession of some, and the eccentricity of others, during the premiership of Earl 
Russell, must be fresh in the memory of every reader. It was not till the Tories 
had thereby been restored to office, and put to the crucial test by Mr. Gladstone 
when he moved the disestablishment and disendowment of the church in Ireland, 
that a liberal majority of sixty-six was secured. For the third time during the past 
sixteen years, and for the fourth since the passing of the first Reform Act, the 
country has been appealed to emphatically. The minimum majority in favour of 
Mr. Gladstone (in 1868) and the policy of the party which he leads is 107. 

“The most fitting conclusion to this summary is the reproduction, in a tabu- 
lated form of the figures quoted above :— 





Date of : . 
General Election. Premier. Reformers. Tories. 




















1832 Marl Grey son cersnapemes tite cnsesteona le cerita 509 149 
Liberal majority, 360 
35 Sir Robert Bek vat cing ccna seats: 356 302 
Liberal majority, 54 
"37 WiSCOUME WL CUD OUEHO A cee ccsene st ccesesvseamsersen: 337 321 
Liberal majority, 16 
"AL Viscount Melbourne ..............csssccessscesee: 288 370 


Tory majority, 82 
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Date of 








Roceral Mockion. Premier. Liberals. | Peelites. | Protectionists. 
1847 Lord John Russell ................ 338 120 200 
Ministerial majority, 18 
52 The Earl of Derby _............... 339 — 319 


Liberal majority, 20 











Date of 














General Flection: Premier. Liberals. Tories. 
1857 Viscount, Palmerston, <crerc.c0s-nnceapeserpeoansbdees 27g 287 
Liberal majority, 85 
59 PRG Piatt “DICER a a scccassazeascssieays¥cinunmass 353 302 
Liberal majority, 51 
65 VISCOUMY Palmerston... -s.o.c.:c:cacosesssovelte: 366 292 


Liberal majority, 74 
68 Rieht'lon.'S. Disraek se Le en. = _ 
Minimum Liberal majority, 107 





IV. 
From the Daily News:— 


“ The returns to the Reformed Parliament (1868) must have effectually dis- 
pelled the apprehensions of those who feared the unchecked rule of the democracy. 
The ‘ great governing families’ have lost little, if any, of the influence which they 
possessed in the House elected under the more restricted franchise. Some noble 
houses have suffered losses, but these have been counterbalanced by the victories of 
others. The house which has suffered most severely is that of Cavendish. In the 
last Parliament there were the Marquis of Hartington for North Lancashire, Lord 
F. C. Cavendish for the North-West Riding, Lord E. Cavendish for East Sussex, 
and Lord George Cavendish for North Derbyshire. The four have been reduced to 
two; and the Marquis of Hartington and his brother, Lord Edward, are for the 
time excluded. The Duke of Abercorn has still the satisfaction of seeing two sons 
and a brother in the House of Commons, the defeat of Lord C. J. Hamilton in 
Londonderry having been balanced by the election of his younger brother for 
Middlesex. The family of the Marquis of Ailesbury is still represented by two 
members—Lord Charles Bruce in North Wilts, and Lord Ernest at Marlborough. 
There are two members of the noble house of Rwssell—Mr. Hastings in Bedford- 
shire, and Mr. Arthur at Tavistock ; while Lord Amberley, who went from Notting- 
ham to South Devon, has lost his seat. Lord Derby’s two sons are still in the 
House, Captain Stanley, the younger, now sittmg for North Lancashire. The 
eldest son of the Duke of Buccleuch has been defeated in Midlothian ; but his 
younger brother, Lord Henry Scott, was more fortunate; he now sits for South 
Hants, his former constituency, the county of Peebles, having been united to that 
of Selkirk. The two members of the Cowper family are still in the House—the 
Right Hon. William Francis for South Hants, and the Hon. Henry Cowper for 
Hertfordshire. 

“ The Harl of Lonsdale, now 81 years of age, still sees four representatives of 
Lowther Castle in the House of Commons. These are Colonel Lowther, heir 
presumptive to the title, who sits for West Cumberland, Mr. William Lowther, M.P. 
for Westmoreland, Mr. James Lowther, the Conservative member for the city of 
York, and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, the elect of the burgesses of Whitehaven. 
here are again four Hyertons, who will invariably vote with the Conservatives, the 
Hon. Algernon Fulke, for South-East Lancashire; Mr. Edward Christopher for East 
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Cheshire ; Sir Philip de Malpas Grey, for West Cheshire ; and the Hon. Wilbraham, 
for Mid Cheshire. For once, however, there is a Liberal member in the House 
bearing the name of Egerton. He has been sent, in company with the Hon. H. 
Strutt, from the new division of East Derbyshire. Lords John and George 
Manners, for North Leicester and Cambridgeshire respectively, continue to remind 
us that the Duke of Rutland has two brothers in the House of Commons. The 
Leveson-Gowers have held their own—Lord Ronald in Sutherlandshire, and the 
Hon. Edward Frederick at Bodmin. So also has the house of Tredegar, two 
members of the family of Morgan having again been returned for the counties of 
Brecknock and Monmouth. Colonel Poulett Somerset was successful in Monmonth- 
shire, while Colonel E. A. Somerset, after a twelve months’ tenure of his seat, has 
been ejected from West Gloucestershire. The Grosvenor family is still represented 
by three members— Earl Grosvenor at Chester, Lord Richard in Flintshire, and the 
Hon. Robert Wellesley in Westminster. The eldest son of Harl Fitzwilliam con- 
tinues to represent the southern division of the West Riding, and the Hon. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam again sits for Malton. The Hon. Charles Howard has come in once 
more for Kast Cumberland, while Lord Edward has been defeated at Preston. The 
Earl of Enniskillen has the satisfaction of seeing his second son again the repre- 
sentitive of Fermanagh, while in Enniskillen his third son has given place to 
Lord Crichton, eldest son of the Earl of Erne. 

“Two brothers of the Duke of Newcastle, who sat in the last Parliament, 
Lord E. P. Clinton for North Notts, and Lord Arthur for Newark, did not offer 
themselves for re-election. ‘Two sons of Lord Leconfield are again in the House— 
the Hon. Henry Wyndham for West Sussex, and the Hon. Percy Scawen for West 
Cumberland. Of the members of the Feversham family, Admiral Duncombe 
abandoned the East Riding to stand for Leeds, where he was defeated, and Colonel 
Duncombe has been re-elected for the North Riding. The two brothers of the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Henry Lennox at Chichester, and Lord George at 
Lymington, have retained their seats after contests. Lord Mayo has left Cocker- 
mouth, but a member of the family of Bourke has come in for King’s Lynn. A 
division of Kent has remained faithful to Lord Holmesdale, Tipperary to the Hon. 
Captain White, Cavan County to the Hon. Hugh Annesley, Argyllshire to the 
Marquis of Lorne, South Wilts to Lord H. F. Thynne, North Shropshire to Lord 
Newport, West Suffolk to Lord Augustus Hervey, the county of Galway to 
Viscount Burke, Kilkenny County to the Hon. L. ¥. Agar-Ellis, Dorset to the Hon. 
‘W. H. Portman, South Shropshire to General Percy Herbert, the two divisions of 
Northumberland to a Perey and a Liddell, and a division of Essex to Lord Eustace 
Cecil. Other counties return members of the houses of Strafford, Walsingham, 
Wemyss, Buller, Fitzgerald, Gainsborough, Hardwicke, Headfort, Henniker, Howe, 
Lucan, King, O’Neill, Ormathwaite, Downshire, and Lyttelton. 

« The members of noble houses who sit for boroughs are considerably fewer in 
number. Amongst them, exclusive of those already mentioned, are Mr. Berkeley 
for Bristol, Mr. Villiers for Wolverhampton, Colonel Crichton-Stuart for Cardiff, 
Lord Pelham for Lewes, Lord Bury for Berwick, Mr. Denman for Tiverton, 
Mr. Hanbury-Tracy for the Montgomery Boroughs, Captain Vivian for Truro, 
Mr. Arthur Kinnaird for Perth, Mr. Cadogan for Crickdale, Mr. Tollemache for 
Grantham, Lord Sandon for Liverpool, Colonel Edwardes for Haverfordwest, and 
Lord St. Lawrence for Galway. Mr. Bathurst retains his seat at Cirencester, 
Captain Carrington at Wycombe, Mr. Dudley Fortescue at Andover, Sir George 
Grey at Morpeth, Mr. Bouverie at Kilmarnock, Lord John Hay at Ripon, General 
Forester at Wenlock, and Major Knox at Dungannon. Lord Courtenay, who in 
the last Parliament sat for Exeter, now represents East Devon. Altogether the 
ranks of the aristocracy have suffered little or no diminution from the exercise 
of the franchise by the householders, the 5/. copyholders and leaseholders, and the 
122. voters in the English counties.” 


’ 
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I1I.—Cost of Lancashire Voters per Head. 
WE obtained the following from the 7%mes :— 


« As the contests in the Parliamentary elections of November, 1868, for Lanca- 
shire were watched with more than ordinary anxiety, the following statement of 
the number of registered electors in the fifteen boroughs and four divisions of 
the County ; the official returns of the amount expended on behalf of each can- 
didate ; the number of votes polled for each, and the average cost of each vote, will 
be interesting to the curious in such matters :— 





Boroughs and Candidates. Blectors, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 
T. Mellor (C.).... iskasantiseses tes 
T. M. Gibson a Betis sascecimieses 


BLACKBURN 
W. H. Hornby (C.) 
Jos. Feilden (C.) 
Be Ge Poteet (in)! ase dersccssacsvactess. 
etd. Soikden (L:) q.cctcsisinpaese senoone 


PP ee eee ceee reset esse ees esesesstany 
Boos rceseroeregeress 


Poe eeese reer eres sesseeer 


Bowron 
J. Hick (C.) 
Colonel: Gray €O.) ccsctecncsdeserosven. 
T. Barnes (L.) 
S. Pope (L.) 


Pee meee reeeoee esse t Oeste eed bene sees sasseees 


Stee meee teee sees esos sees ooaaress 


SOO 


Cee oh 


BURY s.r. 
R. N. Phillips ah 
Viscount Chelsea (C.) 


shee eeereeesererrons 


weee tree sees ooces 


R. Shaw a deredesronecneanPanigesintensnen ges 


899800000009 0000 


MEV OES fons ckcvasincoasedsedevoiveresonenes 1,595 
R. Assheton (C.) 
C. 8. Roundell (L.) 


rrr rrr nr ree 


TERRE TY Re 


PR a pstcstasnenassrns esata 39,637 
S. R. Graves (C.) 
Viscount Sandon (C.) ween: 
Wa Rathbone Cbs)... d.2.isa...roe0 
W. N. Massey (L.) 


wrrryyre rrr ee a) 


Sooo soon sr erreroares: 


Registered Votes Polled. 

















































































































Maen Average Cost 
Expended. per Vote. 
£ ee 
25318 584 5 4 
2,109 300 257LO 
4,427 884: 4 - 
4,907 \ 1.269 { Pron 
4,829 2 7% 
45399 \ 1,674 { 3 98 
4,164 j 4 - 
18,299 2,943 aes 
6,062 2 be 
5,848 j 1,510 | 2 6% 
5.451 \ 974, { Tt, 92 
51436 I 93 
225704 2,484, ee 
BESO 1,422 190 6-3} 
29264 818 ae 
5,094 2,240 8 9 
2,620 1,538 11, 82 
2,238 1,067 9, 65 
4,858 2,605 10. 9 
760 552 14 6% 
693 520 15 - 
1,453 1,072 14 9 
16,766 2 64 
10,222 } ee { 2. a 
155337 ae | 
ops cle 
63,342 8,966 2 9 
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Registered 


Boroughs and Candidates. Electors: 







DREAD OTE TIED «5 13: vos xsnsians isacendersasnasacch 48,256 
| ulm oir 2028 ge (Cs ie emia tate — 
Fe ORE A) cyt vine ne megecast ecerass os 
ME PARELOY CU) sccvecvenprettateo trio a ss — 
Paso WIE) te rene oo 
Biriiest JONGS (Dy g.ces-.cscossvtoe == 
Mitchell Henry (L.), retired — 

Ona: Sh atcha eens 13,454 
af SU Der as) svissea staan gneasnceess ~ 
GF WAC bee coceinietivereanere wes _ 
J MES CORDEEE (O.). sikeacattenetivacs. — 
Serjeant Spimks (C.) ....3.......s000.-- — 

PRRSTOW 0.5 ve MEMES sauce sss sosnessad tees 11,314 
BOS PICMG.) 5:55 he vatersergoont tress — 
Sir T.-G. Hesketh (G.) 2.00088... _- 
Fie SS Oe) ain os al ate ee a 
Lord BH. Howard (L.) .........000-.. _- 

ROPE RE BS thcedecseeecees 9,280 
BP othen Cli). asseiidiescedestna — 
Mir. Schofilda(@,). ..ccciesseccsesssasess —_ 

SDE) cx cphaacevtasvseusitandu viuataveises eve 14,827 
Alderman Cawley (C.) ............0 _— 
WY COBFIGY (Oy occossctteasecactenestaae. — 
a. WRCOUMBA (1G.)- casceeravotrevensvenes — 
EA BeAWeOt (Bug) ocicesssiaesenscccrtnsstaes: — 

STEW BRED GB sacaess atcciset cavetvessoneeees 5,388 
J), Stdtebothon (Cy cecddevssecctecesacens — 
IN. Bueklewy Chis lisa dcsitisrserssatanass — 

WY RB REN DON ocean visas amaroraedumncneaans 4,471 
Pu Diy teinGs (1. ) ssinaccsnenseasttconeasting — 
he, GROOMBLE (Ga asses sauseentaguscnten — 

WIGAN oct CRM. Mectsectegeoneenaness 4,385 
Tay WoOG8 WI.) d5ssngegssscaeaceereses: — 
J, Laneaster Gi9.2..5..e eee => 
N. Hekersiey (C.)) ssstssinsesecattere — 

J POBEBOR (CL) nas vsusvsyn eecueesn tung — 


































































































Amount A Cost 
Votes Foled: Eupeniied mets eh. 
£ etl a: 
15,486 } { Zz be 
12,684 2:700 2 Lig 
14,192 ie 
13,514 2,702 1° 3% 
10,662 1 &F 
5,236 7,103 27 1% 
EEL 13,595 mre 
ee 508 94 
6,122 = ee 
6,116 5 I 4% 
coy Tce das gee 
24,462 1,343 ee 
5,803 | 3 =a 
5,700 } 1,755 4 Peg 
4,741 ’ 4 6 
4,663 f ease | 4 63 
20,907 3,889 ae 
454.55 527 2 44 
35270 No statement | published. 
79725 ae ne 
6,312 SR ks 
gra: |f 21294) 3 
6,141 i dar 
6,018 f 2668 { 4 5 
24,652 4,797 3. 9 
2,405 721 ie 6 os 
2,078 954 S328 
4,483 1,675 7 4 
1,984 543 5 S¢ 
1,957 1,153 Tt 2 
3,941 1,696 ee | 
2,219 5 98 
se \ 1,200 { a 
1,920 8 5% 
us \ 1,6294| 5 $f 
8,180 2,919 me 
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Boroughs and Candidates. Registered Votes Polled. APB CUB EF yosersg® Cont 

































































Electors. Expended. per Vote. 
£ Stila 
Teens (Nese wlikinti eeateawn 14,292 
Hon. Fy A; Stanley (C.)). wcisiessses: — 6,832 9.437 Ljuroa 
Colonel J. W. Patten (C.)_ ........ — 6,681 ; Talal 
Marguis of Hartington (L.) ........ woe 55296 8,343 ay 13 
18,809 17,780 18 9 
BANOASEAR ES ONL) (tsccexcsssesseitacssee: 8,650 
ENE NONE (OL) scieastsedeasasbacsoatiases _ 3,612 i 5.922 { 16-45 
REPRE RICACK)  Sosvsccssssesoitarenceondet? ~ 3,594 ? 16° 5¢ 
U. Kay-Shuttleworth (L.) ........ aa 35463 } 5 986 { 1s 3 
IV er Ls, Vo. asscsocsaveceoncdunctges: — 3,441 ; 15. 4s 
14,110 11,208 15 10 
PENG AST (S.T0.) | sccacessgrsersadssrenes. 19,340 
Hou. Aj H. Heerton (C.) «dc... — 8,290 \ 8 918 { 9. 10% 
ae PLCMITY (si yl S  scaldeescoosassdaen: — 8,012 : 10. 33 
Right Hon. F. Peel (L.) ............ — : 9,024 \ 5 AQ] { Fo 
Vo Thompson Chi.) > sihivcccissos _ 6,953 i GENS 2 
30,279 13,639 9 - 
BANGCASHIEE (SW «)i iscosarstisscscgusas oad 19,218 | 
ee ree (CO) id. cescctecsaessadenceats — 4,676 } 7 800 { 10 12 
eae: CPORRAUL.) sds tsacsasse se: onsd-tsnes ae — 4429 ; PO: at 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone (L.)} — AALS i 9.943 { ia Ae 
FP, Grentell (IA) onc. .scccssecsoene — 6,939 : bi 3s 











29,759 17,743 II 10 





IV.—The Harvest Yield of 1868. 


From the Mark Lane Express:— 


“In rendering an account of the harvest of 1868, we have to do with one 
of the most remarkable seasons that has occurred in this country for nearly half a 
century. From the earliest months the rainfall was less than usual, and this was 
accompanied with a mildness of temperature that was considered too stimulating 
for the growth of the principal crop, wheat, which is apt to get winter-proud if it 
received no check from frost in- the secondary stages of its vegetation. But not- 
withstanding there was no frost of any note during the spring, the wheat crop 
continued, under a remarkably mild temperature, to hasten towards what was 
feared would prove a premature maturity. So much was this the case, that in some 
instances the ear began to show by the middle of May—a most unusually early 
period. About the same time the drought set in with great determination, and 
again fears were entertained that the crop would become drought-ripe, which would 
have rendered the quality of the grain thin, and, consequently, less productive of 
flour. These fears, however, were soon dissipated, so far as wheat was concerned. 
The hot dry weather, it is true, hastened the maturing of the. grain, but without. 
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injuring or lessening its productive power; and by the latter end of July a very 
large proportion of the crop was harvested, not only in first rate order, but with 
such a return in quantity and quality as must convince any person that a hot dry 
summer is the best climatic condition for the production of that grain. With 
respect to the spring corn and other kinds of agricultural produce, the case is 
different. The spring cereals having less time for growth, and consequently having 
less hold upon the soil, are more affected by-drought and heat, and require occa- 
sional showers to bring them forward with success and safety. It will be seen by 
the table that follows these remarks, that with the exception of wheat, every crop 
has suffered to a serious extent, both in the quantity and quality of the produce. 
The table contains, in a condensed view, the aggregate results of the reports from 
536 correspondents from every part of England :— 


The Cereal Crops of 1868. 














Classification. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 

Failure 2isc.govs-s-, e Sastase ines ao > 13 23 6 
Two-thirds under average ........ — 4, 5 22 2 
One-half bi =» ee Saeco — 29 36 43 16 
One-third 2: a ae re es OE 32 66 71 20 
One-fourth 45 eter = 11 18 36 18 
One-fifth Rie op A tanan tices — 4 8 1 I 
UMer AV OPAL Os. cts car scise ents ceane- 12 252 241 142 166 
IV GPE se, A scestgsdssectacdencdenen st ehe7 134 135 93 68 150 
OWE BVCPALS.. «cecac sins ecncqetoosecagegnes 288 25 5 a 18 
One-fifth over average ......... Sai 7 4 — — — 
One-fourth sy Gin oh Boecnenesee 38 Ce es 2 1 6 
One-third 5 Msikastenae 18 1 we — oo 
One-half te tS 20 3 2 — —_— 
Two-thirds ee eerie 9 — I _- — 
Double Ae Ame: SHE I — — = — 

TG GAL sccassnadensies sieeaouns 528 503 490 411 403 





“ In making an analysis of the above table, we find that out of 528 returns of 
the wheat crop, there are only 13 under an average, against 134 averages, and 
381 over an average. In addition to this extraordinary result, the average weight 
and quality of the grain was from two to three pounds per bushel greater than 
usual, adding from 4 to 5 per cent. to the product of flour, of which the excess 
consists, the bran and offal of good wheat being lighter and less in quantity than 
that of inferior, The returns of barley show very unfavourably, there being 
332 under, against 171 average and above it. The bulk of this crop was too thin 
to be fit for malting, having been deteriorated in quality as well as quantity from a 
too hasty ripening, especially on the light soils. So many, however, of the returns 
are placed under the indefinite description of ‘ under average,’ that it is impossible 
to ascertain correctly the actual deficiency. We are led, however, from the tables 
and observations of the correspondents, to take it at from one-third to two-fifths of 
an average, whilst a great proportion of the actual produce is not fit for malting, 
being only available for grinding purposes and seed corn. The oat crop is decidedly 
a bad one. Out of 490 returns, there are 387 under against 103 average and 
over. A glance at the returns in the tables will show that this crop has suffered 
more than the above figures make it appear. Of the number under average 
135 range from one-fourth to entire failure, there being thirteen of this class, 
whilst of the ‘under average’ class, many of them are more deficient than is 
implied by the term. We should estimate the deficiency at two-fifths; but as many 
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of the farmers do not grow more than enough of oats for the consumption of their 
own stables, the loss of this crop will be less felt than that of other grain. With 
regard to the bean crop, out of 411 returns, only 73 are an average or over it ; 
whilst of the remainder, there are 142 ‘under average,’ and 195 ranging from 
one-fourth to failure, of which there are twenty-three cases. It is worthy of notice 
that, whilst the winter beans were all good, the spring sown were all bad, that is in 
such vases where any distinction was made in the reports. The crop of peas was 
better than that of beans. Of the 403 returns, there are 174 average and over, 
against 229 under it. Some of the crops were worm-eaten ; but generally speak- 
ing, where the quality is mentioned, it is stated to be good. There were, however, 
six failures, and in some cases the crops were partially blighted. The deficiency 
will probably amount to one-fourth of the average.” 


V.—Poor Men’s Wives. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette :-— 


“The committee which recently inquired into the expediency of altering the 
law relating to the property of married women, discovered some facts which 
strengthened Mr. Lefevre’s case on what may be called its lowest social side. The 
evidence which was given before them, proves that in the humbler ranks of life the 
lot of a wife is often a hard and a bitter one. The advantages of marriage seem, 
in many insfances, to be all on one side. The husband finds a drudge and the wife 
a tyrant. he committee who heard the testimony must have been inclined to 
wonder why a respectable girl marries at all when she has so much reason to dread 
that a life of poverty and hardship awaits her. But in the matter of marriage no 
one attaches much importance to the experience or warnings of others. The young 
girl in all ranks of life has a beautiful tendeucy to believe that she is destined to 
escape the errors and misfortunes which have all been known to overtake others ; 
and, indeed, if we could strike a fair average, it would doubtless be found that 
these expectations are realised in a fair proporticn of cases. But those who live 
much among the poor, seldom give a cheerful account of their domestic lives. Of 
course there are thousands of families in which privation is frequent, and yet which 
manage to avoid brawling and disorder; but there can be little doubt that the 
lower we go in the social scale, the oftener we find the marriage tie regarded as a 
thing to be lightly knit and as lightly broken. ‘This, at least, is the testimony of 
men who spend half their lives in the courts, alleys, and rookeries of England. We 
should be very glad to think they were mistaken, but the police reports supply too 
strong a corroboration of their statements. 

“ The rector of Bethnal Green, the Rev. S. Hansard, whose work has been 
among the poor of the metropolis for twenty years, told Mr. Lefevre’s committee 
- that the women as a rule work very hard, and with little reward to sweeten their 
toil. Mr. Hansard would protect their earnings from their husbands ; in whom he 
evidently has very little faith. They spend the money while their wives try to save 
it ; and the wives would save more if they were not under the constant fear that it 
might all be taken away from them at any moment and spent in drink. With 
husbands who could so act, however, even such a law as Mr. Lefevre proposes would 
not weigh very much. They would manage by some means to induce the wife to 
give up her savings ; and Mr. Hansard tells us, what every one must have observed, 
that poor women are usually most unwilling to go to a police court to complain of 
their husbands. Protect their earnings, and he thinks their husbands would respect 
them more than they now do. Mr. Hansard’s observations have convinced him 
that there is an ‘immense deal’ of bigamy going on in London which is never 
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punished. This he ascribes to the indifference of the man to the moral obligation 
of marriage. The woman, he thinks, is nearly always ignorant of a former 
marriage. ‘There is, undoubtedly,’ he went on to say, ‘among the very lowest 
stratum of our population a very great deal of brutality and disregard for the 
marriage tie.” Sometimes young girls in this class of life save money from their 
earnings while they are single. When they get married this little store is soon 
dispersed. It goes in paying the husband’s debts, or in buying necessaries for the 
household. Alter the law, says Mr. Hansard, and the men would respect it: they 
would not try to force money from their wives by brutality. It is clear from all 
the other portions of his evidence that this opinion is founded upon hope rather 
than upon actual experience. 

“ In some respects Mr. Mansfield, the police magistrate of Marylebone, con- 
firmed the remarks of the rector of Bethnal Green. He had found that the wives 
of poor men were in general more thrifty than their husbands. Among the 
* respectable’ working classes, the wife acts as the treasurer of the family, taking 
her husband’s earnings and doing the best she can for the household with them. A 
shilling or two is given to the husband that he may go and drink on Saturday 
night. In such cases as these, it may be presumed, the woman requires no protec- 
tion for her earnings more than she can find now. The secretary of a co-operative 
society at Rochdale, Mr. Ormerod, cited instances of a different character. There 
are 7,000 members of his society, and many of them are-women. When these 
women get married, the husband frequently applies to the society for his wife’s 
money, but the managers decline to give it up to him. ‘ We tell them,’ said 
Mr. Ormerod, ‘that as the money is invested in the wife’s name, they have no 
right to draw it.’ Of course this answer could not be upheld in a court of law, but 
it seems to suffice. A judicial decision is never challenged—probably because the 
exposure attendant on the process would be inconvenient. A far more satisfactory 
circumstance was mentioned by Mr. Ormerod. It is usual for both husband and 
wife to become members of this society, and in many instances each*respects the 
other’s savings. In one case a definite agreement was entered into between the 
husband and wife. They had one child, and each contributed a certain sum towards 
the household expenses. Whatever was earned over this contribution was saved, 
and the woman in that way accumulated very nearly 200d. out of her own earn- 
ings. Other women have saved as much as 50/. or 60/2. There are families where 
the husband has roo/. in the society and the wife rool., and it is not often that 
either thinks of touching the other’s money. But where a husband does wish to 
handle his wife’s money, and she objects, the society takes the part of the wife, and 
Mr. Ormerod thinks the effect has been most beneficial. It must be understood 
that the secretary frankly told the committee he knew nothing of law, and had no 
education, except such as he had picked up at a Sunday school. His evidence 
was very sensible and straightforward, and, no doubt, it had weight with the 
committee in inducing them to report back Mr. Lefevre’s bill without amend- 
ment. 

“ The rector of Hoxton, the Rev. T. W. Fowle, was likewise earnestly in favour 
of the measure. He thought the protection of the wife’s property would be quite 
as much an advantage to the husband as to her; for it happens that when the 


woman’s earnings are seized, they are wasted in drink. Wherever the husband is — 


not a sober man, ‘the condition of the women of the lower class is dreadful.’ 
Drunkenness, it seems, prevails very much in Hoxton, and the condition of the wife 
in bad cases is described as being most miserable; yet she will not punish her 
husband by taking him before a police magistrate. This was also the statement of 
several other witnesses who came from different parts of the country, and some 
cases of great hardship were related to the committee. Mr. Mundella, the manu- 
facturer at Nottingham, who employs over 2,000 female hands, testified that it was 
lamentable to see to what an extent’ the earnings of women were dissipated by bad 
husbands. The women were, as a rule, more thrifty than men, and quite as able to 
take care of their aifairs as the husband. 

“ All this is a fiir example of a particular body of facts laid before the com- 
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mittee, and it may serve to explain the conclusion at which they arrived. In deal- 
ing with the question by law, the great difficulty obviously is with the wives. If 
women habitually maltreated by drunken husbands decline the protection extended 
to them by the law, they are not likely to insist upon the observance of such 
measures as Mr. Lefevre proposes on their behalf. The committee, at. any rate, 
were clearly not actuated by any revolutionary ideas. They were much struck by 
the facts laid before them, and they were probably unwilling to crush Mr. Lefevre’s 
project without further hearing. It remains for Mr. Lefevre to meet the very 
serious objections to his scheme which have been brought forward on legal grounds, 
as well as on account of social questions of a higher order than the committee 
undertook to investigate.” 





VI.—The Agricultural Labourer. 


From the Daily News :— 


“Canon Girdlestone is a brave man, if not a wise one. At Norwich, the 
metropolis of an agricultural district, he ventured to describe the condition of the 
agricultural labourer as he has found it. The dissatisfaction of the Norfolk farmers 
present amounted to indignation, although it was the west and not the east of 
England labourer that he sketched for the benefit of the Economic Science Section 
of the British Association. The reverend canon. described the modern substitute 
for the practical serf of Saxon and Norman times, ignorant, hopeless, helpless, 
working long hours in a damp climate, miserably clad, for wages barely sufficient to 
procure, not the necessaries, but the sustenance of life, returning at night to a damp 
crowded cottage, with no luxury but an occasional gift of meat and extra dose of 
sour cider, at fifty years crippled with rheumatism, looking forward as a matter of 
course to parish relief in every difficulty, and to parish support when past labour. 
The correspondents of the newspapers that represent the opinions and prejudices of 
farmers will angrily deny the correctness of this picture ; and they will be partially 
justified. Asa picture of the labourer in some of the most backward counties of 
England, Canon Girdlestone’s representation may pass as only too true. But 
nothing is more unsafe than broad sweeping assertions on a matter which presents 
the utmost diversity to the observant eye. In many parts of England the farm 
labourer is as well off as the artisan, if we take into account all that he gets in 
exchange for his labour. The worst that can be said is that the average labourer 
cannot live, and save for the years when he is past work, out of his average wages. 
It would, however, be unjust to lay what is unsatisfactory in the condition of agri- 
cultural labour, at the doors of the present generation of agriculturists, whether 
farmers or landlords. Our agricultural labourers are the sons of those who were 
born and bred under the old poor law, with its cancerous laws of settlement, and 
who were paupers from the cradle to the grave, Employer and employed have alike 
been trained in prejudice against that emigration without which there can be no 
satisfactory adjustinent of the laws of supply and demand. We cannot, expect 
these evils to be remedied suddenly, It is the farmer’s intercst tu have good 
labourers about him, and such men will always be able to obtain what they are 
worth. It will be found that where wages are very low the labourer is of a low 
type. Education is doing much to qualify him for better wages; and as he becomes 
more valuable farmers will purchase machinery, and the tools requiring intelligent 
labourers, and consequently be compelled to do more by piecework, to pay higher 
wages, and to offer-inducements to good hands in the shape of gardens and potato 
plots. The pig will no longer be an objection, and where possible—for pasture is 
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scarce in some counties—a cow’s grass will be provided. This movement has com- 
menced ; it is rapidly extending, although it has scarcely touched the west of 
England, where the smock-frock farmer who reads little and travels less is largely in 
the majority. But without the intelligence that education gives the labourer will 
rarely find courage to migrate or emigrate, and, if he does, will scarcely become 
more independent of charity with doubled wages. Of this we have had flagrant 
examples in the coal and iron districts of Staffordshire. It is in an education which 
will prepare the labourer for doing the best kind of work, for seeking good wages 
wherever they are to be found, and using them to make him independent of charity, 
that we must look for a permanent improvement in the social condition of the agri- 
cultural servants. The great fault of the education given in agricultural villages, 
even when it is complete in its way, and the children are really taught to read with 
pleasure to themselves, to write and cipher well enough to be of use in after life, 
is that it wants connection with their daily life. The people who answer glibly 
questions about the geography of Africa or Asia cannot find their way on the 
ordnance map of their own country. The natural history of the lion, the camel, 
and the buffalo is more familiar to them than the important varieties of the 
British ox, sheep, or pig. Nothing is more needed to primary agricultural educa- 
tion than good text books, which the future ploughboys, cattle herds, and shepherds 
of the parish would read with interest ; books written by able men and women 
perfectly at home in their subjects, such as the Rev. Charles Kingsley and Miss 
Martineau could write. Farmers and their men would take infinitely more 
interest in education if it were more real, and less on the plan of steps up a ladder 
which the pupils will never be called to climb. The Royal Agricultural Society has 
made some vague efforts to promote education. It could not do better than turn 
its attention to the production of practical and readable text-books for agricultural 
schools. The materials are ample in extracts from Arthur Young, William Cobbett, 


down to Chandos Wren Hoskyns (Zalpa), and the essay on sheep in their last 
Journal.” 


VII.—The Budget of the City of Paris. 


From the Economist :-— 


«It is probable that some part of the coming session of Parliament will be 
occupied with discussions on the taxation and municipal administration of London. 
It may not be without interest therefore to give a brief account of the finance of 
our great neighbouring capital, Paris, to which reference will no doubt frequently be 
made. The budget which Baron Haussmann has just submitted may furnish the 
occasion. Unfortunately the local budget of Paris is composed of as many parts 
—ordinary, extraordinary, special, supplementary—as that of France itself, and 
the accounts of two or three years are likewise handled at one time. In con- 
sequence the finance of Paris is almost as unintelligible as that of London. Here 
we have so few accounts and figures that nobody knows all or can know all; there 
they have so many, and the weak parts of the finance are so dexterously concealed 
that there is no little dispute and controversy as to the real facts. For our present 
purposes, however, we may safely take the most intelligible of the official figures 
so far as they go, noting only by way of precaution that there is something 
behind. 

«The years about which we get most information are those of 1868 and 1869. 
In regard to 1868, what we have here is Baron Haussmann’s calculation as to how 
it will turn out, so that by comparing it with the estimate we can see how he 
stands. The estimate was as follows :— 
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Revenue. 
Ordinary Receipts— £ £ 
Te COCUUIIMEN COMMUIMEA! scc.crcarsceccrecchocceticcceesosethoteocest Raradc tot 139,976 
ROCIO © SS en te ee ee een ee 4,100,600 
Soi Lg ol ds te een iy Ophea so Oe ee Cit pee ea ae lay aS oe 386,472 
MPMI GS WOH MS POON... Koei atisca sho ded ea tisseoadasetd tewaa sete 39,400 
BS ert aA tT. RR a Ronee nits 19,200 
6s Hydraulic establishments. :...i.sdscsiiicsisedvesseevestanceteospeedees 2EU;7I2 
GuSianghter hhewsesrys b. ciccntd eaten. wnidnthinsiaNedcte 99,000 
Poe y VMOU SOM ile, A cle 3. chs Soh nc cas re cath scons wat phe Wee Moth Bbee 28,000 
9. Rent of parts of public way. ris .cisscedevrssrreeressoiisoens 162,268 
LO. Renta of communal properties... ..i.....rssvpuonssconderssvepoes 44,068 
BONA EVO ES occas coe 3 oi ahs cheat cainannSiat Gal saa'gnraceatstagieaSiaitedsa ins 6,240 
PE ar MLO 6st aso sslswaslh tna spn cgib ep ipinnsd anemia iSnsasdpoonen san’ ‘ 28,429 
13. Concessions of land in cemeteries ..........sseeerssrnsseeroes 66,040 
Pie Wx plowation-Of PUH’C WAYS. ,....+-..c<-sen-grasersannesaee savenroe 24,260 
15. Contributions, legacies, and donations for works, &e. 458,040 
BPG MRETER SEO MITICOULG | c.075 os ces eavcncecarasbusatoapincs Coole sseansesonesupeo sets 133,000 
_ ———— 5,986,000 
Extraordinary Receipts— 
17, Mijseceblancous.. articles....ccoscai-coerpysevoancessoen sees paige ee mes weaisosemeciuas pp OOO 
Supplementary Receipts— 
Bee OUP DVS OF BSG Fo eins, ci ritencicsne setae sates Seesscdecomeeeestonkss 640,C00 
MEG EB eee ces tacecvekaveve: tue svae seusheaa coaueinvs Sievoesuseters 140,000 
Pre DO MTOLESEC BOCOLDEG 5, .cierseccescsasryconeednvusiinaseddscensietnvesvenevieg : 20,000 
800,000 
PEEL EC OOUI ES 5555 suds (aiisessulea dots uaasuhywocqureadonagencecets suaivtonensisinssertsbavatagveedecsinss 2,445,000 
General total ....... BD ae A ss Mowsinee seve 9,807,000 
Expenditure, | 
Ordinary— £ & 
1. Municipal debt vai. iik....sscctisiasisinansstissansnissnsennnees 841,772 
Z. WrderOy, Ge City CORES Ab... ...0scaseivedserosdadsvosseonovocssense 91,840 
3, Erercture-—_cenmtral “ Mairi” ......ccseSccccensnncnnasosesoessenete 95,548 
4. Octroi and other expenses of collection ......cseseveseees 3545724. 
PP VIBE PLOT: UAAITVORS osu ices omeiinacngfas anvesaneaSv ise toa Ses scsteovueducotatle 48,204 
6-Garde national, Paris guard, QC; .ccsiiccrnsenccsverasesserssessences 119,528 
For RAIN TOS DY 25 fa ssavsaisontydiVruggsr cviespuse otiag Sen caceiheageee 6,768 
RMSE O TEL CINES. cr. n5s cetexecueteaeass Gorovsdentrceevsssheccetseccncocstesesantestecees 35,536 
SNE Hariey Osta DiMA GS. se1..fiscsssens Geotescaes econ sceen toes ta dacecs 474,872 
10. Lyceums, colleges, and special institutions ............+6000 2.45436 
PE CE ary WASINIELION 0505 coats. Sabie sah desist alan sees cole tocdegetie 244,020 
gx Metitenanee of edifices, Ger? » v.00... dosesdeid olicdssedesteeee 69,344. 
13. Streets of Paris (ordinary Service) ......csscscccersessseossvesens 31,696 
14. Municipal service of public Works ......sssersrereeecsoreoes 976,104 
Gabe CHV IOIAR sh ate bc, Bond. cack. do.» cayanvadaa cles Lhe anea dais vonis op macy eoneeseeeES 4,228 
DGceotes and Public Seve MONIOs -.ncs.cossssrpanrseactsomeyens Orayapoaseat 30,040 
ie Is G LATICO URC K PON SEB..<,231-<0p-2 069. 0orga-naodera na enesermesoreascguatoee 19,736 
AVS Sa PS OC DUGC “OL DOLCE se, «ato segsachanetoer -onasy ope apbeaavtar apaneayerd 638,600 
4,106,000 
Extraordinary (including 467,000. for reimbursement of the debt, 2.456.504 
: ESZAY 9 
SHA 1,600,000). LOr OXtFAQYGINALY WOLKS) 6....cdosencsoscsnsieotersenescoasaosdss } 5, 
SUD DUCIENTATY ORPOMGILULO .xcanosiiasacgidonddseer cceseseloasssoseuesdsshegAigeodsoasseceersohios 800,000 
MPECHEL CXPETONEOLE serensccooseisreatevasvenopeoscssiensossessesiy seoeeaes “ thacpeek acne eaten ae 2,445,000 
9,807,000 
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*« This was the sketch of the budget, but the issue will be somewhat different. 
The ordinary receipts have been increased by about 200,000/., but instead of 
getting 576,ooo0/. of extraordinary receipts, there will only be 420,o00/. The 
difference in the latter arises from a dispute as to payments by the State to the 
city on account of certain public works, but Baron Haussmann is confident his 
claim will yet be made good. The supplementary receipts have been increased 
from 800,000/. to 855,000/., but on the other hand the special funds now figure at 
1,562,000l. instead of 2,445,000/.—almost the only item being the receipts for 
two terms of the loan of 1865. In other words, Baron Haussmann admits having 
borrowed a million and a-half within the year. The total amount of the budget 
receipts as thus shown is 9,017,000/., of which 7,450,000/. consists of what is 
strictly speaking income and arrears of previous years, and 1,560,o00/. are 
borrowed. 

* The changes in the expenditure have been the opening of new credits under 
the ‘ordinary’ head to the extent of 13,500/., and the abandonment of credits 
opened to the extent of 100,oool. The difference is about 87,000/., which, 
deducted from the original estimate of 4,106,o00/., shows an expenditure of 
4,020,000/. The extraordinary expenses, however, instead of being 2,4.56,000/. as 
in the above estimate,’ will be 2,800,o00/.—an addition of 350,000/. Of supple- 
mentary expenditure there is no mention, except of a sum of 170,o00/. for arrears 
of previous years; and the special expenditure is made to square with the special 
funds. The meaning, we suppose, is that having borrowed less than he anticipated, 
Baron Haussmann has been able to spend less on public works. Altogether the 
expenditure stands at 8,511,000/. The budget thus balances :— 


Receipts— £ 
PPT OMI POV OLS si scsanrseqacionasagerscictocapctitgusetestsptetiee VG 47 4.53,000 
6” MOUARR ete dea sesaceuneRtezalevectAbtoret Ttiok eka tateo ee sess 1,563,000 
9,016,000 
Expenditure— £ 
Ordinary and extraordinary .........00008 6,948,000 
BCOISD: sess asso taieolents teasafeviunosaaantenvoeia’ 1,563,000 
——— 8,611,000 
SUPERS as cusceyrstsuncaupsnudee seas snes 505,000 





“ Tt is thus apparent, even from the official figures, that the surplus is only got 
by borrowing. When all deductions are made, however, there is still a sum of 
7,000,000l, and upwards derived from revenue of various kinds, and available for 
expenditure. Of this amount again, more than 4,000,000/. is derived from octroi, 
while markets and other municipal establishments are made to yield about 
1,000,000/. Perhaps the most curious item of all is the sum of 458,000. for 
contributions, legacies, and donations on account of public works. It seems a 
large receipt from comparatively accidental sources. The total revenue of London 
—city, Board of Works, and parishes—from taxes, was estimated by Mr. Gdschen 
in his speech last year at 3,500,000/.; so that Paris, though one-third smaller 
a city, is plainly taxed very much more, whether it gets value for the money or 
not. 

** As to the value it does get, it is observable from the account of expenditure, 
that unless by borrowing very little can have been spent on new public works. The 
special expenditure is all borrowed money, and of the remaining 6,948,000/., only 
about 1,000,000/. was available for such works. The money is principally spent 
in paying the interest on the debt (841,000/.) and reimbursement (467,0001.) ; 
maintaining the police, 630,000/.; charity, 474,o000/.; education (lyceums and 
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primary), 260,o00/. And there is a charge of no less than 354,000/. for collecting 
the octroi. The expenditure on the ‘ mairies’ is also a large item. Deducting the 
quarter of a million for education, there is hardly an item that is not of the nature 
of the ordinary local expenditure, the same in kind as that of London—the expen- 
diture on charity, for instance, being precisely similar to our own on the poor. If 
we could only get the items of London expenditure into one account, a comparison 
would be very useful. 

“ We need not give any details of the budget of 1869, as they are based on the 
experience of 1868, as now estimated. The total of the receipts is about the same 
as 1868, or 8,960,o00/. The main difference is that as the resource of borrowing 
has come to an end, the extraordinary receipts, amounting to a million and a-half, 
are chiefly made up of sums derived from sales of property. With regard to 
expenditure, the principal difference is the sudden increase of the charge for the 
debt interest. The following shows the progress made :— 


£ 
Gary CMR NSET x. ja cchssctesacrosivecsinndocndovesntese.sson 765,000 
A b\ Eo RPEROA SIRES REALE ROR Shi doa 841,000 
6 Se ee eR aed aa 5 rece anmeS 1,846,000 


—an increase of a million in 1869 over 1868. The truth is, that Paris is now 
being made to pay the bill for its great improvements, which according to a special 
report by Baron Haussmann, recently made, are admitted to have cost a net sum 
of 35,000,0002. An annual interest of nearly 2,000,000/., besides whatever sum 
may be applied by way of reimbursement, is the penalty that Paris will have to 
. bear. Baron Haussmann’s consolation is the rapid increase of the city revenue. 
In 1870 there will be a surplus of revenue over expenditure of 1,200,000/., which 
can either be applied towards a reduction of the burdens on the municipality, or, as 
he seems to prefer, to a continuance of the process of rebuilding. But the Parisians, 
if they had their way, would now prefer less taxation.” 


VIII.—The Reserves of the National Banks of the United States. 


Tue following important article is taken from the Economist of the 
2nd January last :— 


* An able American correspondent has sent us an analysis of the last published 
abstract of the quarterly returns which the national banks of the United States are 
compelled to make to the Government. The returns are dated the morning of the 
1st of October last, before the commencement of business, and show the position 
of the banks at that time, though the abstract was only completed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on the 18th of November. A sufficiently long period has 
not yet elapsed to test fuily the system which has absorbed the banking business of 
the United States; but the returns, as analysed, let us see what is the present 
position of the banks, and in one respect—the proportion of the cash reserve to 
liabilities for notes and deposits—exhibit a remarkable contrast with English 
banking. hyd 
. ©The following is the official abstract, with a column added to show the 
amounts in sterling money, converting the dollar at 3s.:— 
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Resources. 





Dollars. Sterling. 
































£ 
PiOaiis atid CIBCOUTIES * ,.savscsasescuasence cvoapedenasnonee sete .| 655,875,277 98,381,291 
Le gd 1c af Min neler ser regs ee Mecho tert as lool ote 1,793,570 269,035 
United States’ bonds to secure circulation ....... 340,487,050 51,073,057 
a public deposits .. 37,360,150 5,604,022 
, and securities on hand... 36,817,600 5)522,640 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..............000. 20,693,406 3,104,010 
Due from approved redeeming agents................ 66,965,279 10,044,791 
other national banks | ..........ssssscoasees- 35,313,268 5,296,990 
% other banks and bankers ..............0000. 7,848,822 Bk 7822 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures... 22,747,875 3,412,181 
Curent. CROCS: Tisha be cerescm sess niaastte enieaterenists 5,278,911 791,837 
A Sey 1c thy 13. Annes ee Mamee ere rr eerte Seeerenneene err tet 1,819,815 292,072 
Checks and other cash items ..........s00ccssscscsressevsee. 143,241,394 21,486,209 
Bills of national VaMKs ...\.ccnsnseksccocceeversseostocees 11,842,974 1,776,446 
sp) OUINEL ORMURE - wisyadacsscastes eeutterstecactraaectonee 222,668 33,400 
Piracinonal Suirome i re Aes sacqaneovccseseseione saan ah 2,262,791 3395419 
BINCCLO gcicaes. stra cts quteiogs aut erateannes aa Peon ae a 11,749,442 1,762,416 
WsOGal Teme TOUS 5..c.., Srpoorscsnsneseneneesores Resp auchaevesey 92,453,475 13,868,021 
Compound Mberesl WOVE —<scciscc-soasesspbarennssazessitees 4,513,730 677,059 
Three per Cent. Corti EWbEs V5. <ececaiey.cngeetoareasaace 59,080,000 8,862,000 
AE RTORRIC ills hia Reagdheeer 1,558,367,502 | 233,755,125 
Tnabilities. 
Dollars. Sterling. 
£ 
Capital CLOCKS 2.3) acs sdsnev say csavernevengennvinnentmenvtaeny 420,634,511 63,095,177 
Surplne GOMs ceasicaadsutnmenirernat mamas 77,995,761 11,699,364 
WTIGIVIGOG PRORUES 5 ceveaterss sosacksbbugeareesdesecbmrsarercnces 36,095,883 554.14,383 
National bank notes outstanding ........ceceeseee 295,769,489 44,365,423 
State ai. She, Be aha eeermenncere 2,906,352 435,953 
Tis Giviclial Ge pOsi8s,....ssccicunubermavicecnon tana 579,686,549 86,952,982 
MUM IVOG: UALR. - gsi. Ceousbintotoakspereae tanec aneeerne 17,573,250 2,635,987 
Deposits of United States’ disbursing officers.... 4,570,478 685,572 
Due to national berks iswk? gates ent 99,414,397 14,912,160 
Other banks: and baniers sstierssinsicarverss, 23,720,829 , Seb S S122 
Aowomele jxiv.5isienccdouraceneatnee 1,558,367,502 | 233,755,125 





“The point to which our correspondent draws attention, is the way in which 
the banks comply with the law as to the reserve they are to hold. According to 
the Act of Congress there are eleven principal cities of the union, now spoken of as 
redemption cities, where the proportion of the reserve to liabilities for notes and 
deposits must amount to 25 per cent. In these cities the reserve must be com- 
posed exclusively of specie, legal tender notes, and treasury certificates, the latter 
reckoned at two-fifths of their nominal amount. In the other banks of the union 
the reserve need only be in the proportion of 15 per cent., and it may be composed, 
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to the extent of three-fifths, of ‘ balances with redemption agents,’ the redemption 
agents being the national banks in the eleven redemption cities. As there are thus 
two sets of banks keeping reserves of varying composition and amount, it seems 
impossible to tell exactly from a return where the two are mixed up, how far the 
law is complied with; but an approximation may be possible. The proportion 
should be a mean between 15 and 25 per cent., and we find that this is the case. 
Deducting from the aggregate liabilities the first three items—capital stock, surplus 
fund, and undivided profits—the remainder are the liabilities to which the reserve 
must be proportioned, and they amount to $1,023,641,345, or 153,546,2020. 
Against this, then, the reserve is— 








5 £ 
- Due from BERRIES geEP OnE, agente san eeecesS ies 66,965,279 10,044,791 
Specie ............ ae BAe ere ae tines Amie ames (Meee? Oe 1,762,416 
Legal tender notes. Ss RE ER ERIE ERIN ER HR 92,453,475 13,868,021 
Three per cent. certificates (two-fifths) ........... 23,632,000 3,544,800 
194,800,196 29,220,028 





—or in the proportion of 19 per cent. to the liabilities. 

* Our correspondent has made two other calculations to show the strength of 
the banks in proportion to their liabilities. First, he compares these with the 
actual cash items, that is, with the last eight items in the ‘ resources ’—checks, 
bills of national banks, bills of other banks, fractional currency, specie, legal tender 
notes, compound interest notes, and 3 per cent. certificates—which amount 
altogether to $325,366.476, or 48,804,971/. The proportion is 31 77-100. In 
the second calculation the Government securities (United States’? bonds to secure 
circulation, &c.), amounting to $414,664,800, or 62,199,720/., are added to the 
cash assets, so that with— 








$ £ 
OVETMINGEHE SECUTILICS. — ccdiaresssiscoescondicevcssavdrdnnrsdss 414,664,800 62,199,720 
Cash assets ............ Bai pasts gts aseasee Wer sus dan causigo eons 325,366,476 48,804,971 
The total reserve i8........:0...000s00 740,031,276 111,004,691 


—or in the proportion of 72 27-100 per cent. to the liabilities. 

“We are inclined to think that these calculations place the position of the 
banks in somewhat too favourable a light. ‘To reckon as cash checks on other 
banks, and bills on other banks, seems a mistake. These are rather assets in the 
nature of bills receivable, and at least can hardly be reckoned in the aggregate 
resources of banks if they consist, as we suppose they do, of checks due by one 
bank to the other. It is fairer to look merely at the items of notes and deposits 
on the liability side, omitting what is due to other banks as a mere cross entry : 
and to compare the liability thus restricted with the strictly cash items among the 
resources—the specie and legal tender notes. This will show the cash position of 
the American national banks—what they are liable to pay on demand, and the 
reserve of cash they hold. We thus get the following comparison :— 





Cash. 
£ £ 
AO ast cathe he. oat ,dd< peed uerds aus. <yargustwts acts 1,762,416 
Ae EARNER NOCD -.c004.sssnesssesei sess. svseninsnsvtoensoeggs’ 13,868,021 
as 15,630,437 
Lnabilities. 
National bank notes outstanding .........e sees 44,365,423 
BOEC et gg Ae vase edecnckcaseaaten 435,953 
Individual deposits. Teena aaa Tn On 86,952,982 
United States ,,_.... Jeae  2,03)8,.997 


Deposits of United States disbursing officers... 68 55572 





135,075,917 
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This is very nearly in the proportion of 112 per cent., considerably below the 
official proportion, or any of the proportions which our correspondent has supplied. 

“A comparison with English experience gives the following result. On the 
30th of June last the principal London joint stock banks were liable for the follow- 
ing deposits :— | 


£ 

London and Westrainster .......cccceccccseseeeee 19,915,000 
Tondow J Oui WEOOM 0.0. aetece eae «cstesasestaie 13,836,000 
OORT Se ORR citectecenccrsean serot ee ttertes eet 10,069,000 
5 5 PRE AEE NP Om ne  Y e 25514,000 
Tpaperigd 5 a6 iasnsisdosasesnssavsecsqotztentxaasracensins 1,159,000 
AOS MASSES © jo -clcsstaststisrtiscscneneebcneoene 1,296,000 
London andi County :..isicc.ccicsesscsscessssascieees 13,680,000 
CORBOLARCE Re. rrcats ish sich cose cbsdiatetectsevertevers 2,260,000 

64,729,000 





Besides a liability of about 12,000,000/. on ‘ acceptances.’ Against this the cash 
reserve was— 


£ 

London and Westminster  .........ccsesesoeesees 2305,0C0 
TG dow WO COCKS si ctoviosnce vaca teatovovedes 1,783,000 
MITEIOaE? phi cavnstesete cs appncivragragemrord Mivptbes Nevesdowkes 1,935,000 
Opp emarter een toes Wena ts deus caaanssntuaiaee 533,000 
DagP CUA) oii couscautinsupanssinartomnsdoseoateet Reso spaprens 357,000 
OTAGO as asnagrassate lini dbaasTiarsiapienaics moenssnargsenas 416,000 
honden-wra-Coumiyemrminc mone 1,818,000 
COMO Zo. cise dranccsoxiventoecviicneromeneationws 518,000 

9,665,000 





This is nearly in the proportion of 13 per cent. if we exclude the acceptances, 
and of 12 per cent. if we include them. These figures, however, mix up the cash 
held by the banks themselves and their deposit with the Bank of England, and 
the published accounts, except in the case of the Union Bank, give us no means 
of separating them. In the case of the Union, the proportion is about one-half, 
and if the others are like it, the real cash reserve in the possession of the banks is 
only about 4,800,000/., or little more than 6 per cent. of their liabilities. The 
deposit in the Bank of England, it will be said, should fairly be reckoned in the 
comparison, but then the coin and notes in the bank, its banking reserve, were only 
13,000,000/. at the date selected, and its total liabilities were 29,000,000, 
consisting, to a large extent, of the deposits of other banks. To know the fair 
value of the bank’s reserve, we should have an account of the bankers’ balances it 
holds with the private banks, the country banks, and the Scotch and Irish banks, 
all having deposits with it like the London joint stock banks. But we cannot 
reckon both ways. Unless the Bank of England has cash equal to a// its deposits, 
we cannot, in a computation of this kind, reckon the deposits of the other banks 
with it as part of their banking reserve. Our system, it is plain, ig very much 
more delicate than the American.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvaARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1868. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvarrerR ENDED DECEMBER, 1868. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1862-68, and iw the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1862-68 :—Nwumbers. 





eee reeees 





Marriages No. 
Births... 
Deaths .... 





68. 67. 66. "65, 64, 63. 


786,156 | 767,897 | 753,870 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 
480,677 | 471,102 | 500,689 | 490,909 | 495,531] 473,837 





178,791 | 187,776 | 185,474] 180,387] 173,510 


62. 


a 


164,030 
712,684 
436,566 








Qrs. ended 
last day of 


a eeereee 


September 


”? 


December _,, 


Qrs. ended 
_ last day of 


se eeeeee ” 


September ,, 


December _,, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


March........ 
PUNO ...50.2: 


September ,, 


December ,, 


.| 198,594 


.| 120,095 





(QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1862-68. 


(1.) Marriages :-—Numbers. 





68, 67, 66. 65. 64, 63, 
36,670 | 36,380 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 
45,226 | 45,462 | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 
43,480 | 44,003 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 

= 52,946 | 55,363 | 56,988 | 53,125 | 51,904 








62, 


33,953 
40,853 
40,600 
48,624 


a ES | Ss ts 


195,355 
199,649 
190,255 
182,638 


196,753 
192,437 
179,086 
185,594 


194,130 
192,988 
181,941 
179,010 


192,947 
188,835 
181,015 
177,478 


186,341 
189,340 
173,439 
178,297 


202,892 
192,467 
192,203 


(1II.) Deatus :—Numbers. 


181,990 
185,554 
172,709 
172,431 


— | | fe 


134,254 
112,523 
108,462 
115,863 


138,136 
128,551 
116,650 
117,352 


140,410 
115,892 
113,362 
121,245 


142,977 
116,880 
112,223 
123,454 


128,096 
118,121 
112,504 
115,116 


109,984 
130,502 
120,096 


122,019 
107,392 

92,381 
114,774 
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Annual Rates per Cent. of Parsons Marrten, and of Birtus, and DEATHS, 
during the Years 1862-68, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1862-68:—General Percentage Results. 














AHAUUS cote ee 68. 58-67. "67. "66. 65. "64, 63. °62. 











Estmtd. Popln. 
of England ) 
an thousands 21,649 =e 41,430] 21,210} 20,991) 20,772 | 20,554 20,336 
in middle of 
each Year.... 








Persons Mar- 
ried Per ct. 


Buths oc 53 3°631 | 3°508 | 3°584 | 3°554 | 3°564 | 3°564 | 3°539 | 3°504 
Deaths.... ~,, 2220: )-3°289 > 1927198 "| 2°386L.) 2*330 2:80 1 ale 2°147 




















1°689, | 1°668_|.1°770.) 1°768 | 1°736_| 1°6G88 | 13614 














QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1862-68. 
(1.) Persons Married :—Percentages. 


Mean 


58-67. 67. 66. *65, 64. 63. 62. 


Qrs. ended 68. 
last day of 


March .... Per ct.| 1°364 | 1°398 | 1°382 | 1°442 | 1:428 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°360 























June........ % L678) a°977 PTs EBa | iefoe | E724 | E26 eee 
Septmbr. _,, LoO2 fr 635) 1°62 1°728 | 1°732 | 1°704 | 1°616 | 1°582 
Decembr. _,, — 1°995 | 1°954 | 2°064 | 2°146 | 2°022 | 1°996 | 1°890 








(I1.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 


Mean 


Qrs. ended 68. | 5g a7 | ‘6. 66. | 65. 64, °63, 62. 








last day of 2s " Se eee Se: eens | Seer eeery en ee re, Mee 
March .... Per ct.| 3°694 | 3°674 | 3°713 | 3°777 | 3°765 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 
JUNG, i 3°764 | 3°637 | 3°742 | 3°644 | 3°692 | 3°651 | 3°700 | 3-665 


Septmbr. ,, | 3°523 | 3°371 | 3°518 | 3°346 | 3-434 | 3-453 | 3°343 | 3-365 
Decembr. _,, 3°509 | 3°347 | 3°368 | 3°458 | 3°370 | 3°376 | 3°428 | 3-350 





(III.) Deatus :—Percentages. 





Mean 

















Qrs. ended 68. | og e7 67. 66. 65. 64. 63. 62. 

last day of ~ os a fifties) ie cm 
March .... Perct.| 2°234 | 2°576 | 2°551 | 2°652 | 2°723 | 2°772 | 2°538 | 2°443 
JUNE GS. 9 2°040 | 2°220 | 2°109 | 2°484 | 2°217 | 2°260 | 2°308 | 2°121 


Septmbr. ,,. | 2°389 | 2°024 2°006 | 2°179 | 2°140 | 2°141 | 2°169- | 1:800 
Decembr. __,, 2/193 | 2°211 | 2°187 | 2°187 | 2°288 | 2°349 | 2°213 | 2-230 


SR SAR CT RCL SSRI IN RE DER EI EE IS LAE I LE ED 
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Registrar-General’s Report: —Hngland. 


B. — Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, PavpErism, and 


TEMPERATURE in each of the Nine QuaRTERS ended December, 1868. 





































1 ee ae 4 5 6 7 8 9 
# Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average} Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
: f Leadenhall Potatoes a 
Quarters yee Wheat and Neweate i arkets (York a eee Mean 
: of per (by the Carcase), Regents) Salievediad fe i Tem- 
ending Consols | Quarter | with the Mean Prices. per Ton iat day of each week. | pera 
1 at “| ; 
sae Gupiand | a Peg Sg et er Pee icy. 
‘| and Market, 
Wales AR See In-door. | Out-door. 
1866 fo Beds A eo a ee 9 
Dec. 31|| 894 | 56 8 85—130 | 133,979 | 734,812 |46°2 
107 
1867 
Mar.31|| 902} 60 7 | | 115—160 | 147,620 | 832,364 | 38-9 
| 137 
June30|| 924 | 63 11 | | 1385—175 | 134,678 | 779,629 |53°é 
155 
Sept.30|| 944165 4 | 1CO—155 | 129,838 | 743,977 | 59°7 
Dec. 81|| 948 | 67 11 | 1 110—155 | 146,237 | 771,230 142°5 
132 
1868 
Mar.31/} 93 | 72 2] 125—170] 159,716 | 860,165 | 41°4 
| 147 
June 30|| 942 | 71 10 | 130—170] 142,588 | 800,944 | 55°8 
150 
Sept.30|| 942] 59 1 120—175 | 138,284 | 778,804 |63°9 
147 
Dec. 31]} 948 | 51 11 | 70—140 | 163,958?) 813,130?| 45°1 
105 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England in the Ten Years 
1851-60; in the Autumn Quarter of 1867; iv the Year 1868; and in the 
Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1868. ; 





s | 1867. 1868. 

Divisions. ote i oe yh ere ee ie : ; 

y Autumn inter | Spring | Summer] Autumn 
peat Quarter. Year. Quarter. Ge Quarter.| Quarter. 

BelOUdon |.c2I AS... ided 23°63 || 23°61 || 23°57 | 23°29 | 21°88 | 24°58 | 24°52 
11. South-Eastern counties ...| 19°55 |] 18°07 || 18°91 | 19°14 | 17°01 | 21°18 | 18°31 
11. South Midland ,, 20°44 || 19°08 |} 19°81 | 20:01 | 17-13 | 23-08 | 19-00 
Iv. Eastern counties ...............| 20°58 || 18°38 || 19°57 | 19°43 | 18°05 | 21°48 | 19°31 
v. South-Western counties ...| 20°01 || 17°65 || 18°12 | 20-21 | 16°94 | 17°04 | 18°29 
vi. West Midland Ms 22°35 || 20°30 || 24°06, | 21°31 | £9°19 | 23°29:| 20°39 
vit. North Midland _,, 21°10 19°25 || 21°26 | 20°59 | 19°89 | 24°09 | 20°48 
vit. North-Western _,, 25°51 || 26°31 || 26°14 | 26°31 | 23°92 | 28°80 | 25°54, 
TG. VOPRSNIVG .2Al6 4.0 dcAtae 23°09 || 21°89 || 24°66 | 22°58 | 22°51 | 27°99 | 25°60 
x. Northern counties ............ 21°99 || 24°67 || 24°12 | 24°80 | 21°95 | 25°35 | 24°39 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales| 21°28 || 18°85 || 19°70 | 22°12 | 19°89 | 18°45 | 18°35 


nd 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





array 4 | 1, Ue gn 











3 OORnY * 

















RR ,174 





i 
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Quarterly Returns. 
D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNUAL RatE of Morrtairy per 


Cent. in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1868-66. 

































































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
: Area Enumerated. Qbaclork in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ( 
Acres ene Mean 
1861. 1868. |.59 g7,| 1867.| 1866. 
In 142 Districts,and June" ..| 2°408 | 2°761 | 2°732 | 2°966 
56 Sub- districts, June ....| 2°220 | 2°353 | 2°199 | 2°639 
comprising the 3,287,151 | 10,930,841 Sept. ....] 2°649 | 2°249 | 2°243 | 2°513 
Chief Towns........ Dee. ....| 2°415 | 2°460 | 2°380 | 2°439 
Year ....| 2°422 | 2°456 | 2°389 | 2°639 
Year ....| 1°940 | 2-014 | 1°955 | 2°008 
In the remaining 
Penrice wae March ..| 2-012 | 2°30 | 2°815 | 2-250 
é June ....| 1°804 | 2°057 | 1°991 | 2°171 
land and it 84,087,782] 95135538314 Sept. ...| 2-044 | 17746 | 1°696 | 1-749 
vA fs Wie Nig ee | Dec. ....| 1898 | 1°g02 | 1818 | 1-860 


Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 


year 92 days. 
for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porvutation; Brrrus, Dearus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 


RaInFALL in last Autumn Quarter, in Fourteen Large Towns. 








: ; Annual Rate M Rainfall 
Population in a 2 i to 1,000 Living during Teinporanine : in 
: 3 an =e 1e Jeeks ir i 
Cities, &c. he oe eek ey pet eae ending 2nd Wenaaly 14 Weeks 14 Weeks 
the Year 2nd Jan., 2nd Jan., ee ee 
1868. 1800: 1869. | Births. | Deaths. 1869. | 1869, 
‘otal of 14 large towns....} 6,441,525 | 62,058 | 45,198 35°91 26°16 43°7 12°94 
panty es ibaa dtl. 371265635 se nogsins a: 24°52 45°5 10°14 
PISSOULGIOY) Ossshscd sha iern 167,487 02 92 ‘ 20°65 — — 
sirmingham (borough)... 352,296 | 3,266 1,991 34°55 21°06 4.4°8 ri°ot 
iiverpool (borough) ........ 500,676 5,024 3,884 37°40 28°91 4407 12°56 
Aanchester (city) ...........- 366,835 | 3,490 3,080 35°46 31°29. 4.4°3 16°70 
alford (borough) ........... 114,163 L182 1,031 37°60 32°80 44°0 15 St 
heffield (borough) ....... 232,362 | 2,415 1,512 | 38°74 24°25 43°9 15°61 
sradford (borough) ....... 134,000 | 1,265 1,007 35°18 28°01 --- — 
oods (borough) i:..zar. 246,851 | 2,765 a1t4 |. 41°75- |--34°92 45°0 12°54 
en beeg a 122,628 |. 1,081 857 | 32°85 26°05 42°4, 12°09 
ewcastle - on - Lyne ' hé ; ; 
(basouigh) et ef: 1275708 1,304 926 38°06 27°03 41°5 10°29 
idinburgh (city) mAh Te. 179,039 |} 1,701 1,401 35°81 29°49 42°4 8°40 
oe (city) eg a 449,868 | 4,610 3,965 | 38°19 32°85 4.2°4, 16°65 
ublin (¢ om. 
tee pened pine 319,985 padi 189 aee2 2248 ic Sy 
(1867.) 
POLLINA. iin 5, Breen revscesteeeetee 762,437 } 7,58919  6ygeon| 40:00. |. .33553 43°7 _ 
(1863.) 
DOME, Seton ket adetiteee tects 560,000 va 3,896 — 25°93 45:0 — 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1868-66; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 
3lst December, 1868-66. 





l 2 3 4 5 6 


MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September. 
in 1861. 


Statute Acres.| (pyrsons.) 1868. 1867. 1866. 


(England and Wales.) 


s No. No. No. No. 
ENGL. & WALES..:. Totals] 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 43,480 | 44,003 | 46,257 


—_——————_———— | | 


TS ODOM 3.05, c050tsusvtonas 97,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,213 8,521 9,038 

11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 5,923 3,868 3,904 
tI. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 2.200 2,110 2,296 
wy. Waster (ekiak.g.:. 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 1,807 1,724 1,745 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,051 3,150 3,274 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 4,859 4,930 5,288 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 | 2,449 2,353 2,495 
vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 7,579 7,709 8,067 
Tee MOP WBIIES 3.0 ..e2eccoes- 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,668 4,781 5,020 
BR INGEGNETA. i scsssecstho:- 3,492,322 | Ldoley2 | (2428 2,436 2,534 


xi. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,402 2,421 2,596 











if 8 9 10 1 12 13 
BirtTus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 31st December. dlst December. 
iii eee site 186s. | 1867. | 1866. | 1868. | 1867. | 1866. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Ene. & WALES.... Totals} 192,203 | 182,638 | 185,594 ]120,096 |115,863 |117,352 











Sip BASEN OG ccsHeoencnsiovees 27,740 | 27,142 | 27,686 } 18,943 | 18,180 | 18,776 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,739 | 15,917 | 16,527 | 9,388 | 9,146 | 8,932 
111. South Midland........ 11,844 | 11,069 | 11,242 | 6,439 | 6,418 | 6,394 
TVien DIASUCVI, .<coccieesiscenns0ss 9,580 8,941 9,276 | 5,667 | 5,383 | 5,184 
v. South-Western ........ 14,389 | 18,570 | 14,146 | 8,579 | 8,263 | 8,642 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,217 | 22,306 | 23,207 | 13,834 | 13,594 | 13,108 
vir. North Midland........ 11,623 | 11,153 | 11,264 | 6,958 | 6,502 | 6,336 

vit. North-Western........ 30,340 | 28,686 | 28,371 | 21,427 | 21,710 | 21,874 
Ex. Yorkshire ,.4..4054) <2 21,093 | 20,301 | 20,3881 [14,239 | 12,028 | 12,556 
Ks Northern: /.065/0:.cce00 12,936 | 12,071 | 12,066 | 8,067 | 8,021 | 8,082 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 11,702 | 11,482 | 11,428 | 6,555 | 6,668 | 7,518 


a TT A A EI LE LTE ITE IS SL SLE, SLE IESE LLL ALLEL LL DLP ILLE LL LE DDE ALL DEL DED CLE LE IS. 
VOL. XXXII. PART I. K 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended December, 1868. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 








Temperature of Winatie Weight 
Roree of oe 
: of a 
: ween oor Air— ‘ Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. eo Ce 
1868. | ——_______] Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
; Aver-| Aver- Aver-fiy,.. | Aver- J Aver: Jn : P Aver- a evet= 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. gue of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
97 27 27 27 2 27 27 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. | Years. Years. Years. 



































° re) ° fo) ° ° ° ° ° ° In. In. Gr. Gr. 
Oct. ...) 47°9 | —1°8}| —2°6 1 46°2 | ~—2°39 44°4 | —2°09 16°7 | 4+2°1] 50°78 | +293 |—:0247 3°3 | —0°4 








Noy. ...| 41°5 |—0°9| —2°5 | 39°38 | —1°8].37°6 | —2-2] 10°8 | —1*0] 43°4 | 225 |—-0296] 2°6 | —0-2 
Dec. ...| 46°O | +6°9| 4+5°6 | 44°6 | 45°77 43-1 |4+6°64 9:4) —0°2] 44°0 | -278 |+:055]7 3°2 | +0°6 



































Mean ...| 45°1 | +1°4) +0°2 | 43°d | +1°5] 41°7 gai +0°3] 46'1 Ff °265 |+°002] 3:0 0:0 



































Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air, Hori- | Number of Nights 
1868. Es pontal |, 2ewee? YT Ley-,| High: 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- ; Aver- : Aver- Aver- 1 At or |tween] , sof Ing ing 
Mean. agcof Mean. ace of Mean. age of Amut. age of of the helowilsg0e “aH Ae ae 
yf 2 p 53 J Alr. | 30°. | and * [Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. In. Gi. vers In. | In. ] Miles. ° ° 
Oct. ...]| 88 | + 1 929°792/4+°095] 548 | + 47 2°6|—O°2] 263 6 21 4 7 20°5 | 46°5 
Nov. ...{ 87 | = 1 §29°836/)+ 073] 552 |--— 49 1°2 | —1:2] 284 18 16 1 7 18°0 | 47°5 
Dec. ...| 90 | + 2 $29°379|—452] 588 | —14] 5°4/43°5] 412 4 14, 13 | 25:0 | 47:0 
Sum | Sum | Mean f Sum | Sum | Sum fhowest] Highst 
Mean ...| 88 | + 1129°669|—"095}] 544) — 5% 9°2/ 42-1] 321 23 51 18 } 18°0 | 47°5 














Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





Thunderstorms occurred on the 7th October at Hull; on the 16th at Stony- 
hurst and North Shields; on the 17th at Eastbourne and Stonyhurst; on the 19th 
at Truro; and on the 28rd at Eccles and Liverpool. On the 5th November at 
Llandudno. On the 14th December at Bath; on the 15th at Eastbourne; on the 
16th at Guernsey and Osborne; on the 22nd at Truro and Bournemouth ; on the 
28rd at Guernsey, Truro, and Wilton; on the 24th at Guernsey, Helston, Osborne, 
Worthing, Tunbridge Wells, and Bath; on the 25th at Helston; on the 26th at 
Llandudno and Liverpool; on the 27th at Guernsey, Sidmouth, Taunton, Bath, 
and Stonyhurst; on the 28th at Truro, Osborne, Worthing, Aldershot Camp, 
London, Halifax, and Stonyhurst. 

Thunder was heard but lightning was not seen on the 17th October at Stony- 
hurst ; on the 16th at Stonyhurst and Allenheads; and on the 23rd at Hawarden. 
On the 14th December at Hawarden; on the 16th at Streatly Vicarage; on the 
24th at Royston ; and on the 29th at Strathfield Turgiss and Allenheads. 

Lightning was seen but thunder was not heard on the 7th October at Oxford ; 
on the 16th at Helston and Allenheads; on the 17th at Allenheads; on the 21st at 
Wisbech ; on the 23rd at Stonyhurst and Allenheads; and on the 26th and 27th 
at Culloden. 


EE eee 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1868. 






































pI 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Me: | ; Mean | Mean 
Neues Presse of | Highest} Lowest | Range Monthly} Daily Mee Mean 
Dry Air Reading} Reading! of Tem- Rance | Ravwe Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature of ce perature! oe Hy. 
STATIONS. eee Thermo-)Thermo-) inthe | pon. | tem. | the midity. 
fhe Sea\ meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature |perature. ir. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey .........0 — 66°5 | 82°0 | 34°5 | 23°5 | 7:3 | 49°65 | — 
Barnstaple ............ 29 566 | 66'0 | 32:0 | 34:0 | 26°7 | 10°6 | 48°2 | 78 
WIS DOTMUIET....canncasades 29 578 | 67°0 | 25:1 | 41-9 | 86°7 | 16°6 | 47°3 | 87 
Royal Observatory; 29-578 | 66°6 | 26°1 | 40°5 | 81°5 | 12°3 | 45:1 | 88 
Royston)..........«....| 29°596 | 67°) | 24°3 | 42-8 | 33°41 12°5 | 44°9 | 85 
Lampeter ............| 29°595 | 64°6 | 23:0 | 41°6 | 36°3 | 14°8 | 44°4 |] 86 
ION WIC oacc-40.50-. 0a: 29 585 | 64:0 | 29-0 | 35-0 | 28°5 | 10°6 | 44°8 | 87 
DOE DN. <.3)x.cthsscrnvncy 29 ‘528 | 61°0 | 26:0 | 35°0 | 80°7 | 10°5 | 44°3 | 82 
Manchester ........ 29 527 | 64°0 | 26°5 | 37°5 | 30°2 | 11°9 | 43°8 | 88 
Stonyhurst............ 29°498 | 61°1 | 21°8 | 39°3 | 32°6 | 9°8 | 43°3'| 86 
CA 5 aR. pares ne 29481 | 65°70.) 240 | 41°70 | 32°71 10°L |°42"9 | .90 
North Shields ....| 29°546 | 64°0 | 26°6 | 37-4 | 831°3 | 11°6 | 43-2 | 84 
10 ie 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Rain. 
Mean 
tals Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. estmated. (7s y ) e Cloud, oe ar hh 
errOngth ore wi. dem CaS se ivenuat | sa 
; in. 
Guernsey .....)....5. Va cf 6 8). 16 6°3 68 15°5 
Barnstaple ............ 13 5 64h. LS to 3°5 69 14°7 
Osborne ........-.000. 2°8 vi a Oo 10 6°5 50 12 °3 
Royal Observatory} 0°8 6 5:7, 10.) 10 7:0 48 9°3 
Oy stOMisciisce02cs. — 6 Ar ib EO TA 6 °4 56 6°9 
Lampeter .......... 0°6 4 6 ; 11 10 7°6 66 19 -7 
INGE WAGE. npssrcvens-s- — 6 4 | 14 7 — 35 8:2 
BEDS, ci tiniveeucessueres — 6 yi) 8 10 —- 60 11:0 
Manchester _........ — 3 9 i} 13 6 6:9 68 15-7 
Stonyhurst............ _— 5 6 8 |12 7:4 80 20°3 
PORN & tehcdedienet — 3 § | 12 8 — 61 10°9 
North Shields ....} 1°8 8 5 io) 6-1 63 7-9 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1868. 


l.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1868 to 1864 inclusive. 









































1868. 1867. 1866. 1864. 
Number. re Number. a Number. Ds Number. Ee 
lst Quarter— 
Births ssc. 28,736 | 3°60 [27,969 | 3°52 | 28,876 | 3°66 3°65 128,177 | 3°61 
Deaths........ 18,036. | 2°26 [19,981 | "2°51 149,075 1°2°42-7 20,786 1 2-be 922.070 .| 2-89 
Marriages ..| 5,287 | 0°66 | 5,882 | 0°66 | 5,627 | o-71 | 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,333 | 0°68 
Mean Tem- 6; eo os is or 
perature } 40°°6 36°°5 38°°0 35-3 307 
2nd Quarter— 
Buths*...,..: 81,025 | 3°89. 130,398 | 3°83 [29,801 |°3°78- [30,832 | 3°86 | 29,992 | 3°84 
Deaths........ 16,928 | 2°12 [17,464 | 2°20 $18,556 | 2°35 [17,066 | 2°17 [18,445 | 2°36 
Marriages ..| 5,660 | o'71 | 5,602 | 0°70 | 6,019 | 0°76 | 5,698 | o°72 | 5,710 | 0°73 - 
Mean Tem- ; 4 ° ° 
perature 51°°0 49°°0 49°°3 51°:5 49°°9 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 27,888 | 3°51 | 27,197 | 3°45 127,320 | 3°48 | 27,063 | 3°47 
Deaths ea: 15,L06 | 1°90 [15,451 } 1°95 415,907, | 2°02 116,181 | 2°06 
Marriages .. 5,947 | 0°63 | 5,089 | 0°64 | 5,885 | 0°68 | 4,993 | 0°64 
Mean T'em- a eyvare: ai eae 
perature 57°°4 55°°2 54°°4 57°°5 54°°5 
4th Quarter— 
Births ........ 27,519 | 3°45 | 27,865 | 3°51 | 27,765 | 3°52 | 26,866 | 3°42 [27,213 | 3:49 
Deaths........ 17,760 | 2°22 116,473 | 2°07 [18,191 | 2°30 ]17,072 | 2:17 [17,151 | 2°19 
Marriages ..| 6.202 | o:77 | 6,540 | 0°82 | 6,894 | 0°87 | 7,187 | o'91 | 6,639 0°85 
Mean Tem- ~ 2 4 
Year— ‘ 
Population. 3,488,125 3,1 705769 Cea ey ict 3,136,057 3,118,701 
Birthet:.in 115,673 | 3°63 $114,115} 3°59 113,639] 3°60 4113,126] 3°60 $112,445 | 3°60 
Deathis ....... 69,386 | 2°17 | 68,024] 2°14 | 71,273) 2°26 | 70,821] 2°25 | 74,803] 2°38 


Marriages ..| 21,853} 0°68 | 22,521} 0°70 | 23,629] o°75 | 23,577] 0°75 | 22,675 | 0°72 
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Il.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st December, 1868, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




















Population. Total Births. IWegitimate Births. 
Census, Kstimated, er oe Numb Per aoe 
ne in | Number. ne in 
1861. 1868. Cent. every Cent. every 
SUOULAND es ccscue. 3,062,294 | 3,188,125 127,519 | 3°45 | 28 | 2,752 | 10'o | 10°0 





128 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,735,527}16,391 | 3°77 | 26 | 1,574 9°6 | 10°4 
890 rural __,, 1,446,819 | 1,452,598111,128 | 3°06 | 30 | 1,178 | 10°75 9°4, 




















Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Feii : Ratio. Ratio. 
oa ies i Number. ea One in | Number. Bu One in 
1861. 1868. Ceut. every Cent. every 
SCOTHAND ........0.:: 3,062,294 | 3,188,125 ]17,760.| 2°22 | 45 § 6,202 | o-y7 | 128 





ee | ee 


128 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,735,527 }11,965 | 2°75 386 | 3,750 | 0°86 115 
890 rural __,, 1,446,819 | 1,452,598] 5,795 | 1°59 62 | 2,452 | 0°64 148 





Note.—The constitution of several of the districts was altered on January 1, 1868; 
consequently the numbers of the population in the town and rural districts differ some- 
what from those of previous years. 





Iil.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
December, 1868. 





Per a Per Per Per 
Divisions. Tile Counties. ies Counties. “Tilesi Counties. Tiles 
timate. timate. } timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ I0°O 

oul Shetland: peas 4°06 Vortec. 12°4 | Lanark........ 827 
pigt hori. 2. ee Orkney” ..2... Broa Orble secscseeee.: 10°4 | Linlithgow .| 9*1 
North-Western] 5°4 | Caithness ....) 94 | Fife ............ 8°5 | Edinburgh | 8°5 
_. | Sutherland...) 6°2 | Kinross ........ 10°2 | Haddington} 9°3 
Worth-Hasterm) 15/2! | Rows and .,_ | Clackman- \ 6-9 | Berwick ....) 1373 
East Midland ..| 10°7 Cromarty 3 TAU 054: 9 | Peebles........ 5°1 
: , Inverness 76 POU 2. ..02, OO Booelcivk |... 10°4, 
Teste dh hi oP Do iteatans s)he 11°7 | Dumbarton..| 6°6 | Roxburgh ..) 14°1 
South-Western| 8°6 | Elgin ............ acre) Angyllyiee.as 5°8 | Dumfries ....| 17°3 

Souci Has 5 ae 164. {UB Ute oy si5cty ates 4°8 | Kirkcud- f 
ee eeere 2°" Te bordeen : 14°47 | Renfrew........ 6°6 |. bright... [| 77/° 
Southern ........ E775 E MeICATOING,...) 16°S. | AV¥e.c.cc.snsccus 9°6 | Wigtown ....| 19°4 


ETP TEA ILE EEE TOL IL EE ALE EOD I TC BE SE EEE SS EE TET I I OE PT 
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TV.—Dwvisional Table:—Marrraces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st December, 1868. 

























1 4 ; 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 

cotlan 


Statute Acres. 


















(Persons.) 











anne 


No. No. 


27,519 | 17,760 






No. 
3,062,294 





SOOTLAND ....ssseeee Totals| 19,639,377 










130,422 
167,329 
366,783 


Te INOPEROUR. ic aceckscesecsess 
zr. North-W estern........ 
ti. North-Eastern ........ 


851 421 
1,196 617 
3,149 1,686 


2,261,622 
457393876 
2,429,594 






Iv. East Midland ........ 
v. West Midland ........ 


523,822 
242,507 


4,386 i417 
1,865 1,307 





25792492 
2,693,176 

















vi. South-Western........ 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 


1,008,253 
408,962 
214,216 


10,498 VEY | 
3,978 25435 
1,596 1,030 


1,462,397 
1,192,524: 
writ. Southern... ——_ 2,069,696 






No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1868; 
and Birtus and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1868. 











(000s omitted]. 





Per Per Per 
Counrriss. Area | Popu- | Marriages. ee Births. pie Deaths. eh 
Statute in lation. lation. lation. 
“ou Ce | Pama te No} A" Rats, | Mot | Be No. | Ratio. 
ssn Laas \ 37,325, | 20,066,} 42,480 | 2:2 |192,203 | 9°6 120,096 | 6:0 
Scotland «.A.cncccece 19,639,| 8,062, 4,704 | 1°5 | 27,519 | 89 | 17,760 | 5°8 
Ireland) ...c.seius 20,322,| 5,799,| 5065 "9 33,062 5°97 | 20,628 |) 3° 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates toe absolute completeness, does not af present appear to be known. It 


will be seen that the Irish ratios are much under those of England and Scotland.— 
Ep. 8. J. 


OS NE a ET ET ET a TE TY PE ETT 
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of Owners of Live Stock; the Average Size 


of each Holding in 1868. 






































1 2 5) 4 
. Occupiers 0 
ENGLAND. of Land, a ee Average 
Owning ce} A sats 
ae higeshorke: bmtiga- | Aoeee 
: and Stock each 
Counties, Proper. ne only, | Occupier. 
Sonthe Rastern~+ 
UEREY ...42.-005 2000. 4,817 364 57°8 
1021 RE eee 11,237 215 64°0 
sees... bgein 8,314 106 458 
Southampton ....| 7,808 192 S75 
CT at ee Re 4,128 84 86°6 
MOEA, <cc2cs.eei 36,304 961 7S 
South Midland— 
Middlesex ........ 2,572 625 | 42°4 
Fertford......s0:. 3,892 39 84°4 
Buckingham ....| 4,952 54 | 78°6 
eG ie 4,322 21 924 
Northampton ....) 6,583 38 CRF 
Huntingdon ....| 2,709 18 75°8 
Bedford. 4.......::: 3,493 TE .7e°7 
Cambridge ........ 7,144 40 65°4 
etal) 00 35,667 | 846] 75°3 
Eastern— 
en aes 10,159 123 774. 
Duin... f...5..0.4 10,725 EE, 69°2 
WNoridik 0.005 16,279 167 63°4 
1 NE a 37,163 367 68'9 
South- Western— 
WNAUIBR ... Sic. 4ate: 6,590 Al | 10778 
Dorset. ..4...5..6695 4,563 55 95°4 
Devo ...4..:c06r8 16,683 129 602 
Cornwall ............ 13,341 73 36° 
Somerset ............ 14,561 96 53°4 
IWOGALY, .cis0ieess 55,738 394. G12 
West Midland— 
Gloucester ........ 9,355 122 65°6 
Horetord 1.00445 6,305 50 64°5 
PALO) oi ld-nesessars, 11,328 59 58°3 
StaOred | 6..é:.0ec8 12867 269 44°4 
Worcester ......... 6,971 140 54°5 
Warwick............ 7,054: 901 66°1 
0 te es 53,880 | 1,541 Eis 



















































1 2 3 4 
Occnpi 
ENGLAND. of ce - Owners | Average 
Owning [ _of Acreage of 
—_ Live Stock, Live 
and Stock gach 
Counties, Proper. Occupiers only Occupier. 
only. i 
North Midland— 
Leicester ............ 7,872 94: 2, 
naclaids 002.00. 26 7h SO 60°! 
0) ee 22,092 203 63°0 
Nottingham ........ 8,089 177 53°2 
lyons te ane 12,128 |=. 98 39°9 
Wetak  o655.8 O22 (| y55°1 
North- Western— Cae | 
Chester ......::...06+: 13,073 86 37°59 
Lancaster ............ 21,727 408 32°8 
otal isis ccnt 494, 34°7 
York— 
East Riding ....... 150 97°6 
INfowblial °° cso 254 81°3 
Wiest Wis 2.255: 314 37°4 
Total ii... 718 47°6 
Northern— 
iit re 121 64°9 
Northumberland } 353 LZ0es 
Cumberland ........ 98 68°97 
Westmorland 17 63°4 
DOB veseciose: 589 79°6 
Total of England..| 381,381 | 6,532 59°8 
Wales— 
Monmouth. ........ 48 B13 
North Wales........ 212 39°2 
OUE RL hast sient. 235 5o°F 
Total of Wales... 495 ana 
Total of Scot- f 
Te Laon f] 80112 | 2,992 | ss 
Total of Great 5 i 
Britain, Bee \ BED SEAT OAbOS ueha 


* These totals differ very slightly from the corresponding totals in the blue book, but all the 
county statistics agree with the figures published by the Board of Trade. 
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II.— Population, Area, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, &c., 








—_— | | TT 











Years. England. 
Otel POPWIALIGD: ...4.:c-.00s-serpsnnemranrveeraanves 1868 | 20,451, 
Total area (in statute acres) «0.0... — 325590, 
Abstract of Acreage— 
Under all kinds of crops, bare [| 1867 | 22,982, 
fallow, and. TOSS .1.c6....40c Re 68 | 238,039, 
Under corn crops feces 7,399, 
p Evccccccccccceceneeseccesece fe ’68 7,499, 
"67 2,692, 
fi, OCOD Gab acorgescew A moigrnennyig 168 2.585, 
67 753 
55, MERE EALLOEY ~ ceetassscameesstbessdxs { 68 800, 
>  grass— , 
' Clover, &c. under rotation { 2 a 
> 9 
Permanent pasture ........ , 
: 67 9,546 
t brok tat; ? P) 
(exduhye of heath. on riers } 68 9,704, 
tain land) : 
= 
ae ey) dees 
$| 
Bile OCIA 5H ca. Metaechoversrsacies { 168 er 
iy TT GN POLLO bac. checdencsensenctes { si My 
grass— , : 
if Clover, &c. under rotation { a ae 
P t past i 
ermanent pasture ........ ; . 
not broken ye in rotation ‘67 41 6 
(exclusive of heath or moun- 68 42°I 
tain lan 
otal o..ccanceeain — 100°O 


Ser sumes SRE Seo 
f 


Abstract of Live Stock Returned— 





Total number of cattle ............0.. a. ah 
67 | 19,798, 
a sheep Uvlefapie seis eerste { 68 ate 
: 67 2,549, 
% PIGS ..-ceeeeeseveceseees { 68 1,982, 
Proportionate Number of Live Stock 
to every 100 Acres under Crops, 
SAPO Oren eb ee eeer renee eee ere eserseeeeeeres 68 1 6 “4 
"67 86°3 
Sheep ie, Stdiata GaaTh‘die, 6 ala Bisielura e eihiv sleidierhibin sterner { 68 g0°8 
67 Im’! 
Pigs 010160105.0.0.859 08,8 osisjeisiev e's jase saisolg ess presale { "68 8°6 
Number of Returns Obtained— 
From occupiers of land owning live [| 1867 378, 
stock, and occupiers of land only "68 386, 
From owners of live stock only... Be Z 














Wales. 


1,198, 
457345 


2,415, 
2,504, 
521, 
548, 
138, 
128, 
86, 
84, 


301, 
328, 


1,368, 
1,415, 


545, 
593, 
2,227, 
2,669, 
230, 
187, 


22°68 
23°7 
92°2 
106°6 





Scotland. 





3,188, 


19,639, 


4,380, 
4,413, 
1,364, 
1,386, 
668, 
673, 
83, 
15, 


1,211, 
1,261, 


1,053, 
1,017, 


25° 
31°4 
15°3 
163 
I°9 
ee | 
27°7 
28°6 
24.°0 
23°0 


100°O 





979, 
1,051, 
6,894, 
7,112, 

188, 

140, 





224 
23°8 
157°4 
161°2 


3°2 





* Stated exclusively of the small percentages for flax and hops. 





+ Including under flax, 253,105 acres in 1867, and 206,446 acres in 1868. 


Total for 
Great 
Britain. 





24,838, 


56,964, 


29,727, 
29,956, 
9,285, 
9,434, 
3,498, 
3,386, 
923, 
958, 


3,990, 
3,960, 


11,967, 
12,136, 


zic2 
Sars 
11°8 
142 
38 
3°2 


13°4 
13°2 
40°3 
40°5 


I00°O 





4,993, 
5,424, 
28,919, 
30,711, 
2,967; 
2,309, 


16°8 
18°I 
97°3 
102°5 
10°O 
7 


511, 
521, 


9; 
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and Number of Live Stock. [000’s omitted from the quantities. ] 


Channel Islands. 






































I Total for 
Treland.t oe United Years. 
Man. Jersey. | Guernsey, &c.} Kingdom. 
euvet ee) 





5,532, 30,518, | 1868 | Total population 











20,323, 77,514, | — | Total area (in statute acres) 
Abstract of Acreage— 











15,542,+ 45,387, | 1867 || Under all kinds of crops, bare 
15,575,+ 45,653, 68 fallow, and grass 
2115, 11,482, 67 
2,193, 11,660, 68 } Under corn crops 
1,432, 4,952, 167 
1,456, 4,865, |  °68 eit i ok 
. ge ie \ » bare fallow 
; » ~~ grass— 
ee eats ie } Clover, &c. under rotation 
oe Permanent Pasture 
10,057, 22,058, | 67 hoe 
10,004, 22,165, | 68 Geek ee oe 
=a tain lan 
Percentage of Acreage—* 
a6. - 4 32°0 1867 ; 
eS hit 18°4 ia 168 Under corn crops 
g2 Jiso| azz | 23°7 87 J} 
9°4 15°0 30°8 26°6 68 bP) green 93 
C na pe ae bs i » bare fallow 
, : ; ‘ ; »  grass— 
ae a Be: ae ei } Clover, &c. under rotation 
F , Permanent pasture 
64°7 ros 30°0 47°4 67 not Nctar up in rotation 
64°2 16°2 19° 46°7 68 (exclusive of heath or moun- 
tain land) 
100°0 }100°0 | I00°0 100°O — | Total 
Abstract of Live Stock Returned— 
aan ers Total number of cattle 
4.826, 67 
4,822, "68 } ” eheep 
1,234, 67 
862, 68 \ ” pigs 
Proportionate Number of Live Stock 
to every 100 Acres under Crops, 
Fallow, and Grass— 
23'8 1867 Cattle 
2,3°2 ae 
311 6 
in 68 i Sheep 
7°9 67 \ 
Bis 68 Pigs 
Number of Returns Obtained— 
1867 | | From occupiers of land owning live 
About 68 stock, and occupiers of land only 
600, 67 


68 | From owners of live stock only 


{ The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the 


Registrar-General and laid before Parliament. 
mcmama maaan iam naammammmmaaammmmmcamatamaaiacaceaiainaaiaa lian) 
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III.—Acreage of Crops — 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,875, = 2,875,000.) 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 ‘ 8 9 10 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per- |Carrie.| Sune. |. 
centage = 
Popula- tek Whereof under 

ENGLAND. tion pe under all Clover sivas 

(1868), | Area in kinds and Pasture, 

Middle | Statute } of Crops.) F ae Ren ye 

i 0) reen 
Counties, Proper. of Acres. Bare rn other (bet ae ue 


Fallow, | Creps. Crops. | Grasses 


















































































in 
nut and under | (vclusive 
Rota- | of Hil 
Grass. tion. | Pastures). 

South- Hastern— 

PMEVEY cewnlsss, 949, 479; 2788) LOOM: Sj 25, 

KOI ioscan Beco: 825, | 1,040, 719, | 246, 74, 47, 

Sussex .eAk.: 381, 9373 630, | 218, 69, 55, 

Southampton .| 541, | 1,070, 683, | 269, | 182, | 105, 

Bork senrctash.: 179, 451, 358, | 147, | 55, 37, 

Us) <7 See ei 2,875, | 3,977, | 2,668, | 980, | 369, | 269, 

South Midland— 

Middlesex........ 2,448, 180, 109, 20, 9; 3, 

Hertford i603 176; 200, 329, | 148, | 441, 34, 4 

Buckingham....| ‘ 170, 467, 388, | 136, | 33, 24, 

OiOrGs icscie:s 170, at 403, | 163, | 54, 42, 

Northampton. 237, 630, 538, | 183, 36, 28, 

Huntingdon .... 64, 2,30, 205, | 102, rT, 12, 

Bred forth: s.i.632 142, 296, Daven JCS Ik 28: 47. 

Cambridge ....| 171, Kaci |) MGS (259,45 1698 | ak, 

Total ........ 3,578, 2,687, |1,127, | 287, | 201, 

Hastern— 

WUBBOR: osicclesonees 429, | 1,061, 787, |. 406, 4. 9A, 72; 

Suiolk akinsscot: 334, 948, (43) B76.) 014, 80, 






Norfolk ..... ... ».| 427, | 1,384, | 1,032, | 457, | 194, | 155, 


2,562, /1,239, | 402, | 307, 











otal ance 1,190) 43,363, 





















Wills cc. cele 245, | 86s, 219, | 104, | 69, 
Dorset ....046..5. 190, 632, 436, | 112, 58, 4A,, 
Devon veces... 592, | 1,657, | 1,004, | 291, | 141, | 138, 
Cornwall ens... 376, 874, 481, | 145, | 55, | 116, 






778, | 153,| 64, | 64, 







Somerset. ........ 441, | 1,047, 





i a | Se |S | 


3,410, | 920, | 422, | 421, 

















5,075; 





West Midland— 
Gloucester ....| 501, 805, 
Hereford ........ 129, £3 - 
Nalope ie 247, 826, 
Stafford ............ 858, Wee 
Worcester........ 328, Ay, 
Warwick ........ 628, 564, 


suesuame 25020, 
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and Grass in 1868. 
‘ [000’s omitted, consequently 2,875, = 2,875,000.] 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 Q1 22 23 
Number of Acres Under 


Vetches, B 
Lucerne, f = ENGLAND. 
; allow. 
Barley Turnips oe ’ 
Pota- Man-} any other and 
or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. an Cr 
toes. gold. Tops |Uncropped| Counties Proper. 
Bere. Swedes, except ; 
Arable 
Clover and 
Land. 


_—— | | Sf - 
——-_-__—_———— | | — | —_—_— 
$$$ j§ —______ 





Grass. 


South-Hastern— 
Le 26, 2 Lb Moelb Saal 20s | 6, 4, 15) Surrey 


38, 53, Ba, | ZAjet 13, 22/5 8, 18, 15, Kent 

24, 66, Oy 9'| Tare w3s Bibs it ae LS, 305 Sussex 

66, 67, 6, ene 55 93; a aia 25. Southampton 
37, 25, 14, Gi Qs 395 (| 24s Lo; 10, Berks 


mr ss | | | ee | | 


182, | 287, BBrensal BF yeh Big hn cPk Sy it Bay 42s 95; Total 























South Midland— 
2, 6, Ls Beale 35 ae 2s eu bs Middlesex 
43, 26, 9; Foyle Es BGs VAR 8, 18, Hertford 
28, 24, 1% Cee ee o 21, oe a 126 Buckingham 
49, 24, 17, 9, |) Ts 41, 3) 75 95 Oxford 
50, 18, 2 Oeith 2 25 on is 24, Northampton 
20, bed, Tis Groene 4; oe 4, 18, Huntingdon 
28, 10, 18, By as Ieee a 6, 13, Bedtord 
53, 38, 27, Teil 95 225 MN TAG 13, 25. Cambridge 
Tis, VASE | P20. .| 645,024, || P55. “| 25, so, £25, Total 
Hastern— 
98, | 44, | 45, |25, | 10, | 28, | 28, | 25, 495 Essex 
130, 18, baa oO 62, Mi 3x, ce 30, Suffolk 
183, 3a, 15, |14, | 6, | 149, | 30, 6, 13, Norfolk 


————— | _—q—q]| | —|—_ __ 


411, 95, 9851) 6454 £85 It 240, 1) SO, 46, 92, Total 














South- Western— 


63, 31, Goch — Feel rgiy lt + O85- oy 2h 23s Wilts 
37, 20, Bigksle Binet L356 hes. tome OP 9; Dorset 
78, 84, is Ine FByap ~ SGy “itd, 4, 44, Devon 
49, 43, — | = he F, ay, 8, B; 46, Cornwall 
33, 22, ne, eal TOs 36, 9, 6, 14, Somerset 


260, | 200, 3h | 145) 42, | 263, | 445 A, 169, Total 














West Midland— 
38, £5; 17 aie (aed es | ep ea eae 10, £2, Gloucester 
21, jay 8. 6H Is; 42 er: is 4, 8, Hereford 
50, 25, RS G;a0-A6, B55 Zz os 13; Salop 
30, ai, Baits 25chOs il a Zen | ide 3 ii, Stafford 
1s, 6, 20, ora Gs WSs a5 6, #2, Worcester 
26, 14, Bs Gy 25 17, an 4, 18, Warwick 
183, | 102, | 77,.]41, | 33> | 183, | 15, 29; 75; Total 
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Ill.—Acreage of Crops 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,875, = 2,875,000.] 

















































































































il 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ibe 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per. |Carrzx.| SHEEP. 
centage 
Popula- Total Whereof under of 
ENGLAND. tion Total | under all Perma- Ra 
, e Clover | “nent ea 
oe (1868), Area in kinds and Pasture, Total i 
Middle | Statute | of Crops, Artif Meaiow, pci l 
Counties, Proper. of Acres. Bare Corn | Green  e prokcn, up} Of Crops; 
Véur Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses in. . Bare 
: a under oe Fallow, 
Bi Rota. | (exelustve} and 
ease tion. | Pastures). Grass 
North Midland— 
Leicester. ........ 240, 450, | 116, 23, 24,|. 2fopat 2s 
Ratlande sc... 21, 76, 26, iG 6, 38, | 33°7 
DIMCOMT Sc crscess: 412, 1,393, 594,| 211,| 148, 403, | 42°7 
Nottingham ....| 309, 431, | 162,| 49,| 52,| 149, ] 37°6 
Derby eee. 371, 484, |" 81,; 22,| 34,| 335, | 16-9 
Uh Otal ces.: 1,358, 2,834, 979, |" 812;1— 264,17 3197, 34°5 
North-Western— | 
Chester ............ 540, 496, 94, 36, 455) 316; 1) “19°36 
Lancaster ........ 2,789, -| 15279, 742, | ‘YO2, 55} 60,| 486, | 14°4 
A Woy.’ Meceaeeeie 3,279, | 1,926, 801; 1 16°2 
York— 
East Riding ....| 296, yas, 4a; 
NOPE: 5° felt 207. 4.53 60; 2.8°6 
West 4... «.1'1,689;,) 1,709, Pye 
Total 2s... 2,202, | 3,030, 29°6 
Northern— 
Durham, ..2.:. 609, 623, 26°9 
Northumber- - 
land 371;"\\'"1, 249, 662, 151, 59, 85, ve eae 
Cumberland ....| 211, | 1,001, 517, | 110, 49,| 108, ie 
Westmorland 62, 485, 220, 23, ie 21, 10°3 
otal yen: 1258) 4) 2.3880 1 15798, 1) *S9R). 154s) 254: 21°8 
oe ara } 20,265, |32,222, |22,824, | 7,455, | 2,571, | 2,352, aie 
Wales— 
Monmouth ....} 186, 368, 215, 4A, 14, ho; 20°3 
North Wales....| 435, | 2,003, | 1,030, | 241, 63r 1" 158; 7 ge 
Sout rh 768, | 27a, 2.0°8 
Total of Wales} 1,384, | 5,103, oe A 
Total of Scot-]} . | 
Las? eet \ 3,188, (19,639, | Sule, Pere, i 314 
epaiad eet 24,837, |56,964, 129,956, | 9,438, | 3,386, | 3,960, 12,136, | 31-6 
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and Grass in 1868—Contd. 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,875, = 2,875,000.] 









14 15 16 OLS 19 20 


Number of Acres Under 

































Vetches, 
Lucerne, Bare ENGLAND. 
: : and Fallow, ae, 
igs __ | Pota- Sse Man-} any other and 
or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. ea and gold, Crops Uncropped Counties, Proper. 
Swedes. except 
Arable 
Clover and 
Grass. Land. 
North Midland- 
22,) 14, Oma 2s 14, | 4, 2 13, Leicester 

4, 2, UG wes oe Bo a 35 Rutland 
105, |" 36, | 20,| 38,1 133, f 33s 12, 345 Lincoln 
19, 13, 8, 5, 36, 3) 3) 18, Nottingham 
30, 2, 25} 4,/ 14, ] 1; 2» II, Derby 

Total 
North- Western— 
Chester 
Lancaster 
Total 
York— 
East Riding 
North. 4, 
West ,, 
Total 
Northern— 
Durham 
Northumber- 
land 

73, — |—| 12, eu By eae — ii; Cumberland 
1 alee = 2, On toe = Cats 2 Westmorland 
2015) > "16, 4.1 26;| 218, | — A, 61, Total 

ae Total of Eng- 
1,480, | §03, 21290, 1325, |1,596, |243,] 282, 492), land cs 
Wales— 

8, | i, Ze lf 2s 10, I, 25 oe Monmouth 
102, 25 Be | 4s 235 25 2 2, North Wales 
155, J, 1,| 23, 375 25 35 50, South ” 
265, 4, Ay | 499 Le 805, P'S; 8, 90, Total of Wales 

Total of Seot- 
1,012,| 23, | 2,|167,| 489, | |] 12, 75s { land 














otal of Great 


yi 
2,152, | 2,757, | 530, |296,/541, |2,165, |249,] 302, 9583 { Britain 
| 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1868-67-66.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Nine Months, 





























Imported from, and Exported to, , 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. a re 1867. Bete 
[00's omitted.] ie Baler ge es pagers re | ieee 
I.—ForEIaGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe : viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 18,735; 5,199, | 19,785, 5,412, |17,211,| 4,63 
Central Europes we, Powe, Genuany,t} ase, | arrur,| 664, | 25,81, | 26418] 109 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal ] 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 31,301, | 11,542, | 30,813, | 13,116, | 32,967, | 18,02 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries)  .............00. . 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 

Empire, aes sa ae Tslands,and Malta \ Byes | Bee 31690, | 5,660, | 4,549,| 5.8% 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 18,343, | 10,278, | 15,390, | 11,302, | 15,011,) 12,60 

ica: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, ; ) 
eer fa Me doce sean ecrmreseeet |= Seed tO 704 || 22 Nea 
WA ESET IO AG. fo.s. sossieces aaccutoosnedoeniasncateuunseval E250; G72, 7 “¥,634; 639, 866, 49. 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on | 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 34, 115, 46, 84, 49, 14 

and Kooria Mooria Islandg.................000008 . 
Anta eae dy eee. FL tate | 2,868, | 629, | 1,787, | 548] 1,88 
SOS OA. LEVAIIOD Bj... accrievecscb¥acesesveseveverapoxnanved 37; 35, 9; 20, 44, 12 
China, including Hong Kong..........ssssee 6,631, | 7,127, 1 5,940, | 6,161, | 6,946,| 6,63. 
United States of America. ............0..000... 34,897, | 16,523, | 33,032, | 17,756, | 38,942, | 22,06 
Mexico and Central America .............:.scsscsceeees 768, 775, 853, 625, 616, | 1,18 
Foreign West Indies and Hayii................ce 3,964, | 2,394, | 4,092, | 2,503, | 2,658,| 2,83 

i NewGranada, a 

South America Norther) NewGrumady |} | aon, | y8o,| 077, | 148m) 26 
» asi Fer Bart sees,| 2486,| sas | aaor,| 4st) aaa 

Fane nptenos Ayres ey] 242 | 55576, | 6,510, | 7,887, | 7.875,| 8,48 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ ee de 10 P 8 1 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands : : 45 : E 
Total—Foreign Countries vessssse 161,774, | 99,057, |165,071, |103,178, 104,64 


II.—BritisH POssESsIONS : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 21,468, | 18,156, | 20,954, | 17,710, 





29,889, 











Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 7,609, 5,918, 9,684, 4,368, | 6,652, 6,49 
‘ So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., ; 
‘ and N..weeland Satscsues 2,846, | 2,186, 39361; 2,095, | 3,128, 7 

Britis’ Norch America 20-1002) aeeenee ce 3,211, | 4,850, 3,531, | 5,424, | 3,433,| 6,8 
, W.IndieswithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras| 5,721, | 1,875, | 5,163, | 1,782, | 5,484,| 2,028 
Oaipe and Natal -g..5ci.nisnsonuorareniesaanntener emer 1,730,.|. 1,169, 1 31,770, | 1,501,017 1,306.0 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 217, 413, 338, 477, 404, 4.14 
INE SUTB TUG «2. 4% ono onda tbs oasacteouienas capuaband Seagee teeeeeee 832, 312, DiS, 313, | 1,148, 446 
Channel) Talands; 5.5.4.0 sccssvacecetcsssnteceeteaeeee 302, 419, 240, 354, 330, 375 
Total—British Possessions... 44,036, | 34,747, | 43,809, | 34,024, | 51,784, 317,29. 
General Total ............ £/205,810, |133,804, ]198,880, |137,202, ]212,710, 141,98' 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — Whole Years, 1868-67-66-65-64.—Computed 
Real Value (Hxu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial {Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 








(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] | 
Poatitae AniiGieed wucacne 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 
£ £& £ £ £ 

Raw Martts.—Tevtile. Cotton Wool ....| 55,199, | 51,998, 66,082, | 78,204, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 15,304, | 16,461, | 17,959, | 15,367, | 15,998, 

TLR AM ieee. ofe 19,349, | 16,128, | 15,896, | 18,135, | 12,940, 

BIA Cicer. st sceedes 5,098, | 4,180, | 4,469, | 5,370, | 5,323, 

Flom eee aes cok act 4,030, | 3,080, | 3,215, | 3,531, | 3,976, 

Gi gO. fered acs- see 2,854, | 2,422, | 2.208, 2,004, | 2,248, 


SS Se SS eee 


1121,2608, 110,430, (018,069, 


s > V ariouss GHide@s 5,6. ..55 0202 3,624, | 3,070, | 3,842, | 3,044, | 3,182, 
Olle Rees. .gsele 4,035, | 4,086, | 4,482, | 4,311, | 3,390, 

Miata ls 4 ce docape ,198, | 4,627, | 4,953, | 5,185, | 4,504, 

Walovi-eacases:terre gona, | 2,409, 3.000 3125, | Ore, 

EMD ORE ..s sleek 10,279, | 9,322, | 10,459, | 11,501, | 10,946, 









26,080, | 23,524, | 26,245, | 27,166, | 24,049, 





1,448, | 2,676, | 1,463, 











47,658, | #O53ees 39,689, | 39,024, | 425848, 








» s Agreltl. Guan0 oo... 1,977, | 2,109, | 
Seeds 4,348, | 3,260, | 3,375, | 4,988, | 3,947, 
6,325, 5.369, | 4,823, 6,659; 5,410, 
Tropicat &c., Propucn. Tea ......... iemevrh 12,431, | 10,068, | 11,180, | 10,004, | 9,439, 
Gofieed Lal. s:08 4,858, | 4,362, | 4,088, | 4,604, | 3,616, 
Sugar & Molasses | 15,024, | 13,091, | 12,204, | 13,002, | 16,458, 
Tobacco ..... Ltd. 294805. (05 24880)..| 2.62754 3,250, | 3,361, 
RCE sts vot teauek 2,895, | 2,026,| 1,539, | 41,331, | 1,809, 
PUR e a hc Sonelcee Zeta. Po MATA: We6r 1,871, 1 Biv, 
Wines veeccsscseeeee 5,441, | 4,885, | 4,788, | 3,914, | 5,008, 
Spmmibs. | .ikok ice 2,086, | 2,070, 2070, 2,101, | 1,508, | 1,990, 
| 
| 
| 


29,802, | 20,643, | 19,709, 














OEY couse th tte elke cous onsteg Grain and Meal.| 39,228, | 41,084, 
Provisions ........ 13,8595 9,690, | 10,463, 10,295, 9,740, 
533087, | 50,774, | 40,265, | 30,938, | 295449, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles .... 1932) | 6,620,.| 64245 | 5526, 1) §,0%2, 








ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|249,616, |220,862, 20,864 38 5714, [219,751 |226,057, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 62,404, S42 15s | 59,678, | 54,937) | 56,5115 





TOTAL IMPORTS .ico.ccscscessssccesvsssvees (312,020, |275,077, 1298,392, 274,688, |282,568, 


a 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1868-67-66-65-64.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irisa Produce — 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. | 





(Whole Years.) (000’s omitted.] 
British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 


1868. 1867, 1866. 1865. 1864. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 52,832, | 55,978, | 60,865, | 46,904, | 45,760, 
99 VAIN wees 14,709,.| 14,871, |.18,700, | 10,351, | 9,096, 
Woollen Manufactures} 19,526, | 20,184, | 21,726, | 20,102, | 18,566, 
iy 8 | PGR EAs desekee 6,376, | 5,822, | 4,734, | 5,424, | 5,422, 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,107, | 1,608, | 1,698, | 1,884, | 2,018, 
eC aerre ee Be: 179, 248, 294, 297, 
Linen Manufactures....| 4,094, | 7,478, | 9,576, | 9,155, | 8,158, 
pp AANA ates. .asvebes 2,309, | 2,454, | 2,880, | 2,505, | 3,010, 


105,168, |108,509, 1114,927, | 96,619, | 925327, 








Sewed.. Apparel .:..4..i.0505...s00080: 2,290, | 2,208, | 2,877, | 2,640, | 2,584, 
Haberdy. and MUmry. | 4,476, | 4,438, | 5,403, | 5,014, | 4,787, 


6,766, 6,646, 8,280, | 7,654, 75371, 














DEEPA cscccssvwadeesss Hardware ee Fe Se 3,846, | 8,934, | 4,378, | 4,834, | 4,159, 
BI SeRINEPY «2. cceccssessvetes 4,724, | 4,964,| 4,749,| 5,214, | 4,854, 
re Liggett ee ae 16,022) | 15,127,.| 14,829, | 13,451,>4 13,214, 
Copper and Brass ghey. 3,210, 3278, 2,831, 3,166, 3,911, 
Lead and Tin, ....0sssnae0 3,600, | 3,828, | 8,169, | .2,847, | 2,786, 
Coals and Culm ........ 5,356, 5,400, 5,084, | 4,482, ; 4,162, 


Se SS | en) 


35,758, | 36,016, | 35,040, | 33.444, 33,086, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenware and Glass| 2,432, | 2,435, | 2,464, | 2,186, | 2,179, 








Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale...........4... 1,866, | 1,910, | 2)056, | 2@605\> tezs 
TESALUOE S Gevbrsseietvetasetavicbes 2735 266, 361, 334, 328, 

CUREGRS: “S.iharevoelssessvaaeed 103, 128, 164, 11h. 149, 

CSMANOS  <.. Bushiwenstivbes- aces 202, 183, 222, 109, 142, 

De eR detsstse 485, 451, 378, 276, 281, 

cl Mat csctocuns 169, 163, 151, 245, 503, 

oR ae i808, | 1,616,-\- 0,611, | 1,086 917, 

4,602; | 45716; |. 4,043, |" 4260.) Satna 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 686, 618, 602, - 517, 466, 
EURO HALO 6 .c5es eascctovensy 2.00, 200, 237, 290, 259, 

Leather Manufactures LP oa $e 1,858, 2,043, 2,462, 2,404, 

SOMP ses.cv der teeter oak ooeve 67s 289, 241, 184, 2381, 

Plate and Watches .... 409, 417, 413, 404,, 427, 

Statrowery tev ..tiee. dense 418, 378, 389, 403, 354, 


— 





4,405, 35755; 35925, 4,260, 4,141, 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ......... £15252, 4) 1684.2, 19 10,66m, 9,703, 9,648, 
Unienumerated Articles... :...ccasereastecetys 9,080, 8,565, 8,595, 757.30; 7,542, 


== _— Ee Le" 


TOTAL HXPORTS ..c.sscsesscceseeses 179,463, |181,184, |188,828, |165,862, |160,436, 
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SHIPPING.—Forrten Trave.—(United Kingdom.)—-Years, 1868-67-66-65.— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 
excluding Government Transports. 

















































1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
(Whole Years.) 
Tonnage] Averac Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
ENTERED :-— Vessels.} (000’s hers Vessels.} (000’s | Vessels.| (000’s | Vessels.| (000’s 
: omitted.) Tonnage. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 




















Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. No. Tons. 
1 CEs dees: 567} 190,| 335 188, 172,41 ..522)| os 27S, 
SWEAEN  .....sercsosereorercoes 1,266| 228,| 180 213, 211,] 1,023] 188, 
NOLWaAY  vsssssssscsessceerersees 4,154.|1,018,| 245 979, 939,] 3,676| 875, 
DV OTTAAIN co scsoevvvnvsoxsnnvoas 2,356| 274,| 116 255, 244,| 2,125| 226, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 3,455] 690,| 200 622, 1,018,} 3,959} 924, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 2,515 679,| 270 587, 282,| 2,080} 286, 
PIPAICO. © Fcc casesesssereneseseee 2,497| 239, 96 238, 282,1 3,305| 801, 
Spain and Portugal .... 523] 182,| 348 159, 124,{ 419 127, 
Italy & other Eupn.Sts.| 864] 316,) 365 284, 35451 145154,) WS3k, 
Tniited States .......sccsee 477| 458,| 960 455, 431,] 343} 363, 
All other States ............ 14 5,| 356 5, 5, 23 7, 


i | | 
—————___ 











18,688 | 4,279, 


18,629 | 3,806, 
27,050 | 9,355, [27,382 | 9,214, [25,881 | 8,358, 

















Totals Entered.... |45,979 |18,851, 






































CLEARED :— 

RUSSIA ..4.....scceeorereresesesese 488| 171,} 350 174,] 425| 160,] 444) 155, 
CAC isssatisessercevindnes 1,201| 201,| 167 192,] 1,068} 196,] 927| 156, 
ICE WAY, censicncconsaccensesnsben 25637 | 19,1 204 472,| 2,195| 442,] 1,995| 379, 
POU BIAL el. L.t2.<cre0dndssnseee 2,684| 3806,| 114 282,| 2,367| 256,] 2,399} 261, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 4,853| 866,) 178 811,} 5,391 | 1,252,] 5,382] 1,093, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 3,076} 885, 288 776,| 2,043 | 829,] 2,258) 852, 
CED scclccciekcieacteenctese 4,093| 462,; 113 5O1,} 4,231 | 454,] 4,128] 431, 
Spain and Portugal ...} 497 181,| 364 158, 3761 21 narst. 27, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,079| 412, 381 377, | 1,317 |-- 422, 1,321 | ~ 421, 
Dnited States........0000. 608 | 564, 928 s17| 515, 507) 514,] 394| 897, 
All other States ............ 17 6,| 353 13 3, 24 9} 38 9, 

21,133 |4,573,| 216 |20,401 | 4,261, }19,944 | 4,055, |19,701 3,774, 





Totals Cleared.... |52,908 |15,475,| 294 [51,454 14,847,]49,708 |14,007,148,181 |12,817, 


ee eee 


343 |3 1,053 |10,586,42.9,764 | 9,952, [28,480] 9,046, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION 


Quarterly Returns. 


[ Mar. 


Anp SPECIE. — Imported AND 


Exportep. —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1868-67-66. 


[000’s omitted.] 





1868. 
(Whole Years.) 
Gold. | Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ 
PUGHPAUIR, tics. deaeldeess 6,990, I, 
edie nf | 16%, | 3429, 
ae States and 6,976, | 1,916, 
15,656, | 5,346, 
France _........ pcb Cate 280, 1,045, 
ry | a, | om 
Prtgl., Spain, and 470 
Gbritr. Pe Fh ie 70, yee 
Mita., Trky., and 
Egypt ...... ; eee at 203 
CO) AEC ane eed eee | pc? ne 
West Coast of Africa 119, 8, 
All other Countries.... 487, 593 
Totals Imported.... | 17,186, | 7,716, 
Exported to:— 
PT PARCO i OME tiacecencceens 7,190, 1,822, 
aera lapsed ase hr UES 2 
Bais 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Ghrlir, ceed pep : 
8,951, | 5,425, 
Ind. and China (vid 7 : 
Eg yb) acpvensa oe pete: 
Danish West Indies — — 
United States ............ Lb, a 
South Africa ......... 63, —_ 
Maavitiue ” ..sasshscasctees _— — 
ABTA UN accacd. ik eucs date 1,013, 58, 
All other Countries.... | 1,071, 500, 
Totals Exported.... |12,708, | 7,512, 
Excess of Imports.... | 4,428, 204, 


* Exports .... 











1867. 1866. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
, ! 

£ £ £ £ 
shot ee 6,840, 1, 
3,424, | 5,105, 2,169, 45470, 
5,026, | 1,472, 8,412, | 1,833, 
14,252, | 6,577, | 17,421, | 6,304, 
387, | 1,001, 2,843, | 2,498, 
87, I 94, 770, 870, 
347, 1i%; 612, 152, 
146, 64, 260, 80, 
146, 2 120, 49; 
435, 67, | 1,484, 854, 

REE ee EN Eee et 
15,800, | 8,020, | 23,510, | 10,777, 
A wee | Coe 

6,034, | 2,190, 8,465,.| 2,090, 
308, | 35345, | 1,078, | 3,137, 
354, a 162, 104, 
6,696, | 5,542, 9,700, 533345 
242, 647, 458, | 2,538, 

63, —— 1,015, — 

TI, — 5, — 
306, 95) 945, 895 
611, Las; 619, 967, 
7,889, | 6,437, | 12,742, 8,928, 
7,015.) £5583,- 110,768, 1 15840, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kiyepom.)—31st DucemBer, 1868-67-66-65. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Duc., 1868-67-66-65. 


QUARTERS, 1868. aor: Quarters. 
aa 1868. 1867. |—_—_—_——————_—_ .______——"+ 
i ac ell | Less. | More. | 1866. | 1865. 
£ e | ¢ £ £ £ 
OUSEOMS Osis, Yeas. sacene 5,998, | 6,102, 104, — 5,964, | 5,670, 
MERCISO ouccasrepued edaunonoiy (eaie 5,092, == 339, 5,471, | 5,110, 
PAS os caseaccasuseerene: 2,220; | 2200, 76, ae 2,308, | 2,373, 
AROS. scgrsveanrneveviveness 1,297, alive, 30, — 1,358, L317, 
Post Off CO vosesescseesees 5,150, | 1,180, 30, ae 4,140, eeta0; 
16,086, | 15,987, || 240, 339, | 16,241, | 15,600, 
Property Tax ............ 2,018, 885, _ 5% 1,314, | 1,451, 
18,104, 16,872, 240, T4725 17,555, 17,051, 
Crown Lands .........0.. er 100, ae Ps 95, 90, 
Miscellaneous .......006.. 863, 553, is 309, 682, 866, 
Totals isc 19,079, | 17,5265, 240, | 1,793, | 18,832, | 18,007, 
See 
Net Incr. £1,553,115 
YEARS, 1868. Corresponding Quarters. 
1868. 1867. Hon Gan 
ended 3lst Dec. Pace. More: 1866. 1865. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
IAL OMAR, sscsnercugieassasane 22,486, | 22,630, 144, — 21,915, | 21,707, 
FER CINO tesodp ceceowsdatgoousece 20,214, | 19,955, — 259, | 20,616, | 19,649, 
BSUAIUPIS - “lssecvbedewesodeas 9,174, | 9,597, 423, — 9,291, | 9,636, 
Pa ROMY i. crepidoctiveeithocts 3,477, | 3,484, ve — 3,463, | 3,364, 
Bost Ole: ...desccsesonnse 4,560, | 4,630, || 70, — 4,375, | 4,250, 
qj oe jijqcrc-—— Pa 
69,911, | 60,296, || 644, 259, | 99,660, | 58,606, 
Property Tax ........... 8,414, | 5,266, — | 3,148, | 5,458, | 7,603, 
68,325, | 65,562, || 644, | 3,407, | 65,118, | 66,209, 
Crown Lands ............ 359, 337, — 22, 327, 314, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,176, | 2,764, a 412, 3,340, | 2,673, 
TOtCTS ..0use: 71,860, | 68,663, 644, | 3,841, | 68,785, | 69,196, 
Sees See 
Net Ince, £3,197,161 


[0007s omitted.] 
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REVENUE.—Unirep KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Dzc., 1868 :— 


An Account showing the RuvenuE and other Receipts of the QUARTER 


ended 31st December, 1868; the AppuicaTiIon of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 





Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Quarter ended 30th September, 1868, viz.:— £ 
Great Drigain “cesccsesssscsenseceees Sdesesasnpiiagosearderervn, — — 
Trelend ..dscvedtcstocas teowes datcasenes édeeterenseseys So nedivacss 4 201L45,900 
—_—_—_—_ 145,960 
Income received, as shown in Account I .......... scdsdodsiaadiienvncdigraetecesecg. SENN onteme 
Amount received as Advances in Aid of Ways and Means .............00. * 1,000,000 
™ in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ...... 398,895 
m for Now Courts of JUstic0.....cseesessdsveseeeses se cecwcsens 24,000 
3 for Greenwich Hospital...........cceesee Seine idee sosievians 122,284 
£20,770,234 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st December, 1868, upon the 
charge of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the 4.562.375 
Dividends and other charges payable in the Quarter to 31st mee 
PEGTCH, LEGO cvectesseeecstosareye vec shGakenetenosunenee' peseysdusonnecsbenneatuns 
£25,332,609 
Paid — 
Deficiency of the Income of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain < 
in the Quarter to 30th September, 1868, for the Charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain for that Quarter (as shown See 
ARINUOCE MIN MCCOUML) v.25; vc resacaresten sovetainsnsey sce benee rest seo qeacatens 
Amount issued to repay Advances in aid of Ways and Means ............ 1,000,000 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services Son ae 12.343.076 
1,500,0002. on account of the expedition to Abyssinia).....,...s..se000 brea 
Amount advanced for New Courts of Justice .....scsssssoerscosscscessossens see 64,000 
Greenwich Hospital: (Sc scrsccctsnatseteaanies serseas secures 22,284 
Charge of ithe Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st December, 
1868, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ........ pceeeen ees paee0 220,060,920 
Termina ble Ammiwies: dens cctsescdenscescoahereasercers 931,965 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds .......... Aipaiaaiaains ae 11,875 
7; DUNS Wishes Salas ates anasianeane 34,465 
tt Ae ee 
Interest of Advances on account of Deficiency ... 466 
The Civil Wists. .caccctetenrectens Sareea as enageass 101,631 
Other Charges on Consolidated Gund cee Necakonees 377,532 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ....... Seer ove 410,720 
—— 7,958,953 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated 
Fund in Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st December, 1868 ... _ — 


£25,332,609 





ees / ee. ee watt bitte had La he Olin dion, 4 


Cl St a 


Pe: eS 


i 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Fourth Quarter of 1868. 
(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 




















1868. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Sd Saas Sad 

Oct. igeenagle A ncasqncnwusameseness 54 4 44 9 26 11 
Be NO oasis aut aslase cae scicte ago laws tae 54 3 45 2 27—C 9 

SIME diaa ss ds scarancadesenebsoedsdoannan 53 «8 45 7 a 

RUMINE aac xs diacan chess Se ohuas seaseaiee 534 45 11 28 Il 

Wem ee SE Siartonnncae cess ebcaseonatoeees 52 ll AGam 28 = 
53. 8 i 9 a7_—8 

52 3 46 7 28 «5 

52 - 46 9 2 - 

SIG 47 3 28 4 

bl = 47° - 274 

51 8 46 10 28° = 

50 1 46 3 29 8 

49 8 45 9 27-8 

49 5 45 3 27.7 

50 7 46 1 26 2 

49 II 45 10 27S 

Average for the quarter ............00. ae 46 = af 8 
Average for The Year .c.cissccesse0uss: 63 9 43 = ie) Al 





RAILWAYS.—Pricss, October—December;—and Trarric, Januwary—December, 1868. 


[Abstract from ‘“ Herepath’s Journal”? and the “ Times.”’} 


tal Traffic. | Trafic pr. ~~ 
Miles Open. re Weekes: Mile pr. Wk. Dividends per Cent, 









Total For the (£100). 











paual : Price on ie 52 Weeks.| for Half Years. 

X- Railway. (000’s omitted.) 
ai. Ist | 2nd | Ist ‘67. 168. 67, [22dunef34 Dees, Jm. 
Mins. Dec. | Nov.| Oct. : 67, 67, 
































£ BV eG &. dg, d| sacs 
1,372 |1,248 | 6,394, |6,396,| 91 | 93 ]52 6/67 6| 52 6 
1,386 [1,358 | 3,923, | 3,884,] 60 | 56 J 12 6115 -| 12 6 
487| 487] 2,125, |2,104,] 82 | 80 ]42 6/75 —| 45 - 
728| 728] 1,960,}1,872,] 57 | 54 | Nil | Nil | Nil 
365 | 336] 1,278, | 1,243,172 | 77 1 5 a ‘3 

3461 330] 1,412,|1,369,| 79 | 85 }22 6/40 -| 20 — 
603] 503] 1,387,|1,862,] 58 | 54 }40 —-|52 6| 37 6 


—_ ] ____ | — J] Ee | | | 


£ 

56,9 |Lond.& N. Westn./1124)1123 
49,5 |Great Western ....| 49 | 487 
20,8 | 4 Northern.. 11063 1053 
28,1} 4, Hastern ....| 413) 432 
17,2,/Drighton: ..........+. 48%| 503 
20,1 |South-Eastern ....) 793} 78% 
16,9| > Western...) 89 | 89 


209,5 75%| 758] 76 |5,187 |5,090 |18,479,|18,230) 71 | 71 24 3/35 8 [23 11 




















32,9 |Midland_ .........:.. 1112/1123 4441 761] 2,964, | 2,826,] 78 | 80 }50 -|55 —| 55 - 
22,9 |Lancsh.and York.|1287/1287 411] 403] 2,534, | 2,449, Jizr (123 167 6|65 —| 65 - 
15,8 |Sheffieldand Man.| 48 | 477 261| 2514 1,094, | 1,095,) 87) 91.4. Nil || 20,—| 10 — 
39,9 |North-Eastern ..../1003|1003 1,258 |1,242 | 3,794, | 3,770,] 60 | 60145 -—|60 -| 50 - 
E11, 5 974| 973] 963}2,694 |2,657 |10,386,|10,140,] 86 | 88 }40 7/50 —| 45 — 


21,9 |Caledonian _........ 733) 73 | 694]1,398 |1,398 39359: a a46, 43 46 }15 —|25 -| 52 6 
6,1 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd.| 97 | 97 419| 419 —|50 -|45 -]| 50 - 


9,698 |9,564 |32,224,/31,616,) 83 | 83 [30 7/40 -| 34 7 


























349,0 Gen. aver.....| 833| 833 








Consols.—Money Prices, 1st Dec., 94 to 4.—2nd Nov., 944 to #.—1st Oct., 944 to 3. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st Dec., 12s. to 17s. pm.—2nd Nov., 17s. to 21s. pm.—I1sé Oct., 16s. to 20s. 


pm. 
EEE 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKELY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the FourtH QuaRtTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1868. 






































[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 Q 5 4 5 6 7 
IssuzE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. ae Assets. Notes a re 
ands of f Discount 
GoldCoin | _ Public. ern 
Notes Wednesd Government Other aaa (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued, |(Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.| prion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1868. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mls. 1867. Per ann. 
34,69 Cys) toma Meee 11,01 3,98 19,69 24,65 25 July 2 p. ct. 
34,08 oan eee 11,01 3,98 19,08 24,41 
33,85 nf. ee DOL 3,98 18,85 2.4549 
33,75 Se we Pili 3,98 18,75 24,18 
33,42 Noy. 4...: 11,01 3,98 18,42 ZEET 
33,23 Pre Peat mea 11,01 3,98 18,23 23594 1868. 
32,20 0 AB ae OL 3,98 17,20 2.3549 19 Nov. 2% ,, 
32,14 aia pas LLOL 3,98 17,14 2325 
32,01 Dees-—2 x 11,01 3,98 17,01 HORT 
31,76 4. 9... LL 0L 3,98 16,76 23520 
31,90 pe DO Sec PEOL 3,98 16,90 22,72 
31,90 pithy ats 11,01 3,98 16,90 ray 
32,27 pcteca OR 11,01 3,98 17,27 23,52 
BankinG DEPARTMENT. 
g o 10 11 1 4a te 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
—_  —_] Totals 
Capital and Kest. Deposits. pay Securities. Reserve. Ms 
Sa Seven, pane es “cane eo 
aun Goldana} "es 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. one (Wdusdys.) ues Other. || Notes. Silver hers = 
£ Bh £ £ & £ £ £ £ £& 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | 1868. | Mins.| Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55| 3,62 531 | 18,02 || ,65 Oct. 7] 15,04 16,05 || 10,04 | 1,01 ]42,15 
14,55 | 3,08 3,84. | 20,23 || ,70 » 14] 15,94) 15,82 9,67 | 1,08 | 42,41 
14,55] 3,09 3,55 | 20,41 || ,67 » 21] 15,94) 15,88 9,36 | 1,10 | 42,27 
14,55} 3,09 4513 | 19,92 ,67 ap 28H 155947 15,70 9,57 | 1,09 | 42,36 
14,55 | 3,08 4,28 | 18,92]! ,64 [| Nov. 4] 15,48] 15,73 8,91 | 1,05 | 41,18 
14,55 | 3,08 4,74 | 19,2541° ,59 » LI] 15,48] 16,32 9,29 |} 1,18 | 42,23 
14,55} 3,09 6,03} 18,761)" 60 35. 187 15,30) 16;84 8,71 | 1,15 | 42,04 
14,55 | 3,09 5.43 | 18,10|| ,57 » 25] 15,07 | 16,66 8,89 | 1,12 | 41,75 
14,55 | 3,07 5,57 | 18,08]| ,56 | Dec. 2] 15,07 PY;19 8,50 | 1,08 [41,84 
14,55 | 3,06 6,36° | L76RNeoon 45 9} 15,07 | 17,38 8,56 | 1,08 | 42,09 
14,55 | 3,07 5,96 | 17,97 || ,45 » 16] 14,07] 17,49 9,18 | 1,26 |42,00 
14,55 | 38,07 5,96 | 17,98 )| ,45 » 23] 14,07 17,49 9,18 | 1,26 |42,00 
14,55] 3,09 7,30 | 19,49 || ,40 » 80] 14,12 | 20,78 8,75 | 1,18 | 44,84 


Fea eee ST I TT a SS ET A a 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


Lhe London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
EN@LAND and Wass on Saturday in each Week during the FourtH QuaRTER (October 
—December) of 1868; and in Scortanp and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private : oint ; ; 
, tock | T , : , 
DarEs. - eae Banks. pee ke Weeks ne q | Under i yee Under.) 
1 ac. : . out “2 5 
: (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed . | Gixed 5 (Fixed 
perrdey ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, ended upwards. z= Issues, Jupwards. a Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 4,04). 2,74). 6,78). 2,75). 6,35) 
1868. £ £ £ £ | 1868. | £ 9 £ £ & 
Oct. 3] 64,30 2,81") 2,32 | 5,13 
om 6-10! * 64,89 2,90 | 2,39 | 5,29 | Oct. 10] 1,79 | 2,88 | 4,67 | 3,86] 3,18 6,50 


9 17 63,17 2,94 2,41 5535 
» 241 74,95 2,92 | 2,40 | 5,32 
me OL) 654,26 - | 2,94] 2,37 | 5,31 


mov. 7! 79,35 2,89 | 2,36 | 5,25 | Nov. 7| 1,84] 2,92 | 4,76 
3» 14 60,76 2,83 | 2,84 | 5,17 
Be. ak VARA 2,50) 2381 | 5,43 
i 281 865 6,67 2,78 | 2,30 | 5,08 


3,65 | 3,41] 4,06 


Dec. 5] 75,64 2,75 | 2,27 | 6,02 | Dec. 5} 1,93 | 3,21 | 5,14 
& 12) 64,27 2,72 | 2,25 | 4,97 
» 19] 74,90 O41 | 2, Dbicdengigguns 
5 26 64593 2,72 | 2,25 | 4,97 


3,58 | 3,47 | 7,05 








* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon—with 
collateral cols. 























1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 10 1i 12 13 14 
: i ; Calcutta. Stan- 
Paris. Hamburg sian 
; Hon Syd- | Silver 
inden Bullion — [Prem.}y on aon | Bullion New India |, a. Sy Sy in bars 
DaTEs. an as arbitrated. jorDis. as arbitrated. k alcutta ie ws in 
Paris, _————_| °°". | Hambg.| -—_]_ + 0“ [council Lond, 8 y* | Lon- 
Gold | ondon. don. 
Agnst.| For er Agnst.} For 
3 m.d. Taek, Engd. walle 3m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. | 60 d.s.} 6m. d. 
es) SS ee ey eee . 
1868. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. | pr.ct.] pr. ct. d. : 
Dect. 3..| 25°40 | — 2 — | — | 108% | 233 | 233 


” 17. ” = —- ee Sa 109% | 5, ” 


Sow 7... °37%i — | — 
Peet to | — | — 


Col bole 


“ 

~~ 

BI 
~ 

rs 
we 

we 

leo 


Dec. 5...) °3872 | — | — 
Pion) 40 | —'| 1 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
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Report of the Counctt for the Financtan YEAR ended 31st December, 
1868, and for the Susstonan Year ended 1th March, 1869, 
presented at the Tutrty-Firra Anniversary Meeting of the 
SratisticaL Socrety, held at the Socvety’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on Monday, 15th March, 1869; with the Procespinas 
of that Meeting. 


James Huywoop, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Ir has again become the duty of the Council to report to the 
Fellows the transactions of an expiring year. The Session which 
terminates to-day is the thirty-fifth, counting from the establishment 
of the Society. 

The following statement represents in a concise form the 
changes which have taken place in the Fellowship during the past 
and passing sessional years :— 














1868-69. | 1807-68. 1867-68. 
Number of Fellows on Ist of March .........ccccccee 378 ue 
Life Members included in. above ..........cccccccece 62 
Members lost during year by death or resig- a 
DOLCE ee eee OR, TL Noe EOE Meme ae ee eer 
IN‘oW MGiDersElOCHEG, —«..c..0-.csavsosceocsoesseonsnsetasntesshanens 22 | os 


eH 


The principal items of the Society’s financial position for the 
years ended with December, 1867 and 1868, are the following :— 


4 














Past Year. Previous Year. 
£& £ 
Dalanece ab beginning Of Year ........60s00s.s.npersonevernesoers 146 199 
Receipts from all sources during year..........ccce 796 778 
Cash balance at end.Of year .......0:0ss--dsesedsssesuascienss ha 216 146 
Surplus of assets over liabilities at end of year........ 1,377 1,822 
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The subjoined list gives the titles of the papers read during 
the Session, together with the names of the respective authors. 


Papers READ DURING THE THIRTY-FIFTH SESSION. 


March 17, 1868.—Mr. James Oaird.—On the Agricultural Statistics 
of the United Kingdom. 


Apral 24, is, Mr. Samuel Brown.—On the Population Statis- 
tics of Hurope compared. 


May 19, 3 Mr. Leonard H. Courtney.—On the Finances of the 
United States. [A paper by Mr. D. Bikeélas, 
On the Statistics of Greece, was taken as 
read. | 


June 16, ee Mr. J. H. Elliott—On the Increase of Material 
Prosperity, and of Moral Agencies compared 
with the State of Crime and Pauperism. 


Nov. 17, Ls Professor Jevons, M.A.—On the Amount of the 
Metallic Currency of the United Kingdom, 
with reference to the Question of International 
Coinage. 


Dec. 15, os Dr. Li. Jomes Mann.—Statistical Notes regarding 
the Colony of Natal. 


Mr. D. H. Fielder.—On Tea Cultivation in 
India. 


Jan. 19, 1869.—Mr. R. Dudley Baater, M.A.—On the Taxation 
of the United Kingdom. [This paper did not 
appear in the Journal, but has been published 
in a separate form by the author. | 


Feb. 18, Ef Mr. Horace Mann.—On the Cost and Organisation 
of the Civil Service. 


These papers have attracted an amount of interest not sur- 
passed by those of any of the previous years, and the Fellows 
of the Society will remember that on several occasions the rooms 
where the papers are read, were almost inconveniently crowded. 
The Council have endeavoured to remove the discomfort with 
which this crowded attendance was accompanied, by an improve- 
ment in the ventilation. 
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The Council had entertained a hope that some aid would have 
been afforded by Government in the provisions about to be made in 
regard to the buildings erecting for the use of the learned and 
scientific societies of the metropolis: the objects and pursuits of 
the Statistical Society are of such general use, scientific interest, 
and are so beneficial to the empire at large, that they have thought 
such aid might not be unreasonably supplied to it. At present, 
however, the Council are unable to offer any assurance of Govern- 
ment assistance in this respect, yet they do not neglect the subject, 
and hope that the time may come when either alone, or in conjune- 
tion with some other associations of a kindred character, they may 


find favour with the Government and with Parliament for this 
object. 


The Council regret to have to announce that Dr. Guy, who has 
for many years acted as one of the Honorary Secretaries, and for a 
considerable part of that time filled the arduous office of Editor 
of the Journal, has on account of the pressure of other occupations, 
resigned his office of Secretary. The loss of his assistance is 
greatly felt by the Council, and they believe that the Society also 
will fully concur with them in their expression of regret, at the 
same time that they render to Dr. Guy their thanks for the very 
valuable aid which he has so long rendered to the Council and to 
the Society. 


The thirty-eighth meeting of the British Association for the 
Promotion of Science was held at Norwich, in August last. On 
that occasion the Section devoted to the investigation and discus- 
sion of ‘“ Economic Science and Statistics,” was presided over by 
Mr. Samuel Brown, the President of the Institute of Actuaries, 
and one of the most zealous cultivators of statistical knowledge 
among ourselves. The opening address which Mr. Brown then 
delivered, and a few of the more valuable of the statistical papers 
read in the Section, have been printed in the Journal. 


In conclusion, the Council would direct the attention of the 
meeting to the satisfactory condition of the Society as certified by 
the Auditors. The Balance of Assets in favour of the Society on 
83lst December last, was 1,876. 12s. 11d., of which amount 
1,0421. 12s. 11d. was the purchase value of 1,100/. of Government 
stock, and 213/. 11s. 6d. cash balance at Messrs. Drummond’s bank. 
Since that date the Council have purchased tool. New Three per 
Cents., therefore the stock in the names of the trustees is now 
1;2001. 
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CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1869-70. 


President. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.RS. 


Council. 


Walter Bagehot, M.A. 

Major-General Balfour, C.B. 

Thomas Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. 
R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. 

Samuel Brown. 

James Caird. 

William Camps, M.D. 

Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 

Leonard Henry Courtney. 


Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart., 
M.P. 


William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
John Glover. 

William Augustus Guy, M.B., F.R.S. 


Archibald Hamilton. 

James Thomas Hammick. 

Frederick Hendriks. 

James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 
William Barwick Hodge. 

Francis Jourdan. 

Professor Leone Levi. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
William Golden Lumley, LL.M., Q.C. 
Sir James Ranald Martin, C.B., F.R.S. 
William Newmarch, F.R.S. 

Frederick Purdy. 

Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
William Pollard- Urquhart, M.P. 
Professor Jacob Waley, M.A. 

John Walter, M.P. | 


The names of the New Members of the Council are printed in Italics. 


Treasurer. 


James Thomas Hammick. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Golden Lumley, LL.M., Q.C. 


Frederick Purdy. 


William Barwick Hodge. 


A vote of thanks to the President, Council, and Officers, for 
their services during the past year, was carried unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 
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(I.)\—Receipts and Payments of the SravisticaL SocreTy for the YwAR 1868. 


— AT SY 





RECEIPTS. d 
os. 
Balance in Bank, 
31st December,+ £13119 9 
oy Gee 
Balance of Petty 
| 5 rn aii } tert 
Balance of Adver- ane 
tisement Cash .:. 
146 1 4 
1868. 
Dividends on Consols...... Gceesacawee a2 3+ 6 
Subscriptions, viz.:— 
WS ATLOATS. - <6. sc00ce 27 16 = 
278 for 1868" occccs 983 16 “= 
OS Pe Sh Sma ce 1 
————-__ 621 12 - 
PSO CMIPOSILAOT 2.2000 deecvecvenes wasenseee 21 —- - 
Journal Sales ........ 2 £109" G6. 10 
Advertise- 
ments atiesesece “} eo 
12) es a | 
£941 19 11 











PAYMENTS. 

Rent of Rooms......... saeessneress eeeee 
DAlAIEOS sec cusscesentbnssolsdewesces acsiees eee 
Journal, Printing ...... £287 6 - 
as DG O. .cvarees 5 5 = 
VAN CECIBINE “Jos cyecsSeveeseMoseeeses soa 
Ordinary Meeting Pears sae uete : 
Library eeeie eles ageeecinencuss qidsesesswonae 

Stationery and Miscellaneous 

PPEUUULINES” © ox nie nals oda seeiecauiseoeser 
POSE ERS occ aciccwitne tedden dosbandeertets 
Wire and! Lighnts.ccsscauvsadoncostomeds eae 
Furniture and Repairs ........sess0. oS 
Incidental Expenses’ ........00ccccseee 


Balance in Bank, 
31st Dreenten, £213 11 6 
USES) Hae tene 
Balance of ey 1 
CASH t segenesedonses 
Balance of Adver-} 
tisement Cash ie See 


- 7 





100 


21 8 
80 4 
7 1 - 


30 18 - 
21 - 
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S72 
21 41 


Ora il 


Wie 38) 7 


£941 19 11 





(II.)—Batancte Suet of Assets and LiaBiLities on 31st DecemBEr, 1868. 





LIABILITIES. 
Ee 8st Loot d: 
Printing Journal Es Borers 

December (say)...... 


Making Index to above 5 5 = 


8 5 - 
Miscellaneous Print- 
ing and Stationery 10 - - 
BBY apcradensedsesenes 
PIGEPCHECL ....0ccccecescoess DAS 3 
Plumber and Glazier ... 4 4 6 
Miscellaneous (say)...... 10 - - 
—— 27 2 9 


Balance in favour of Society ... 1,876 12 11 


£1,989 .-~ 8 





ASSETS. 


£ 8, a. 
Cash Balance cs .cssevese seeereaneaseeee, . EOP Sl ot 
Investments, viz. :— 
New 3 per Cents. 
(£771 4s. 8d.) .. “t fide ty ft 
3 per Cent. ee mie 
(£328 15s. 4d.) § 300 
1,042 12 1 
Property (Estimated Value) :— 
Books in Library 2 .%..sceuses £400 
Journals in Stock ......000 . 200 
PUrNiItUre” “sc. sscceceveereesees « 200 ae 
——— 7 SH <= 
Arrears recoverable (say)... 380 - = 
£1,989 - 8 
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“ Auditors’ Report for 1868. 


“‘ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“12, St. JamzEs’s SQUARE, S.W., 


“* London, 3rd February, 1869. 


“‘The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Statistical Society 
herewith 


“ REPORT :— 


“‘ That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st December, 1868, and find 
them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 1462. 1s. 4d. from 
1867) to have been 9412. 19s. 11d., and the Payments 7251. 11s. 4d., leaving 
a Balance in favour of the Society of 2160. 8s. 7d. 


‘They have also had laid before them, an estimate of the Assets and 
Lnabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 1,989l. —s. 8d., and 
the latter to 1121. 7s. gd.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 3.8762. 128. 11d. 


** They further find that at the end of the year 1867, the number of Fellows 
was 371, of whom 18 Died or Withdrew; and 34 new Fellows were elected 


during the year, leaving on the list, on the 31st December, 1868, 387 Fellows. 


(Signed) —- * Francis Jourpay, 
“ Epwp. T. BLAKELY, } Auditors.” 
‘“ JOHN GLOVER. ; 
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On Insanity and Crime; and on the Puma of Insantty in Crimtnan 
Cases. By Wittiam A. Guy, M.B., F.R.S., Feilow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s 
College, London, Physician to King’s College Hospital, and one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th April, 1869.] 


I spewieve that I do not misrepresent the tendency of public 
opinion when I state, that, those who have experience of the insane 
show a growing disposition to attribute many acts of cruelty, 
violence, and fraud to unsoundness of mind; while those who have 
no such experience turn from these views with suspicion and 
aversion. Among the first class there are some who, not seeming 
to be otherwise unreasonable, go the length of attributing all crime 
to madness; and among the second class, others who, not appearing 
deficient either in humanity or discrimination, would see, without 
regret or misgiving, the sane murderer and the insane homicide 
hanging side by side on the same gallows. Perhaps, if we seek for 
them, we shall discover some facts couched in the language of 
figures, and amenable to the logic of the numerical method, which 
may go far to set these questions at rest; and perchance the truth, 
if we can discover it, will be found to set us free from the exaggera- 
tions which hang about the path of a special study, as well as from 
the panics which are apt to seize on those who make the safety of 
the State, and the protection of the innocent against violence and 
fraud, their supreme law. Before I submit these facts for your 
consideration, I desire, partly for the information of some who 
hear me, and partly for the sake of those who may hereafter have _ 
occasion to refer to this paper, to indicate both the qualifications 
which I possess for the treatment of this grave subject, and the 
preconceived opinions which might bias me in the choice and 
treatment of my facts. One of the qualifications to which I may 
be allowed to lay claim I share with other members of my profession ; 
a second I hold in common with all teachers of medical jurispru- 
dence ; a third consists in the special information which nearly seven 
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years of office as medical superintendent of a convict prison, with a 
daily attendance subject to few interruptions, could not fail to have 
afforded me. My preconceived opinions may be summed up in few 
words :—I have always felt more sympathy with the victims, than 
with the perpetrators, of crime; I do not shrink from the thought 
of the pain inflicted by corporal punishment when it falls on cruel 
and brutal offenders against the law, or on those who add serious 
breaches of prison discipline to the crimes which led to their in- 
carceration; nor have I found any reason to prefer any other 
punishment for murder to death upon the scaffold. Let me add 
that I have always felt it a relief when L[ could succeed in tracing 
some act of revolting cruelty to madness, rather than to the corrup- 
tion of human nature; and that I have always had more love of 
truth, in science, in morals, and in government, than fear of the 
consequences to which its application might threaten to lead us. I 
state these, my preconceptions, not as subjects for discussion, much 
less as provocatives to those excellent persons from whom I differ 
in opinion, but as facts to be borne in. mind at each step of this 
inquiry: by me, as a caution, lest [ should be tempted to leave the 
straight and narrow path of scientific indifference; by you, that you 
may scrutinise every fact and inference with jealous watchfulness. 
The grave importance of my inquiry will I hope justify this 
reference to my personal views. 

My subject, as the title of the paper indicates, must be arranged 
under two heads: I. Insanity and Crime, and Il. The Plea of 


Insanity in Oriminal Cases. 


I.—Insanity and Crime. 


The questions which offer themselves for solution under this 
head are three in number :—a. What is the ratio of insane to sane 
criminals? 06. Ig this ratio higher than among the rest of the. 
community, and if so, to what extent P c. What are the crimes to 
which insane criminals are especially addicted ? 

a. The Ratio of Insane to Sane Criminals —The numerical returns 
to which we should naturally first look for information on this 
point, are the successive volumes of “Judicial Statistics.’”” These 
supply us with the number of criminals tried for the several crimes 
and classes of crime, as well as the number of insane belonging — 
to the several groups of criminals, under the two heads, of those 
‘acquitted as insane,” and those “found or declared insane.” 

Now, on comparing the whole number brought to trial for all 
offences in the thirty years 1836-65, with the number of insane com- 
prised under these two heads, we get the low ratio of little more 
than 1 per 1,000: that is to say, of t per 1,000 for males and 
females of all ages, tried for acts of every degree of criminality, and 
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being under observation before and at their trial, and for some 
time afterwards. 

But if we separate the less serious offences, which yield only 
the low ratio of 6 in ten thousand, and bring together the more 
serious ones, we obtain the much higher ratio of 54 per thousand ; 
and if from these more serious offences we set apart the most 
serious of all, murder, our ratio of insane to sane criminals rises 
to 143 per hundred, or more than 1 in 7. This high ratio of 1 in 7 
exhibits the extreme result which we are likely to attain in the case 
of any one class of criminals; for in this case the strongest motive 
exists, in the death-punishment, to establish the fact of insanity at 
the trial; while, after it, the mind, acted upon, in some cases, by 
remorse, and, in all cases, by the incidents of a trial recently under- 
gone and imprisonment just commenced, would be likely to display 
itself in its true colours to the experienced persons in charge of this 
class of prisoners. 

As I may have occasion to refer to these facts again, and to some 
of their details which I have not yet alluded to, I present the 
figures for the several classes of crime in a form easy of reference. 
The table relates to the thirty years 1836-65. 


TaB.E L.—Ratios of Insane to Sane Criminals (“ Judicial Statistics ”). 





Ratio 























Crime. | Tried. Insane. per 100,000. 
EEE OR oF tocar i cttotse tocigs neh he cde Re oon: 1:31 263 14,520 
2. Attempts to murder, maim, &c., &e. ........ 44220 157 276 
Sec gt SIC) | Aan cy oe ZOs7 25 31 150 
4. Offences against property with violence ...... 53,427 30 56 
5. és ‘ without violence] 516,226 309 59 
6. Malicious offences against property 5A, es 

*5(49) 1h 5A- aRsON))..:..20.. Ne at ene See 95 

RE OLE OSC sivas cs ale sasceenciesonndoldesnsiaiveresebioasd +> 9,412 7 74 
Sx Oilion Offences... iciie.tiudiisecntetenee eee 22,796 13 ry] 

Ope ley tic, stented aes 637,301 864. 136 


In order to complete the instruction which these returns afford, 
I present, in a second table, for the same numbers of offences tried, 
the numbers and ratios of persons acquitted as insane, and of those 
subsequently found or declared insane. 
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Taste Il.—Ratio of Insane to Sane Criminals (distinguishing those 
Acquitted as Insane from those Found or Declared Insane). 





Ratios per 100,000. 








Se Acquitted Found The same 

as or Declared 

Insane. Insane. per Cent. 

EARL G cect scepnces camens? ae cagre unNatete ae 9,829 4,693 68. 32 
Attempts to murder, maim, &e. ............00.. 1,233 942 7 as 
Assaialbe sscorsettict3x. ese Rea ilbad. ALA oboe 121 29 81 19 
Offences against property with violence ........ 19 21 48 . 2 
“8 without violence.... 25 34 Ao. ee 

Malicious offences against property................ 581 369 61 "39 
Mongeny, Gi essary Gasset npokvyertanhudcod coi 21 53 28i- (92 
OCHS OMONGES 4 ou cscdens savings s-ssenesnus cennnscenaes 26 31 46 54 





The only observation which it occurs to me to make upon this 
table is, that the acquittals on the ground of insanity are, as a rule, 
proportionably more numerous as the crimes are more’ serious; a 
result doubtless compounded of the actual state of the culprit’s 
mind and of the strength of the motive offered at the trial to 
establish his insanity. The crimes which exhibit the greatest pro- 
portional numbers of acquittals are :— 


Assaults; murder; malicious offences against property; and 
attempts to murder, maim, we. 

Those that show the least proportional numbers are :— 

Forgery, &c.; offences against property without violence; mis-- 
cellaneous offences; and offences against property with 
violence. 


It will be observed that both groups are arranged in order: the 
first beginning with the highest; the second with the lowest. 

But these figures from the “ Criminal Statistics” are obviously 
very far from presenting a true picture of the prevalence of insanity 
among criminals. lor, on the one hand, itis only in the case of 
crimes which entail the punishment of death, or the very longest 
terms of imprisonment, that the plea of insanity is likely to be set 
up; and, on the other, criminals sentenced to shorter terms of 
imprisonment, looking forward to a speedy release, will so far 
control themselves as to avoid acts that might raise a suspicion of 
their unsoundness. 

If, then, we would ascertain the true relation of insanity to 
crime, we must make use of such numerical returns as relate to 
the class of criminals to be found in our convict prisons. In their 
case, what with the remote prospect of release, and the prolonged 
opportunity afforded for observation, there is every reason why 
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insanity should display itself and be recognised; and if to the cases 
so recognised we add those in which an acquittal has taken place on 
the ground of insanity, we shall learn, what we are most interested 
im knowing, the ratio of insane to sane among the worst class of 
criminals. 

Now, it happened fortunately for my present purpose that, in 
the year 1862, I obtained permission from the late Sir Joshua Jebb 
to procure a complete census of the criminals occupying the several 
convict prisons on the 3lst March of that year. The information thus 
obtained related to the sex and ages of the convicts; to the fitness 
or unfitness of the men for labour; to the mental and bodily con- 
dition of men and women; and to the crimes for which they were 
undergoing punishment. In a paper which I read at.a meeting of 
the Social Science Association held in London in that year, I was 
able to avail myself of the favourable opportunity thus afforded me, 
and to place on record the ages of the convict population, male and 
female ; their state of mind and body; the crimes with which these 
states had become associated; the mortality to which they were 
subject from pulmonary consumption, and from all causes; and the 
relation of that mortality to the deaths occurring from the same 
causes in England, in London, and in the parts of London most 
likely to be inhabited by the destitute and criminal classes. 

I now proceed to make use of the figures of this census, as the 
basis of a further inquiry into the relation of insanity and crime.* 

On the day of the census (31st March, 1862), there were in all 
the convict prisons 5,952 male, and 1,218 female, prisoners; out of 
which numbers 243 men and 29 women were returned as of weak 
mind, insane, or epileptic. Now, if we count all these persons as of 
unsound mind, we obtain a ratio of 40°8 per 1,000 for men, 23°8 for 
women, and 37°9 for men and women together; or, in round 
numbers, 41, 24, and 38 per thousand for the three respectively. 

But to these figures it is necessary to make certain additions ; 
for the whole body of prisoners in the convict establishments on the 
81st March, 1862, must be considered as the residue of criminals 
brought, to trial during some years preceding, of whom a certain 
number had been acquitted on the ground of insanity, and a still 
larger number had been found insane by the medical officers of the 
several prisons, and sent to lunatic asylums. 

A calculation based on the ratio borne by acquittals on the 
ground of insanity to convictions, as set forth in the “Judicial 


* «On some Results of a Recent Census of the Population of the Convict 
Prisons in England; and especially on the Rate of Mortality at Present Prevailing 
among Convicts.” By W. A. Guy, M.B., Medical Superintendent of Millbank 
Prison. “Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, 1862.” 
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“* Statistics,” shows that the addition required to be made under this 
head is not large. It does not exceed 16 in the case of male, and 8 
in the case of female, convicts.* 

After these additions, the numbers of insane and of sane prisoners - 
of either sex will stand as follows :— 





Tapie iT. 
Males. Females. Males and Females. 
Insane. Sane. Insane. Sane. Insane. Sane. 





ID VINE COUBUIG: sons snpicssztvnscempzecaes 243 272 | 6,898 
Add acquittals on the 6 a - 
ground of insanity ........ : 4 
259 296 | 6,898 








The addition which ought to be made to the foregoing figures, 
in consequence of certificates of lunacy, and consequent removal to 
asylums, of such convicts as supplied the residues of 5,952 males, 
and 1,218 females found in prison on the 31st March, 1862, cannot 
be calculated with precision: it can only be roughly estimated. I 


* The elements of the calculation referred to in the text are contained in the 
following tables :— 


1. Convicts, 31st March, 1862. 





Males: Females. Males and 














Females. 
Crimes attended with violence..............0...0008 1,761 122 1,883 
» not attended with violence ................ 4,056 1,082 5,138 
BRO IA 5; coset heesuuatiect eed Tames enact oe aes 136 14 149 
55952. 1,218 7,170 





2. Acquitted as Insane and Convicted in the Thirty Years 1836-65. 


Acquitted as 





qeusne. Convicted. 

Crimes attended with violence ..........cccccceee 303 64,691 
» not attended with violence ................ 140 442,197 
POD 2 cdiic gees on inpnstke sigan eee 83 3,330 





Assuming the acquittals on the ground of insanity in the three classes of Table I 
to have borne the same proportion to the numbers convicted and sent to the convict 
prisons as the acquittals and convictions respectively bear to each other in Table IT, a 
simple series of calculations gives us the round number 24, to be divided among the 
two sexes in the proportion of 16 and 8 (40°8 and 23°8 approximating to the 
ratio of 2 to 1). 
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am much assisted in making this rough estimate by a published 
memorandum of the late Sir Joshua Jebb,* from which it appears 
that in the year 1860 (two years prior to the census) the whole 
convict male population, or (to speak more exactly) a number 
equivalent to the whole, was renewed at the rate of 36 per cent. per 
annum, and a number equivalent to the whole female convict 
population at the quicker rate of 45 per cent. per annum. Of the 
males, 296 were transported to Western Australia; and there were 
discharged, on expiration of sentence and on ticket of leave res-, 
pectively, 1,588 and 677 males, and 246 and 167 females. It further 
appears from this memorandum that, in 1859, the number of male 
convicts sent to Western Australia, Bermuda, and Gibraltar 
amounted to no less than 644, that number being itself much less 
than in the years preceding.t Seeing, then, that only two years 
prior to the taking of the census the male convict population was 
being renewed in somewhat less than three years, and the female 
population in little more than two, we shall make a very liberal 
addition to the figures just stated, if we place to the credit of the 
criminal residue of 3lst March, 1862, all the removals to lunatic 
asylums in the three years preceding. Now, I have ascertained that 
the numbers for these three years amounted to 100; and that of 
this number 11 were women and 89 men. On adding these figures 
to those of Table III, we obtain the following results :— 


* “Memorandum on Different Questions Relative to the Management and 
“ Disposal of Convicts, &c., &c.” By Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B., &., &c., Chairman 
of the Directors, 1861. 

+ The following is a condensed statement of the figures relating to this year 
1860 :— 








Males. | Females. 





























In convict prisons, 1st January, 1860.... 6,934 1,188 
Received during the year ............eeee 2,504: Kot 
) 9,438 1,719 
Disposed of during the year... 2,731 436 
Remaining, 31st December, 1860............ 6,707 1,283 
Removed to lunatic asylums..................+ 41. 2 
Pardoned on medical grounds ................ 26 —: 
AS ac Feo san, goat ass sncauonieyeeugsyakintensigy a+ 83 19 
Sentence CXPIred — .....c.cecerseroneenennepersosoons 1,588 24.6 
Released under an order of licence........ 677 167 
Sent to Western Australia .........:. 296 — 
Other causes of removal (escapes, &c.) , 20 3 
Remaining, 3lst December, 1860............ 6,707 1,283 
WC a eR oe RAR AE 9,438 1,719 
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TABLE IV. 





Males 
and Females. 


Males. Females. 


Insane. | Sane. | Insane.| Sane. | Insane.| Sane. 


cf | ee Cee 


By the census, and by acquittals 
on the ground of insanity ........ Bg) SOO ST AROS 208 eee 


Add insane certified in the three g 
Fouts AB59-61 6s... 9 


=_— II = TOO = 


———— | Sf | 





By these additions to the figures of the census, the ratio of 
insane male convicts is raised from 41 to 61 per 1,000; of insane 
female convicts from 24 to 40 per 1,000; and of the two sexes 
taken together to 57 per 1,000; and these figures may be taken to 
represent the extreme ratio of insane to sane among the worst class 
of English criminals. I believe that they are greatly in excess of 
the truth ; but I am unable to say by how much they go beyond 
it. : 

b. Insanity among Criminals compared with Insanity among other 
Classes of Society—As we possess some data by which to estimate 
the ratio of sane to insane persons in the general population, and 
also among the class of paupers, I shall treat this division of my 
subject under the two heads thus suggested. 

The ratio of insane to sane among the population of England 
may be ascertained with some approach to accuracy by combining 
the data furnished by the Commissioners in Lunacy, the Poor Law 
Board, and the census of convict prisons.* In order to make this 
estimate as complete as our necessary ignorance of the number of 
insane persons among the general population who are not brought 
under the cognizance of any public body will allow, we ought to add 
an unascertained number of insane criminals at all times to be 
found in the county and borough gaols. Now, if we take the 
ascertained population of these gaols in 1861 as our guide, we may 
estimate their inmates at this date at 20,000, which number at the 
low rate of 1 per cent. will yield 200 insane persons to be added 
to the general muster-roll of the same class in England. The 
number of insane persons in England and Wales for 1867 may 
therefore be stated approximatively as follows :— 


* 1. “Twenty-second Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy for 1867,” 
published June, 1868; 2. “Twentieth Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 
“1867-68 ;” 3. “ Census of the Population of the Convict Prisons in England,” 
previously cited. 
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TABLE V 
BEAMING. QUINCE GN ANY AUC ES, oc oreo scasay ces «sah ccs anise su sWhercaeeann de agesonesiehebaas 5,919 
(“ Report of Commissioners in Lunacy, Summary,” p. 106) 
Insane’ paupers. Tumatics and iit), <....4:.c.ss0.esverssorswdesstnsoarsoroeoeoses 41,276 
(“ Report of the Poor Law Board,” p. 12) 
Weak-minded, insane, and epileptic ...........ccecerssessscapresvanevscasesenees 292 
(As in the “ Census of Convict Prisons,” 1862) 
OG FOr COUNTY ALC DOLOUS LAOIS. 1<.......0.c00tsiaerarcsossssuudeserssogresesel 2.00 
Potable. ailiche.duiandivalds..20 pe 47,667* 





This total of 47,667 represents, be it understood, the aggregate 
of lunatics and idiots; and as, among the insane pauper population 
which forms so large a proportion of the whole, the insane who are 
designated as “lunatics” constitute, as nearly as possible, three- 
fourths of the whole, BP AL S64 = 35,758, or a number nearly 
approaching to it, may be taken as the figure to compare with the 
census of convicts. Now, as the estimated population of England 
and Wales for the year 1867 amounted to 21,429,508, the number 
of insane distinguished as “lunatics”? will be 1°67 per 1,000 of the 
population; and if the lunatics in the whole population admitted 
of comparison with the insane among the convicts, we should have 
the ratio of insane to sane criminals (57 per 1,000) thirty-four 
times as great as the ratio of lunatics to the whole population of 
England: or, if we take half the population to represent the adults 
which supply the convict prisons, we shall still have the criminal 
lunatics in excess in the high proportion of 17 to 1. But, in truth, 
the convict population does not admit of being thus compared 
with the general population; for the mass of insane convicts consists 
of imbeciles retained in confinement till the expiration of their 
sentences, and admits of no comparison with the lunatics of the 
general population, consisting, as it does, of the slow accumulation 
of men and women, the survivors of those who, for years previously, 
had been discharged cured or had died early. All then that can 
be safely said on this head is, that the disproportion between the 
ratio of insane to sane convicts and the ratio of lunatics to the 
population is so great as to justify the assertion, in general terms, 


* This number falls far short of the true total of insane persons in England 
and Wales; for not only are there many lunatics among the wealthier classes 
who have not been brought under the notice of the Lunacy Commission, but the 
weak-minded, insane, and epileptic inmates of our prisons, who must exceed 
280 in number, form, there is good reason to believe, only a small fraction 
(say 1 in 10) of the same classes roaming about the country under the slang 
names of half-sharps and dozeys, living by doles in the day time, using the casual 
wards of the union as sleeping places at their pleasure, and committing, or taking 
part in, the worst offences against the law. 
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that the criminal population is much more liable to insanity than 
the community at large. 

If now we turn from the general population to the pnnlntion of 
paupers, concerning whose lability to insanity we possess very 
accurate information, we shall probably obtain some instruction of 
the same general character, interesting, but necessarily inexact. 

The pauper community, like a morass which holds the stagnant 
waters from running streams, is made up of the children of vice or 
misfortune; of able-bodied adults who cannot find work or will not 
exert themselves to obtain it; of all the sick from all classes of 
society who have failed, or refused to make, any provision for the 
future; and of aged persons, the worn out culprits of society mixed 
with a few victims of misfortune. This strange community naturally 
attracts to itself the idiot, the imbecile, and the lunatic; and 
becomes the temporary resort of all of these who are too poor to 
defray the charges of the private asylum. Among the class of 
paupers, then, we may expect to find insanity in all its forms at a 
maximum ; and it cannot but prove instructive to compare this 
exceptional class with the convict population. 

Now we learn that out of a population of 963,200 paupers in 
receipt of out-door and in-door relief on the Ist January, 1867, no 
less than 30,905 were lunatics, as distinguished from idiots (10,371 
in number).* ‘This gives us the ratio of 32 per 1,000, or somewhat 
in excess of half the ratio (57 per 1,000) obtaining among the 
convict population. But on referring to the population returns for 
1861,+ it will be seen that of the in-door pauper population only 
one-fifth are of the ages (20—45) of the mass of the convict popula- 
tion. So that the ratio of the “lunatic” paupers to the pauper 
population of these ages will be found to rise, to no less than 160 
per 1,000, or nearly three times the ratio prevailing among our 
convicts. If, then, these figures were adopted as a rough approxi- 
mation to the truth, it would follow that the convicts, though much 
more liable to insanity than the general population of which they 
form a part, are much less liable than the young and middle aged 
adults among the inmates of our workhouses. 

ce. The Orimes of Insane Convicts.—The returns from the convict 
prisons which furnished. the materials for the census of 1862, put 
us in possession of facts relating to the ages of men and women, 
their mental and bodily condition, and the crimes for which they 
were undergoing punishment; also, in the case of male convicts, 
their fitness or unfitness for labour. It will be convenient to treat 
first of the men, and then of the women. 

* < Twentieth Annual Report of the Poor Law Board,” p. 12. 


+ Table XXXVI, p. xcvi, of Summary Tables in vol. ii, showing the ages of 
male and female in-door paupers. 
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Male Convicts—The 5,952 male convicts of March, 1862, con- 
sisted of 217 military offenders, and 5,735 civilians. The two classes 
are thrown together in the tables of the essay cited at p-. 163, and 
in the earlier part of this paper. I shall now separate the military 
offenders as having been guilty of crimes not strictly comparable 
with those committed by the other convicts. But, in doing so, 
I shall take occasion to compare the bodily and mental condition of 
the two classes. 


TABLE VI. 
Ce serine aa aE PT Te AS Se) 


| Ditto per 1,000. 
Civilians. | Military. 





Civilians. | Military. 








1. Weak-minded, insane, and epileptic ....| 235 8 41 37 

2. Subjects of scrofula and chronic disease) 657 7 115 32 

3. Subject to deformity or defect, 20 93 
original or acquired .............ssss- 1444 706 

4. Not suffering from disease, iain Jos 


GE WORE COT hr 6 5 esbastsbs hoo. sccactones ec 182 593 839 





The figures of this table are very instructive. They show that 
the process of recruiting which transforms the civilian into a 
soldier, while it eliminates a large proportion of the subjects of 
bodily disease and defect, does not shut out any appreciable propor- 
tion of those who suffer from disorders of the mind and nervous 
system: and this instructive fact will appear in a still clearer light 
if we resolve the figures of the first line of the table into their con- 
stituent parts, as is done in Table VII. 


TasLeE VII. 








Ditto per 1,000. 
Civil. Military. 
Civil. Military. 








PWV Co UREN OGL Sh vcoecsty cso ioe ban ines Reto oes 160 6 28 28 
PRIN bo tales Moe feted WN asda nhinancada ; 14 1 z 5 
Bere OMS cress. bl asostcacsaoptigrtaovestsreninaetes- 61 1 16 5 





Thus, then, it appears that the 217 military offenders and the 
5»735 civilians contributed to the convict population of 1862 pre- 
cisely the same proportion of men of weak mind. And we may 
infer from this that there are to be found among the population 
which supplies us both with criminals and soldiers about 28 in the 
thousand of men of weak mind not yet recognised as proper objects 
for the lunatic asylum. Some of these men, characterised in the 
picturesque language of the medicant-thief community as hal/-sharps, 
are, to my knowledge, very hard to understand. They are a puzzle 
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to doctors, magistrates, and recruiting officers alike :—plausible 
beggars, adroit thieves, extremely dangerous and costly members of 
the community. We shall know more about them and understand 
them better presently. 

I now proceed to deal with the residue of male convicts which 
remains after excluding military offenders and others under punish- 
ment for offences which in 1862 I found it hard to classify, and 
which I then arranged in a class by themselves under the heading 
“other offences.” After deducting these two classes and four 
malingerers whose offences were not specified in the returns, I find 
that I have to deal with 5,598 male convicts, whose crimes I arrange 
under the following heads :—- 


TasBLe VIII. 
Rape and Cattle, cee 
other and other 
Sheep, and Crimes | Fraudulent 
oe HEWN: Horse Burglary. gee Offences. 
- ; wil 
Naturam. Stealing. Violence. 
Affections of the mind ss, 
and nervous system 18 13 9 38 +9 125 
Scrofula and chronic 
diseases of the heart iz, 13 12 125 54 419 
SUGGS. ..5. sas. s: 
Deformities and de- | 
fects, congenital or 49 21 47 230 128 929 
RCGUITCA sg occigpssneoues f 
Not suffering from any 
disease or defect .... 80 68 116 671 aon 2,064 








Ditto per 1,000 of each Class. 


Rape and | Cattle, Here 
other and other 
Sheep, and . Crimes | Fraudulent 
Offences Arson. Horse Burglary. | + ended | Offences. 
contra ‘ with 
Naturam, Stealing. Violence. 
Affections of the mind 
and nervous system J | 79 7 39 re se 7 
Scrofula and chronic 
diseases of the heart 19 20 19 197 85 660 
and: langso2:20..0tha 
Deformities and de- 
fects, congenital or 35 15 33 164 go 663 
DEQUIPEM losicccsteve 
Not suffering from any 
disease or defect .... rd 35 wa fii be 





In the following table I separate the first class into its three 
constituents—the weak-minded, insane, and epileptic; and I obtain 
the following figures :— 
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TasBLE IX. 
Homicide 
Catt and other | # 
Rape, &c. | Arson. ‘ s Burglary. | Crimes preuae ent 
Stealing. of Offences. 
Violence. 
Weak-minded ............... 15 TY 6 28 17 81 
SD OBO 02S oscasat teat ae Sous I 1 — 2 8 
BOBO oie ccssccorrsiovsa viens 3 1 2 7 10 36 
Ditto per 1,000 of each Class. 
eee 
Cattl and other 
Rape, &c. | Arson. z ; Burglary. |} Crimes rages 
Stealing. of Offences. 
Violence. 
Weak-minded ..........0.0. 95 Or" 838 177 108 513 
TLCS preas eases et a, 77 77 = 154 616 
BUMCP AC a5. ccsecet jaca ness sos02 34 17 34 121 172 621 





From the first of these two tables we learn that the men who 
suffer from diseases of the mind and nervous system are 
specially addicted to sexual offences, to arson, and to acts of violence 
other than burglary ; also in a less marked degree to cattle stealing ; 
while they take the lowest rank only in burglary and in fraudulent 
offences which may be presumed to require the maximum of fore- 
thought and contrivance. 

The second table shows that it is to the weak-minded members 
of this mixed class that we are to attribute in a special manner the 
sexual offences, the fire-raisings, and the burglaries ; to the epileptic 
the crimes of violence; to the insane the cattle stealings; to the 
insane and epileptic nearly equally the group of fraudulent offences. 

I should attach more importance to these figures were it not for 
the smallness of the numbers in the case especially of the insane. 
But if, for the mixed class of weak-minded, insane, and epileptic of 
Table VIII we substitute the weak-minded of Table IX, and place 
each class of criminals in the order of the figures which represent 
their crimes, we obtain the following curious results :— 


SEXUAL OFFENCES. 
Weak-minded, 95; deformed, &c., 35; healthy, 24; scrofulous, &c., 19. 


ARSON. 
Weak-minded, 70; scrofulous, &c., and healthy, each 20; deformed, &c., 15. 


CATTLE STEALING. 
Weak-minded, 38; healthy, 35; deformed, &c., 33 ; scrofulous, &c., 19. 


HOMICIDAL AND VIOLENT AoTS. 
Weak-minded, 108; healthy, 100; deformed, &., 90; scrofulous, &c., 85. 
N 2 
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BURGLARY. 
Healthy, 201; scrofulous, &c., 197; weak-minded, 177 ; deformed, &c., 164. 


FRAUDULENT OFFENCES. 
Deformed, &c., 663 ; scrofulous, &c., 660; healthy, 620; weak-minded, 513. 


Hence it appears that in four out of six groups the weak- 
minded head the lists, and that they are addicted to sexual offences 
by comparison with the healthy in the ratio of 4 to 1; to arson in 
the ratio of 34 to 1; to cattle stealing in the ratio of 38 to 35; to 
acts of violence in the ratio of 108 to 100; while in the crime of 
burglary the weak-minded approach the healthy as 177 approxi- 
mates to 201. I hazard the opinion, not without some authority 
from special cases which have come under my observation, that the 
criminal who is reputed sound in mind and body often associates the 
weak-minded with himself in the crimes of burglary and cattle 
stealing, and in such fraudulent offences as passing bad coin. It 
may be well, before I quit this first division of my subject, to place 
the facts contained in Table VIII in a more simple form by sub- 
stituting for the four groups in that table the three groups of weak- 
minded, healthy, and diseased and deformed. 


TABLE X. 
| Cattle Homicidal | Fraudulent 
; glary. d 
Rape, &c. | Arson aang: Burglary 2 Wat 
Weak-minded _............ 1g 11 6 28 17 81 
TN oo ah Bbc staoms cs 80 68 116 671 331 2,064, 
Diseased and deformed 61 34, 59 355 182 1,348 


Ditto per 1,000 of each Class. 


Cattle Homicidal | fraudulent 




















R , F glary. 
BPS) Shu lA reaR Stealing. Rurglary Violent Acts.| Offences. 
Weak-minded  ............ 95 70 38 177 108 513 
PA GANG a. ue ooesc acts 24 20 35 201 I0O 620 
Diseased and deformed z7 17 26 181. 87 662 


Female Convicts—To prepare the tables in the essay so often 
referred to for my present purpose, it is only necessary to deduct 
from the 1,218 female convicts the five whose crimes were not 
referred to any distinct class, one malingerer, one cattle stealer, and 
one convicted of aiding a rape. This deduction made, we have 
1,210 female convicts to arrange in tabular form in accordance with 
their mental and bodily state and the crimes for which they were 
undergoing punishment in the year 1862. 
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The following table is the counterpart of Table VIII :— 
TaBLe Xf. 





Violent | Fraudulent 


Arson, | Burglary. 
? Sry: | Offences. | Offences. 











Affections of the mind and nervous system | 1 2 2 24, 
Scrofula and chronic diseases of the heart 

anid lamas? PANE Lo tad.. Oa Obs c 7 ee 
Deformities and defects, congenital or 

SUC ORUEOO goo banc ad ances sone sa -oodeuem loins 2 *S 1st 
Not suffering from any disease or defect ....| 9 38 | 53 814 


Ditto per 1,000 of each Class. 


| Violent |} Fraudulent 


Arson. | Burglary. | Ofences. | Offences. 





Affections of the mind and nervous system .| 34 69 69 828 
Scrofula and chronic diseases of the heart 19 86 846 
IVE AIG 5. csp 5 savneniie vs Ble ee Me 
Deformities and defects, congenital or 
EIGEN) Serene ae nC ERO CATR ) cea a e Be - 
Not suffering from any disease or defect...) 10 42 58 890 





It will be seen that between Table VIII and Table XI there 
are some coincidences and some divergences. The column which, 
in both tables, marks the crime of arson, exhibits the convicts 
mentally affected as specially addicted to this dangerous and 
destructive practice. Again, Table XI shows the class of fraudu- 
lent offences in exactly the same order as Table VIII, and the 
female convicts mentally affected, like men of the same class, to 
be least addicted to fraudulent offences. On the other hand, women 
of this class are found to stand at the head of the colamn which 
comprises burglars and housebreakers, probably because, as house- 
keepers, they become associated with burglars of the other sex. 
Lastly, Table XI shows the females subject to bodily disease to be 
most addicted to crimes of violence, in lieu of the mentally affected 
who head the corresponding column in Table VIII. To this class 
of crimes the healthy women are least addicted, and the diseased 
and deformed among them, most. 

As the number of women subject to affections of the mind and 
nervous system is very small, I shall not enter mto any further 
analysis of the crimes of female convicts. Of the two sexes, com- 
pared with each other, it may suffice to state that fraudulent offences 
are in excess among women as compared with the same class among 
men, in about the proportion of 3 to 2; that the ratio is inverted in 
the case of the crime of arson; while crimes attended with violence 
(not comprising burglary) count as 10 to 7 in the case of men and 
women. 
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The crimes of healthy, diseased, and weak-minded convicts, 
male and female, are shown in the following plan, in which the 
- unshaded parts[_] relate to the healthy, the dark parts Jj to 
the diseased and deformed, and the shaded parts 7/7, to the weak- 
minded: and, if we take the diagram relating to fraud among males 
as an illustration, the shaded part represents the fraudulent offences 
committed by the weak-minded out of 1,000 crimes of all kinds; 
this, added to the unshaded spaces, shows the same offences as 
committed by the healthy ; and the entire block (shaded light and 
dark), the frauds committed by the diseased and deformed. 


Male Convicts (1,000). 


DUPZIALY sd. covastercauedargescanie 





Homicide, &e. 


Y 


Fraud i YY Wy ee 
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Female Convicts (1,000). 
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Before I proceed to the second division of my subject—The 
Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases—I shall offer a brief summary 
of the results to which the inquiries of this first part appear to have 
led. 

1. That the ratio of insane to sane criminals, when estimated by 
the number acquitted on the ground of insanity or found or 
declared insane soon after trial, ranges from 56 to 14,520 per 
100,000; the high proportion of 143 per cent. being attained in 
trials for murder. 

2. That the higher ratios obtain in the case of murder; attempts 
to murder and maim; arson, and other malicious offences against 
property ; and assaults: these offences being placed in the order of 
the lability to insanity. On the other hand, the crimes which 
show the lowest ratio (these too being placed in the same order) 
are forgery, &c.; offences against property without violence; and 
offences against property with violence. 

3. That among those acquitted on the ground of insanity, the - 
higher ratios prevail in the case of assaults; murder; arson and 
malicious offences against property; and attempts to murder, 
maim, &c.: these also in the order of their frequency. 

4. That according to a very liberal estimate, based on a census 
of convict prisons taken in 1862, the ratio of sane to sane pro- 
bably does not exceed 61 per 1,000 in the case of male convicts ; 
40 per 1,000 in the case of female convicts; and 57 per 1,000 for 
the two sexes taken together: or approximatively, 6, 4, and 6 per 
cent. 

5. That the ratio of insane to sane convicts is so large as com- 
pared with the ratio of insane to sane among the general population 
as to justify the statement that the criminal population contains a 
much larger proportion of insane members than the community at 
large. 

6. That convicts, though much more liable to insanity than the 
general population of which they form a part, are much less lable 
to it than the young and middle-aged adults among the inmates of 
our workhouses. 

7. That the ratio of weak-minded to other convicts is exactly 
the same in the case of soldiers and civilians. 

8. That among male convicts the weak-minded are found spe- 
cially addicted to sexual offences, and arson; and, in a less degree, 
to cattle stealing, and offences attended by violence. 

9. That, among female convicts, the insane are also specially 
addicted to arson. 

10. That the weak-minded and insane, both among male and 
female convicts, are less given to crimes marked by fraud. 

11. That, on comparing men with women, women are found to 
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be addicted to fraudulent offences in the proportion of 3 to 2; while 
men are more given to arson in the ratio also of 3 to 2, and tc 
crimes attended with violence in the proportion of 10 to 7. 


II.—On the Plea of “Insanity in Oriminal Cases. 


Under this head, I shall examine the question, whether the 
admission of the plea of insanity in criminal cases encourages 
crime. The facts which I shall make use of for this purpose are 
taken from the summary table to be found in the ‘“ Judicial 
“‘ Statistics’ in the successive volumes from the year 1836 to the 
year 1867 inclusive, in the two columns of that table headed 
respectively “ Acquitted as Insane,” and “ Found or Declared 
“ Insane ;” that is to say, acquitted at the trial, or soon after it. 
I shall begin by presenting these facts for the thirty-two years 
comprised in the reports, in a tabular form, in which I shall show 
first, for each year, the sum of the two classes found insane at or 
after the trial; then these figures reduced to the uniform standard 
of 20,000,000, being an approximation to the population of England 
and Wales out of which these insane criminals have come; and 
lastly these figures, thus corrected, grouped in periods of two, four, 
eight, sixteen, and three years respectively. The table, which con- 
sists wholly of round numbers, is the first (A) of the Appendix. 

Now there is one fact which is patent on the face of this table, 
whether we examine the first column of the figures, as given in the 
‘* Judicial Statistics ;’ or the second column, which shows the ratio 
per twenty million of inhabitants; or the subsequent columns, which 
exhibit these ratios in different groups of years :—the first figure in 
every column is larger than the last; in other words, there were 
more persons found insane at or after trial in 1836 than in 1867, in 
1836-37 than in 1866-67, in the four years 1836-39 than in the four 
years 1864-67, in the eight years at the beginning of the series than 
in the eight years at the end of it; and, again, in every group of 
three years at the head of the table as compared with the corre- 
sponding group at the tail of it. To show the degree of difference, 
it will suffice to point out that the corrected figures for 1836 are 
exactly double the corresponding figures for 1867. Another fact 
which reveals itself with equal clearness on the very face of the 
table, is the fluctuating character of its figures, and the absence of 
any long series of increase or decrease. Thus, in the first column, 
we have such figures for two successive years as 40 and 26, 38 and 
22; and, in the second column, 42 and 30, 47 and 30, 24 and ie 
but we cannot pick out from the first four columns any instance of a 
continuous increase or decrease extending beyond four years, or four 
periods of years. But the most remarkable feature in this table is 
the progressive decrease of the last figures, rendered very distinct 
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when the years are thrown into groups of two or more years. In 
the column of two years the number of insane falls, with fluctua- 
tions, from 77 in 1854-55 to 43 in 1866-67; and in the column of 
four years, without fluctuation, from 150 in 1852-55 to 99 in 
1864-67. In the column of eight years there is a fall from 292 to 
216. If, then, the remarkable fluctuations in the figures of the 
table, the shortness of the periods of increase or decrease, and the 
falling off of the numbers in later years, as shown by every column 
of the table, were taken (as it is not unreasonable that they should 
be) as good reasons for thinking that crime has not been encouraged 
by the admission of the plea of insanity,in criminal cases, the ex- 
perienced worker with figures would feel that he ought not to rest 
satisfied with this inference, however plausible it may appear at 
first sight. The fluctuations, and the short periods of increase 
or decrease—may they not possibly be traced to causes acting at 
short intervals? and the falling off in numbers which marks the 
last third of the table—may it not be due to some cause wholly 
unconnected with the plea of insanity ? and may not that be found 
to be some new state of things coming into play at or about the two 
years 1854-55, or in the very year 1855? Let us first see what 
light is thrown on this question if we divide the whole body of 
crimes into two groups, the first consisting of crimes characterised 
by passion, violence, and malice, the second by fraud: placing in the 
first class murder and murderous attempts, manslaughter, assaults, 
sexual offences, burglary, and arson, with a few others; in the 
second, larceny, forgery, receiving stolen goods, and several similar 
offences. These two classes form the staple of Table B of the 
Appendix, in which also the figures have been reduced to a uniform 
standard of twenty millions. 

Now, while the first column of this table, which records the 
facts relating to crimes of passion, violence, and malice, displays, on 
a cursory examination, no remarkable falling off in the figures, the 
second column, which relates to fraudulent offences, shows, for the 
year 1856, a sudden decline from 15 to 4, followed by low figures 
subject to considerable fluctuations. The cause of this sudden fall 
and continuous decline is found in the operation of the Criminal 
Justice Act (18 and 19 Vict., cap. exxvi), which empowered justices 
of the peace at petty sessions, and metropolitan police magistrates, 
to deal summarily with cases of simple larceny where the value of 
the property stolen does not exceed 5s., and with cases where the 
value exceeds that amount, the accused pleading guilty. This Act 
of Parliament came into full operation in the year 1856 (it bears 
date 14th August, 1855); and it was in that year that the fall 
from 15 to 4 took place. That it was competent to bring about 
this considerable reduction may be inferred from the fact that the 
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total commitments, or cases brought under the jurisdiction of the 
criminal courts, fell from 29,359 (the number in 1854) to 25,972 
in 1855, to 19,437 in 1856, and to 17,855 in 1858, 1857 having been 
marked by a slight increase of 832 over the year preceding. The 
reduction from 1854 to 1858 amounted to no less than 11,504 out 
of 29,359. 

The bearing of this act of parliament on the number of persons 
found insane must have been considerable; for it had the effect of 
sending straight to prison more than a third of those persons who 
had previously been detained for trial by jury at sessions or assizes, 
under circumstances favourable to the outbreak or detection of 
insanity ; and it is worthy of remark that the reduction of cases of 
insanity among the class of fraudulent offenders from 46 in the 
three years prior to 1855, to 15 in the three years subsequent to it, 
is a very close fractional approximation to the total reduction in the 
number of committals (from 25,972 to 17,855, or 8,117) in the years 
1855-58. In both cases the fractional reduction was somewhat less 
than one-third. 

We have thus made a forward step in our inquiry; and may for 
the present dismiss the class of fraudulent offences with the remark 
that while, as a general rule, and taking one year with another, the 
smaller class of offences marked by passion, violence and malice, 
yields a larger number of cases of insanity, the far larger class of 
fraudulent offences furnishes fewer such cases; but that both classes 
exhibit the same kind of fiuctuations from year to year, as is very 
clearly seen when the figures of the table are thrown into the form 
of curves. The lines of the two curves for the first twenty-years 
are seen to intermix and touch each other; whereas, after 1855, 
they separate widely. The column of crimes of violence exhibits 
every degree of annual fluctuation between the numbers 27 and 12; 
the column of fraudulent offences like fluctuations between 22 
and 8. 

In this close resemblance between the figures of the first two 
columns of the table during the space of twenty years, I recognise 
a forcible argument in favour of the safety to the public of enter- 
taining the plea of insanity : for among the cases represented in the 
first column are to be found all those acquittals on the ground of 
insanity which most excited the public mind, and gave rise to the 
most serious misgivings ; while the second column consists wholly 
of cases in which the public had no cognizance whatever of the faet 
of insanity having been made the subject of inquiry. In other 
words, the complete publicity attending the acquittal of such men 
as McNaughten and Dadd, and such women as Martha Brixey; the 
escape from the gallows of Oxford and Francis, and from the lash of 
Lieutenant Pate, seems to have left no mark on the column which 
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registers their cases that is not equally impressed on the column 
that records the madness of the unnoticed petty thief, or practitioner 
of the many forms of fraud. 

Let us now see whether this fair inference from the figures of 
this table is, or is not, borne out by a critical study and examination 
of the elements of which the first column consists. The crimes 
comprised in this column are :—l. Murder, attempts to kill and 
injure, manslaughter, and assaults. 2. Sexual offences, including 
rape, and offences contra natwram. 3. Burglary and housebreaking ; 
and, 4. Arson and a small number of other malicious offences. In 
Table C of the Appendix, the numbers of the insane who have 
committed these several crimes are given, first for each year of the 
series of thirty-two years from 1836 to 1867, and then for groups 
of three years beginning, in one series, with 1836, in the other with 
1838, so as to present two distinct sets of figures, and thus avoid 
any imputation of unfairness in preparing the table for examination 
and analysis. In consequence of the smallness of the figures in 
some of the columns, I have not reduced them to a uniform 
standard of population. 

I shall presently make this correction in respect of the groups 
of three years; but will first observe of the table as it stands, that 
it shows the same remarkable fluctuations from year to year as the 
earlier tables did: in the first column such successive figures as 
8 and 18, 12 and 28, 19 and 10, 18 and 8; in the second column, 
such as 1 and 6; in the third, 4 one year, and o the next, with no 
case in four successive years; and in the fourth and fifth columns, 
a like state of things. But when we examine the triads of years, 
we observe a tendency to increase, which will be more readily 
estimated if we arrange them in double horizontal columns, con- 
trasting the first with the last, the second with the last but one, 
and so on; the exceptions to the rule of increase being indicated — 
by the sign (<) for decrease, and (=) for equality. 








Tasie XII. 
Triads of Years, Triads of Years, 
beginning with 1836. beginning with 1838, 
wwii [8 8 8 & 8<|B RBS 
The other crimes... {5< 14 18 16 10 | BS1l 1s 16 16 
Sexual offences .... { o< = i 3 , = ee - : < 
Burglary, &e. ........ eae = ; 4 << a ; i= - 
ATROMs GC. .ocesserseee { yd = a : : : : 2 a tr 
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The rule then (except in the cases of sexual offences and 
burglary, taken by themselves), is one of increase, but increase 
consistent with marked fluctuations from one triad to another. 

But if we were to assume that this tendency to increase was 
due to the admission of the plea of insanity, and the encouragement 
to crime thence arising, we should have to admit that greater 
disparity shows itself in respect of the crime of arson, in which 
the fact of insanity being found at or after trial excites little 
public interest, than in respect of murder and the crimes allied to 
it, which, when the plea of insanity is set up, attract to themselves 
extreme publicity, and give rise to lively controversy. Nor ought 
we to overlook the fact that the figures in all the columns of 
Table XIV exhibit fluctuations scarcely consistent with the notion 
of encouragement acting either continuously, or renewed at short — 
intervals, by cases provoking more or less discussion at every fresh 
Se€Ssi0nN OF assize. 

I now proceed to display the facts relating to the crime of 
murder, and the plea of insanity, as set up at and after trial; and I 
will mark the years in which the cases that have most attracted 
public attention have occurred. This is done in Table D of the 
Appendix. 

The figures in all the columns of this table show the same 
fluctuations, and the same tendency to increase, as was seen in 
former tables. By gathering together the groups of three years into 
larger groups of six and twelve, and making use of the corrected 
figures, we arrive at the numbers shown in the following table :— 


TABLE XIII. 





From 1836. From 1838. 


88 14 17 82 88 28 580: 88 80) 22)).10 .20 24-86. 32.81. 87,21, 85 25 
47 49 66 68 52 39 60 63 58 63 
SNE Cen Se See Na eae! 

96 120 99 121 





The tendency to increase is sufficiently shown by the figures of 
this table. The assumed population of twenty millions yields an 
increasing number of insane murderers, the increase, when one 
group of twelve years is compared with another, amounting to 
about one-fifth. But that this increase is not dependent on encou- 
ragement afforded by the acquittal of insane homicides, is apparent 
on the very face of the table, in which I have placed opposite the 
years, 1843, 1845, 1855, and 18638, the names of McNaughten, 
Brixey, Buranelli, and Townley, as notorious cases that gave rise, 
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when they occurred, to an amount of controversy which must have 
carried the fact of their acquittal or condemnation into every house- 
hold in which public affairs are heard or talked of. 

Now those who think that to entertain the plea of insanity is to 
encourage the crime of murder, must suppose the encouragement 
to take effect on persons either of sound or of unsound mind: if of 
sound mind, it will show itself by the figures which record the 
trials for murder; if of unsound mind, by those which record the 
numbers found insane at or after trial. An increase in the figures 
for the year following some famous trial, would be evidence of 
encouragement; a decrease would indicate discouragement. 

I will, therefore, present, in a tabular form, the figures for the 
year preceding the trials, those for the year of the trials (distin- 
guished by italic type), and those for the three years following 
them. For the sake of brevity, 1 shall indicate the trials for 
murder (which will comprise both sane and insane criminals) by 
the letter A; those tried for murder, and acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, or found insane soon after their trial, by the letter B; 
and those tried for murder, and murderous assaults, &c., and found 
insane, by the letter C. 


Taste XVIII. 


McNaughten, acquitted, cara & a io 


1843 DP clelalsisisieie’siciclelsieia’ viele cielsislelelisigieieeieie cle sreiersels seeeee Oo 15 23 19 17 26 


Ar 8a 70., 60; 6b 
Townley, sentence commuted, ) 7p 17 eo 9 U1 8 
Wecember, 1363 — Laaccenssteacer- oT gO 27 iekG: 120.018 


A 62>°62 82.70 = 66 


Buranelli, executed, April,1855 ....4 B 14 7 7 14 15 
© 26 27 29 30 29 


: 5 65) «68. T2676 
Martha Brixey, acquitted, J wet . ge 9 Sit 10 5 


BS Love, A tec tear ccc aneacuts ceoncape assets Co 2B Pe eh 18 


These figures, it will be seen, give no sort of support to the popular 
opinion that acquittals or commutations of the sentence of death on 
the ground of insanity afford encouragement to homicidal acts in 
the persons of the sane or the insane, while, on the contrary, 
sentence of death carried into effect would appear to act as a dis- 
eouragement. Thus every figure in the cases of McNaughten and 
Townley, who were not hanged, speaks the language of discourage- 
ment, and two out of three in the case of Buranelli, who was 
executed, the language of encouragement, the third figure yielding 
an uncertain sound. Again, in the case of Martha Brixey, two 
figures out of three speak the language of discouragement, where 
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the opposite result would have been in accordance with the theory. 
Of the four cases there is not one that does not exhibit, for the year 
following the trial, figures in direct opposition to the popular theory 
respecting the victims of insanity; while in one only of the three 
(the case of Martha Brixey) is there any show of support to it as 
respects the whole body of criminals tried for murder and mur- 
derous assaults; and here the increase is only from 65 in the year 
of the trial, to 68 in the year following, with a slow increase in the 
two succeeding years. 

As the four cases which I have just used as tests of the 
opinion that crime finds encouragement in the plea of insanity, were | 
selected prior to any examination of the figures of Table D of the 
Appendix, I may fairly regard them as conclusive; for it is 
extremely improbable that by the selection and lke treatment of 
cases which produced less public excitement, a contrary result 
would be arrived at. 

At this point, then, I shall pause, and endeavour to express in 
few words the conclusions which this second part of my inquiry 
seems to warrant. 

1. That the figures of the “ Judicial Statistics,” which show 
the numbers found insane among those brought to trial for all 
offences, would lead to a false inference that insanity had diminished 
among the population of criminals, if we did not take into account 
the operation of the Criminal Justice Act of 1855, which withdrew 
upwards of a third of our criminals from the sessions and assizes, 
and placed them under circumstances unfavourable to the develop- 
ment and recognition of insanity. 

2. That after the separation of the large number of fraudulent 
offences affected by this Act of Parliament, the numbers found 
insane on or soon after trial for acts of violence, passion, and malice, 
show a tendency to increase at the slow rate of 3 cases in four 
years; but that this increase is subject to interruptions and fluctua- 
tions inconsistent with the idea of encouragement, either acting 
continuously or renewed year by year, by the events of the trials at 
SESSIONS Or aSsizes. | ; 

3. That the interruptions and fluctuations in question are quite 
as observable in the case of crimes which excite little public 
interest or discussion, as in the case of murders or murderous 
assaults. 

4, That on testing the trials that have excited most public 
interest, and led to most discussion, by the figures which represent 
either insane homicides or sane murderers in the year or years 
immediately following, there are no signs of encouragement when 


the penalty of death is not inflicted, or of discouragement when 
it 1s. 
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5. That, on the contrary, the figures would seem to justify the 
inference that neither to the sane nor to the insane class among our 
criminals does the prospect of long imprisonment, or detention for 
life in a lunatic asylum, offer any attraction or temptation; while 
the punishment of death (perhaps only as formerly inflicted) 
seems as if it might have exercised a certain attraction or 
fascination. 

But though, in the presence of such facts as those contained in 
Table XVIII, it is not possible to allege that the admission of the 
plea of insanity encourages crime, and this paper could scarcely be 
deemed incomplete if I were to stop at this point, I should be 
better satisfied if I could assign some reason or reasons for the 
fluctuations observable in the annual returns, and for the general 
tendency to increase which shows itself m them. Among the 
possible causes of fluctuation, | might mention political excitements 
(in the shape of elections, riots, and agitations) as creating, so to 
speak, an atmosphere favourable to the growth and development of 
insanity ; wars, aS removing to foreign parts men, at the criminal 
ages, who, had they remained at home, would have supplied a 
certain number of insane criminals; peace following war, and great 
exhibitions and concourses of people, as having the opposite effect ; 
zymotic diseases as causes of nervous exhaustion and excitement ; 
fluctuations in public opinion as influencing the minds of judges 
and juries, and the press. 

Among the possible causes of a progressive increase in the 
number of insane criminals (such increase being itself interrupted 
by constant fluctuations), I would specify a steadily increasing 
knowledge among medical men of the signs and marks of mental 
unsoundness; an increasing activity on the part of those who are 
opposed to the punishment of death, in bringing cases under the 
notice of the Home Secretary; an ever-growing publicity given to 
crime by the public press; a greater and greater pressure put upon 
the energies of all the working members of society; an increase of 
efficiency in the police, both civil and rural. Of causes coming into 
operation at some particular point of the period under review, we 
have had a notable example in the Criminal Justice Act of 1855, at 
which period also the cheap newspaper press came into play; and 
the successive Acts of 1839, 1840, 1856, and 1859, establishing a 
rural police, or increasing its extent and efficiency, afford another 
illustration of the same class. 

Though some of these causes of fluctuation and increase may be 
partially counteracted by influences acting in an opposite direction 
(as, perhaps, by education raising the imbecile above that point 
of ignorance and incapacity at which temptation is hardest to 
resist), still a balance of hostile agencies may be presumed to 
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exist, sufficient to account for the increase in the numbers of insane 
criminals. 

If, now, we submit toa careful scrutiny Table D of the Appendix, 
which shows the numbers of insane homicides for every year from 
1836 to 1867, and compare them with the leading political and 
other events which have excited and disturbed the public mind, and 
especially if we call to our aid the method of representation by 
curves, we shall see that the events in question do exercise a 
marked influence on the number of this class of offenders. I take 
the following cases as illustrations :-— 


1. In 1849, insane homicides rose from 5 in the previous year, 
to 16: and 1849 was a cholera year. 

2. In 1854, another cholera year, there was a rise from 8 to 
14. 

3. In 1857, there was a rise from 7 to 14, and that was the year 
of the Indian Mutiny. 

4. In 1862, the number rose from 8 to 17, and in that year the 
distress of the cotton famine cowpeimes with the excitement of the 
International Exhibition. 

5. In 1887, 1841, 1847, 1852, 1857, 1859, and 1865, there 
were parliamentary elections; and in five out of the seven years 
there was a greater or less increase in the number of insane 
homicides. 

6. In the three years, ending 1862, there was a progressive rise 
from 5 to 17; and those years culminated in the cotton famine and 
the International Exhibition. 

Lastly, the figures which record the fluctuations in acts of 
violence,, passion, and malice, are found to reach their highest 
points in 1849, 1854, 1857, and 1862, years already pointed 
out as marked by incidents productive of public excitement and 
anxiety. 


The general tendency to increase in the number of insane 
homicides (the last point demanding inquiry, as, possibly, indicating 
encouragement afforded by the admission of the plea of insanity in 
criminal cases) may be brought to the test of experiment, if we 
inquire what happens in the convict prisons, sealed, as they are, 
against all intelligence of trials that might excite the unsound 
minds existing among the prisoners. 

Now, I am able to compare the number of convicts certified year 
by year in all the convict prisons during the seventeen years, 1851 to 
1867, with the number of insane homicides in the same years. The 
result, which is very instructive, is shown in the table annexed; in 
which, as in many previous tables, two groupings of the facts are 
shown. 
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at or after Trial, per 20,006,000. per 10,000. 
1851 to 1866. |1852 to 1867. 1851 to 1866. 1852 to 1867. 
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2... a 39) 1g ae 118 63 

‘58... 8 } ae | 40 40 \ 70 -121) 

54... 14 go | 21 30 937 58 

55... ‘ i 14 é 84 | 28 L 62 264, 

(06... ) 43 Pas 34 J 119 67 

87... 4 129 4.4, 331 ay [ 143 

pee 15 23 24 76.) 

59... 13 a 9: 

(60... 5 } 38 el 50 ie 168 80 

‘61... * } 25 43 30 } 66 | 174) 

‘62... 17 7g | 3° 36 f 362 94 

63....| 13 Loo 78 | 58 358 

5 -Ghloid \a9 Y | 35 ah | ein J 184. } 

166... | -8 15 37 85 

"67 4 _ 48 — 


It will be observed that, during these seventeen years (being 
more than half of the whole period under review) the number of 
insane homicides, not only did not increase, but slightly diminished, 
being 82 in the eight years 1851-57 and 79 in the eight years 
1859-66; 84 in the eight years, 1852-59, and 78 in the eight years, 
1860-67. And yet, during this same period, the convicts certified 
as insane, out of a number assumed to remain constant at 10,000, 
increased by more than 50 per cent. And even when allowance is 
made for the cireumstance that afew of the men and women certified 
from the convict prisons were found insane soon after trial, the 
fact still stands out in strong relief, that among convicts shut out 
from contact with the outer world, and from the influence of 
example, and of the sentences passed at sessions and assize, the 
certified insane largely increase in number, while those found 
insane at or soon after trial show, for the same period, a slight 
falling off. 

The figures of this table, therefore, may be taken to prove, not 
only that insanity may increase, or seem to increase, among 
criminals shut out from all intercourse with the world, and ignorant 
of the issue of the plea of insanity when set up on behalf of offenders 
against the law, but also that other causes may be in operation, 
much more influential than any encouragement that the verdicts of 
juries may be supposed to afford, Now the causes which might be 
alleged as bringing about this increase of certified convicts are, 
some difference in the treatment of convicts tending to harass and 
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excite their minds; some special degeneracy of mind and body 
affecting this class of men and women ; or, what I myself believe to 
be much more probable, increasing knowledge on the part of the 
certifiers themselves of what constitutes insanity, and increased 
readiness on the part of the superintendent medical officers of 
lunatic asylums to acquiesce in the certificates presented to them, 
and so to admit as inmates those whom their predecessors, or they 
themselves, at an earlier period, would have rejected. 

Of the force of these elements of medical opinion in determining 
the number of convicts certified as insane, there is an illustration 
in the second division of the table which, on many accounts, is 
well deserving of attention. It will be seen that, during the eight 
years 1851 to 1858 inclusive, the numbers certified as insane from 
all the convict prisons ranged between a minimum of 23 per 
annum and a maximum of 40; whereas, in 1859, the numbers rose 
from 24 to 52, stood at 50 during the year following; never again 
fell below 24, and rose in the year 1854 to the unprecedented 
number of 75! So that, if we compare the first eight years of the 
series with the last, we have the 264 certificates of the first swollen 
to 358! Now, it was in June 1859 (the year in which the large 
number of 52 for the first time occurs), that I succeeded my 
lamented friend and predecessor, Dr. Baly, in the office which he 
had held for nineteen years; and it was in the spring of 1864 that 
the imbeciles from Dartmoor and other convict prisons were first 
brought into wards prepared for them at Millbank, and so submitted, 
in common with all new comers, to a closer observation, backed by 
certain facilities for certifying lunatics which do not exist at the 
other convict establishments. 

It is now time that | bring this communication to a close. In 
doing so, I wish to offer .my acknowledgments to Mr. Gover, our 
Assistant Secretary, for the help he has given me in collecting 
materials, part only of which I have been able to bring into use this 
evening ; and to my friend (his brother), the senior surgeon of the 
prison at Millbank, for some returns of which I stood in need. The 
work which we have done will not be wasted if it bear no other 
fruit than that gathered this evening. It is no small matter to 
have shown by facts not to be disputed that we have at this 
moment within the walls of Millbank upwards of 200 convicts* so 
unsound in mind as to be deemed fit occupants of special wards, 
and yet not deemed quite fit for the lunatic asylum —men peculiarly 
addicted to crimes of passion, violence, and malice ; ready instru- 
ments of mischief in the hands of the most desperate criminals ; 


* From a return with which I have been favoured by Mr. Gover, I find that 
there are now in Millbank 140 weak-minded, 63 epileptics, and 25 cases not easily 
defined by a single word or phrase. 
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most dangerous, destructive, and expensive members of society; the 
most obtrusive and deceptive of all our unreal signs and marks of 
over-population and an overstocked labour market (for hosts of 
these people, professing starvation and an inability to obtain work, 
keep continually moving from place to place, and so reproduce 
themselves before the eyes of a credulous public). It is something, 
too, to have proved—may I hope to the satisfaction of others as of 
myself ?—that society needs no longer to look with suspicion and 
distrust on those who would give free scope to the admission of the 
plea of insanity in criminal cases. From these feelings, I trust that 
the truth, as I believe it to have been set forth in this paper, has 
for ever set us free. 

The facts relating to our weak-minded criminals, as stated in 
the early part of this paper, seem to be specially worthy of attention. 
If carefully studied and taken to heart, as they ought to be, they 
would inevitably lead to great social and economical reforms. 

If suitable provision were made for the imbecile members of the 
great mendicant-thief community by increasing the number and 
size of our lunatic asylums, the work of the poor law would be 
greatly simplified, and the cost of crime very largely diminished. 
Money enough might be saved in this way to defray the cost of a 
more efficient police both in town and country. 

There is assuredly much in our present social condition that is 
eminently unreal. It is quite possible that the existence of a large 
body of imbeciles tramping from place to place may give rise, as has 
just been stated, to a deceptive appearance of over-population, to 
diseases of which they are the carriers, to crimes which, but for 
them, would exist to a very limited extent. The lunatic asylum is 
not only their proper place, but would be a truly economical sub- 
stitute, in a large number of cases, for the workhouse, the hospital, 
and the prison. 


*,* It will be seen that more than once in this paper, reference 
is made to illustrative curves. ‘These were shown at the reading of 
the paper, but could not be conveniently inserted in the text. In 
the diagrams at p. 174, shaded blocks have been used instead of 
distinctive colours. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE A.—AJll Crimes. 











Insane | Ratio per 20,000,000, in Groups of 
Insane. | 20,000,000 ae: 
of Two Four Right Sixteen | Years. 
Population. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
1836 31 42 
"37 26 34 76 118 
°38 32 42 148 4 
"30 23 30 th 
40) 25 32 279 97 
?A1 28 35 67 
"AD 23 29 131 
°AS 29 35 64 109 
4A, 37 45 571 
"45 31 oy) 82 
"46 28 33 : 162 ) 1t7 
47 40 47 80 | | 
"48 26 30 ee, 
?49 29 23 63 | 106 
*60 38 43 : 130 ) 
51 22 24 67 
"52 30 33 : 97 
"53 36 40 73 
4: 38 41 150 
"55 34 36 G7 110 
56 31 33 283 ) 
"57 35 36 69 
58 33 34 133 ) 100 
59 29 30 64 
°60 24 24 499 
61 24, 24 48 | . 85 
62 38 | 117 
63 33 32 69 
64 27 26 216 88 
65 31 30 56 
’66 23 22 99 J) 
67 23 21 43 
Average 30 33 — —_ | — — — 
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TaBLeE B.—Crimes of Violence and Fraud Distinguished. 





One Year. Two Years. Four Years. Eight Years. Sixteen Years. 
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Taste D.—Jlnsane Homicides only. 
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I.—Introductory. 


THE invitation of the Dutch Government to hold the next meeting 
of the International Statistical Congress at the Hague, having been 
accepted by the Commission to whom the decision was left, the 
assembly has been fixed for the 6th to 1lth September next. The 
King of the Netherlands, by a decree of 17th October, 1868, 
appointed a Commission of Organisation, of which the Minister 
of the Interior was named President. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange has also been named the Honorary President 
of the Congress. 

Dr. von Baumhauer, Director of the Statistical Department in — 
the Ministry of the Interior, who is so well known by his able 
writings, and by the active and honourable part which he has taken 
in all the preceding congresses, wrote the sketch of a programme 
of the subjects to be discussed, in which he judiciously reduced 
them to a small number of questions, hoping thereby to obtain a 
more thorough investigation and more effective results. The sub- 
divisions proposed relate to the theory and limits of statistics, and 
the practical application of statistical data—statistics of civil and 
commercial justice and legislation, of finance, and of public com- 
panies, and two subjects of more special interest to his own country 
—fisheries and Huropean transatlantic possessions—meaning by 
the latter, the statistics, not of colonies, but of native populations 
governed by Huropeans. 

In following out these ideas more into detail, M. von Baumhauer 
has written a very able and interesting treatise, which forms the 
basis of the actual programme issued by the commission, and 
which it will be seen comprises subjects deserving of special notice 
by this country. 

In view of this approaching meeting, I venture to think that a 
few recent statistics on the Kingdom of the Netherlands, not 
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descending into minute details, but under the broad divisions of 
population, army and navy, commerce, canals and railways, finance, 
and foreign possessions, might be useful to some members of this 
Society. I have to thank Dr. von Baumhauer, who, in the midst 
of much occupation, has kindly forwarded me some tables corrected 
to last year inclusive. 


Ii.—Population and Territory. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, consisting of the territory of 
the ancient Seven United Provinces, and some portions of the 
province of Limbourg, lies between 50° 44’ and 53° 34! N. latitude, 
and 3° 30' and 7° 10’ H. longitude. It is bounded on the east by 
Germany, on the north and west by the German Ocean and the 
North Sea, and on the south by Belgium, with the frontier as fixed 
by the Treaty of 15th November, 1831, and comprises about 
11,000 square miles. 

The total population, as computed to 38lst December, 1868, was 
as follows :— 





Density. 
































Extent Population. Hectares to every 
si hala Inhabitants. 
ENGH BTA DRG ~...cc01:....00sssee tee 512,796 434,832 1,176 
5 ATEIG (Sed C0: Me ne 508,659 437,019 1,164 
POET EL OLERINCL nb. ny.uscvisstadcntesectassnn. 299,122 692,140 432 
South egies ME dateeaeies can se cito Sor oh ciccin 273,004 585,920 466 
HSE NCTA Gaebler Bt Neat aati A AER 176,266 179,318 9383 
DO aT aay ced ee au. eects a hance’ iets, 138,451 176,506 784 
I TSESCS I. lel ek Ate SA REM Ra SD 327,480 298,744 1,096 
LCL ES) Ale nS a Rea Ea tlie Ae oa eae 332,220 258,255 1,287 
CS TCDS I SC Aa SRE ae 229,226 231,087 992 
TASS LL Nite ae SR Ma SESE 266,272 107,612 2475 
Dauchiy, OF LUNPOUES ......004.:0.csveee0s0s 220,502 226,801 972 
3,283,997 | 3,628,229 905 


| 





The total population shows an increase over the year 1867 of 35,813 
on 3,592,416, or nearly 1 per cent. The previous rates of increase 
between the censuses had been :— 


Per Cent. 
DEO ABO) « ochinctaneson cdtsedoiuvaneiiiee eas caieiuauadereasaaenate 9°45 
CAO sth LM, isc win sd idan aves eecsana aust eis 6°87 
OOP de Satan. 8 deve iiuucnst A ceeveluet caspian au eiens ging 
St oA i dear alcatel Bo Or RUBE ASS RE 9°08 


The most populous province was North Holland, showing only 
432 hectares to every 1,000 inhabitants, and the least peopled was 
Drenthe, in which there were 2,475 hectares to every 1,000 inha- 
bitants; and the average of the whole country, 905 hectares to 
every 1,000 inhabitants, or about 2{ English acres to each. 
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The pure Dutch, or Netherlanders, number about 2,070,900, and 
are found dispersed through the provinces of North and South 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Guelderland; the Friesians speak- 
ing a dialect of the Dutch language in Overyssel, Drenthe, 
Groningen, and Friesland, number about 895,700; North Brabant 
contains almost entirely a Flemish population of nearly 435,000. 

In 1859, when the religion was distinguished, there were about 
in number— 


EF YO DOU ENE S -cectscbnacan Meee enetunan itis tas ox aztireans aaoas 1,942,387 
Tateratien...2 Aa TRE wi ee 64,539 
Catholigs’ Toyasgs huhcsltdchocpevtncy aeeeebe tide ak 1,234,486 
(TNO ORE 45555 sesther esi vens siete te vtudpada rea he ea eeaer ee! 32 
MSEAGIUCE wccuncecteps desert taeeotee, slams ceeposnryy oe remetee 63,890 
AGRON TIA si hpedacs hoe he eens a ileloo awe 33794 


The Protestants being about 60°6 per cent., and the Catholics 37°3 
per cent. of the whole. 

Next to England and Belgium, the Netherlands contain a larger 
town population relative to the total numbers of the people than 
any country in Europe, and very nearly equal to the proportion in 
Belgium. Thus, about the year 1861, the proportion of town popu- 
lation was in England and Scotland 19°5 per cent. of the whole; 
in Belgium, 11°7; and in the Netherlands 11°1 per cent. In 1868 
the principal towns of the Netherlands were :— 





Population. Population, 
PATO SUSRARID 5c gerscncaastertessacecnnse 2 7B Od oh. WEROBEPIOING S550. .achelgesnargeseesaere 28,679 
The Hague (the residence of APRN SEY cs Poatntsnottt meee 31,792 
the King and the Royal 90,058. 1. Dee wwraede oi d.actepte.satpeescnteen 25,048 
PAMMID LY cis Senate osAasunsin yeas’ Owe Ul wane te 25,038 
VOULCRO BIND cis 2b 20corssinmnesaaer rae TUS. 37 «|, PPOPGKOGMU jcc scrcoreeaeenteceet 24,878 
DGEOGMU Rs. 5/0 ide somentcennaaies CO5OH9 <\,, INMNCOMONNG OS... eee 22,860 
WHO eh assstch -ohaxrseetmaseg Pins BGO LIBIRE yt sccss esas eaugentetetccemecveteeraaees 22,280 
APPOBEUIOID. ios sn6x tees peaast aucenpss ins 37,634 - 
SCL Na 1) ed Reeeee BERT Sem at ae 30,916 830,077 





Each of these towns shows a considerable increase in population 
over the previous year, and although they by no means equal the 
large towns in England, in which, besides London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Birmingham, and Dublin, which. were all, in 
1865, much more populous than Amsterdam, still they form 
together a considerable part of the whole. 

The population statistics of the Oriental possessions of the 
Netherlands are like those of other countries similarly situated, 
not yet in a very satisfactory state, and are to be made a subject 
for discussion at the next Congress. Dr. von Baumhauer, in his 
sketch of the programme, gives an idea of the difficulties which 
have attended the obtaining a correct census. In the Dutch East 
Indies, as far back as 1819, the chiefs of the villages were required 
to keep a correct register of the inhabitants, showing the profession 
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and the age of each native; also a register of births, deaths, and 
marriages, to be kept by the assistance of the priest of each village. 

In 1836, a part of the public debt being charged upon the 
Oriental possessions, suggested a better organisation for increasing 
the products of the soil and the system of forced labour, whilst it 
made a true census of the greater importance, naturally led to false 
estimates of the extent of land and population by the chiefs of 
villages and districts in order to escape their due share of the 
taxation. 

In 1844, M. G. L. Baud proposed to the Governor-General 
Merkus the forms of a census to be collected in each village, district, 
and regency, distinguishing the population into adults, male and 
female; boys above and under 12 years; and girls. Besides the 
occupation of the men, the number of cattle and beasts of burden, 
the nature of the cultivation of the soil, and the extent of land in 
the plantations were required to be stated. But the expenses of 
these researches were thrown upon the separate residences; and, 
although in one subresidence of thirteen districts, the effect of the 
census was to show an increase of the land liable to public burdens 
which augmented the treasury by 150,000 florins, the refusal to 
reward the natives who had zealously assisted in the work, led to 
the general failure of the operation. The annual reports on the 
state of the colonies, which have been made to the Legislative 
Chambers since 1848, have at various times drawn attention to the 
defects of the population returns, and in 1861, the Central Statistical 
Commission made a report on the subject, approving generally the 
plan of M. Baud, above referred to, and admitting that the census 
could not be taken in a single day or night, advised the establish- 
ment of village registers, but with the paid services of the notaries 
or village writers. 

In Java great improvements have been effected since 1857 in the 
survey of the country on a general scale of 5355, combining with 
the survey the collection of agricultural statistics. Since 1864, an 
annual sum of 300,000 florins has been allotted out of the colonial 
budget for the extension of the survey, the triangulation of the 
island of Java, and general statistical labours. 

The total population of the colonial possessions of the Nether- 
lands, to the most recent date, is given as follows :— 





Geographical 











Year. Square Miles. Population. 
REL ISLOM cesses ocicsedel ie Bitoattiereheneboee 1866 28923°2 2152705270 
OL TENIS ERER IRE ferry Rae Or aan an ve am 67 2829°6 85,182 
MP GHBUS OL OR TILILOD, eke. cchacccssecssssoneenss shove 59 500°3 110,118 








1G 1 Ea ae) — 32253°1 21,465,570 
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The population of the East Indies, in December, 1866, is sub- 
divided into eighteen residences, of which the principal are Java 
and Madura, with 14,552,473 inhabitants; Sumatra (west coast), 
1,903,686; Palambang, 544,508; Borneo (west side), 329,223; 
Borneo (south and east side), 830,112; Celebes, 325,544; the 
Moluccas, a total of 815,699; Timor, 1,640,000 inhabitants ; and 
the rest much smaller numbers. 

In 1866, the European population in the Dutch Indies numbered 
29,132, of whom 23,574 were born in the colonies, 3,427 in the 
Netherlands, and 1,231 in other European states. The total shows 
a decrease of 4,535, or nearly 134 per cent., since 1863. 

The population of the West Indian colonies, on 31st December, 
1867, is stated as follows :— 





yig CC LI0e Sean OMe ELAR DA EEMRS Cot CASAS 6c oR a 50,364 
ACNE oo sey jaa tesiares teceedesia Poa gk ate Befoes 20,702 
ANCRRTIDEN S08 desea oe qepiawad ss asi teste cpeoeak peso pate area eee 3,652 
RUE G MLeURORTi | 0, Aitech.. atk piucsbAMactd,4 Watnseee as 25945 
PS OM ALE ON iicsesa receives dalteth ote ais RG kd ON 3,833 
ibe she 0. © of. ovat oss Me Ransom aumment tare bean a 1,880 
SEO vucmcne teen grdve sti trectsmic tae orrea ee eee Te 1,806 

85,382 





Going back to the Government returns of 1866, we may obtain 
a few more population statistics of the Netherlands. The total 
population of 3lst December in that year was 3,552,665, of whom 
1,760,679 were males, 1,791,986 females, or 1,000 males to 1,013 
females. The proportion of females has regularly diminished in 
each year from 1,031 in 1859. : 





Female. Legitimate. | Flegitimate. 











1866. 
PDUGULG soso sbetndian voces 61,019 125,253 120,558 4,695 
ange ot oF oi 0a 3,090 6,936 6,512 424. 
Otgh cceken ee 64,109 132,189 127,070 | 5,119 
DGGE Seite strainers 50,113 101,851 — 
1867. 
(SIME ee tee 126,504 4,583 
oy,» Sle borm....d 6,442 — 
SU GEGU cancsanronae 132,946 — 
DOBUN Br oct ireteeccchan 41,649 84,767 | -— 


Marriages... .sccsumeceres a 29,935 i 
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The still-born children, in 1866, were 6,936. Including the 
still-born, the proportion of male to female births was 1,000 to 941. 

The still-born children were much greater in the illegitimate 
than in legitimate births, being g:08 and 5°41 per cent. on the 
living born. From the comparison of the various countries of 
Europe, it will be seen that, in the proportion of illegitimate 
births, the Netherlands is at the bottom of the scale, showing only 
44 to 1,000 legitimate births the average of all countries being 87, 
and Bavaria as high as 279, owing no doubt to marriage legislation. 
In 1866 the proportion in the Netherlands was only 39 in 1,000, 
and appears to have been gradually diminishing since 1857, when 
it was nearly 43 in 1,000. 

Amongst the births there were 1,686 twins, 17 triplets, and 1 of 
four children, born in Amsterdam in the month of February. 

On comparison of the deaths it will be found that, in 1866, on 
the total population, the rate was 2°87 per cent., the births being 
3°53 per cent., and the marriages 29,620 = 83 per cent. 

The deaths under 1 year of age were, in 1866, 23°3 per cent. of 
the whole, and in 1867, 29°4 per cent. 

Of the deaths, the proportion in every 1,000 was, males, 
unmarried 628, married 275, widowers 97; and of the females, 
unmarried 570, married 255, widows 157. 

Of the total marriages, 29,620 in 1866, and 29,935 in 1867; the 
proportions between the different classes of the sexes was as follows, 
compared with the same classes in England :— 


A  D 

















Netherlands. England. 
oe 1866. 1867. | 1851-53. 
Bachelors and BPUISECTS — ...a.cerssernereereaerrsonesees 796 820 826 
*3 WHOAOWS. cot ostaseitcnstetetieccitenecs 42 48 42 
5 Wives Givorced, KC. .... eee 1 — — 
Widowers and spinsters ......eeseseseeeretereeseeee 113 102 85 
2 WHACOWS Factoss-cosrdrvesstoctraaseensenont 46 30 47 
Divorced men with spinsters or widows, &c. 2 — 
1,000 1,000 1,000 


ae 


The marriages may also be subdivided in the proportion in 
which they were contracted at different periods of age, and com- 
pared with the same particulars for England and Belgium. 
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Proportion of Marriages according to Age. 
Netherlands, | England, Belgium, 
1866. 1851-68. | g4q-48. 
Under 30:...csncex 4,880 4,199 4,377 
Men d aged tt 80 and BO—AB.....sceseceoccserese 760 359 857 
ae oe TED re) eee eee 20 act 39 
es ne ener Soe ORR 60 aud ceeds ey: ft 9 
Under SO......:..<0-«: 1,837 979 2,011 
Men aged 30—465, with ) 30—46....00 1,572 888 1,799 
women aged ............ A5—B0....eesesesceceeees 127 54 177 
60 and upwavrds.... 2 I 6 
Under S0— 2.2.52: 119 38 124 
Men aged 45—60, with ) 30—45...0.0. eee 373 221 317 
women aged  ............ 45—B0....eeecceceereeeee 186 159 155 
60 and upwards.... 7 7 9 
Unde 80) «20 cpccsvgs 9 4 15 
sit uae fe nila ea iC ee Stet 36 21 46 
Os AS 00 eee 54 47 49 
(C1: Ie Nc aie 60-and upwards 18 ue 17 
10,000 10,000 10,000 
Numbers observed .........::cccesesssseees 29,620 230,799 145,655 
Netherlands. England. Belgium. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 
UME SO ceascdigscecateeas 5,660 6,845 7,562 8,220 
CY ay, ale oe a 3,538 | 2,740 | 1,922 | 1,489 
AIS ABD css senssnesansodaone 685 387 4.25 264 
60 and upwards ........ E17 28 91 24 
10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 








It thus appears, if the proportions have not much altered in 
recent years, that the marriages according to age, in the Nether- 
lands, agree much more nearly with Belgium than England. By 
far the highest proportion of men under 30 marrying women under 
30, in England, being 7,199, whilst in the Netherlands it is 4,880, 
and in Belgium 4,377 in 10,000 marriages; and the same observa- 
tion may be made as to the totals of males and females marrying 
under 30 years of age. At 45 and upwards the Netherlands show 
802 marriages of men and 415 of women; whilst England only 
shows 516 of males and 291 of females, and Belgium 732 of males 
and 454 of females in every 10,000 marriages. 

In this report the materials are afforded for comparing the 
population statistics of towns of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards 
with the smaller towns and villages, also of the mortality according 
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to months. But the four months, May to August, in 1866, are 
disturbed by the effects of the Asiatic cholera, which seems to have 
reached its maximum in July. In 1,000 deaths for each month, or 
12,000 in the year, the proportion by seasons were :— 




















Males. Females. 
1865. 1866. 1865. 1866. 
Ganuary tO Aprile s..csi.tccsecscense: 4,345 3,603 454.23 3,666 
May to August: ..5...::.csesisscach 3,909 5,174 3,869 5,097 
September to December ............ 3,746 3,223 3,708 3,237 


Contrary to the general rule the mortality seems to have been 
least in the last four months of the year, but this is not borne out 
by the averages for 1850 to 1859, and 1860 to 1864, when May 
to August show the most favourable results. 

Time does not allow of pursuing this part of the subject farther. 


III.—Army and Navy in 1868. 


Conscripts are registered at the age of 19, and drawn by lot at 
20. The duration of the service is five years, and substitution is 
allowed. 

















Troops. Officers. Soldiers. 

Etat-major, general and administrative .......... ese Was _ 
Infantry— 

i Dr: ) ca 1002) (0) a Ee 39 — 

1 regiment, grenadiers and chasseurs .........c ere 98 3,676 

8 regiments of the line of four battalions each............. 779 36,696 

1 battalion of instruction, four companies ..........+ 31 664 

Depot of disciple ...... eee MBsvigagetaute 12 44 
Cavalry— 

Hitat-major ........scsecesecsseensecerssronsnsssnsnsnsnenenaneens eset Coed 7 — 

B regiments Of AragoOns ......sesessesseessesteesees tees eeneeenecsnes 174 4,102 
Engineers— 

DA Wathaliny ciecsss face .ceseasaicreondscnsteodencond scoocnronndnts oa cosiovaaionte se 25 931 

B70 1012) (0) oe 67 39 
Artillery— 

Hitart-major ........cceceecscscereseseeeesesseseenaens soeeeeseesnneenneeenseeees 76 50 

1 regiment of field artillery (11 batteries of 8 guns).... 87 2,768 

3 regiments of fortress artillery ......... sessueesseaceenieeentennes 193 6,447 

1 regiment of horse artillery (4 batteries of 8 guns).... 31 603 
Pontonmiers ort .ngne-e- seeeeensnecesnenseccnnannasennnnnnscessestsnssee li 300 
Gendarmerie (two COMpamnies) ......eecrerererrereeersereitetetees 10 372 

1Sit 56,689 


Cee  ———————— 
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A considerable reduction has been effected in the army during 
the past year, the forces being less by 170 officers and 2,638 men. 

The army of the Indies, on 31st December, 1866, consisted of : 
Officers—Htat-majors 396 men, infantry 718, artillery 80, cavalry 
37, sappers 24. Total 1255. Sub-officers and baggage-trains— 
10,246 Huropeans, 463 Africans, 965 Amboyuese, 13,874 natives. 
Total 25,548 men, with 1,019 horses. 

The navy comprised (not distinguishing each separate class) :— 





Guns, 

5 screw frigates, of 51 and 20 guns ............ 218 

dL. battery Grom-plated) Ws. foci vcsenencnesass 14 

32 screw steamers, 6 to 16 guns ...............004 286 

Se paddlowwheel yn yy Soy ee eceaecneeeete 46 

DODO? WORN soc. Se bec reid seen Webennp-gcksaro ease 40 

CS BEDAOUNOU BOLOD -s snscrcecevcssetynoatesveveosnenaeseetesbee IZ 

DEMONIC OV. s,s, cacactelvcted qarencstNedeA cacseuareor ste 10 

Total 61 vessels, steam 626 
5 floating batteries, 13 to 32 guns ............... 106 

LSI OE, SHO LC sis rosea ttortrcsemerccatecnegstree teies 30 

5 frigates, first and second class ...............00. 168 

4S  GEerVESSEIS’ .22.,..45. sateen ah Hiteeons wee 287 

Total 59 vessels, sailing 591 
Total 120 Total s.ca.. 1.217 


The personnel of the navy is composed of 1 admiral, 1 lieutenant- 
admiral, 4 rear-admirals, 20 captains, 40 lieutenant-captains, 340 
lieutenants first and second class, 110 midshipmen of first and 87 
of second and third class, 105 medical officers, 89 officers and 52 
sub-officers of the administration, g others, engineers, &c. 

On Ist August, 1868, the naval forces consisted of 5,787 men, of 
whom 3,200 were for the Hast and 275 for the West Indies, 2,312 
for home and foreign service. 

The effective force of the marines on Ist July, 1867, was 46 
officers and 2,085 sub-officers and soldiers. 


IV.—Commerce. 


The foreign commerce* of the Netherlands appears to have 
mcereased in each ofthe three years 1865, 1866, and 1867. The 


total imports and exports are given as follows :— 

















Imports. Exports. 
fl. fl. 
GGT owinrniacn 552,084,793 449,217,611 
OU terme forte 528,971,700 436,590,752 
GS muna acs 500,528,378 438,991,127 





* It may be mentioned that the French metric system of weights and 
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Converting the values at the rate of 12 florins = 1/., as we 
may do in all subsequent values, the total amounts were, in 1865 
Gmports and exports), 78,273,000/.; in 1866, 80,464,000/.; in 1867, 
83,442,000/.; the year 1866 showing an increase of 2°8 per cent. 
over 1865, and 1867 of 6°6 per cent. over 1865. 

In 1866, we find a table in the “ Almanac de Gotha,” showing 
the imports and exports of the Netherlands according to the names 
of the countries, the substance of which may be briefly given in the 
following form. In Europe the total imports were 60,154,000l., 
the exports 54,626,o00/.; and of the exports there were in transit 
6,570,000/. Of this trade the largest amount of imports was from 
Great Britain (12,304,000/.); the exports there being 10,053,0001. 
The next highest was with the Zollverein of Germany, imports 
11,421,000/., exports 12,025,000/.; and then Belgium, imports 
45334,000/., exports 3,808,000/. 

In the trade with America the imports were 1,482,000l., the 
exports 674,000/., of which the United States shared in about 
one-third. 

With Asia and Africa the commerce was relatively very small. 
With the Dutch foreign possessions the total trade was, imports 
7,911,000/., and exports 4,663,000/., of which nearly the whole was 
between Java and Holland, and of which the imports exceeded the 
exports by about 3,280,000l. 

In one of the very able reports by Mr. Ward, Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of Legation at the Hague, will be found, for the same year, 
the result of the imports and exports of some of the principal articles 
of commerce, chiefly with great Britain, as compared with 1865. 
Amongst the imports, machinery had increased in value trom about 
468,000/. to 632,000/.; and the same, for home consumption, from 
330,0001. to 340,000/. Cotton yarns had increased in weight from 
8,530,000 to 12,470,000 kilograms; but rough copper had diminished 
from 4,685,000 to 3,132,000 kilograms. Cotton tissues (plain) had 
increased in value from 431,000/. to 819,000/.; and for home con- 
sumption from 295,000/. to 486,001. Cotton (dyed or prints) had 
increased from 1,295,000/. to 1,428,o00/., and for home consump- 
tion from 494,000/. to 546,000l. 

In the articles of export from the Netherlands, in weight or 
value, the greatest increase was in butter, rags (especially to 
Fngland), refined sugar, meat, and mutton and pork (fresh) ; 
whilst the heaviest falling off was in flax and (owing, no doubt, to 
the cattle plague in that year), in horned cattle, pigs, sheep, and 
lambs. There was also a slight diminution in the value of cheese 
exported. 
measures was adopted in the Netherlands in 1820, retaining, however, old names 
and using “ell” for metre, and “ milje ” for kilometre. 
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1865. 


Increase in Value— £ 
1,481,000 
148,000 
5 72,000 


Kilograms. 
1,387,000 
566,000 
76,650,000 
1,269,000 
112,000 


Increase in Weight— 
Rags 
» to England 
Refined sugar 
Meat 


Mutton and pork: (fresh) 


Decrease in Value— : £ 
Cheese 2,692,000 


Kilograms. 
28,220,000 
22,568,000 


Decrease in Weight— 
Raw sugar 


Number. 
196,790 

77,580 
397,940 


Decrease per Head— 
Horned cattle 
Pigs 


1866. 


£ 
1,533,000 
206,000 
92,000 


Kilograms 
2,;07C,000 
1,490,000 
84,668,000 
3,703,000 
543 5,000 


£ 


2,;£9 1,000 


Kilograms. 


16,839,000 
10,746,000 


Number. 
46,790 
40,720 
45,200 





The effect of the cattle plague is very visible in these trade 
statistics by the substitution in the exports of meat (fresh or 
otherwise) for the living animal. The increase of meat was nearly 
three-fold in weight, and fresh mutton and pork exported nearly 
forty-six times as much in 1866 as in 1865, as a set-off against the 
reduction of horned cattle, sheep, and lambs, to about one-fourth, 
and of pigs to a little more than half their number in the previous 
year. In the volume of ‘“ Reports of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
“‘ Embassy and Legation, No. 2, 1867,” p. 346, is a report from 
Mr. Ward, on the vigorous measures taken by the Netherlands 
Government, in 1866, to stamp out the disease, by the separation 
of the infected districts by a cordon, guarded by a military force, 
and vessels of the royal navy stationed in such rivers and navi- 
gable channels as would maintain the line marked out. The 
principal infected districts were South Holland and Utrecht. In 
the former there were, in 1866, 75,999 cases, of which 33,046 died 
and 14,664 were slaughtered out of 199,648 cattle in the district ; 
and in the latter 41,763 cases, of which 23,692 died and 3,479 were 
slaughtered out of 76,989 head. North Holland and Guelderland 
also suffered, but not so heavily. In the four provinces, ‘out of 
581,000 head, there were 123,000 cases, 57,500 died and 23,000 
were slaughtered. The extra charges for the military and naval 
forces were about 26,600/., and for compensations and veterinary 
charges about 133,300/. more. These remarks will explain in some 
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degree the alterations in the course of the year in the foreign trade 
returns above alluded to. 

In regard to the mercantile marine, the number of vessels on 
31st December, 1868, was stated to be 2,117, and 535,192 tons. In 
1866, 2,178 ships, of 540,084 tons. In that very valuable little 
work, “ Statesman’s Year Book for 1869,” the Dutch mercantile 
marine is said to have diminished, since 1864, from 2,289 vessels of 
554,244 tons, to 2,159 vessels, of 270,082 tons, at the end of 1867. 
But it seems probable that these should be quoted ag “lasten,”’ 
which would double the amount of tonnage, and then the averages 
would nearly agree with the preceding statement corrected by 
Dr. von Baumhauer. 

Mr. Ward, in 1867, gives a table of the number of ships, and 
their tonnage, cleared inwards and outwards from 1831 to 1866 
inclusive, under the Netherlands flag, under other flags, and in 
ballast. From this it would appear that the Dutch shipping has 
somewhat declined of late years, the entries inward under the 
Netherlands flag being the highest (3,831 ships of 687,481 tons) in 
1864. But the foreign shipping has so increased that the total is 
the highest in last year, to which it has steadily increased from 
1864. 



































Neth see Flag. Under other Flags. Total. In Ballast. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
Inwards— 
1865 .... 3,270 | 623,685 | 4,631 | 1,182,889] 7,901 |1,756,5741 649 | 130,644 
66 ....| 3,151 | 584,289 | 4,791 | 1,240,014] 7,942 | 1,824,252] 526 | 89,875 
67 ....| 3,038 | 585,961 | 5,090 | 1,874,883 | 8,128 | 1,960,844] 481 | 78,466 
68 | — —- — 7,741 | 1,989,814] 533 | 76,158 


Outwards— 

1865 ....; 2,312 | 498,835 | 2,785| 790,445] 5,097 | 1,289,280 | 3,691 | 696,065 
66 ....| 1,989 | 411,768 | 2,725] 819,988] 4,714 | 1,231,756 | 3,702 | 717,307 
67 ....| 2,064 | 437,633 | 2,981] 906,558] 5,045 | 1,344,191 | 3,707 | 777,801 
68...) — — _- -- 8,235 | 1,377,799 } 3,200 | 722,324 





The proportion of the Netherlands shipping, both inwards and 
outwards, appears generally little more than half the foreign, and 
in 1867 even less. 


V.— Railways. 
The railways in Holland are of comparatively recent date. In 
the middle of 1863 there were but five lines in the country, and 
these were disconnected and some of different gauge from the 


foreign railways they were meant to jom. Within the last few 


years, however, they have made rapid progress in the traffic and 
P2 
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carriage of passengers. The system of State railways was con- 
structed in pursuance of a law passed in 1860, and 10,000,000 florins 
annually were appropriated for their formation. The total length 
is intended to be about 889 kilometres, of which last year 
708 kilometres were finished. They are worked by a company, 
under certain conditions, for a term of fifty years, with power to 
the Government to purchase at the end of twenty, thirty, or forty 
years on fixed terms. The rate of passenger fares is not to exceed 
5 cents per kilometre first class, 4 cents second class, and 23 cents 
third class. 

In 1866, with 598 kilometres open, they yielded total receipts of 
1,592,146 florins, = 133,000/., of which 73,000/. were for passengers. 

The number of passengers was 1,291,071, of which first class 
formed 6°4 per cent., second class 14°8 per cent., and third class 
78°8 per cent. 

In all the lines there was a considerable falling off in traffic and 
receipts in 1866, owing to the war, the cholera, cattle disease, and 
bad weather. 

It will be fairer to take 1865 for the results. 

The other principal lines, in 1865, were— 


Passengers. 


First Class. | Second Class.| Third Class. | Total Number. 











dense — pone 193,081 | 309,877 | 1,301,604 | 1,804,519 
Rijnspoorweg Maatschappi .. — a — 1,286,311 
Nederlandsche Centraal ........ 12,197 43,004 170,104 242,596 
17,297 
Receipts. 

Luggage 
Passengers. and Cattle, &c.| Various. Total. 

Goods. 
fl. fl. fl. fi. fi, 


Hollandsche IJzeren Spoor-|!1 og9.¢33| 917,862| 34,716 | 40,489 |1,568,6s0 








WOM Aah elit. tho hee 
Rijnspoorweg Maatschappij ..| 1,768,931 | 1,578,177 | 146,516 | 313,379 |3,809,003 
Nederlandsche Centraal ........ 229,389 74,816 | 26,226 | 14,890 | 345,321 
‘ ; Head of 
Merchandise Carried. Cattte wa 
Hollandsche IJzeren Spoorweg_............ 18,534,661 kilograms 645795 


Rijnspoorweg Maatschappij.............00 475,122 tons —~ 
Nederlandsche Centraal .........c..cee 18,357,889 kilograms 345559 
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VI—Post Office. 


The increase in the delivery of letters is shown in the following 
statement for the years 1865, 1866, and 1867 :—~ 

















Inland. Foreign. Total. 
BOO acctavtohewsss 18,496,291 5,130.906 23,627,197 
GG ee eats: 20,010,962 5,622,817 2,556223,779 
oy Seen ae 20,784,097 6,025,258 26,809,355 


Since 1864 to 1867 the increase has been 21°3 per cent., being 
18°6 per cent. inland and 31°9 per cent. in foreign letters. 

Of printed packets the increase has also been rapid, 9,335,372 
in 1864, 9,695,276 in 1865, and 10,416,583 in 1866. Of this about 
one-fifth part is foreign, in which the rate of increase was relatively 
small. Of the inland postage, newspapers, at 1 cent (one-fifth of 
a penny), had increased in the two years 1864 to 1866 about 12 per 
cent.; and other packets, at 2 cents, about 22 per cent. 

Of the foreign post the number of letters sent to the Dutch 
colonies and to Belgium were about equal, averaging about 545,000 
in each of the three years; to Germany, about 453,000; to France 
about 304,000; and to Great Britain, about 258,000 letters per 
annum. 

In 1866, the total receipts of the post office were 2,311,406 florins, 
= 192,617/.; and the expenses 1,293,390 florins, = 107,783/. The 
receipts, when compared with 1849, the last year of the old tariff, 
showed an improvement of 71 per cent.; and over 1854, the last 
full year before the introduction of the new lowered tariff, of 53°3 
per cent. 

In 1867 there were 2,692 persons in the postal service, and the 
number of Dutch miles or kilometres served by delivery was 38,771. 


VII.—Telegraphs. 


On the 1st January, 1863, the total length of the telegraph lines 
was 1,615 kilometres; in 1867, 2,157 kilometres, and of wires 
6,268 kilometres. 


a, Te 
Number of Messages in 1867. 





































Sent. Received. 

PAG SEAULONSy phi sssdianshsectennesn certs 492,733 492,678 
By Belgian lines.............:eeeeeees 57,339 61,525 
io pM CA ete ec ee cg cect storensdo¥s 74,402 79,565 
», International Telegraph ........ 46,018 51,421 








670,492 685,269 





Pomme em eerarereroree 
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The number of messages sent and received had increased from 
788,690 in 1863, to 1,355,751 in 1867, an increase of nearly 72 per 
cent. 

By a regulation of 12th December, 1867, the cost of a message 
of twenty words, between any two stations in the kingdom, was 
fixed at 30 cents, = 6d. 


fl. £ 
MOT PAT THOS CA OS os secuea yee ssnonatoct soevupage 485,219 
UL OUN gg, “Mi maetadet ce cvestetoasten een ee e397 1 


1,188,990 = 99,082 


Costs— fl. r 
LESS ore Pe De ae ens amp ORO agES 259,764 
Watereiseronal «o: af. !:.ca.;-asneaProruteoss 155,612 


For 249,964 through messages... 80,424 
495,800 = 41,317 








VIUI.—Hducation. 


The variety and excellence of the public schools in the Nether- 
lands, compared with the total population, are generally admitted. 
In the State universities or high schools of Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Groningen, the number of students in 1864 was 1,283, inscribed 
under the heads— 





Mathematics Philosophy 
and ; 

Natural ; and Total. 
Philosophy. Literature. 


Theological. | Jurisprudence. | Medicine. 



































Leyden _........ 107 302 100 23 34: 566 
Utrecht ........ 187 211 64 381 15 508 
Groningen .... dL 62 68 15 13 209 

Moual tc. 345 575 232 69 62 1,283 





Of the lower-class schools, in 1864— 





Number Teachers. Scholars on 15th January, 1864. 
of ss 
Schools. | Male. | Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 


Public schools....} 2,558 }6,541 | 296 | 6,837 [188,213 | 145,694 333,907 
ivat | 1 Fon 
Private eto |t 905 ]2028 [1,184] 3,207 | 87,251 | 44,958 | 82,209 


Private schools 
subsidised .... bast 207 114 321 |. 3,298 2,779 6,079 




















3,614 8,771 1,594 10,365 228,762 193,431 422,193 
Population inj __ 
TS64...-..0.0 ou 1 aes er” — = 3,453,425 
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The number of the scholars is given for the 15th J anuary, that 
being the highest number of the four quarters. On the 15th 
October the number of scholars was lowest, male 197,003, female 
176,757, together 373,760. . 

Besides these schools, we might enumerate others, for the deaf 
and dumb, and the blind, for idiot children, for drawing, industry, 
the arts, painting, music, military and naval schools, &e. 


TX .—Finance. 


The estimates for the budget of 1869, exhibit the expenditure 
as about 8,060,000/., and the estimated income as about 8,095,000. 
The items are as follows :— 


Budget for 1869. 








INCOME. fl. EXPENDITURE. A. 

UV 4, ee 8,956,0c0 | Royal household................ 450,000 
Assessed taxes (personal) 6,870,000 |. "The Cabinet, x. osessccsens..s 30,376 
BCT aah alent Reba am 2,590,000 | States General ................ 248,185 
PE REIBE! Boss tassdov tivo eRe 25,230,000 | Counce of State................ 93,815 
Bndirech axes... cecs<scsias 14,070,000.) Exchequer ....)..906000 104,700 
Import and export duties 4,380,764 Chancellery of Orders .... 56,300 
Gold and silver plate dues 25113004) Pomaiennge id!h vd cvegs tila ies 50,679 
PUPS COMAINS 0.0.6. .ei002 1,280,000 | Ministry of Foreign 

: 525,094 
MAE OUMCO cohrscecnne<sifeass tov seets 254.50,000 02 STs eMac 
POLS PERI acces ces innseneeteees 553,500 | Ministry of Justice ........ 3,106,459 
Government lotterves ........ 410,000 - the Interior 21,106,786 
Shooting and fishing reese | he Marine waked S953 B355R68 

BCC ks BE asd . Finance ........ 1450335285 
PG OO Ai in ins ec aah, 750,000 hs Va ue ROR 14,659,000 
Mining CULORE asc aacuee ache sass 943 a Colonies ate > 2,000, 3 60 
Profit of State railways poe 320,000 | Protestant and Israelite 

. . ‘ 1,758,428 
Belgian share of national WORSE | Fons ttt 
400,000 ; 

Gent Gk Sade Roman Catholic wor- \ 68 O38 P 
Colonial surplus ................ 354.75,000 BNO oe catherine ; 
Former surpluses ............ 560,000"' Natronal debt 0.00. iis: 28,073,637 
Various receipts ................ 20,07 2sueGeN Various charges’ 2.02.60... 50,000 

PE Ob alisihets dasasistoenket 97,136,633 Dotale neem 96,720,023 
= £8,094,720 | = £8,060,002 





Compared with the estimates for 1868, the principal reductions are 
in the land tax and assessed taxes, together amounting to nearly 
226,o00l., and in the colonial surplus, which is reckoned at about 
595,000/. less than last year. ‘The Japanese indemnity, about 
4,000/., appeared also in the last estimate, and not in the present, 
and, under the head of former surpluses, the reduction is nearly 
1,093,000/. But the miscellaneous receipts, which probably include 
the estimate of further profits from the colonies, exceed those of 


last year by 1,580,0001. 
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Under the head of excise the items are mF 


fl. £ 
SMAI Y-didin.itcivss sid» dares oaebee bene 4,000,000 
WY Tans ass -adgees such tecasaed eaten eee 1,600,000 
Brandy :segsse. cso anpeeous geaentarptaees 13,250,006 
PB codices syaradts ogy acne Radian hate ost Maes satis 2,850,000 
BROAD) ance ranceni lige siscuk cheutiors souvengarianieaesnas 1,280,000 
Beer and Viewer (cei. dieaaeeeseoess 600,000 
Duby O1-CaGe Gawieciiwraseacshege 1,650,000 


25,230,000 = 2,102,500 


The general result is a reduction in the estimated receipts of about 
245,000. 

On the other hand, there is a diminution in the estimated 
charges for the superior departments of State, but principally in the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Marine, and the Colonies, and a slight 
increase for the Ministry of Finance and of War, the total effect 
of which is to reduce the charges by about 205,000/. 

On comparing this budget with the one given in Mr. Ward’s 
report for 1866, it will be found to present a considerable diminu- 
tion of expenditure. The sums voted for the service of the year 
1865-66, were 9,247,000/. This, included in the Department of the 
Interior, the sums for the construction of the State railways, 
amounting to 13,500,000 florins, and the increase of 4,000,000 florins 
in the vote for the Finance Department for the year, was accounted 
for by the cession of revenue to the communes in compensation for 
the local taxes on consumption abolished during the preceding 
session, and the law for which came into operation on the Ist 
May, 1866. The estimated colonial surplus for 1865-66, was 
25,000,000 florins ; the actual receipts 31,000,000 florins. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
8,978,563 8,837,876 


9,653,107 8,823,644 
’67 (estimated) .... 8,214,767 8,863,013 
68 . | 8,340,184 8,264,665 





The last corresponds very nearly with the actual revenue and 
expenditure of 1863. 


X.—National Debt. 
The public debt in 1869 is estimated as follows :-— 
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Capital. and Eee 
fl. fl. 

BE DOr CONG, pap cersvesseenssaseyacstonrqnesens 653,143,702 16,328,593 
ee APs eet Or ee RI AES etn: 98,752,712 2,962,581 
Exchequer bills at 3% per cent. ........ 13,528,000 478,730 
PEGA PEP SECUE.” AA cisietteremiessterinsovestens 191,984,500 7,679,380 
Boast ton roadey ates st wasp ecseecviceses. 16,476 557 
APIGUG! ~Alcutecrnetui Se weyasiuhsvsare.aes — 126,297 
MVE DEY UNOMUS 5 ons Sts oroaesetynn cnn siynin05h- a 490,500 

957,425,390 28,066,638 





The total debt, therefore, now amounts to 79,785,450/., with an 
annual charge of about 2,338,886/. It has been steadily diminished 
for some years. In 1866, 1,217,722/. was applied towards the 
reduction, which included about 320,000/., the last instalment for 
the Scheldt dues. From 1850 to 1866 no less than a nominal debt 
of 271,678,025 florins, about 22,640,0o00/., had been written off by 
an actual repayment of 202,038,146 florins, = 16,836,000/., thereby 
reducing the annual interest by 8,374,873 florins, = 697,go00l. This 
has been principally achieved by a sinking fund, aided by incidental 
sources of revenue. 

The large item found in the budgets under the head of colonial 
surplus, requires some notice of the Dutch Hast Indian possessions, 
and the mode of managing them. We may again refer to the able 
reports of Mr. Ward, and without going back to their earlier 
progress, confine the statistics to the period since 1864, when a bill 
was passed for bringing the finances of Netherlands India under 
the immediate control of the legislature of the State. The practice 
previous to that time, had been to present with the annual report a 
financial statement, closed two and a-half years previously, and to 
submit the estimate for the year next following, as settled by the 
Government in India. 

The total of the estimates for 1867, as so fixed on the basis of 
1865, were for 123,001,273 florins, = 10,250,000/., being an excess 
of 5,559,760 florins, = 463,000l., over the latter year. The principal 
excess is in the internal administration, 9,576,305 florins at home, 
and 969,695 florins in India, and finance 1,126,648 florins at home, 
and 487,678 florins in India. On the other hand, the Department 
of Education and Industry was reduced by 3,101,374 florims in 
1867. 

The income of the Governor-General was increased by 
30,000 florins, which then gave him an allowance of 13,333/. per 
annum, 8,333/. for travelling expenses, and 2,550/. for maintenance 
of residence and other expenses. 
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The council consisted of a president with 3,o00l. a-year, and 
four members with 2,400/. per annum each, &c. The total charges 
for the council, including the audit and the secretary’s office, 
amounted to 71,348/. for 1867. 

In the expenditure a large increase in the Netherlands arises 
from charging separately the cost of freight, warehousing, and 
other expenses of transporting the Government produce from India 
to the Netherlands, the former practice being to give only the net 
returns. This part of the expenditure in India, includes the 
salaries and appointments of European and native officers, for the 
general administration of the Government, the management of the 
land revenue, the cultures, and the forests, purchase of produce 
surveys, &c. 

Mr. Ward explains the other items constituting the expenditure, 
but it is sufficient for the present purpose to state, that to meet 
them the total amount estimated to be obtained in the Netherlands 
is 60,581,417 florins, and in India 62,419,856 florins, together 
123,001,273 florins, = 10,250,000, 

The sales of colonial produce are estimated as sold in the 
Netherlands ‘at the following prices and results, the picul being 
computed as 603 kilograms, and taking 1,000 kilograms as a 
metrical ton, to lessen the number of figures— 


Metrical Tons. £ 

Cothees .iiiiccii 50,150 at 40 cents per half kilogram 3,297,785 
USAR ca thagucchy 42,560  ,, 38 florins per 100 kilograms 1,316,079 
A RT gee Seen ee 4,840 4, 50 3 50 “i 391,920 
Nutmegs ........ 177__—,, 70 cents per half kilogram 19,962 
0 a ae 46°4 ,, 80 % 5,981 
CHOVOS .iscteen S26 3,25 . S327 
52035054 

MEISCPLAMCO UE, POCOIDES swacasc.sansvivrweacuctencea ole cc aicasiemmieratniers 629 
SIG RAIUOUL On VY Bie cui Sos cates aveavunncsangnattr amr eee 187 
- ap galing rectal ee, Pg tee Nee Ae Ma eco 5,583 
5,048,451 


To be received in India :— 
2 


A. Farmed revenues (including opium, 11,000,000 florins) 1,119,689 


B. Taxes and revenue of various kinds, such as customs, 
sales of salt, stamps, telegraphs, post office, mt 1,469,443 
BOULG GIrech CARED. oa:synakuansgeen nae neC ee enee eee 
©. Territorial revenue. and CUltUres 00). ceccsssecccssceresseneseresees 1,091,929 
1D; Sale of produce and goods. 4.4, sane eee 152335935 
E te H. Miscellaneous—rents, fines, sale of stores and 
other expenditure authorised and charged to ot 286,658 
OPAL TANG G .citsnss,qetiasvsaetinc eee Epa le nee 


55201,654 
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The large revenue derived from the sale of produce in the 
mother country, has by some writers been considered very objec- 
tionable. Although the profits on the sales have generally exceeded 
the estimates, they are liable to great fluctuations, depending on 
the supply and on the state of the markets. They are also subject 
to varying, but generally increasing, expenses in the collection and 
transport to Hurope. 

Mr. Ward gives a table showing under the different heads of 
expenditure the charges for the Indian Government. Since 1855 
the total has steadily increased every year from 59,966,000 florins 
to 101,294,000 florins in 1865, whilst the contribution from the 
Indian revenue to that of the Netherlands in Europe, has fluctuated 
in the same period from 41,658,000 florins, = 3,472,000l. in 1857, 
to 18,350,000 florins, = 1,530,000/., to which it was reduced in 
1865. Agriculture, land revenue and cultures, about 2,601,0001., 
and purchase of goods and produce 988,o00l., are the two largest 
items of expenditure. 


The Indian budget for 1869 is as follows :— 














fl. fl. 
Probable revenue in India 62,168,614 | Colonial administration P 
ain) Haveli. 278. oe Sh? 522 
Estimated results of sale Expenses and surplus in 
of colonial produce... } Bereeb Ano the mother countvry.... 341541,504 
119,034,024 119,034,024 


The value of produce is placed at less than in the estimate for 
1867, being only 4,739,000/. 

The Government of Java, in its practical working, though 
nominally almost despotic, since the Governor-General has the 
power of passing laws until allowed or disallowed by the mother 
country, is controlled by the regulations for the Government of 
Netherlands India, passed in 1854. The whole country is divided 
into twenty-four residences, and the resident, with the assistant- 
resident, and a number of inspectors, are Huropeans, under whose 
control a large body of native officials, paid either by salaries or by 
percentages on the amount of produce, cultivated by the natives, 
regulate and keep up the forced labour of the natives. The produce 
so obtained, is sold for the benefit of the Netherlands Government, 
through the agency of the Netherlands Trading Company, who act 
as Government brokers. 

Slavery was abolished on Ist January, 1860, when the owners of 
5,265 slaves received 400 florins compensation for each. The greater 
part of the soil is claimed as Government property, and the great 
bulk of the people are subject to strict laws regulating labour, and 
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are besides by custom liable to give one day’s gratuitous work out 
of seven to their landlords. 

For the Dutch West Indies the estimates for 1869 exhibit a 
considerable deficit :— 


























Receipts. Expenditure. Deficit. 

fl. fl. fi. 
SLES EAEY cM S 59 BD SD Rd PO Ne 750,577 1,185,636 435,059 
West India Islands ...............06. 377,636 509,036 131,400 
Coast,of Guitidan n8..ch nae ee 24,000 183,000 159,000 
1,152,213 1,877,672 725,459 





The total receipts are estimated at 96,000l., the expenditure at 
about 156,000/., showing a total deficit of more than 60,000/. 

The whole system of Government culture and forced labour, 
seems likely to undergo further discussion in connection with the 
best form of collecting the statistics of foreign possessions held by 
European powers. Hven under the most favourable conditions, 
such a system cannot but involve much hardship and sacrifices on 
the part of the native population, and being carried on at times 
partly under native superintendence, may also be attended with 
oppression and injustice. The uncertain and fluctuating character 
of the results, and the difficulty of getting the contracts taken, 
unless by being too favourable to the labourers, they involve loss to 
the Government, are arguments against raising a revenue by such 
means. It seems probable that due encouragement given to a natural 
extension of commerce with other nations in the products of the 
soil, would increase the wealth and raise the character of the native 
population, and produce a much larger revenue to the Government 
at home, obtained at less cost by the ordinary operations of trade. 

The present state of this question and the whole system of 
Government cultures in foreign possessions, for the purpose of 
raising a revenue for the mother country, has been discussed in a 
most concise and admirable report, dated Ist July, 1868, by Mr. 
Thurlow, Second Secretary of Her Majesty’s Legation at the 
Hague. In this he gives full explanations on the Netherlands 
India Budget of 1868, and an abstract of the Government papers, 
published in correction of Mr Money’s tables, in his well-known 
work, “Java, or How to Manage a Colony.” He also discusses 
the question of forced labour ; the coffee, sugar, tin and spice trades 
of other countries, as bearing on the value of the products of Nether- 
lands India; the trade and navigation of Java; and the actual 
condition of Borneo, Sumatra, and other dependencies of Java, as 
affording a vast field for private industry and capital, as soon as the 
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question is settled, as it seems likely shortly to be, by Government 
giving up the farming system and throwing open the cultivation of 
the soil to native and Huropean enterprise. The whole report 
deserves the closest study and attention. 

Several other statistical questions of great interest, peculiar to 
the Netherlands, might be treated of, such as canals, drainage of 
lakes, deep-sea fisheries, &c., but they are too large and important 
to be disposed of in a few lines.* 

We must be content, however, at present with these few broad 
features of a country, the inhabitants of which, by their historical 
records, and by the noble traits of their character, inspire us with 
respect and admiration. As the earliest champions of civil and 
religious freedom, and affording a home from intolerance and 
oppression, when the rest of Hurope was nowhere safe from 
religious persecution, the Hollanders always had our cordial 
sympathy and aid. Having won their land from the ocean, they 
have only been able to maintain it against returning destruction by 
the most incessant patience, vigilance, and skill; and yet, on 
several occasions, have given proofs of the greatest unselfishness 
and most devoted patriotism, by voluntarily sacrificing the results of 
years of labour and expense and again submerged large portions of 


* This could not be better illustrated than by the lucid and able report just 
published of Mr. T. H. Thurlow, Second Secretary of Her Majesty’s Legation at 
the Hague, on the scheme of the Netherlands Credit Foncier, as proposed by 
Inspector J. A. Beijerinck, for draining and bringing into cultivation a large por- 
tion of the Zuyder Zee. This great inland sea was formed by repeated inundations 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In 1849, Herr van Diggelen proposed 
even the grander scheme of dyking and draining the whole of this sea; but the 
success in the Haarlem lake had not then prepared the public to hope for the accom- 
plishment of so great a design. The dyke to be raised for the present scheme 
would be from 3 to 5 metres high. Many difficulties and much opposition of 
existing interests would have to be overcome, since navigation could no longer take 
place between the northern and southern parts of the Zuyder Zee. Seaport towns 
and fishing stations would become inland towns, and existing canals for drainage 
might be seriously damaged. Ship canals must be constructed. The cost is esti- 
mated by the Government at nearly 10,000,000l. (9,975,000/.), by Herr Stieltjes at 
9,658,000/., and by Inspector Beijerinck at 8,975,0o00/., including interest on the 
capital to be raised till it is finished. As to the calculation of profits, the reclaimed 
Haarlemmer Meer sold for 473 florins per bunder, or 39/. per bunder (hectare). 
At this price the undertaking would not pay. But the Netherlands Crédit Foncier 
reckon upon selling the land at 400 florins per hectare for sandy, and 1,500 florins 
for clay, soil, or as there are reckoned, 4 of the latter to 1 of the former, an average 
of 1,280 florins, equal 106/., per hectare, which would yield a good profit. The 
land to be drained amounts to about 390,000 acres, averaging 4 metres of water in 
depth, and requiring to finish the work about 9,400 horse-power of steam, taking as 
the basis, by experience, 12 horse-power for a metre of water, over an area of 2,000 
acres. The time required is only estimated at twenty-one months. The success of 
the undertaking would afford permanent occupation and the means of living for an 
additional population of 250,000 souls. The project only awaits the decision of 
the Government on some points requiring further explanations, but has been favour- 
ably entertained. 
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the soil rather than allow the invader a footing thereon. By their 
industry, honesty, and enterprise they carried on a commerce with 
distant lands unrivalled at the time, and had their ships and traders 
on every sea. They still hold colonies with populations nearly six 
times their own in number, with a large and increasing trade, and 
having so many points in common with this nation, and so many 
claims on our goodwill, we cannot but be gratified to notice the 
visible signs of prosperity and progress which these brief statistical 
notices reveal. 
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I.—Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom. 


Tue Council of the Society have determined to publish, with 
the assent of Mr. Robert Hunt, F'.R.S., an annual abstract of the 
quantity and value of the mineral produce of the kingdom. 

The particulars will be drawn from the series of reports which 
were originated by the individual exertions of Mr. Hunt some 
years ago, and have been continued to the present time by the 
same influence. It is the intention of the Council to present the 
statistics hereafter in the concise form in which they appear at 
p. 244, et seq., and as part of the periodical tables which form the 
Appendix to the quarterly numbers of the Journal. 


Table I will be assigned to a general summary of the quantity 
and value of the mineral produce. 


53 II will be assigned to coal. 

Fas EL a iron. 

ae Make RS tin. 

3 Vv io copper. 

ne V8 Zz lead and silver. 

wae VLE A zinc and iron pyrites. 
oh VE 4 salt. 


Besides the general summary, shown hereafter at p. 244, 
' Mr. Hunt has given in his reports the “absolute total value of the 
metals and coal and other minerals ;”’ the figures for the three years 
ended 1867, are these :— 





1865. 1866. 1867. 


£ £ £ 
f th 
Vale of fhe tle eg fom the} 57300] 148800] 8790 
Witte Oh Ci licas Faszaee east eels oes tree seen one qenenbiikh ton 24,538,000 | 25,408,000 | 26,125,000 
Other minerals, not smelted, salt, clay, &c. 1,434,000} 1,350,000} 2,168,000 


PE Meo Ma csacuniiscee=cette-bcadgcaees 41,745,000 | 41,696,000 | 43,480,000 
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II.—Local Taxation in England and Wales. 


THE most complete account of the principal section of the local taxation of 
the Kingdom hitherto published, has been recently prepared for Parliament by 
the Poor Law Board. Local taxes are gathered from three sources—1, from real 
property ; 2, from the traffic of persons and things; 3, from consumable articles, 
coals and wine within the jurisdiction of the City of London. About four-fifths 
of the aggregate of the local taxation of England and Wales is incident upon real 
property. It is this part only which is represented by the voluminous blue book 
laid upon the table of the House in answer to an order obtained on the motion of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It appears from this document that the whole amount of local taxes incident on 
real property levied in 1868 throughout the kingdom was 16,660,459/., thus dis- 
criminated in the return— 


£ 

1. Amoutitléyied for poor rate AL wee. eA ae 11,061,502* 
2. Amount levied for the following separate rates, 

which in some cases are not paid out of poor 

rate, viz., county rate, hundred rate, borough 3975232 

rate, and police rate............... BEE Oe eS 
3. Highway rate, separately levied _............ Ok 2a Se, Or 916,779 
Bh Chere metem cubital hikes Sipe ene wake eacepn ont 217,083 
6. Lighting and watching rate). :24.1.01.. avert cei 76,978 
6. Improvement Commissioners’. .is...scsis..cdsecdeseseesvansees 445,431 
7. General district rates under Public Health Acts .... 1,736,247 
8. Rates under Courts of Commissioners of Sewers, pie 

including drainage and embankment rates ........ } ite 
O.. POAC GE OUG CIAOG: en ctives cetundoesnonescerie sBearearcsaon stress 1,20353977 


The gross estimated rental was 118,334,000/., and the rateable value 
100,613,o00/.; on the latter amount these rates were levied. The whole sum 
raised in the year was equivalent to 3s. 32d. in the pound of rateable value. 

The valuation of 1868 is the sixth more or iess perfect assessment we have for 
all England and Wales: it may be useful to exhibit the figures for each year. 


Local Tax Valuations. 


Gross Estimated Rateable ‘Valne: 
Rental. 


£& 


Not known 62,540,030 
fh 67,320,587 ° 

_ 67,700,153 

86,077,646 71,840,271 

110,¢79,308 93,638,403 

118,334,081 100,612,734 





* This total not only includes the sum levied for the relief of the poor, but the 
contribution paid out of the poor rate to the county, hundred, borough, and police 
rates ; to highway and burial boards, to commissioners of baths and washhounses and 
fire brigade, registration and vaccination fees, and all other expenses paid out of the 
poor rate. 

+ This total includes a sum of 981,140/. for general and lighting rates levied 
in the metropolitan district. 
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Half the rates falling on real property go to the relief of the poor and expenses 


contingent on pauperism. 


In this relation the subjoined table may be serviceable, 


and, as exhibiting the great development of relief since 1859, suggestive :— 











Total Expenditure 








Whereof was Expended for 





us from Poor Rates and j— 
Tady ia | | Shp lena in OY BL OE ns) Ooaainy is Beat 
Aid of Rates. Poor Only. Police Rates. | Cap. 101, Sec. 38. 
£ £ £ £ 
BST hos x! 8,149,455 5,558,689 1,915,255 — 
Erp Pes, 8,075,904 5,454,964 1,936,549 — 
SS ane 8,395,212 5,778,943 13925,210 — 
eet 8,806,074 6,077,922 2,026,916 — 
(che ae 933253072 6,527,036 2,075,468 = 
4G. .2303. 0 9,680,480 6,423,381 2,163,290 _ 
CE Sees 9,792,158 6,264,966 45133,290 550,976 
BOO tcleares 9,989,120 6,439,517 2,209,184 578,494 
Oe” Ricans 10,905,173 6,959,840 2,511,511 | 595,699 
qOS ae... F1,380,593 254.56,578 614,893 


7,498,059 





In the Summary A, p. 218, the local taxation for each county is separately 


shown, the counties taking rank according to the pressure of the rate. 


In the 


Summary B, p. 220, similar particulars are displayed for the London unions and 
parishes, the arrangement, however, is here topographical, that the burden may be 
better shown as it bears upon the different metropolitan districts. 

The poor rates levied in the metropolis during the ten years, together with the 
expenditure for the poor and for county and police rates, is given below :— 








Years ended 








Total Expenditure 


from Poor Rates and 














Whereof was Expended for 








ek co Relief of County, | Highway Boards, 
Lady-day. Sums Received in the Borough, and 27 and 28 Vict., 

Aid of Rates. Poor Only. Police Rates. | Cap. 101, Sec. 33. 
£ £ £ £ 
| tS ie eR a ey aye. 814,646 405,829 —- 
SBOP Sitkei lias 1,358,561 796,423 417,455 =, 
1G cicwean'.. 1,392,884 832,155 425,495 — 
1 een 1,450,563 872,070 447,963 = 
1GS ines 1,466,997 868,198 468,471 = 
1Gvrte his: 1,489,732 876,290 4725755 = 
(Gor, ciesinric: Fh k2, 205 905,640 AG 7,02 246 
BOG ea duseoyigt 1,611,084 976,262 495,269 283 
Cy sie ie 1,844,765 1,175,363 504,728 159 
SONS hesectinn. 2,046,466 1,316,759 559,632 412 
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A.—Local Taxation incident on Real Property in England and Wales. 








Counties, [000’s omitted] Watonon. Total Amount| Rate in 
Rate in the Pond. | in'Keres, | ASSL | Rental, | Bateable Value. | MY co tesa | “Value. 
See GBI hud i ober mm DME Sond 
Cardigan’ | 5. tc.903 443, 72, 206,260 173,471 39,548 | 4 6% 
2. AMPORO no Bsnccsaresers 194, 55, 186,476 164,515 36,974 | 4 6 
Se OLLELOY. cateenevtrencaced 479, 831, 5,668,635 4,555,796 | LO2Z3 1064 fa 6 
4, Busse! Bases 937, 364, 2,292,971 1,998,680 405,389 | 4 -? 
5. Caimarvon .i....ssissee 370, 96, 363,652 305,766 61,595 | 4 -% 
6. Huntingdon ............ 230, 64, 475,406 424,976 85,376 | 4 4 
7.. Middlesex Wc... 180, | 2,207, 1 17,309,950 | 14,326,023 | 2)850,138 | 3 112 
8. Southampton............ 1,070, 482, 254.32,656 F,035,172 395,583 | 3 102 
9. York, West Riding | 1,709, | 1,508, | 7,089,127 5,900,819 1,118,190 > Oe 
10, Oamabrid@e rss sccxan 525, 176, 1,256,700 1,064,216 199,424} 3 9 
PDK OMe cicha totectoe 3 cased 1,040, 734, 4,802,739 3,818,159 716,166 | 3 
12. Glamorgan............... 548, 318, 1,664,050 1,410,561 260,094 | 3 8% 
18. Monitiouth = sis: 368, 175, 831,370 680,367 120,381 | 3 6% 
TA. Bediord: ..cs<sssscvencederes 296, 135; 694,799 611,529 106,596. “3. 5% 
15. Merioneth ...............: 385, 39, 190,282 158,892 26,762 3 43 
1G, Tancaster” .s.ccccsc-: L219, “\" 2,429, “192 SAR SET TIS, 7ZOS007- PTO OO In S* ae 
7. Derset---Aksne ae 632, 189, 1,069,386 915,574 152,694 | 3 4 
18. Gloucester ..:...:.....0 805, 486, 2,768,541 23393,938 397,252 | 3 32* 
POs DEVGO —pecsdoassotsrest 1,657, 584, 2,963,349 254.81,687 408,084 | 3 3% 
20. Cornwall | sesssscssedocseee 874, 369, 1,326,070 1;150;213 185,14)" 3. 22 
Mg MBER focact seetcssoa heed 1,061, 405, 2,596,584 2,226,503 356,944 | 3 2¢ 
PNA choose sve sacntanste 865, 249, 5,636,691 1,404,634 224,994 | 3 2% 
DE BWEES oh. auc sci nd 467° 168, 1,096,185 949,175 151,208°? 3 2% 
24, Carmarthen. ............ 606, 112, 483,227 428,976 67,3981. °3 14 
Dy. BOVE &saaetrcimciinne 451, 176, 1,217,366 1,020,127 157,360,)° 3 1 
26. Brecknock ................ 460, 62, 274,999 2.4.4,04.5 37,600 | 3 1 
27. Noriollis: , B.ipecsensctoe 1,354, 435, 2,644,422 25294,685 353,406 | 3 1 
28s ORLOPO. ayscarevaaeeneveves 473, 176, 1,121,304 956,795 147,053 | 3 1 





* The medium county. 
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[000’s omitted. ] 








Counties 

Arranged according to 
Rate in A Pound. meen 
ZO. Pembroke™ ...)....60002« 402, 
30. Nottingham ............ 526, 
Behe PROPER Socilecteci ds vtdcnssnce 391, 
Ree UR cap catdvaod taneous 185, 
So, Pavcolh~...c.sk base. 4,475, 
Bat DUE BI oico0. detec cenest 623, 
Be DONDE ciccgrcgeepsesnsnss. 386, 
36. Northampton............ 630, 
Bd MAVACIIOR ws cshsige teen 272, 
CAG (one 5 eer 948, 
89. Worcester ...........600 472, 
4Q.. Somerset ............+0- 1,047, 
Ai o@hester® |...0643002 707, 
BO Stator v..00tteekccsclee 729, 
43. Montgomery ............ 483, 
AA, Leicester.............. ae 514, 
"AD. Hereford: ...544......:- 535, 
46. York, East Riding.... q71, 
47. Warwick  ......c0 564, 
Boe MURAI 63%. 0c4 Setseoes. 96, 
49. York, North Riding| 1,350, 
LUPO 6 a 8 eee 659, 
51. Cumberland ............ 1,001, 
52. Northumberland ....| 1,249, 
Be, POBNODY sais gal odtbaecogtecnns 826, 
54. Westmoreland ........ 486, 
Total—England and Wales...| 37,329, 





Valuation. 


Population,} Gross Estimated Rateab 











Total Amount 
Raised as 
Local Taxes in 


Bes Arata! the Parochial 














1861. Rental. Year 1868. 
£ £ oe 
96, 416,445 362,188 55,923 
294, 1,560,304 1,381,304 212,127 
173, 1,104,088 940,028 142,511 
70, 368,768 322392 48,802 
412, 3,196,146 2,850,624 430,933 
509, 2,649,653 2,219,935 333,899 
101, 475,770 412,014 61,324 
228, 1,568,727 1, 3955520 201,725 
25, 162,759 141,401 21,056 
337, 1,92552.93 1,063,225 245,622 
307, 1,705,499 1,472,467 203,619 
445, 2,853,505 25534,125 349,020 
505, 2,846,743 25,485,812 340,242 
TAT, 3,519,882 2,920,896 392,476 
67, 376,047 3315932 44,042 
237, 1,555,109 1,322,202 173,854 
124, 954,399 826,932 106,212 
280, 1,941,195 1,670,705 211,633 
562, 3,074,725 255775223 323,911 
22, 17693531 159,979 19,004: 
245, 1,848,007 1,622,400 192,215 
339, | 1,750,610 | 1,504,896 | 174,888 
205, 1,218,399 1,069,205 123,784: 
3438, 2,056,050 LS A257 201,505 
241, 1,558,265 1,414,575 140,511 
61, 458,978 402,635 30,729 
20,066, | 118,334,081 | 100,612,734 16,660,459 


Q 2 
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Rate in 
the Pound 


on 
Rateable 
Value. 


S. 


3 


3 





3 


[— 
me NS) w aS aS aS lon an nA wv ~ co co 00 Ne) 
Pleo ble Pleo rv die pH ble Aloo ble Pleo Al Aloo aH 


ON 
BIH 
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B.—Local Taxation incident on Real Property in the Metropolis. 








Unions and Single Parishes. |. < 
= in Acres. 
West District. 
PCCNSI GUO ssi. sssvencvendonsns: 1,942 
BERIT. Sock oy sees ieasnadocP anes 4,155 
PAAAING COM seosccsetsswrvensess 1,245 
CRCISOR ccesnseisersacccssiveageonnc 865 
St. George, ies a 1.161 
DOtiANG shave deaciecks : 
St. Margaret and St.John} 917 
Westminster oo... 217 
Norrs District. 
St. Marylebone ................ 1,590 
Flam pstead oi... Mise. scssoiveses 2,252 
PERM AMICI AB 6.0, ool capsvdentts 2,716 
Us SEOs wwenesterted 35127 
PL BEENOY ne siddhvenckveservger el Oooo 
CENTRAL DisTRicr. 
St. Guiles and St. George, \ 2A 
Bloomsbury  ............ 
SUG ih Mebcsscncsnssaiucdneacere: 419 
PA OEOODUY cyt iyievsnsseeeraeortueees 164, 
Clerkenwelll.,......ssicssssedsers: 380 
co Pie DC) ea ee ener 2 a 220 
Mast London  csscecssssess 153 
i os ie ney ie 122 
DCT Oe SS Pree, ee 434, 


* Some of the rates collected over the whole area o 
but placed in the lump against the City of London Uni 





[000’s 
omitted.] 
Popu- 
lation in 
1861. 














Valuation. 
G 
meimered Ao ee 
Rental. Value. 
£ £ 
813,791 739,810 
329,359 271,198 
987,581 740,686 
3351952 | 279,960 
970,996 882,724 
508,125 461,932 
65745 §31,221 
1,128,950 | 1,017,073 
270,288 | 215,564 
1,268,548 | 1,069,766 
1,065,441 | 852,353 
597,190 510,407 
302,086 254,819 
605,635 | 463,683 
231,877 190,719 
286,903 231,022 
271,149 228,092 
246,954 200,420 
205,407 | 136,969 
2,263,146 | 1,811,457 








Total 
Raised as 
Local 
Taxes. 
£ 
110,357 
63,491 
115,416 


66,141 


117,544, 


76,478 
95,278 


187,203 

38,669 
242,563 
157,812 


112,511 


58,994. 


101,516 
46,166 
52,703 
55,455 
36,738 
28,958 

294,979 











Rate in mate 
the a ver idead 
on 

ease Population. 
S. The Ss. d. 
_—= Ey coe 
4 Be 31.8 
2.88 26 Se 
> 82 20: 10 
2 8 26 9 
ae Ns 
Boy 26.12 
3 84 23 2 
3:9 40: (28 
4 63 Zac 
3 83 Xela 
On itt 27. 1 
4 a3 21° 9g 
4 42 a2 2 
4 10% ZOU LG 
4 6% 16_ 6 
4 10% to™~5 
3 8? ig- <2 
4 2a? 21: 6a 


3h? | 126 FoR 


f the city have not been apportioned among the three City Unions 
on. 


ele 


at 


% 


: 
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B.—Local Taxation incident on Real Property—Contd. 






























[000’s Valuation. Total Rate in Bate 
Unions and Single Parishes. fone ee CxoaH Rateable ocak eas per Head 
Miast. | Tent? | value | tvaes, | "YUM | popuatin 
East District. £ £ £ s. d. So ee 
Shoreditch ..cccccccecsssseeese 646 | 129, | 537,804| 366,240] 108,074| 5 102 | 16 8 
Bethnal Green ss... 760 105, 329,946 223,188 85,166} 7 74 | 16 2 
Whitechapel ..........c0000 406 78, 338,326 285,700 85,374} 5 112] 21 10 
st. George-in-the-Hast ....| 243 49, 2.275348 184,799 71,819) 9 o2.1., 29.6 
BODTIOY. Jicccceipussncssress foe 576 57, 302,721 246,598 80,110} 6 6 28 4 
Mile End Old Town........ 681 43, 290,223 241,853 50999 | 4 27 | 13 as 
LA ea atin Sees 2,918 79, 605,190 480,740] 137,247) 5 83 | 34 7 
SoutH District. 
t. Saviour’s, Southwark 250 36, 296,905 226,227 46,467| 4 14] 285 9 
t. Olave’s FS 169 19; 155,812 123,226 26,696} 4 4 28 = 
POPMAOROSOY® V0. c5cc0ndoeene: 688 58, 205 ba 7 2.525786 50,803} 4 —2 i t: 
t. George’s, Southwark 282 56, 209,586 167,669 BLATT) V6ontea! 18 
(ASELOTs05) | a a 624. 82, 293,498 234,784 68,610} 5 10 16 8 
BPE OU 1a 60.08) 0, hocoedsactt tena: 4,015 162, 962,481 786,482] 196,425} 5 — 2A es 
= worth and Clap-1113,695 | 70, | 730,219| 596,703) 127,452| 4 34 | 36 2 
Eo) | Eo a 4,342 (ag 500,353 386,638 97,552| 5 -2| 27 4 
EWP NIEHS wo <ssasiereecsedseren: 886 25, 169,608 117,661 33,998| 5 93 | 27 9 
ECM ICEL G9, oc casczisueee dceeaxs 3,771 86, 433,825 353,072| 108,472] 6 1%1 25 3 
WOGUW IO De is srccecancadevcscerseos: 7,408 76, 310,174) 256,43. 62,289) 4 10g |. 16." 6 
WAS RANIL (ntersnsonctn snnsisavr. 11,412 3% | .33. 2 


32, 3919573 | 298,840 53,148] 3 6 


—<_—_ |] x“ __ —_ | —_—________} —____.____.., 














—— 





otal of the metropolis....| 77,944 | 2,802, | 21,686,822 | 16,918,114} 3,501,141} 4 a 24, V5 


Note.—There are besides the unions and parishes above, several places for the first time called upon to contribute 
the relief of the poor by the Order of the Poor Law Board, dated 11th December, 1868, viz., the Charter House, Gray’s 
n, the Close of St. Peter, Inner Temple, Middle Temple, and Lincoln’s Inn, having an aggregate rateable value of 
166/. 

ST I I I I IEE ETF OR OR OEE TT I STOO LTE A I SLE LOE TLE A CT IEE OES ETT LEI EE EEE LY LPO FIC POR POE TE NEE EI DIES OEIC ERG IOI EI, 
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TIT.—Annual Science Examinations, 1868-69. 


“Tur annual science examinations of the Science and Art Department were 
brought to a close on Saturday, the 29th of May, 1869. ‘This was the ninth general 
examination that has been held since the establishment of the system of aid to 
instruction in science in 1859. The examinations are superintended by local 
committees. They were in this way held at 437 centres in 1869, while last year 
they were only held at 261. In 1868 there were about 15,000 students under 
instruction, this year there were 25,000, and the number of papers worked shows a 
similar increase, having risen from 13,112 to 23,997. The number of candidates 
in the various subjects was as follows :— 





1869. 1868. 


—. qj | ue — )- | ——_ —— 


Subjects, &c. | 
| 





Per cnt. Per cnt. 

Geometrical drawing ..........ccssssssesoecrsenss 2,547 10°6 1,337 10°2 
1 LN og eee ee am Bay Pe een Ot NEE Ne oe 2,997 i373 1,671 ey, 
Building and naval architecture... 1,993 8°3 1,206 9°2, 
Elementary mathematics ..........cscse 2,302 g°6 -| 1,890 10°6 
PO Ner |b. ok) stoma ate ee 85 "4 33 2 
Theoretical mechanics Dickeutisdedsns Team Smears 631 2°6 353 2°7 
SE Ge ye OB Raceustinatedisibeternater ins | 984 ig 167 ig 
Acoustics, light, "amd eat esses 1,350 5°6 769 5°9 
Magnetism ANA ELECHPUCITY \stsssnsckicgessdarsenae 2,480 10°3 1,038 79 
THOveAMIC CHOMISET YS 235 )..d60650009503hsetoswvceorens | 2,166 9°O 964: me 
Organic FROIN ecdpttertigeaeeios om eae gaa be 1250 9 123 *9 
MRE HOO 3 Eigse okotcarndas Bonsai chest conte oMbeo tsar: | 609 as 309 2°4. 
Minera lopy QUA. Lr cdpiogst.<.aneeinr: 67 “3 38 “3 
batting | TV SIOLOR Yb. Resasrsenat. oes headed accesses. 2,227 9°3 1,182 g'0 
BOGOR. 1 TAI 5a dont bo MOR Ds sd as RAN 303 EP 298 203 
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“This is the first examination at which the scholarships of rool. per annum 
founded by Mr. Whitworth, have been competed for. There have been about 120 
candidates for them, and as soon as the results of all the theoretical examinations 
have been made known the practical examination will be proceeded with in the 
manner detailed in the minute of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education.” 


IV.—Statistics of Life Assurance Offices. 


EXTRACTED from the Pall Mall Gazette, 4th June :— 


** An account of the life assurance companies registered since 1844 has been 
obtained upon the motion of the parliamentary secretary to the Board of Trade. 
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Mr. Lefevre’s return only embraces a few pages, and is destitute of totals, though 
the statistics could have been easily supplemented with a brief and useful summary. 
Within the period of the paper, 267 companies have been registered, the major part 
under the 7 and 8 Vict., cap, 110—the Act of 1844; the others under the 25 and 
26 Vict., cap. 89—the Act of 1862. Forty-three of the number have been 
amalgamated with other companies during the years 1844-68. The paid-up capital 
of the offices which, finding themselves too weak on the legs to stand alone, were 
amalgamated with stronger enterprises, amounted to 382,479/.; the ‘subscribed ’ 
capital being a very much larger sum. In one instance of a transferred business we 
note the paid-up capital was 10,658/., but the ‘ subscribed ’? was 248, 5001. 

«Thirteen of the absorbed companies are described as mutual companies, having 
no capital in the sense of the order under which the return was made. The average 
capital of the other thirty companies would therefore be 12,7 50/. apiece. The lowest 
capital held by a company at the time of transfer was 1o9/.; the highest, 91,960/. 

* The last amalgamation recorded in Mr. Lefevre’s paper is that of the Non- 
Tariff Insurance Company (Limited), formerly called the Hercules Fire and Life 
Insurance Company (Limited), which, with a nominal capital of 100,000/., 40,0001. 
subscribed, and 9,390/. paid up, had its ‘business transferred to the Hercules 
Insurance Company (Limited) ’ in March, 1867. 

** Besides those concerns which have been joined to other offices, a very large 
number—no less than 148—of the companies recognised by the return, have, in the 
words of the tabular heading, ‘wound up, or supposed to have ceased business.’ 
Hence, only 76, if we read the statement aright, out of the 267 registered life 
assurance companies now exist. This remarkable fact gives some sort of measure of 
the risks to which unwary insurers may be exposed. There are also five companies 
(< previously existing *) that were registered under the Companies’ Act of 1862, with 
a view to winding up; add these to the totals just given, and it then appears that 


during twenty-four years no less than 196 offices have either died out or been 
absorbed.” 
* * % % 6 


V.—The House of Lords im 1869. 


Tue Daily News has the following :— 


“‘ The House of Lords, as at present constituted, consists of about 460 members, 
of whom 15 are minors. Deducting the Irish and the Scotch representative peers 
and the prelates, the number of hereditary peerages is 389, and of these the large 
majority are the creations of the present century. Of the barons who responded to 
the writs of summons issued by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 600 years 
ago, the descendants of three only now sit in the Upper House. ‘They are Lords 
Hastings, De Ros, and Audley, the baronies of the two former dating from 1264, 
and that of the latter from 1296. The surviving peerages, which are creations of 
the fourteenth century, are four, viz., the baronies of Camoys, Clinton, Dacre, and 
Willoughby de Eresby. The peerages of the fifteenth century now represented are 
seven; of the sixteenth, 12; of the seventeenth, 35; of the eighteenth, 95; and 
of the nineteenth, 233. The surviving peerages, however, bear little comparison to 
the number of creations. When Earl Grey came into power in November, 1830, he 
was called upon to contend with a body which, scarcely without interruption, from 
the administration of Lord Bute to that of the Duke of Wellington, had been 
recruited through nearly seventy years of Tory rule. Sir Erskine May has stated 
that, from 1760 to 1830, more than 400 peerages had been created. The actual 
number made within the reign of George III, was 388, and during the seventeen 
years of Mr. Pitt’s premiership upwards of 140 new patents were issued. Within 
two years’ the same minister had either created or promoted 35 new peers. A 
large number of these names have, however, dropped from the roll of the House of 
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Lords, for on an average more than twenty peers die annually, and three or four 
peerages become extinct every year. 

“It is not surprising than when the Whigs found themselves in office in 1830, 
they at once began to redress in some degree the enormous disparity in the numbers 
of the rival parties in the House of Lords. The subjoined tabular statement shows 
the number of creations and promotions in the peerage made by each minister from 
Earl Grey’s accession to power to the present time : 














Dukes. | Marquises. Earls. | Viscounts.| Barons. Totals. 

Wat GRO oe. yecececce- 2 2 7 — 23 34 
Viscount Melbourne _ ‘i 7 — 31 39 
Nie, Peel AS a a 2 3 6 ip 
Earl Russell ........... -— 1 5 2 16 24 
Viscount Palmerston — — 3 il 19 23 
Earl of Derby............ — aa 2 i 22 25 
Marc Disracli. iin: 1 — ut 1 1 4 
Mr. Gladstone ........ — — co — 3 3 

3 4 27 8 121 163 





“ The Liberal party have been in power during two-thirds of this period, and 
have created 123 peers as against 40 on the part of their opponents, yet they are 
still in a minority in the House of Lords. It should, however, be explained that 
although in less than forty years 163 new patents have been issued, the whole of 
them were not absolute additions to the strength of the peerage. In the majority 
of instances the dukes have been recruited from the ranks of the marquises, the 
marquises from the earls, the earls from the viscounts, and the viscounts from the 
barons. Rare instances occur in which a commoner at once receives an earldom, 
such as in the case of Lord John Russell. A retiring Speaker of the House of 
Commons generally receives a viscountcy, but as a rule the rank of baron of the 
United Kingdom is that by which an outsider enters the House of Lords. 

“The list above given is irrespective of the peers’ eldest sons, who have been 
called to the Upper House in the lifetimes of their fathers. The Marquis of 
Anglesey was called up as Lord Paget in 1832, by Earl Grey; the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, as Lord Bruce, in 1839, by Lord Melbourne; the Earl of Lonsdale, as 
Lord Lowther, in 1841, by Sir Robert. Peel; the Earl Derby, as Lord Stanley, in 
1844, by Sir Robert Peel; Lord Stanley of Alderley, as Lord Eddisbury, in 1848, 
by Earl Russell; Earl Strafford, as Lord Strafford, in 1853, by the Earl of 
Aberdeen ; the Earl of Tankerville, as Lord Ossulston, in 1859, by the Earl of 
Derby; Earl Fortescue, as Lord Fortescue, in 1859, by Viscount Palmerston ; and 
Karl St. Maur, in 1868, as Lord Seymour, also by Lord Palmerston. 

“ The calling up of Lord Strafford by the Earl of Aberdeen was the only patent 
of peerage conferred by that nobleman during his tenure of office, a period which 
extended over more than two years. Even his chancellor, Lord Cranworth, had 


been a member of the Upper House two years before his appointment to the 
woolsack.” 


VI.— Agriculture in France. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette of 28th May, 1869 :— 


“The consideration of the land question in Ireland has, by mutual consent, 
been deferred till next session, when the battle will again rage between the advo- 
cates of small and those of large holdings. The intervening time may well be 
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spent in considering such information as foreign countries may afford us. We 
would commend to the attention of both parties the report of a commission 
appointed by the French Government in the year 1866 to inquire generally into the 
condition of French agriculture. The commission began by distributing a series 
of questions through the twenty-eight districts into which France was divided for 
the purposes of this inquiry. The answers thereto, supplemented by verbal 
evidence, as well on the condition of France as of other countries, have now 
appeared in the shape of an imperial blue book.* M. J. de Monny de Mornay, the 
chief commissioner, contributes a valuable preface in which all the material facts 
may be found. 

“* He divides agricultural property into three classes. First, large estates of 
over 250 acres. ‘These are few in number in most departments, and make up but 
a small proportion of the holdings in France. The only check upon their diminu- 
tion is the desire of the successful merchant or manufacturer to become a landed 
proprietor. Secondly, an intermediate class between the first class and that of the 
small proprietor. These also have a tendency to diminish in number. They are 
farmed either by the owner or by tenants at a money rent, or on the métayer 
system. The third class is the most numerous, and is ever on the increase. ‘Che 
small proprietors, with the assistance of the agricultural labourer, of whom it is 
calculated 75 per cent. are landowners, eat up the fragments from the other two 
classes. Their intense desire to add field to field, leads them to spend their capital 
rather in the purchase of more land than in the improvement of what they already 
possess. For this reason, too, land which is sold in large blocks, or which is unfitted 
for cultivation on a small scale, fetches comparatively a less price than land sold in 
lots suited to the pocket of the small proprietor. 

*¢ Subdivision, it appears, has reached an incredible pitch. Parcels of land, in 
the eastern parts especially, are sometimes of oxe or two roods only, and even of a 
less extent; and not unfrequently parcels in the possession of one man lie ata 
distance of several kilometres from each other. As a kilometre is rather more than 
half a mile, one is inclined at first to think the commissioner’s language may be 
exaggerated, but it is supported in some measure by a statement we find in another 
part of the report, that in one commune of the department of the Meuse, 
270 owners hold in all $32 hectares, which is divided into 5,348 different plots. 
This gives an average out of about 2,080 acres of rather more than half an acre 
to each plot, and of two acres and two-thirds to each landowner. At the same 
time, it is an error to attribute, as is commonly done, this state of things entirely 
to modern legislation. Documents in the hands of the commission show that sub- 
division was in full force in the sixteenth century. 

“The small holder who tills his land for the most part by his personal labour 
alone, undoubtedly secures to himself some substantial advantages. Acre for acre 
he produces more, and may so be said to be more successful (putting out of sight 
the amount of labour expended) than the larger owner. His untiring exertions are 
rewarded by a greater return than those of hired labour, and the dearness and 
scarcity of labour and general want of capital do not come so home to his class as 
to the classes above him. His conditions of life, like those of the agricultural class 
throughout Europe, have generally improved, and it is agreed on all hands that he 
is better housed, clad, and fed than he was thirty years ago. ‘The commissioner, 
therefore, is probably correct in thinking subdivision, or diffusion of property in 
land, a guarantee for internal peace and a mark of general well-being ; but at the 
same time he is alive to its concomitant evils. The complaints which crop up in the 
report may, in our opinion, and we strongly suspect in that of M. de Mornay, be 
fairly traced to the effects of this system of subdivision, which, as the commissioner 
says, is the keynote of the report. Various remedies and palliatives to check the 
further progress of subdivision were suggested in the course of the inquiry. 


* « Rapport a S. E. M. Le Ministre Secrétaire d’ Etat au Département de 
LV Agriculture, du Commerce, et des Travaux Publics. (Paris: Imprimerie Impé- 
riale.)” 
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« As the law stands at present, a parent has a power of disposition by will over 
but a small part of his property, varying in amount with the number of his 
children ; but of the rest each child is entitled to have his equal share in specie. 
Thus a division of the goods to one and the land to another, though the shares may 
be equal in value, is voidable. Again, a division by a parent of his property in his 
lifetime, is voidable anytime within ten years from the death of the parent. Add 
to this that the jealousy of the agriculturist insists on dividing each patch of land 
of which the property may be composed, and the extreme subdivision ceases to be a 
marvel. From Puy de Dome comes a suggestion to give a power of disposition. by 
will over the whole property. The new departments of Savoy regret the Sardinian 
code, by which the sons and daughters on the spot divide the land, while the absent 
get their shares in goods or money. In the south, ancient custom, in accordance 
with which the eldest son takes the land, indemnifying his co-heirs, being still in 
force, is a fruitful source of litigation. Others propose that the Legislature should 
forbid subdivision below a certain point, and, if necessary, compel a sale of the 
land. 

“‘ The commissioners report that the equal division of property is still very 
popular, and that, therefore, none of these suggestions meet with universal approval, 
but that a law facilitating the exchange of contiguous plots at a diminished duty, 
would be generally acceptable. It is hoped, in this way, to remedy some of the 
evils of subdivision. 

«‘ Where the parcels are so small, every furrow is valuable, and great quarrels 
arise from the indefiniteness of the boundaries. It is difficult, too, to provide 
sufficient means of access, as each owner is unwilling to cede any portion of his land 
for a road or path. One remedy proposed is to make a new survey by means of 
engineers, who shall have power to lay down the boundaries definitely ; the expense, 
in part, is to be borne by Government. Where the experiment has been tried, 
though at a cost of 21 frs. a hectare (24 acres), the results have been satisfactory. 

“Rents have generally risen even where the market value of the land has 
fallen. ‘The reason given for this is that the farmers, having learnt no other means 
of livelihood, are compelled to accede to the terms imposed on them by the land- 
lords. The commissioner remarks that if this were true, failures would have 
become more frequent among farmers ; whereas, in the opinion of the commission, 
the condition of the farmers has improved. The solution of the problem would 
seem to be that a farmer gets a better return for his capital as tenant, than as Jand- 
owner, and is therefore able and willing to pay for the privilege of being a tenant. 

« A general demand is made for longer leases: that in the absence of special 
agreement a lease shall be considered to be for twelve years, whereas by the present 
law a parol lease is only taken to be for so long a period as will allow the tenant to 
reap the fruits of the land demised ; as in the case of a vineyard or meadow for one 
year, or in the case of arable land till the end of the course of crops. 

‘“ Furthermore, they suggest a compensation clause, to be obligatory in every 
lease, by which the farmer, if his lease suddenly terminate, will be able to demand 
compensation for any unexhausted improvements. It appears, says the commis- 
sioner, that such a system exists in England, and its excellence is well established.” 


VII.—Church Schools in England and Wales, 1867. 


“The Statistical Report presented to the National Society (Westminster), on 
the numerical state of Church Schools throughout the country, has just made its 
appearance. The information is made to fall into three sections, each of which is 
distinct in character. The first part of the Report is a general survey of the 
Parishes and other ecclesiastical districts of the country in reference to Church 
‘Schools, For example, we are at once informed how many parishes there are in 
England and Wales which have not parochial schools, but which are nevertheless 
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supplied with the means of education by Church Schools in adjoining parishes, this 
number being 1,355. Of course, it.is not every parish which requires a separate 
school; for instance, each of the thirty-six. parishes in Norwich does not need a 
distinct educational establishment. In Exeter, Colchester, York, Chichester, and 
other places there are large ‘ central’ schools serving the wants of several parishes. 
Again, many little country parishes have too few inhabitants to need separate 
schools and teachers. In London, or rather the city portion of it, there are several 
sets of schools, and others termed ‘ward’ schools, which supply the educational 
requirements of several parochial districts. The framers of the Report have even 
gone into the question of maximum distance walked by the young persons who obtain 
their education in adjoining places. This distance varies. The proportions are as 
follows :—In the case of 383 parishes the distance which the children walk is less 
than a mile; in 250 parishes it is between a mile and a mile and a-half; in 201 
it is between a mile and a half and two miles; in nine it is between two and 
a-half and three miles; in one it is between three and four miles. We are next 
told how many little parishes there are which have only cottage or dames’ schools, 
and the populations of these parishes are shown. For example, it is interesting to 
know that of the 662 parishes which have such schools 16 per cent. have fewer 
inhabitants than roo, and 53 per cent. between 100 and 300. It is observed in 
the Report that in the dames’ schools in small parishes the Church Catechism is 
taught, in addition to other subjects of a secular kind. 

« <The clergy often provide the books used. The children are sometimes taken 
to church. Where the population of a parish is very small the clergy find that a 
dame’s or cottage school is the only one practicable. If the area of a parish is 
extensive and the population in it is much scattered they find that two or three 
such schools at different points are best adapted to the wants of the case. The 
young children, especially on stormy or wet days, or when the lanes are partly 
blocked up with snow, could not walk miles to a national school. When they 
become older they generally go for their education to an adjoining parish.’ 

“ We have, lastly, in Section 1 of this Report, a table which represents the 
‘ educational destitution’ of England and Wales, so far as such destitution attaches 
to Church of England Schools. It is very small, for there are only 338 parishes 
in the whole of England and Wales which are not provided for ; and 7 per cent. 
have populations under 100, 28 per cent. between roo and 300, 19 per cent. 
between 300 and 500, and 17 between 500 and 1,000. 

“From Section 2 it appears that, among the 14,709 parishes, there are 11,972 
institutions or schools held on week-days, and having on their registers 1,505,856 
scholars, the average attendance being 1,081,268 scholars. In parish or national 
week-day schools alone the Church of England has 1 in 14 of the population of 
England and Wales; but if we include night schools, the proportion is 1 in 13. 
These night schools are serving a useful purpose ; for example, at page 19 we are 
told that when 1,051 such schools, containing 41,252 scholars, were examined, 
7 per cent. of the said scholars had never been to week-day schools. The Church 
of England has 11,747 Sunday-schools, containing 1,258,771 scholars. In the 
Church week-day schools there are 18,751 masters and mistresses, of whom 34°7 
per cent. are trained and 42°2 per cent. certificated. Teachers actually in charge 
of schools, though, perhaps, not trained, are, by the provisions of the Revised Code, 
permitted to compete for Government certificates ; hence more are certificated than 
trained. 

« Ag to the income of the national or parochial schools, we find that it annually 
amounts to 1,615,5572. An income of 834,8882. was derived from its sources In 
the following proportions :—Endowments, 66,547/.; subscriptions and donations, 
254,3381.; school-pence, 254,803/.; capitation grant from the State, 216, 5251.5 
church collections, 42,1752. In the case of 2,939 schools the deficit in income, 
which their treasurers supplied, amounted to 52,777/., cr an average of 182. for 
each treasurer to make up. But Church education, according to one of the tables, 
has advanced at a very rapid rate. Taking week-day and night schools together, 
it appears that in Church national and parochial schools, the proportion of scholars 
to the population of England and Wales was 1 in 36°7 in 1831, 1 in 32°1 mM 1837, 
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rin 17°5 in 1847, 1 in 15°5 in 1857, and r in 13 in 1867. The Report is a joint 
one, and is signed by Mr. Wilson and by Mr. John Flint, registrar of the Duke 
of Newcastle’s Commission on Education.” 


VITI.—The Statistics of the London Bankers’ Clearing House for Two 
Complete Years, May, 1867, to May, 1869. 


Tue following useful analysis is from the Money Market Review of 
29th May, 1869. It must be remembered that the Clearing House figures 
only include one side of the account—that is to say, that the debits were 
in 1868-69, say 3,534 millions sterling, and were met by 3,534 millions 
of credits or contra items :— 


* The Clearing House Returns have now been issued for two complete years, 
and it may be useful, in the present condition of the money market, to note the 
evidence they afford as regards the extent of mercantile and speculative activity 
since May, 1867, when their publication commenced. 

‘* The total amount of the transactions settled by means of cheques and bills 
through the London Bankers’ Clearing House for the year ending the 30th ult., 
reached the enormous sum of 3,534,039,000/., while for the previous twelve 
months it was 3,257,411,000/., so that the increase during the past year was 
276,628,oo0/., showing an improvement on the total volume of the transactions 
of about 84 per cent. 

“The total clearances on the fortnightly settling days in stocks and shares 
were, in the past twelve months, 550,622,o00/., being an increase on the preceding 
year of 106,179,0001., or equal to nearly 24 per cent.; while the amount cleared, 
excluding those fortnightly account days in stocks and shares, was 2,983,417,0001., 
being an increase of 170,449,000/., or rather more than 6 per cent. on the corre- 
sponding days of the previous twelve months. 

“These figures demonstrate that, whilst the business on ordinary days has 
augmented only 6 per cent., the transactions on the fortnightly account days on the 
Stock Exchange have advanced, proportionately, four times as much. In the 
following tables, however, the analysis of these important statistics for the last two 
years is rendered with more distinctness, thus not only enabling us to ascertain in 
what class of transactions the greatest increase has taken place, but to observe the 
gradual progress which has been made in each department. ‘The figures record the 
average daily clearances during successive periods of four months each, the calcu- 
lation being made on the total number of days on which the Clearing House was 
open for business. Each interval of the past twelve months—as well as the year 
itself—is contrasted with the corresponding period of the previous year, and it is 
worthy of remark, that in every instance business has increased. 

“The following are the average daily amounts cleared in the respective 
periods, inclusive of all transactions settled :— 





Four Months. Cleared. Four Months, Cleared. Increase. 




















£ £ Per cnt. 
Ending Aug., 1868 ....| 10,958,000] Ending Aug., 1867 ....| 10,269,000} 6°71 
» Dec, ’68..../11,014,000] ,, Dec.  °67....110,095,000| 9°10 
sy epEL, "69'....| 12 787,000 3 April, °68.....)10;962,000) no71 








Year ending April, Year ending April, ) 
186 11,363,000 


By) ers 16682... eee tik | 20,440,000 | 8°84 
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“ Tt will be observed that for the four months ending with December, 1867, the 
settlements were somewhat less than in the preceding four months, but a decided 
rebound was experienced in the succeeding period, and this was fairly supported 
until the end of 1868. During the four months ended April, 1869, the improve- 
ment, however, has been still more remarkable, the clearances being more than a 
million per day in excess of the previous period, and equal to an advance of 103 per 
cent. on the corresponding four months of 1868. 

“* We will next proceed to analyse or classify the figures, in order to ascertain 
as nearly as possible the relative progress on ordinary clearing days, as well as on 
those which have a special character. The following are the average clearances on 
the fortnightly ‘account’ or ‘pay days’ for stocks and shares on the Stock 
Exchange :— 





Daily 























; Daily 
Four Months. Average. Four Months. Average. Increase. 
££ £ Per cnt. 


Ending Aug., 1868 ....) 21,587,000] Ending Aug., 1867 ....| 17,154,000] 25°84 
» Dec, ’68....{ 22,662,000 » Dec, ’67.....17,232,000|° 31°61 
» April, °69....[24,579,000] ,, April, ’68..../ 21,170,000] 16-10 

















Year ending April, Year ending April, F 
ee . sa aac (Bigs (2 ean 18,518,000} 23°90 





“Stock Exchange business here shows an uninterrupted improvement in each 
interval since May, 1867. The greatest advance occurred in the four months 
ending with April, 1868, the settlements, as compared with either of the two pre- 
ceding periods, having augmented by an average of nearly four millions per day ; 
these increased Clearances were, however, followed by further additions, and, in the 
first months of 1869 the daily average exceeded the average of the previous four 
months by nearly two millions, notwithstanding that the interval, ending with 
December, 1868, surpassed the summer period by an amount of more than a million 
per day. It must also be pointed out that the advance in the four months ended 
April, 1869, is all the more remarkable by reason of the new arrangement for 
settlements in foreign stocks, which came into operation at the end of December 
last, having considerably reduced the amount of the cheques cleared on ‘account 
days.’ Some evidence of the recent augmentation of Stock Exchange transactions 
is also observable in the next table, which gives the average daily clearances on the 
one day which followed the account day :— 





Dail Daily 
Four Months. ‘Aver ae Four Months. Average. Increase. 











£ £ Per cnt. 

Ending Aug., 1868 ....| 12,807,000] Ending Aug., 1867 ....) 11,316,000 | 13°17 
» Dec, ’68..../12,104,000] ,,  Dec., ’67..../11,414,000] 6°04 

» April, ’69..../ 14,341,000}  , April, ’68....[12,480,000) 14°91 














tee 











Year ending April, Year ending April, ; 
page ee \ fe NEA W868 11,736,000] 11°49 
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“ As compared with ordinary days, given in our concluding table, these Stock 
Exchange ‘second days’ are important ones. During the last four months a large 
augmentation has taken place in the average. No doubt the expansion of business 
has caused a greater proportion of transactions to be left over for completion on 
these second days. 

* An estimate of the increased ramen of the speculation on the Stock 
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Exchange may be gathered by contrasting the first and last periods in these tables. 
Thus the total of the daily averages of the two days above referred to in the four 
months ended April, 1869, amounts to 38,920,o00/., being 10,4.50,000/. in excess 
of the same days in the quarter ending August, 1867. As compared with the 
corresponding period of 1868, the increase is 5,270,000. The enlargement arises 
mainly from the late speculation in foreign stocks. 

“We will next give the average daily clearances on the monthly ‘ account 
days’ in consols :— 














Four Months. eee " Four Months. ea "4 Increase. 
£ £ Per cnt. 





Ending Aug., 1868 ....| 10,896,000} Ending Aug., 1867 ....) 10,656,000] 2°25 
Dec, .°68'...1:11,0680000 » Dec, ’67...| 10,939,000] 1°04 
» April, ’69....)12,272,000] ,, April, °68..../ 11,477,000] 6°93 
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The variations in these amounts are not striking, but they exhibit an improving 
tendency. 

‘«« Another special and interesting feature of the returns issued by the Clearing 
House refers to the 4th of the month, or the day on which bills in connection with 
so many branches of our Home trade fall due. The following are the daily 
average clearances on ‘ inland bills’ days ’:— 























; Daily Daily 
Four Months. Average. Four Months. Average. Increase. 
£ £ Per cnt. 


Ending Aug., 1868 ....| 12,527,000 Ending Aug., 1867 ....) 12,361,000 1°24 
» Dec, ’68....| 18,652,000 ° Dees? )°67 4.) 10,829,000) rarar 
» April, ’69....1 14,286,000 » April, ’68....) 12,588,000] 13°49 





Year ending April, Year ending April, : 
TSED tart ayancloe Le Uy batt seie, Seneca e } 12,259,000) 10°02 





A satisfactory and welcome improvement is also observable in this table. 

“Our next and concluding figures show the average daily clearances on what 
are simply ordinary days—that is, exclusive of the special days noticed in the fore- 
going tables. By this means we may form an estimate of the relative progress of 
the general business of the country :— 



































F Daily , Daily 
Four Months. | Average. Four Months. Average. Increase. 
£ £ Per cnt. 


Ending Aug., 1868 ....| 9,666,000} Ending Aug., 1867....| 9,374,000 ahaa 
5» Dec; 68...) 93607,000 3 abe, = ° 67.254 9,108,000 5°48 
» April, ’69....| 10,562,000 » April, ’68....| 9,667,000 9°25 


9,942,000] “ear ending priate 9,383,000 | «+96 











Year ending April, ) 
TSC os eae.s y 








“This table refers in no way to Stock Exchange business, and it is gratifying to 
observe an increase in general business operations. The early months of 1868 
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showed an advance on the last four months of 1867, represented by increased 
clearances averaging §59,000/. per day, the improvement being just over 6 per 
cent. This higher range was maintained throughout 1868, and has been followed 
in the first four months of 1869 by a further extension of transactions, the average 
daily amounts cleared having exceeded those of the four months ending in December 
last by 925,000/., or 94 per cent. The relative increase during each interval of 
the past twelve months, as given in the last column, has been gradual and 
progressive.” 


IX.—The Railways of America. 


* In an interesting article on this subject, the ew York Times says :— 


‘There were in operation in all the States, on the Ist day of January, 1869, 
42,255 miles of line, the cost of which, at $44,000 per mile, equalled $1,800,0c0,000. 
The total amount of net tonnage transported over them for the year equalled 
75,000,000 tons, having a value of $10,472,250,o00—a sum equalling six times 
their cost, and more than four times greater than the whole amount of the national 
debt. The construction of these works upon a grand scale commenced with the 
discovery of gold in California, in 1848. The number of miles in operation in the 
country, on the 1st day of January of that year, was 5,599. The mileage annually 
constructed from the opening of the first section (23 miles) of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1830, to 1847 inclusive, equalled 311 miles. The yearly average 
opened from 1848 to 1860, inclusive, equalled 1,925 miles-—the aggregate opened 
in this period being 25,037 miles. During the war the number of miles built 
equalled 3,273, or 818 miles annually. Since 1864, 8,347 miles have been opened, or 
2,086 miles annually. ‘The number of miles opened the past year equalled 2,979 
miles, There are in progress fully 15,000 miles of line, of which at least 5,000 
miles will be opened the present year. ‘The ratio of mileage of these works to our 
total population is as 1 of the former to 876 of the latter. The ratio in the New 
England States is as 1 to 846; in the middle, 1 to 1,037; in the southern, 1 to 
969; and in the western, 1 to 731. The State of New Hampshire has 1 mile of 
railroad to 500 inhabitants; the State of Nebraska, 1 to 163; and the State of 
Florida, 1 to 343. The State having the largest proportionate mileage is Massa- 
chusetts, which has 1 mile of road to 5°47 square miles of area. The State of 
Ohio has 1 mile of line to 11°76 square miles. A ratio similar to that for Massa- 
chusetts would give to the whole country 600,ooomiles of line. One similar to 
that for Ohio, 300,000 miles. While such results are by no means to be realised 
for a long time to come, it is safe to predict that upon an area equalling 1,250,000 
square miles of territory, railroads will be speedily built to an extent that will give, 
for such an area, the average for Ohio. Such arate would call for only about 
double the mileage at present in operation. But rapid as has been the progress of 
these works, the extent of their tonnage traffic and the rapidity of its development 
are matters of still greater wonder. Vast as is this traffic, it dates almost wholly 
from 1851, the year in which the Erie Railroad was opened and the canal tolls 
removed from freight transported over the New York Central line. The total 
amount of net tonnage transported over all the railroads of the United States for 
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that year did not exceed 5,500,000 tons. The rate of increase from that year to 
the close of 1867, in which year 75,000,000 of tous were transported, exceeded 
1,300 per cent. The tonnage traffic of all the roads in the country in 1858 
equalled 18,750,000 tons. ‘The increase in the decade commencing with this year 
consequently equalled 300 per cent. The tonnage of the railroads of the State of 
New York, for example, in 1858, equalled 3,473,725 tons; in 1867, 10,343,681 
tons. In the mean there was only a very small addition to the mileage of the 
State. The traffic of the railroads of the other States showed a still more rapid 
increase. In the same period more than 12,000 miles of new line were opened. 
By adding the traffic of these lines to that of those previously in operation, the 
estimated rate of increase of 300 per cent. for the decade is fully sustained. The 
value of the tonnage for 1867 is estimated to equal that of the several classes of 
freight transported on the Erie Canal for that year (the value of which is carefully 
ascertained), or $139°63 per ton. The aggregate value of the tonnage of all the 
roads equalled, consequently, the enormous sum of $10,472,250,000. Ata similar 
estimate, the value of the tonnage transported in 1851 equalled $765,236,725; in 
1858, $3,096,762,500. The total increase in value of the tonnage transported in 
1867 over that transported in 1851 equalled $9,707,013,275, and $7,375,487,500 
over that transported in 1858. Incredible as would seem to be such results, their 
correctness is demonstrated beyond cavil. It is shown that the railroads transport, 
on an average, 2,000 tons to the mile. The tonnage of the railroads of Massa- 
chusetts, for 1867, equalled 5,394,137 tons, or 3,853 tons to the mile. That of 
the railroads of New York equalled 10,343,681 tons, or 3,501 tons to the mile. 
That of the railroads of Pennsylvania equalled 35,383,370 tons, or 7,864 tons to 
the mile. The tonnage borne on the railroads of those States having a mileage of 
8,750 miles, equalled 51,121,140 tons, or 5,826 tons to the mile. The tonnage of 
most of the great roads far exceeded the estimate. The aggregate amount trans- 
ported could not have been less than 100,000,000 tons. The total earnings of all 
the roads in the United States in 1851 equalled $39,406,358. The receipts from 
freight and passengers were almost exactly balanced. The earnings from all 
sources in 1867 were $400,000,000, of which $280,000,000 were received from 
freight, and $120,000,000 from passengers. The rapid increase of earnings from 
freight is a most favourable feature. The earnings of the English railways in 1851 
were $73,000,000, of which $35,000,000 were from freight, and $38,000,000 
were from passengers. In 1867 their total earnings were $190,000,000, of which 
$105,000,000 were from freight, and $85,000,000 from passengers. The ratio, in 
this country, of earnings from freight to earnings from passengers is as 22 to 1; 
in England is a little over 1*1 to 1. The earnings of American roads are more 
than twice greater than those of England. The railroad mileage of that country 
in 1867 was 14,247; in the United States, 39,276. The cost of the former 
equalled very nearly $2,500,000,000, that of the railroads of the United States, 
for the same year, $1,700,000,000. The earnings of the English roads upon their 
cost, equalled 7°86 per cent.; those of the United States very nearly 25 per cent. 
The English roads, however, have a great advantage over our own in operating 
expenses, their net earnings, as a rule, fully equalling one-half of the gross receipts. 
In this country the net cannot be estimated at over 30 per cent. of the receipts. 
The following statement presents in detail the various items entering into the cost 
of operating the railways of the two countries, the railroads of the State of New 
York being taken as representing those of our own :— 
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Items of Cost per Train, Mileage of Running Trains upon the Railroads 
of New York and Great Britain, for 1867. 














New York, Great Britain. 

Cents. Cents. 

Maintenance of way, ineluding iron... 49°50 £2.70 
Repairs of engines and material ........ssssseeee 17°35 6°45 
SEU UE CE CRM Ties roacetye canohesenen cvioepen vee ous Seususs’ 21°18 6°74 
Wages of engineers and firemen ou... cee: 8°36 3°00 
Tapeh «28S ecu eSeSae CU e RIA: Seas REN hah ound 22°60 3°42 
| GSE at 83 2) Ra > Te RR ee, ae eS 5°50 2°20 
IAT @ ENO CHAEZES ~sccccpevasezecteegst (vetsarescdebstonsssecedusc 42°62 26°86 
MEE li sce csdosdeanie eich aaa tata rsieaboeaoann sha 166°00 61537 





The preceding statement shows that the cost per mile of operating the railroads 
of the State of New York to be two and a-half times greater than that of operating 
the railways of Great Britain. The earnings of our roads, however, per mile run, 
are nearly twice greater—the average earnings of the former being $1 25c. per 
mile ; of the latter, about $2 30c. per mile. The most startling difference in the 
items of cost is in the matter of fuel, the cost of the same in America being 21°60 
per mile; in England 3°42 per mile. Coke is almost exclusively used upon English 
roads, upon our own wood or raw coal; the former is a very expensive fuel, while 
the latter is very destructive to the engine.” 


*,* Taken as reprinted in the Manchester Guardian, 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvaARTER ENDED DECEMBER, 1868. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—Qvarter ENDED Marcu, 1869. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1863-69, and in the QuaRtTERsS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1863-69 :—Numbers. 














NGAUS eka 69. 68. "Ola 66. 65. 64, 63. 
Marriages No. — 176,729) 179,154] 187,776 | 185,474 180,387 | 173,510 
Births......:. ¥5 — 786,156 | 768,349 | 753,870 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 


Deaths: -.... 55 — 480,677 | 471,073 | 500,689 | 490,909 | 495,531 | 473,837 
| 


—_— 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1863-69. 


(1.) Marrraces :—Nuwmbers. 


Qrs. ended 69. 68, 67. 66. | ’65. 64, 63. 

last day of: \————_——__ |__| —-—_|_—___|—_|——_ 
March........ No.) . — 36,670 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 
hh : = 45,226 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 
September _,, = 43,480 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 
December: ., (== | 51,358 | 53,038 | 55,363 | 56,988 | 53,125 | 51,904 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 69. 68. "67, | 766. "65. 64, 63, 
last day of |———_—_—_ |__| 


March........No.] 204,055 | 198,594 | 194,763 |196,753 |194,130 | 192,947 | 186,341 





Tune on... » | — | 202,892 |199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 | 188,835 | 189,340 
September ,, — {192,467 | 190,782 |179,086 |181,941 | 181,015 | 173,439 


p 


December _,, — 192,203 | 183,144 | 185,594 | 179,010 | 177,478 | 178,297 








(III.) Dearus :—Numbers. 





a aw 69. 68. 67. 66. 65, 64, 63. 
March........ No.| 133,437 | 120,095 | 184,008 | 138,186 | 140,410 | 142,977 | 128,096 
FUNC sccren. . — | 109,984 |112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 | 118,121 
September ,, — | 130,502 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 118,362 | 112,293 | 112,504. 
December _,, —  |120,096 | 116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 | 123,453 | 115,116 


AA SSS SSS SSIS SSSR 
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Annual Rates per 1,000 of Persons Marrrep, and of Brrtus, and DEavus, 
during the Years 1863-69, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1863-69 :—Ceneral Percentage Results. 


Mean 


YAS. 0f 5%. 69. | >59-¢8.| "68. 67. 66. “69% 64, 63. 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

in thousands >| 21,870 — | 21,649 | 21,430] 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 

in middle of 

each Year.... 





























Persons Mar- x 16°92 16°32 16°72 17-70 17°68 17°36 16°88 






















































































ried Per ct. 

Births... ,, — | 35°34 | 36°31 | 35°85 | 35-54 | 35-64 | 35-64 | 35-39 
Deaths... ,, — | 22°48 | 22-20 | 21:98 | 238-61 | 23°39 | 23°86 | 23°05 
QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1863-69. 

(I.) Persons MARRIED :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | 69. |.co'en | 68. | *67. | *66, | ’65. | 64. | *68. 

last day of i ¢ ie s 
March ....Perct.| — | 14°09 | 18°64 | 18°84 | 14°42 | 14°28 | 14°72 | 14°08 
June........ a — | 17°20 | 16°78 | 17°08 | 18°40 | 17°54 | 17-24 | 17-26 
Septmbr. ,, — | 16:37 | 15-92 | 16-30 | 17-28 | 17°32 | 17-04 | 16-16 
Decembr. |; — | 19°89 | 18°76 | 19°56 | 20°64 21°46 | 20°22 | 19°96 

(II.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 
| 
Qrs. ended | °69. |seq'aq | ’68 | “ev. | ’68. |''65. | "64. | ’68. 
last day of ae - 
March .... Perct.| 37°98 | 36°85 | 36°94 | 37°00 | 87°77 | 37°65 | 37°40 | 36-91 
June........ - _— 36°68 | 37°64 | 37°42 | 36°44 | 36°92 | 36°51 | 37°00 
Septmbr. ,, — | 34'04 | 35-23 | 35°28 | 33-46 | 34°34 | 34°58 | 33-43 
Decembr. _,, — | 33°79 | 35°09 bw 34°58 | 33°70 | 33°76 | 34°28 
(III.) Drarus :—Percentages. 
| 

Qrs. ended | °69. |soy'on | '68 | “67. | "66. | °5. | "64. | 68. 

last day of ao 2 = eS ot ee ee 
March .... Perct.; 24°84 | 25°36 | 22°34 | 25°46 | 26:52 | 27°23 | 27°72 | 25°38 
June........ is — | 22°03 | 20°40 | 21°06 | 24°34 | 22°17 | 22°60 | 23°08 
Septmbr. _,, — | 20°63 | 23°89 | 20:06 | 21°79 | 21:40 | 21-41 | 21-69 
Decembr. ,, — | 21°90 | 21°93 | 21°43 | 21°87 | 22°83 | 23°49 | 22°18 


_——— eal 
R2 
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B.— Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, PaupErism, and 
TEMPERATURE tn each of the Nine QuartERS ended March, 1869. 




















3 4 5 6 7 8 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average| Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
- 0 Leadenhall Potatoes - 
Quarters a Wheat | and Newgate Markets (York gl ee te of | Mean . 
0 ae pers 
per (by the Carcase), Regents) relisvediou-the Tem- 
ending || Consols | Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per Ton | 7/., day of each week. | pera- 
(for _ in at 
iMoney) a | Sana Ge a ek ie aie ture. 
lan arket, 
Wales, Beef. Mutton. Too uthwark. In-door. | Out-door. 

















1867 rah S.A lds Boh) Gd GA Ss ies: 
Mar.31|} 902 | 60 7 | 48-—7 5—7i 1115—160 





148,280 | 834,681 | 38°S 


5S 8 137 
June30|| 924 | 63 11 | 43—63 | 54—74 |185—175 | 134,233 | 779,158 | 53-6 
54 64 155 
Sept.30|| 944 | 65 4] 43-63 | 5—7 |100—155] 129,860 | 743,965 | 59-7 
5a 6 ee 
Dec. 31|| 94% | 67 11 | 44—6% | 43—63 ]110—155] 145,886 | 771,754 | 42°5 
58 5% 132 
1868 
Mar.31|| 93 72 2 | 44—63 | 44—63 |125—170] 159,716 | 860,165 | 41°4 
53 5% 147 
June 80|| 94% | 71 10 | 44—62 | 44-—-7 | 130—170] 142,588 | 800,944 | 55°8 
58 58 150 
Sept.30] 942 | 59 1 | 44—6$ | 48—62 |120—175] 138,284 | 778,804 | 63-9 
3 54 147 
Dec. 31} 942 | 51 11 4—7* 4—63*| 70—140 | 152,733 | 797,546 | 45°1 
St 53 105 
1869 
Mar. 31] 922 | 50 2 | 48—74*| 48—73*] 70—140 | 164,048+| 843,593] 41°3 
6 6% 105 








* For the last four weeks of the quarter, ending 8lst December, 1868, and for the first quarter of 1869, the 
prices, from which the quarterly average is derived, are those quoted at the Smithfield Meat Market. 

+ These figures represent the average number of paupers relieved on the last day of each week in 
January, the pauperism returns not being complete for the subsequent months. 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





. Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 



































we 1868. 1869. 
Divisions. 

paige Wint Spri Summer} Autumn|} Wint 
r Inter | spring | sum 4 inter 
1851-80. i Year. Quarter. Oats Quarter.| Quarter.|| Quarter. 
Hh EO IROND Si ciceisatceaes cckeegerer tee 23°63 || 23°57 | 23°29 | 21°88 | 24°58 | 24°52 || 25°43 
11. South-Eastern counties ...}| 19°55 || 18°91 | 19°14 | 17°01 | 21°18 | 18°31 || 21°39 
111. South Midland _,, | 20°44 |] 19°81 | 20°01 | 17°13 | 23°08 | 19°00 || 21°92 
Iv. Hastern counties ............05 20°58 || 19°57 | 19°43 | 18°05 | 21°48 | 19°31 || 22°42 
v. South-Western counties ...| 20°01 || 18°12 | 20°21 | 16°94 | 17°04 | 18°29 || 21°77 
vi. West Midland " {| 22°35 |] 21°05 | 21°31 | 19°19 | 23°29 | 20°39 || 23°58 
vit. North Midland _,, we{ 21°10 || 21°26 | 20°59 | 19°89 | 24°09 | 20°48 || 24°35 
vit. North-Western __,, | 25°51 || 26°14 | 26°31 | 23°92 | 28°80 | 25°54 || 28°13 
EX CA ORRAIMEG head. tees.cs soapstone: 23°09 || 24°66 | 22°53 | 22°51 | 27°99 | 25°60 || 28°08 
x. Northern counties _.........:.. 21°99 || 24°12 | 24°80 | 21°95 | 25°35 | 24°39 |) 26°05 
XI. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 19°70 | 22°12 | 19°89 | 18°45 | 18°35 || 23°12 


Note.—The mortality for the year 1868 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate 
1,000 in Town and C 


Years 1869-67. 
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Table:—AnnuaL Rare of Morrarry per 
ounTRY Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


a a 
Population 


In 142 Districts,and 
56 Sub-districts, 
comprising the 
Chief Towns........ 


In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Area 


in Statute 


Acres. 


3,287,151 | 10,930,841 J 


34,037,732 


Enumerated. 


Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
































Quariees in each Quarter of the Years 
ending M 
ean 

1861. 1869. | 59 gg | 1868.| 1867. 
March ..| 26°55 | 27°24 | 24°03 | 27°23 
June ....) — | 23°39 | 22°20 | 21°99 
Sept. ....) — | 22°90 | 26°49 | 22°47 
( Dee. Sa) — eds PQA ease 
Year ....) — | 24°46 | 24°22 | 23-90 
Year ....) — | 20°00 | 19°40 | 19°54 
March ..| 22°56 | 23°02 | 20°12 | 23°16 
4 June ....| — | 20°32 | 18°04 | 19°84 
9113553831 Sept. ...| — | 17°79 | 20°44 | 16-98 
Dec. ....) — | 18°88 | 18°98 | 18°21 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 


year 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 


for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.— Special Town Table:—Porvuuation; Birrus, Deatus; Mzan TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in last Winter Quarter, in Fourteen Large Towns. 





Cities, &c. 





Estimated 
Population in 
the Middle 
f 


ty) 
the Year 
1869. 


Total of 14 large towns....| 6,546,587 


Pe mon Se eerexicasencsanscios 
Bristol (city) 
Birmingham (borough)... 
Liverpool (borough) 
Manchester (city) 
Salford (borough) 
Sheffield (borough) 
Bradford (borough) ........ 
Leeds (borough)............60. 
Hull (borough): ...cc) 2.5.4. 
Newcastle - on - Tyne 
(borough) 
Edinburgh (city) 
Glasgow (city) 
Dublin (city and nen | 
suburbs) 


seer eee tear ese tens 


Se eeeeee 


ers 


teen terorees 


Oreo eeee 


Hee ewer eer eres 


Peet ewes eeee 


OO ee ew eee ee aees 


Cees eenersreaeenreee 


35179,754 
169,423 
360,846 
509,052 
370,892 
119,350 
2395752 
138,522 
253,110 
126,682 


130,503 
178,002 
458,937 
220,762 
(1867.) 
7925437 


(1863.) 
560,000 





Births 


in 
13 Weeks 
ending 


Deaths 
i 
13 Weeks 
ending 


3rd April, | 38rd April, 
, 1869. 


1869 


61,978 


29,623 
1,639 
3,456 
4,909 
3,533 
1,174 
2.456 
1,308 
2,701 
1,064 


1,348 


1,737 
4,739 


2,291 


7,779 


Ab U2 1 
20,088 
1, §23 
1,861 


35756 
2,862 
826 
1,753 
947 
1,737 
830 


989 
1,464 
4,582 
2323 
5,812 


4,777 


Annual Rate Mean 
to 1,000 Living during | Temperature 








the 13 Weeks in 
ending 38rd April. 13 Weeks 
ending 
8rd April, 
Births. Deaths. 1869. 
feo) 27°66 41°2 
37°49 ZB Ag 41°2 
38°83 26°60 42°1 
38°44 | 20°70 41°7 
38°71 29°61 42°0 
38°23 30°97 — 
39°48 27°78 41°3 
41°12 || 29°38 40°7 
37°90 26°86 — 
42°83 27 BA. 42°9 
33°71 26°30 39°1 
41°46 | 30°42 38°7 
39°17 3301 40°0 
41°45 | 40°0% 41-1 
28°67 | 29107 43°6 
44°45 EMP 38'3 
— 34°24 36°6 





Rainfall 
in 
Tnches in 
13 Weeks 
ending 
3rd April, 
1869. 


7°52 
6°62 
ay 7 
7°79 
5°69 
8°12 
4°60 
6°97 
6°12 
6°15 
6°70 
11°19 


7°73 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1868-66; and Birtus and Deratus in Quarters ended 
3lst March, 1869-67. 





i 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st December. 
sieves aaa eames in 1861. wo 
an ales. . 
ae ae Statute Acres.| (persone) | 1868. | 1867. | 1866. 








No. No. No. No. 
Enea. & WALzEs.... Totals) 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 51,353 | 53,038 | 55,363 


-_———— | | 


¥, | THOMRONN A. Rismnsvicns 77,997 | 2,808,989 | 8,158 8,527 9,103 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 ] 4,601 4,780 4,982 
tr. South Midland......... 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 | 3,114 3,350 3,362 
TVs WASHOE”. ee ccceoteonvscneee 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 | 2,958 3,098 3,121 

v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,525 3,661 3,824 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,436,116 6,089 6,100 6,386 
vir. North Midland........ 3,543,397 | 1,289,380 | 3,206 3,264 3,313 

vitt. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 7,847 8,052 8,653 
Tx. VOrke hire: .i.g sc. ccineess 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 57a 5,905 6,129 
oe. Nerthert ss Atheat..ss 3,492,322 | 1,161,372] 3,057 3,004 3,013 


x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 }| 3,061 3,297 | 3,477 








vi 8 9 10 phe 12 13 
Bratrus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 3lst March. 81st March. 


England and Wales. aoe ne ee. 
(Ginglendand Wales.) 1869. | 1868. | 1867. | 1869. | 1868. | 1867. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WALzES.... Totals| 204,055 | 198,594 | 194,763 1133,437 |120,095 | 134,008 


SS eo | 

















TALON. .pnatacesgorel 29,623 | 29,891 | 28,9383 [20,088 | 18,144 | 20,212 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,9785 \ 19,450 | 17,353 [10,762 | 9,611 | 10,732 
tr. South Midland........ 12,635 | 11,979 | 12,053 7,274 | 6,681 | 7,903 
DK SWASTCTN ..pevusoscdesoipe 10,228 9,961 | 10,061 | 6,441 | 5,630 | 6,369 
v. South-Western ........ 15,336 | 14,893 | 15,186 | 9,992 | 9,365 | 10,891 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,973 | 23,850 | 24,424 | 15,706 | 14,162 | 15,697 
vir. North Midland........ 12,372 | 12,208 | 11,749 | 8,103 | 6,887 |. 7,705 
vitt. North-Western........ 32,516 | 31,872 30,277 123,179 | 21,562 | 23,455 
EX. ¢ MOPESRIPG , cic..0havas 21,990 | 21,602 | 20,477 | 15,324 | 12,283 | 14,196 

Ks, INOVCHOIN .isccs.ssoceas 13,451 | 12,851 | 12,597 | 8,467 | 8,012 | 8,546 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales] 12,957 | 12,087 | 11,703 | 8,101 | 7,758 | 8,302 
| 
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Remarks on the WHATHER during the Quarter ended 31st March, 
1869. by James GLAIsHER, Esa, F.R.S., dc. President of the 
Meteorological Society. 


The mean temperature of January was 41° 1, being 4°-9 higher than the 
average of ninety-eight years, higher than the corresponding temperatures in 
1867 by 6°-9, and in 1868 by 3°-9, but lower than in 1866, when 42°°6 was 
recorded. 

The mean temperature of February was 45°3, being 6°-9 higher than the 
average of ninety-eight years, and with the sole exception of 1779, when the same 
temperature was recorded, higher than the corresponding values in any year in the 
period 1771-1868. 

The mean temperature of March was 37°-5, being 3°5 lower than the average 
of the preceding ninety-eight years, and 6°°5 colder than in 1868. 


G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended March, 1869. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 































































Temperature of Bisatie roe 
Force 2 ce 
F of ; 
Air. Evaporation.{ Dew Point. D is Bahia e Vapour. ee 
BSG. Aetna  te 
Months. Duis |) Date Diff Diff Diff. Gf the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
,, | Aver- | Aver- Aver Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean age of | age of Mean age of Mean age of Mean age of Thames et age of Mean age of 
98 28 28 28 28 28 28 
Years.| Years. Years Years | Years. Years Years 
esi 8 Pot of onl oe e-| oe fo Nin | teup Ge) em 
Jan. ...| 41°l | +4°9| +3°0 | 39°6 | +2°89 37°6 | 42°79) 9°65 | —O°28 40°7 f 225 (+0237 2°6 | +0°2 
Feb. ...| 45°3 | +6°9| +6°2 | 43°1 | +5°7] 40°6 | +5°79 12°] | 40°77 45°1 | °253 [+048] 2°9 | +0°5 
March...| 87°5 | —3°5} —4-1 | 35-4 | —3-9] 32-4 | —4-0f 125 |—2-1] 40-7 | -184 |—-o32] 2-1 | —0-4 
ce | oe es oe ee ee eee ee eee 
Mean ...) 41°3 | +2°8| +1°7 | 39°4 | 41°59 86°9 | 4154 1164 | —O°5 fF 42°2 fF 2221 [4+-0139 2°5 | +0°1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1869. zontal Mees Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from } ment ie Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver Aver- or |tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean age of Amnt age of of the helow | 80° AON: ak at 
28 9 54 f Air. | 30°. | and ’ | Night.| Night. 
Years Years Years 40°, 
Gr. In. | In. } Miles. fo) fe) 
Jan. ...| 88 — 1] 29/411] 284 9 18 4 | 20°2 | 42°7 
Feb. . 84 | — 1 $29°807 |* 008} 547] — 6% 2°3|+0°79 415 6 13 9 | 27°1 | 44-1 
March...| 83 | + 1 }29°632 i114} 553 | +34] 1-4|—0°21 340 18 13 O 4 20°4 | 346 
Sum | Sum | Mean j Sum | Sum | Sum Lowest] Highst 
Mean 85 0 129°767)/+ 003} 551 | — 14 6°6|4+1°6 33 44, 13 | 20°2 | 44°1 


*346 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 


that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
| CRESS RR BS BT LRT IE EI SILT ET EP ES IE TE EE SS LON EE TCT 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1869. 


























1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 
M ; Mean | Mean 
hea re eae of Highest Lowest Range Monthly| Daily Mean ee 
Dry Air | Reading} Reading|of Tem- Range | Range Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature)  o¢ of |Perature! or Hy. 
STATIONS. to the | |Thermo-/Thermo-| in the | p T of the | viait 
Level o em- em- : midity. 
the Sea, meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.{perature. ur. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ce) 
Guernsey .......... «| 29°735 | 55°0 | 81°0 | 24°0 | 21°0 | 7°4] 44°4] 86 
OSDOIHES Gitercssens 29°731 | 68°2 | 24°3 | 38-9 | 33°8 | 15°1 | 42°6 | 89 
Barnstaple ............ 29 ‘676 | 62-0 | 30°0 | 32:0 | 26°0 | 9°6 | 45°3 | 87 
Royal Observatory} 29°722 | 61°6 | 26°3 | 35°3 | 28°6 | 11°3 | 41°3 | 85 
TROYVSION a cvteseaee 29°30 OF "7S | 22-9 Sar | 29"°O") TLS 7 S0"s- 7s 87 
Lampeter vse gach eve 29-709 | 60:0 | 22:0 | 38:0 | 33°3 | 11°4 | 42°7 | 87 
NOR VICD seis cose ew gaverg 29-709 | 58:2 | 25°0 | 33°2-| 27°5 | 10°0 | 40:9.) 87 
DOP DYE ssscvikssinnndned 29 663 | 57:0 | 24°0 | 33:0 | 27°83 |-10°2 | 40°9 | 87 
LIVOPPOOL .n..corcvect 29.-G53 | CL“7') 28:2.) 8395 | 25°0 |f9O°6.) 41°8") 86 
Stonyhurst............ 29°G50 | 57°56 1 26°7 | 8008 | 28°7 || 9-6 7 4i-P it 86 
tr) Bn cee — 60°0 | 24°0 | 836°0 | 29:0 | 12°8 | 42-0 | 78 
North Shields ....} 29°693 | 59:0 | 26°6 | 32°4 | 28°4 | 11°9 | 40°8 | 82 
10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Names oe 
. : Amount 
oF Mean Relative Proportion of eg es 
STATIONS, ener = ‘ 7 a an penioh collected. 
in. 
Guernsey oo... 1°8 6 6 9 49 Se 
Osborne cxsssaseon Ord 6 So | #0 42 8°8 
Barnstaple ............ 1°3 {( 4 9. | 0 51 Lost 
Royal Observatory] 0°9 5 & | 0 1°10 44, 6°6 
Royston .....scssceeess _ tf 3” | pt 55 6°5 
Lampeter .......00. 0°7 6 6 9 46 14°5 
INOEMACH vos: dovcassessd: — 6 5 | 12 36 8-1 
DICED SG cstevesedeessensects --- 6 5 o-| 1 51 6°5 
Liverpool... | PS 4) 8/9] 9 54. 5°7 
Stonyhurst............ — 5 6 | 10 9 72 13 °9 
TsO O06 scored sop tore og 6 6 9 9 51 6 °4 
North Shields ....} 1:8 6 4, S 1b 47 49 








- 
- 

‘ 
a 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS in THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1869. 


i.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1869-65 cnclusive. 





1869. 1867. 1866. 1865. 


Per 
Number. Cent. 















Per 


Per Per 


sicaulige Gént. Number. Cent, Number. Cent: 











Ast Quarter— 
Births ........ 28,429 | 3°54 128,786 | 3°60 | 27,969 | 3°52 
Deaths........ 20,431 | 2164" 718,086 | 2°26 [199814 2°e% 
Marriages..| 5,291 | 0°66 | 5,287 | 0°66 | 5,332 | 0°66 







: 28,883 | 3°66 128,594 | 3°65 
19,095 _|, 2°42 120,804 | 2%65 
5,642 | o'71 | 5,416 | 0°69 





























Mean ‘T'em- 8: at ie oh 
perature } 40°:0 40°°6 36°°5 38°°0 
2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ — | — ]31,025 | 3°89 |30,393 | 3°83 [29,808 | 3°78 3°86 
Deaths........ — — ]16,928 | 2°12 |17,464 | 2°20 [18,575 | 2°35 117,074 | 2°17 
Marriages..| — = 5,660 | o'71 | 5,602 | o°70 | 6,034 | 0°76 | 5,707 | o'72 
Mean Tem- a ee 
perature — 49°°0 49°°3 51°°5 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ shes — [28,393 | 3°56 |27,888 | 3°51 | 27,204 | 3°45 127,306 | 3°48 
Deaths........ oe — ]16,662 | 2°09 ]15,106 | 1°go $15,470 | 1°95 [15,924 | 2°02 
Marriages .. om fe 4,804 | o's9 | 5,947 | 0°63 5,104 | 0°64 | 5,348 | 0°68 
Mean Tem- : : }, 0, 
perature — 57°°4 55°°2 54°°4 57°°5 
4th Quarter— 
Ibirtin: ice. a 97,860 | 3°61 127,472 |_3°52, 1 26,802) |ac42 
Deaths........ = 16,473 | 2°04 118,210 |. ape7[ 17,089") 3-17 
Marriages .. cad 6,540 | 0°82 | 6,908 | 0°87 | 7,145 | o'91 
Mean Tem- 8 20 °, 
perature } = 41°°5 42°°3 43°°5 43°°4 
Year— 
Population. — 391705769 35153413 3,136,057 
Births ........ — _ 114,115 | 3°59 |118,667| 3°60 [113,070| 3°60 
Deaths........ — — 69,024} 2°14 | 71,850| 2°26 | 70,891 | 2°26 
Marriages .. — — 22,521] o'70 | 28,688| 0°75 | 28,611] 0°75 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
dlst March, 1869, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Nwmber 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Estimated Ratio. ; Ratio. 
ia to Middle of | Number. ues One in | Number. ney One in 
1861. 1869. Cent. every Cent. | every 
PCOTLAND ....es00.003. 3,062,294 | 3,205,481 | 28,429 | 3°54 | 28 | 2,940 | 10°3 | 96 
131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372 ]17,843 | 3°89 | 25 | 1,727 g°9 | 10°0 





S8d.rural 7,, 1,446,819 | 1,425,109}11,086 | 3°11 32 | 1,213 | ro’g 9°0: 








Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Estimated Pi Ratio. P Ratio. 
iy to Middle of | Number. | One im | Number. °F | One im 
1861. 1869. Ceut. every Cent. every 
BCOTLAND ces 3,062,294 | 3,205,481 2°54 | 89 | 5,291 | 0°66 151 


——_ | ee | Ss ==" 


131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372 | 13,669 | 3°07 32 | 3,562 | 0°80 124 
885 rural _,, 1,446,819 | 1,425,r0og] 6,762 | 1°89 | 538 41,729 | 0°48 | 206 











Note.—The constitution of several of the districts was altered on January 1, 1868; 
consequently the numbers of the population in the town and rural districts differ some- 
what from those of previous years. 





TIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
March, 1869. 





Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. ieee Counties. Ties Counties. fies Counties. Tite 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 10°3 
.. Shetland .....) 4°1 | Movfar ..3.... r2°2 | Lanark........ 9°2 
Northern _....... es Orkney 3..cn2 Ang ert, ccs 1o‘9 | Linlithgow.) 8°47 
North-Western} 6°8 | Caithness ....) 12°8 | Fife... 4*3 | Edinburgh || 9°3 
: ., | Sutherland...) 4°7 | Kinross ........ 16*t | Haddington} 11°2 
ae) 154 Ross and .. | Clackman- es Berwick ....) 12° 5 
East Midland..| 10°6 Cromarty ha) te ee | Peebles........ 10°8 
. .. ‘Inverness: +..\] °9°6) ] Stirling’ 2... 8°4 | Selkirk ........ 8°6 
West Midland.) 81 INQ sea ceesess 19°2, | Dumbarton..| 6°1 | Roxburgh ..| 16-2 
South-Western] 9’o | Hlgin ............ 14K EP Are VIL soca 8°7 | Dumfries ....| 18°0 
, 5 se Being a Aci 2076) PEDULO: since sane 12°4 | Kirkeud- att 
moudhiaBles ena}. 097 Aberdeen ....| 14°2 | Renfrew........ 9°5 | bright +} *3°9 
Southern ........ 17° |. Kincardine...) 25 %6" [MAI®,.,.sisscscost, g°9 | Wigtown....| 19°3 
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TV.—Dwvisional Table:—Marriacss, Birtus, and Dratus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1869. 

















, - 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 
(Scotland) In 1861. arriages Births Deaths, 


Statute Acres. (Persons.) 








No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND .....0000 Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 28,429 | 20,431 
5: INoFt Hern fondest 2,261,622 130,422 664 550 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 1,056 845 
11. North-Eastern ........ 25,429,594 | 366,783 3,122 1,981 








Iv. Hast Midland. ........ 25790,4.92 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,170 


523,822 
242,507 


4,620 3,197 
328 2,010 1,350 





vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 
408,962 


214,216 


2,214 | 11,383 8,669 
817 4,018 2799 
239 1,561 1,042 


vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 
Vit. Southern ....1....c008 2,069,696 


No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1868; 
and Birtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1869. 


‘eer a 


[000’s omitted]. 











Per Per Per 

CouUNTRIES. ite ea Marriages. cee Births. peky Deaths. ae 

5 ergs Ham lation. lation. lation. 

pet or No. No, | Rotioc} No. | Rates No lati, 
Beart tt 37,325, | 20,066,] 51,353 | 2°6 |204,055 | 10°2 [183,487 | 6-7 
Bicol Ame a og osoxconpiy' 19,639,| 8,062,) 6,202 | 2°0 | 28,429 | 9°2 | 20,481 | 6°7 
Deelawde sisi hecee 20,322,| 5,799,} 5,934 t'o | 38,610 | 6°6 } 26,408 | 4°5 


es = | a | 


Rk aa 28,927,| 683,489 | 2°2 [271,094 | 9°4 180,276 | 6-3 


AND IRELAND i 77,286, 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios are much under those of England and Scotland.— 
Ep. 8S. J. 


 mmmnneneeemneeneneeneenerrrreree ae 
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I.—General Summary of the Quantity and Value of the Mineral 
Production of the United Kingdom, Average of the Ten Years, 1858-67 ; 
also 1866 and 1867 separately. (See ante, p. 215.) 


[000’s omitted, thus 86,567, = 86,567,000.) 





Average of Ten Years, 














1858-67. Year ended 1866. ¥ear ended 1867. 
Minerals. 
Quantity. | Value. f Quantity. | Value. [ Quantity. | Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 

Con. svschastetictocnon 86,567, | 21,542, | 101,631, | 25,408, | 104,500, | 26,125, 
BLOM Cee otieee eee 8,748, | 2,851, 9,665,| 3,119, | 10,021,| 3,210, 
Lee SL Ot Se 53, 798, 15, 732) 14, | 6955 
OOMper <)..eap ie..be.-ns 212.2) 4 £7064, 180, 759, 159, | JOO, 
St, en anand Ale 92, L225 Si) Wet 6a, 93, |. -T,¥5S5 
Se) Coane Reeth ee ee 136, eke 13, 43, 18, ree, 
Piggies’ 1..Aeead:-.berc 185, P21 135, 48, 117, 67; 
Miscellaneous minerals — 1529/3) — E525, — 2,19 35 
| _ 28,908, — 32,825, — 34,169, 








IL.— Quantity and Value of the Coan produced in the United Kingdom, 
Average of the Ten Years, 1858-67; also 1865, 1866, and 1867 
separately. 

[000’s omitted throughout. ] 











Averag 
nf Ten Yous |. 1866... 1-866. -) eer 
1858-67. 
’ Tons. Tons. 2 Tons. ms ons. ns 
United Kame dom -...6:. cece aeenins 86,563, 98,151, 101,631, | 104,500, 


W hereof related to— 
Durham and Northumberland....| 20,910, 26,0385 25,195, 24,867, 


CGMP OL TRIE Sal ecg. ceeweastsannn eh gant 1,286, Th, 1,490, Un fies 
MO rs in6 “8. ocssxcaBonvtigstess see menses 9,170, 9,355, 9,715, 958445 
DPervysawrees. casaa ee 4,596, 4,750, A5SRTy 
Nottinghamshire: §..01...co0edes ; 6,066, 1,095, 1,008; IyS485 
Leieestershire=:.:¢..4..08 a. 965, 867, 1,150, 
Warwickshire...i...d..jacaedodeaas 654, 859, 775s 881, 
Staffordshire and Woreestershire O9159; P2201, 12,299, 1255295 
TAQCASIINO A. ..b.1ateso Reape tee Ad oes AL 2ey, 11,962, 12,320; 12,841, 
CGE” 3B acoo cancaanectave eve aden 806, 850, 895, 9355 
SHrOpshirvs9 b.. svc ccrdvsserssscrevnworers 1,044, £135) 1,221; 1,558, 
stershire ‘g in 
Mond Devonshire net} 287% | 1875, | 1851, | L975 
Monmouthshire ........:ssssssueteetee 4,.162,*- 4,128, 4,445, 4,569, 
SSUEM, W Bless us..0incteae Rae 7,708, 4,912, 553.76; 9,092, 
to A ARAM be osinae e340 RA o> 1,812, 1,983; 2,082, FFL, 
We@tl amas, cit ek. ALE, ieee 11,519, 12,650, 125625; 14,126, 
Lp eerie «. Gin: daceutactinabieemoeencaate: 124, 124, 124, 1255 


* Average for six years, 1862-67. 
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T1L.—Quantity and Value of the Tron produced in the United Kingdom, 
Ten Years, 1858-67; also 1865, 1866, and 1867 separately. 
[000’s omitted.] 





Pig Iron. 


Year. | Iron Ore.| Value. } pro. Average Price. 





V: ; | 
duced. Welsh. Scotch. |Cleveland. 


a ff | 
H 


aay se iene? 6 7481 2.80 4 | i = = 


10 years 
U. Kingdom | 1865 D910; | 3,325,445819,412,048,] 4.265 6.1 2 19 — 1% 9 6 
> cal | E66 9,665, ) 45119, 1 4;024,01Ig108 44 8 6 | 3-7°A = | 2. 96 
we «67 | 10,021, | 3,209, 1 4,761, 111,903 4 3.9 | 2193 12 9 6 
England ....| 1865 7,925, | 2,792,] 2,739, | — — — ete. 
i. | 66 | 7,629, | 2,570,] 2,577, — aa = ah 
i al POF | 8169.1 2,744,)2,011,. — ees: oe ae 
Wales _........ 1865 486,.| 157,] 917,{ — — — — 
a) P66 424,| 147,)  953,|- — = i= ee 
y i P67 545,| 143,| 919,| — a eat et 
Scotland ...| 1865 | 1,470,| 367,41,163,; — iss a < 
A aa| 766 ©)92,587,1 397))6904,| — oe eo = 
pad ae dy 1 284 311,]1,031,| — = _ _ 


rl 


IV.— Quantity and Value of Tin, the Produce of Cornwall and Devon, 
Ten Years, 1858-67; also 1865, 1866, and 1867 separately. 
[000s omitted from the value columns only, thus 782,0. = 782,0000.] 





Tin Ore. Metallic Tin. Average Price per Ton of 
Vase tess et a 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. Tin Ore. Block Tin. 


el ee 


Tons. £ Tons. £ O\)-ead. | °  S, a 


A f 
ol 1858-67] 12,052 | 757,] 7,779 | 861,] 61 1 6 |112 12 5 




















1865 | 14,122] 782, } 9,038 | 874,155 6 96 5 = 


66 18,785 | 668, 8,822 G32; [48 HO gi 88 12 6 
Po Ge eS 


67 | 11,066 | 549, | 7,296.1, 670, | 50 18 








V.—Quantity and Value of Coprrr, the Produce of the United Kingdom, 
Ten Years, 1858-67; also 1865, 1866, and 1867 separately. 
[000’s omitted from the value columns, thus 928,/. = 928,000/.] 








A 

Year. SPURS, Value. Copper. Value. Prices - 

Ore. per Cwt. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ £ os. d. 

Average of 10 years....| 1858-67 | 211,877 | 1,158, | 18,719 | 1,381, | 5 6 3 
United Kingdom........ 1865 | 198,298 928, | 11,888. | 1,135, KP grEsir= 
ge. AM "66 =| 180,378 RO, NIL LSS | 1O1o, | 401k = 
a 67 |158,544 | 700, | 10,288 | 832, |4 7 - 


Cora wall siesecccassecs: 1865 | 121,253 5735 7,413 699, = 
hee al LE ee ee °66 | 108,670 als 6,551 601, — 
a ee ns 67 | 88,603 | 413, 5,990 | 494, ame 
Devonshire ............. 1865 | 38,156 185, 2,337 223; — 
commana 66 34,471 EST; 2,248 2,06, — 
eave 5a 67 | 81,168.| 144, | 2,086 | 168, ee 


EE ——_____ 
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VI.—The Quantity of Luap Ores, Leap, and Siiver, the Produce of the 
United Kingdom, 1857-66 ; also 1864, 1865, and 1866 separately. 











Year. Lead Ore. Lead. Silver. 

Tons. Tons. Oz. 
Average of 10 years ........ 1857-66 92,604 66,777 632,280 
United Kingdom ............ 1864: 94463 67,081 644,088 
i eee es, "65 9054.52 67,251 924,356 
i GA 4 2 ee ’66 91,051 67,391 636,688 

Whereof relates to— 

AGIA 5 foes accbindatetes 1864: 59,824. 42,191 = 

Si ree eee "65 56,933 42,015 —_ 

ee LE rn or ae ’66 59,366 43,648 = 

WY ales hac uncadutents 1864 2,452.46 19,507 = 

SE Oe NS | SRN 65 26,009 19,621 — 

ty Soren eae ee ’66 23,944 18,216 — 





VIT.— Quantity and Value of Zinc and Tron Prritss, the Produce of the 
United Kingdom, Ten Years, 1858-67; also 1865, 1866, and 1867 


separately. 














Year. Zinc Ore. Value. Tron Pyrites. Value. 
A ¢ Tons. £& Tona= £& 
erage 0 
i ot 1858-67 | 13,550 37,311 115,188 71,958 
1865 17,843 52,478 114,195 71,174 
66 12,770 42,665 135,402 97,933 
"67 13,489 41,341 116,889 67,453 


VITL.— Quantity of Saut, the Produce of Cheshire, Ten Years, 1859-68 ; 
also 1866, 1867, and 1868 separately. 











Year. Rock Salt. White Salt. Total. 
a f Tons.* ; Tons. . Total. 
verarce oO 
10 ae 1859-68 60,810 727,878 788,688 
1866 48,278 736,775 785,053 
67 | 50,752 42,154.23 772,175 
68 49,759 868,679 918,438 





* 26 cewts. of rock salt go to the ton. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1868-67-66.—Dvstribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Hx- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), | 
Imported from, and Exported to, 








the following Foreign Countries, &c. EO0e 
Imports | Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to 
I.—ForEIgN CoUNTRIES : £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 2 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 32573%5 7,085, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 319 
the Hanse Tone: Holland, and Belgium | SACS; coat 
Western Europe ; viz., France, Portugal } 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain >| 44,412, | 15,466, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries)  ...........0. 
Southern Europe: viz., Italy, a} j 
Empire, Ca oak Islands,and Malta 75252) | 7,563, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and || , 5,243, | 14,226 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt ata oe 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 266 267, 
Aigeria, aad MOorocee ........sc..cdssrssessseasvees 4 
ET lf (G0 sae ne ee Soe Oe 1,909, 932, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 48, 142, 
and Kooria Mooria [slands..............:.cscc0 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] . 1.810 
pines ; other Delemda! co dde.ca..decstobeeeecs ghee ae 
IE SCANT SIAROBE &..00d success MhinsdoandadedleBreredoess 68, 48, 
thina, including Hong Kong ........ceseeeee 11,899, | 9,605, 
Jnited States of AMETICA «0... eee 43,063, | 21,410, 
Mexico and Central America ................cccseeoberes 1,291 L010; 
Poreien West Indies and Hayti............. By LBs (e092 Os 
south America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 152295 | 233483, 
(Pacific), Peru, ee 
‘ Chili, and Patagonia .... 22930» 3000s 
(Atlantic) a eh | 18 
f and Buenos Ayres ........ SSE eal c, 
Whale Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, \ as. 14, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ! 
Total—Foreign Countries .......004.. 228,885, 133,165, 
TI.—BRivisH Possessions : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 35,794, | 23,561, 
Austral. Cols—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 9,317, | 8,895, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
“ ‘i and N. Zealand ............... 3,254, | 3,176, 
MEISIN IS OPEL) AIMOTICH)) «occ. .c52-sss0ch as cvaes sete venders. 6,781, | 4,848, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 6,711, | 2,688, 
ooh eaes sos csvadhsciaeccossetnddoses 2402, 1,591, 
srt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 606, 649, 
EL ot pear’ el aie Reetiend Co ae Be 1,062, 384, 
GLE ICE eae Bn ne ee 400, 556, 
Total—British PossesstOns.......0.... 66,627, | 46,298, 


—_—— ——_|_ J 


| 
yaere £295,512, |179,463, 


Whole Years. 


1867. 
Imports Exports 
1rom to 
£ £- 
3153545 6,723, 
3753025 32,786, 
43,118, | 17,462, 
5,642, 7,302, 
20,261, | 15,295, 
289, 274, 
PA519; 814, 
72, 138, 
850, | 2,394, 
265 20, 
9,842, 9,037, 
41,048, | 21,822, 
F, UES, 1,050, 
4,798, | 3,318, 
1,177) 2,710, 
8,259: 3,967, 
8,028, | 9,984, 
108, 8, 
214,813, |185,104, 
30,150, | 24,688, 
8,556, | 6,619, 
413345 3,018, 
6,807, | 5,853, 
6,058, | 2,485, 
2,741, 1,894, 
497; 674, 
890, 377, 
404, 472, 
60,437, | 46,080, 





1866. 


Imports | Exports 
from to 


\_—— 








£ 
28,378, 


£& 


7,776, 
37,928, | 29,849, 


45,987,| 17,408, 








6,185,| 8,254, 
21,2635, £5,637, 
415,| 279, 
14575 601, 
116, 1638, 
1,291,| 2,647, 
62, 138, 
11;328,| Sol, 
46,853,| 28,484 
874,| 1,438, 
3,409,| 3,662, 
1,866,| 3,402, 
6,134,| 3,220, 
9,840, | 11,470, 
149, 18, 
223,525,/139,897, 
41,764,| 23,030, 
7,767,| 9,183, 
3,657,| 4,629, 
6,869,| 6,880, 
6,615,| 2,865, 
2,719, 1,399, 
527, 583, 
1,339, 569, 
431, 493, 


71,679,| 49,431, 





—_—_———— J |___....____ 


275,250, (181,184, 


pO ots 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1866-62.—Computed Real Value of the Total Exports 
of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and 
British Possession. 











Merchandise Exported 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 
[000’s omitted. ] 
J.—ForrE1en COUNTRIES. £ £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland I 4,993, | 4,457, | 4,291, | 3,487, | 2,319, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland and Belgium.... \ 195130, | 21,085, | 20,158, | 18,936, | 14,515, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 16,465, | 17,791, | 16,969, | 16,271, | 14,015, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .................... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta f 11417, | 1,201, | 1,584, | 2,122, | 1,784, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 305: 2, ap? es O82, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, ] | 
Algeria, and Te: Cals) Salat \ aes 50, ct 61, 58, 
Western Africa .......-.... 5 re ae oe ee, Led, 206, 170, 190, | 262, 
Bastern Africa; with African Ports on) 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — — — as prs 
and Kooria Mooria Islands -:............s.00000 
- Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ; 
pines ; Geer Tala ds jboss cecsedheysssecesnchees at “es wi 19, 1b, 
Bomclitcea, lelamcis boc ccthisseckes cia Benth fees ee staan. — — ou aes = 
China, including Hong Kong... cee. 316, 209, 279, 209, 100, 
United States of AMerica ..... eee 35344, | 3,943, | 3,475, | 4,852, } 4,846, 
Mexico and Central America ......:...cccccseessen coos 61, 88, 434, 76, 65, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti 00... 203, 160, 200, 132, 157, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, } | 
Venezuela and Ecuador f 343 60, 74, 67, 48, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
‘ Chil, ‘and Patagonia .... Ot 44, 60, | 70, | 37, 
: (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres ae a 1v, 157, 150, 154, 
Other countries (unenumerated) ....... serene 38; 33, 110, 60, 26, 
Total—Foreign Countries... 46,801, | 49,909, | 48,586, | 46,653, | 38,986, 
II.—BritisH Possessions : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 76, 674, 908, 909, 791, 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- | 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 978, 827, | 1,069, | 1,146, 903, 
DO 58 cae as dy a garteui ee vivexa hss eave a Rea 
Dritisly North Wmerita «5, .04.05)...dsateserceevcee S77; | 1,013, 674, 714, 790, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 249, 271, 515, 433, 341, 
Game atid Natal Bei kit...) scones tons aosteelateonaren 61, 57, IDA. 103, 114, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... 83, 78, 87, 96, ee 
iy ENS (st 1 pane Mee Oy SS ee Te enn PR el eR 14, 16, 19, 38, 22, 
Phravrtel [ssn Gs: cea kiecvasccenccsaes.sacsoe vs Re nona nea 147, 139, 192, 145, |; 146, 
DiheripOssesslOMG LI n.sicssinerdearsactsrapoogebbathoreacsasrag 14, 42, : 63, 12. 
Total—British Possessions isco 3,187, | 3,087, | 3,584, | 3,647, | 3,190, 
General Total .sci.sestst. £/ 49,988, | 52,996, | 52,170, | 50,300, | 42,176, 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January —February),) 
1869-68-67-66-65.—Oomputed Real Value (Hu-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 








(First Two Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
HN ne Ms 1869. | 1868. | 1867. | 1866. | 1865. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Raw Maris.—TZewtile. Cotton Wool ....| 6,702, | 4,686, | 6,265, | 10,055, | 7,057, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..} 1,667, 433, 898, 691, 728, 

Oi Ladd | 2,296, | 2,530, | 2,781, | 2,606, | 2,288, 

Biter! 408, | 349,| 580,| 342,] 324, 

erin chad. vo acisfaent 364, 283, 116, 254, 139, 

Indigo .........0i8 397, | 214, 279,| 174,| 221, 


11,814, 8,495, | 10,919, | 14,122, | 10,742, 








- 55 Varies, Tide’ *.,,...ai0%.s 252, 202, 149, 197, 198, 
ills ta acoder er 446, 4317, 314, 469, 341, 
Miotalart i041. :..5. ee. 401, 388, 442, 377, 

Allon o desas.c.a0tes: 22, 142, 76, 135, 155, 

Timber sd posi. coz 184, 205, 278, 588, 708, 

1,527) 1,387, | 1,205, F030), 1,774) 

SF ox, Agreltl, Guano wcrc 41, 171, 31, 47, 218, 
SCCl CS a 451, 409, 433, 425, 458, 

492, 580, 464, 472, 676, 

TROPICAL &., PRODUCE. Tea ..........ccccesenee 25430, 2,169, 2,098, ETE, 681, 
Coffee so eeeeceveccoone 283, 3465, 255, 211, 233, 


Sugar &Molasses| 15525, | 1,466,| 1,594, | 1,443, 993, 
Tobacco ......csse 141, 316, 230, 304, 282, 


Rice sete gececoecsoeaees 2245 139, 37, 80, 56, 
PP UIES  vanariedscetbes 305) 264, 75, 50, 81, 
Wines: sess. 7455 745, 604, 628, 465, 
Quills be 351,| 285,; 298,| 247,| 208, 


6,004, 59729» 5,186, 4,080, 23994 








FOOD ccccceceessoseccosssesceseee Grain and Meal.}| 6,122, | 5,870, | 4,868, | 4,340, | 1,509, 











Provisions ........ 1,639, | 1,374, 987, 981, | 1,016, 

75761, | 752445 | 5,855) | 5321, | 2,525; 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 2,044, | 1,524, 652, 632, B79, 
Toran ENUMERATED Imports....| 29,642, Ein: 24,281, | 26,458, | 190,290, 


Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 7,410, | 6,240, | 6,070, | 6,614, | 4,822, 


MOULD, TMGPORTS scssceisstocsotseresvcusne| 375052, | 314499; 1.30,361, 13350725 | 24st r2. 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)— First Three Months (January — March), 
1869-68-67-66-65.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisu and Irisu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Three Months.) (000’s omitted.] 1869. 1868 | 1867 1866 1865 

British Propucek, &c., ExporTED. : : : : 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrns.— Tewtile. Cotton Manufactures ..| 12,339, | 12,452, | 18,567, | 15,241, | 10,947, 
Waray. e204 io? ] 3,382.1 “A168, | 8,207, | “3,763, |) 1,708, 
Woollen Manufactures} 5,406, | 4,262, | 5,416,| 5,820, | 4,047, 
| Fae 61 emer 1,357, | 1,681, | 1,340, | 1,329, 935, 
Silk Manufactures........ 237, 246, 288, 402, 296, 
” Varn tt ..ccadic 475 43, 58, 76, 60, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 1,810, | 1,713, | 2,071, | 2,717, | 2,084, 
S Varn occas diss 601, 640, 674, 630, 515, 


—— ef TO | LS 


253:229, | 25,206; | 76,621, | 29,984, 120,592, 











Sewed, Apparel .......sssoseeeee 685, 483, 457, 617, 536, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 1,093, | 1,089, | 1,213, | 1,459, | 1,002, 


| | a | | LT, 


1,578, 1,572; 15670, 2,076, 1,538, 











eS 


DEBPALS ccccocsecevdeses Hardware nae IFS ae 903; 833, 870, | 1,037, 892, 
Machinery »,..i.thiiss.sdsee.. 887, 809, | 1,002, 968, | 1,296, 
PROM cccaccysteavaddt photoes 3,696, | 2,924, | 2,899, 38,121,:| 2,399, 
Copper and Brass ise Ge 676, 844, 657, 559, 913, 
Lead and Tin ............ 1,078, 810, 684, 834, 576, 
Coals and Culm ,....... 1,083, 1 06 995, | 1,022, 905, 


——_$$—_____——_= 
ee | | 











Oeramic Manufcts. Karthenware and Glass 623, ae 602, 562, 524, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale.........000 Sees 589, 555, 585, 595, 
iWCGRR et tlsvevcentsunede sas 66, 48, 69, 86, 56, 

CRORES cassie fleostiawasdes 21, 30, 29, 39, 22, 

Ca TGIEB 5.5 csh Hs ssctesbes 34, 40, 36, 54, 28, 

BLES ccukaheakitidwerwsate 81, 89, 69, 65, 33, 

DELS” yl ghadicsicnukebed 47; 46, 41, 31, 69, 

BGO, ssssanpcdctntiscnkedaty 308, 340, 368, 383, 228, 

1,089, 15132, 1,167, 1,243, 41,0315 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ........ re 144, 145, 135, 139, 98, 
Peat) ee 45> 36, 39, 60, 91, 

Leather Manufactures 605, 559, 411, 534, 614, 

Soap daacanporpeatemsateaesecieten BO, 60, 58, 43, 44, 

Plate and Watches .... 106, 75, 96, 86, 97, 

SHatiONEHy .....c.rccessseedes 95) 88, SL 89, 95, 


OO | I] SS | | 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles. ........ 55830), pay2eGOO) |: 267srl: BER ee er E2200, 
Unenumerated Articles...........ccccsscsscscecees ode 250 EOS 2,125, 2,028, 2,077, 15730, 


TOTAL EXPORTS..........c00000 eve | 42,803, | 415423, 42,382, 46,991, | 35,635, 
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SHIPPING.—Forzien Trape.—(United Kingdom.)— First Three Months 
(Janwary—March), 1869-68-67-66.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 


including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 
ne — 
































































1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
(First Three Months.) ont AT PN 
Tonnag Tonnag Ih oe 

ms |G end ce | te a 

Vessels belonging to— No. .| Tons. | Tons. Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. 
BE GB1Gh 2 Aes acencghec sets ses 93 38,| 409 48 18,} 64 26, 71 28, 
SI WOUCW & Si. sascticudpecp seen: 134| 27,| 202 79 7,11 126 26,| 110 23, 
INGEWAY— © wesscscqesincscsssoeses yut| 194,| 252] 387 | 102,] 528 | 123,) 555 | 128, 
DenAAE lb ioseciteiescteenqorss 316} 389,| 123 | 315 34,] S11 57,4 300 34, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 600| 176,| 293 | 484] 157,] 563 | 155,] 489 146, 
Holland and Belgium... | 522 69,| 182] 361 53,} 388 48,} 504 67, 
PEER COs otcscess Beengnagscanses 570 57,| 100] 5297 53,} 570 53,] 794 79, 
Spain and Portugal .... 99| 86,| 3864] 125 38,] 94 33,) 77 24, 
Italy & other Hupn.Sts.| 233 95,| 408] 127 47, 37,1 263 86, 
United States ........004 aes 69 70,|1,014 | 139 | 142, 100,} 123 1238, 
All other States ............ 2 1,| 500 3 1, a 3 1, 
3,409| 802,} 235 |2,595 | 662,]3,056 | 658, | 3,289 739, 





Y Teac is 5,239 | 1,930,| 368 75,115 1,885, | 4,868 | 1,739, } 5,422 | 1,861, 























4,710 | 2,547,1 7,914 | 2,397, | 8,711 | 2,600, 


Totals Entered.... | 8,648 | 2,732, 
































CLEARED :— 
BRET sade io shia ctavassecaseairss 137 56, 46, 37, 42, 
Redon a cahodenn. g1| 28, 20, 26, 32, 
INGE WHY) Gatcyscsdoessnscarear 367 90, 59, 74, a2, 
DV CRMAER 5 sisscestexcasgvesnnnss 308 41, 40, 59, 36, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 699| 208, 197, 196, 168, 
Holland and Belgium... | 424] 72, 63, 59, 70, 
PEPAILO!. succes snsvedendosevsavesss 645 80, 99; 105, 109, 
Spain and Portugal .... 86} 36, 38, 29, 24,, 
Italy & other Eupn.Sts.| 297} 122, 50, 59, 90, 
Tnited States... 111} 102, 167, 119, 140, 
All other States ............ 2 2 1, 3, 


3 LO7 835, 
United Sed WE & 6,804 | 2,500 


Depds... 2,396, 15,998 | 2,114, | 6,287 


eee | ff | fl 


3,176, 19,396 | 2,878, | 9,540 | 2,969, 











Totals Cleared.... | 9,971 | 3,335, 


g 2 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION ano SPECIE. — Imported anp 
ExportEeD. —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Three Months (/anuary—March), 1869-68-67. 

[000’s omitted.] 


(First Three Months.) 


Imported from :— 


Australia 

So. Amca. and W. 
Haveliog |.) ea. Rek 

United States Tot 


AN La ea OR, 


errr eee) 


France 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
& Belg. 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbritr. 
Mita., Trky., and 


WIG 6. eGbicvsatecs 


Oe ee rene mea eeee noes 
eee wena eeee 


Os ge Ee ele i, Sc 
West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Imported... 


Exported to :— 


France 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
& Belg. 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbritr. 


eee eee eee sree anes 


see rene eens 


Ind. and China (vid } 


Egypt) ©... 
Danish West Indies 


United States ........... 


South Africa ............ 
Mauritius 


Seer ee eanateee 


IEAM cyad cas octet cehortts 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Exported.... 


Excess of Imports... 


‘7 Exports ... 








1869. 

Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
1,000, Bs 

565, 693, 
164, 390, 
1,729; | 1,084; 
1 991, 
2, 4775 
21, 29) 
De Wo, ae 
20, — 
1%, 7) 
1,999, 2,589, 
1,238, rro3, 
22, 14: 20, 
1,260, 1,20 35 
216, 1555%% 
500, — 
145, — 
286, 104, 
2,107, 4) 2,368, 
108, 2795 


1868. 

Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
935, — 
628, 644, 

1,569, 5425 
3,132, 1,210, 
175, 256, 
1; 98; 
264, a5 
11, 14, 
34, 25 
333, 295 
3,990, 1,643, 
2,868, 596, 
25, 679, 
2,893, 1,275; 
346, 225, 
16, — 
48, — 
185, 16, 
56, 575 
3,044, ese 
406, 40, 


£ £ 





1867. 


Gold. Silver. 





ne 


1,168, 1; 
406, | 1,140, 


210, 


347) 
1,488, 


422, 
655 


20, 
25 


I, 


15) 


———_- | |S | 


1,933» 


24%. 


1,273) 


235 
38, 


ee ee ee eee 


1,683, 


es | ee I ees | ef EE | aS 


250, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—31st Marcu, 1869-68-67-66. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1869-68-67-66. 


[000’s omitted.] 

















QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
1869. 1868. 
ended 31st March. ibe. 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

CUSTOM .<csecosaavenccs 6,488, | 5,547, 62, 5,027). Oo, 
PA MMIAOI sv ciakcascaonsseueass 5,990, |. 5,742, aS 6,535, | 6,481, 
ST tego, | Bee. 2,554, | 2,425, 
Po a A a ORE 431, 414,, = 389, 384, 
Post Office vs ssseeceoe pebes | 100 oes 100, |’ 1,100, 7108, 
15,648, | 15,801, 62, 409, | 15,105, | 14,434, 
Property Tax ........04.- 3,271,.| 3,067; a 204, 2,156, | 15914, 
18,919, | 18,368, || 62, 613, | 17,261, | 16,348, 
Crown Lands ............ 102, 101, a Ly 93, 90, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,089, 909, = 179, 1,088, | 1,355, 
TOGQLS assic ) 20,100, + 19,378, 62, 793, | 18,442, | 17,793, 

ee | ——— ee 

Net Ince. £731,314 

| 
YEARS 1869. Corresponding Years. 
; 1869. | 1868. | 
ended 31st March. Tee eee 1867. | 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Gistoms .. caeetee 224424, | 22,650, || 266, — | 22,303, | 21,276, 
bette ner an ener 20,462, | 20,162, — 300, | 20,670, | 19,788, 
Stamps 9,218, | 9,541, || 328, er 9,420, | 9,560, 
Wee Ci sodssarussssentsererees: 3,494, | 3,509, ’ 15, _ 3,468, | 3,350, 
Post OffCe ..sc.sesceevee 4,660, | 4,630, — 305 4,470, | 4,250, 
60,258, | 60,492, || 564, 330, | 60,331, | 58.224, 
Property Tax............| 8,618, | 6,177, — | 25441, 5,700, | 6,390, 
68,876, | 66,669, 564, 2971, 66,031, | 64,614, 
Crown Lands ............ 360, 345, —- I 5) 330, 320, 
Miscellaneous.....,...... 3,356, | 2,586, -- 469, 3.075, 2.875; 
VOCALS ssxcszus 72,592, | 69,600, 564, | 3,655, | 69,4384, | ‘67,812, 

Niccsbasnee steaks 7 

Net Ince. £2,991,772 
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REVENUE.—Unitep KinepomM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1869:— 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Recerrts of the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1869; the Issums out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 


of the Balance in the Euchequer on the 31st March, 1869, 


of such Charges. 
Received :— 


Income received, as snown Im Account 1-3... ..0 ied... secnnswececs suenss Seaoesea 
Amount received as Advances in Aid of Ways and Means .............s0006 
Amount raised by Exchequer Bonds, issued per Act 31st Victoria, 
OUP LOU tae rratabcus so necw riage suvedees vohkinn svi dhus te Ratiet bonne baie anneecbeecesy ees 
ainoght raised on Account of Fortifications, per Act 30th and 31st 
WAGUOPIO: CAD: BABI. cred Recduasseneveiths svvcohy Aten ety ob be eg hewn tatesamnaes 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. 
for New Courts of Justice ..........ccc0seees Peaabereee desiiee 


Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 31st 
March, 1869, payable in June Quarter, 1869, above the Balance, in 
Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 














Excess of. Charge in Great: Britain «.istiss.cavsses cos £2,210,673 
Surplus over Charge in Treland ............cseceeeseees 364,755 
Net deficiency -—————- 
*Ohargolon the Slst of -Manch, 1860, ....ccasait Mabs.es eae deoades 7,334,181 
Paid out of Growing Produce in March Quarter, 1869......... 781,005 
Portion of the Charge payable in June Quarter, 1869 ......... 6,553,176 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st 4.707.258 

March, 1869) «...., sid tebin es Seng UUp clown opine Tecmennge apa aad eng eel \ ae. SS 
Net Deficiency as above ..secsecseee 1,845,918 

Pai:— 


Deficiency brought forward as per last Account, viz.:— 


Excess of Charge on the Consolidated Fund 
above the Balance in the Exchequer in Great + £4,562,375 
EOUAI! Frees cssashadexncsaa coach mmapesaneerons temas 
Surplus over Charge on ditto in Ireland ............ 936,888 
Net Deficiency brought forward 


Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services (including 

2,000,0002. on Account of. the Expedition to Abyssinia, ana 
600,000/. for Exchequer Bonds paid off) 

Amount advanced for New Courts of Justice 


POOH ee eee eee eHeeoerereeeeseoesore 


FOOT HOE HHEH OHH HOH OEE OSE OOH OHE OEE 


x Gifeen wich, ELOSTIBAR «x etinvndectinenttbnans anon scudinant 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st March, 1869, viz.:— 

Interest of the Permanent Debt s.kiie..csh dv eccavcess HD.230,767 
LPerming ple Wnmyiites sy. ncokvatersteatetars beoneetac es 1,037,976 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds ...0:iicdil.esoncdesenedes 41,750 

5 _ Bille Rateaeoyscesececcgasae cs 21,545 

: Advances on account of Deficiency ... 2,603 
Principal of Exchequer Billie: iesgeraiec.tostees canoe 15,000 
TS Civil Lipids de cucansaet cha tenmenminen amctatech sctes. 101,285 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .............. 594,594 
Advances for Public Works, a6. “VAs s.ya.cts aacee ens 283,661 


Paid out of Growing Produce in March Quarter = 
a 8 £781,005 


SOHO OTH HHH OHH HHH EEE HH HES HHH OEE HHH EEE OHH OEE TED OOS 


im respect 


£ 
20,109,888 
1,000,000 


600,000 


200,000 


285,808 
60,000 


£22,255,696 





*1,845,918 


£24,101,614 





3,625,487 


13,033,946 


8,000 
100,000 


7,834,181 


£24,101,614 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


First Quarter of 1869. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, 








1869. Wheat 

Sd 

Jan. Mieceneus st eanccaccadedqucceccesexe 50 11 
- Sl 5 

a 52 8 

Bah 1 wieill <canusnaedemestbaccs made scesdas 52 4 

By” POU ssedvcasiassoatedacasvgsedscwels 51 5 
Average for January virresrscerscress Seg 
Feb. Gig ccucdecsasctuaacseseectecaceswas Sl = 
Sy MPMI) Sacer cacdnaecents awa sense nuseues 50 9 

Be AU wccdusanececss cesnsnacvaevcimtens 50. 3 

DIO NST Wastes cactesseeesnesscodseaisceons AON 2ip 
Average for February ..rcorcccccsseeess 50 4 
BEAECH Gc rcdsascarctheseanesevedneceesees 49 4 
Wie US ecctastancaccasvesssnecdecsswess 48 10 

Sop 0 OD hewdenase tacts ocanss seen scostupe 47 9 

Sy eM damtanceatedaeasdecsateaesvessees 46 5 
Average for BLA eht v.sscassassstiveness- AS at 
Average for the quarter ...........006 50 «2 


i: 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


Oats. 
Seid 
26 9 
26 4 
25 «9 
26 4 
27 6 
26 6 
Q 5 
23 | 
2704 
28 «6 
27 10 
28 2 
27 (10 
af 8 
Cafe ol 
2 a} 
27— i838 





RATLWAYS.—Priczs, Janwary—March;—and Trarric, January—March, 1869. 


Total 
Capital 
DX- 
pended 


Mins. 


£ 

56,9 |Lond.& N.Westn. 
49,7 |Great Western .... 
20,8| 5, Northern... 
28,2| 5,  Hastern ... 
17,2 | Brighton 
20,1 South-Eastern .. 
16,9| » Western... 


209,8 


33,0 |Midland 
22,9 |Lanesh.and York. 


15,8 |Sheffieldand Man. 
39,9 |North-Eastern .... 


£11,6 


Railway. 





ee 





22,0 |Caledonian 


| 385 
| 795 


[Abstract from ‘“ Herepath’s Journal” and the ‘ Times.”] 


For the (£100). 
Price on 


Ist 
Mar. 


1st 
Feb. 


1153/1182 
498) 54 
109 {111 
43 
53 
84 


614 


90 | 91 


763| 79 





118 {1172 
1253/1302 
544) 473 
104 |105 





1004|100 


Ti dog 


6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd.| 97 |100 


35956 


Gen. aver..... 


854] 87 


|e 


Ist 
Jan. 


107 
41. 
50 
(on 
89 





1133 
1284 
474 





te 















































Total Traffic. | Trafic pr. | ,. 
3 ; ~~ | Mile pr. Wk. Dividends per Cent. 
ON gas es i 3 Mecks: for Half Years. 

; ; 5 ; 31 Dec. |380 Jun.|31 Dec. 
69. | 68. | 69. | 68. |69.|768.] 68. | 268. | 267. 
oe ee £ £ Pole Lwl Se dil So abe Seas 
1123]1,416 |1,393 | 1,489, | 1,438, | 84 | 81 |67 6/52 6] 67 6 
484)1,386 |1,865] 938,| 919,] 56 | 5715 -|12 6) 15 - 
487| 487] 490,| 477,] 80 | 78175 —|42 6 7 = 

746| 728} 450,| 432,] 51 | 46] Nil | Nil | Nil 

365| 8386] 258,| 244,] 64 | 62]12 6] ,, 6 
346| 340] 311,| 3802,| 78 | 79 }40 =|22 6| 40 — 
521| 508] 282,| 275,153 | 49 ]52 6/40 -| 526 
315,267 (5,152 | 4,218, |4,087,] 67 | 65737 6)24 3) 35 8 
778| 761] 781,| 676,] 84] 72 |57 6/50 —| 55 - 
4ir| 408] 604,| 593,122 1112 [67 6) 67 6| 65 - 
zert 2514) 267,\') 242,190 7325 =) Nil | 20— 
10041,260 |1,242| 912,| 862,] 56 | 55 |60 —|45 -| 60 - 
97412,700 |2,657 | 2,564, | 2,373, } 88 | 79 | 52 6/40 7} 50 - 
76 11,425 |1,407] 837,| 789,] 47 | 45 137 6|15 - 25 - 
420| 420} — — | 22} 22445 -|50 -| 45 - 
ses ode 9,636 | 7,619, | 7,249,] 68 | 64 [41 11/380 7; 40 - 





Consols.—Money Prices, 1st March, 93 to 4,.—1st Feb., 934.—1st Jan., 933 to 4. 
Exchequer Bills—1st March, 2s. dis. to 2s. pm.—I1st Feb., 6s. to 11s. pm.—1sé Jan., 1s. to 6s. 


pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEELY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First Quarter (Jan.—March) of 1869. 





(0,000’s omitted.] 
1 Q 8 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. ‘ 
AAA We DATES. cna of Minimum Rates 
Gold Coin Public’ of Discount 


Notes Government Other F at 
Issued. |< Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. hs ok ae Bank of England. 





ones 


£ £ £ 





£ 
ce 1869. Mins. Mins. Minus. Mls. 1868. Per ann. 
32,44 dan. 6.4 - sol 3,98 17,44 24,03 3 Dec. 3 p.ct. 
32,53 pgret AB LO 3,98 47,53 24,12 
32,59 20 dl LO 3,98 | 17,59 23,97 
32,75 i ed sah, AO 3,98 17,75 23,52 
32,45 Reb.) *S..00° SLOT 3,98 17,45 23,82 
32,27 spo |} AD code el gO 3,98 17,27 23533 
32,34 si AAT th ALO. 3,98 | 17,34 23,16 


32,18 ged 2 ees hme 3,98 | 17,18 22579 


31,93 |Mar. 3...| 11,01 3,98 | 16,93 23557 


31,96 seis LOK by ak, 08 3,98 | 16,96 23439 
31,98 SS ees 3,98 16,98 2292 
31,98 pox Lda 10} 3,98 16,98 23,00 
31,47 ee a al 3,98 | 16,47 23,61 


BankKING DEPARTMENT. 



































8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 

tl f Totals 

Capital and Rest. Deposits. ar Securities. Reserve. of 
See ae oa Gl aac Se ea © oer a@ecis @eea ls Liabili- 

ay an Goldand ties 

sak P . other Govern- CT and 
Capital.| Rest. |] Public. | Private.|| ij, [(Wdnsdys.) > 0.) Other. || Notes. Sires Noses 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. |} Mins, | 1869. | mins. | Mins. 
14,55| 3,19 || 6,47 | 19,49|| 42 |Jan. 6] 13,98] 20,65 
14,55| 3,26 || 6,64 | 21,12]/ ,50 | ,, 13] 15,88] 17,71 
14,55] 3,32 || 4,21 | 20,17|| ,48 mg 20) 1984 14308 
14,55| 3,33 || 4,02 | 19,96|| 50 | ,, 27] 15,13] 16,92 


Mins. | Mins. § Mins. 
8,41 | 1,08 | 44,18 
8,41 | 1,07 | 43,07 
8,62 | 1,11 | 42,74 
9,23 | 1,08 | 42,36 


14,55| 3,36 || 4,57 | 17,73|| ;49 | Feb. 3] 14,03] 16,99 
14,55| 3,37 || 4,73 | 17,491] .47 | ,, 10] 14,03] 16,57 
14,55| 3,39 || 4,66 | 17,95|| 48 | ,, 17| 14,08] 16,63 
14,55 | 3,35 || 5,03 | 17,47 || ,46 » 241 14,08] 16,31 


8,63 | 1,06 | 40,71 
8,94 | 1,14 | 40,61 
9,18 | 1,13 | 41,03 
9,39 | 1,08 | 40,80 


| 8,36 | 1,09 | 41,69 
8,57 | 1,10 | 43,56 
9,26 | 1,13 | 43,87 
8,98 | 1,12 |43,22 
7,86 | 1,10 | 44,09 


14,55] 3,65 || «,51 | 17,55|) ,42 | Mar. 3] 14,08] 18,16 
14,55| 3,66 || 6,49 | 18,42|| 43 | ., 10| 14,08] 19,63 
14,55| 3,67 || 7,20] 17,98|| 46 | ,, 17) 14,13] 19,35 
14,55 | 3,69 || 7,51 | 17,03]! ,43 » 241 14,00] 19,12 
14,55] 3,69 || 7,89 | 17,48]! 48 | ,, 31] 15,00] 20,13 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


"he London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and Watss on Saturday in each Week during the First QUARTER (January 
—March) of 1869; and in Scottanpd and Irexann, at the Three Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint | 
DATES. om hae Banks. eee oo Weeks se Under ea ay Under hae 
Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Fixed 5 (Fixed 
aes ended Toe a Hee andes upwards. oe ee <p lasneas 
Wednesday.* | 4,04). 2,74). 6,78). 6,35). 2,75). 
1869. £ £ £ & 1869. £ £& £ £& £ 
fan. 2| 60,75 218 |- 2.20 Aor 
A Oi | 76,02 2,81 | 2,384) “5,15 
ar 80} 65,29 2,89 | 2,86 | 5,25 
99 23 27,05 2,90 2,36 5,26 
be CON. |. 59592 2,84 | 2,384] «5,18 | Jan. 30| 3,46 | 3,24 | 6,70 2,82 | 4,64 
Meb. 6] 83,55 2,81 | 2,34 | 5,15 
we 18)| 66;34 2,76 | 2,83 | 5,09 
me LU - 83,01 271 | 2,82) 5,03 
ae 58,23 2,68 | 2,30 | 4,98 | Feb. 27 3,43 | 3,23 | 6,66 Zula. | aye3 
Mar. 6] 90,40 273: 4 -2.34.\- 6,09 
wo .18| 68,29 2.75 1 2 Oot RLO 
jo. 20) «78536 2,74 | 2,84 | 5,08 
ees 60,76 2,77 | 2,40 | 5,17 | Mar. 27} 3,40 3,18 | 6,58 2.68 | 4,43 








* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 
ae a 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Caleutta;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon—with 
collateral cols. 


1 2 8 4, 5 6 q 8 9 10 11 12 





Paris. Calcutta. Standard 
London . | Silver 
London Bullion Prem. on New ; At Hong Syd in bars 
DATEs. as Arbitrated. or India | Calcutta K a 
a Dis. on] Hamburg. | York. Counc on ong.| ney. 
Paris. Gold ‘| London. Tondon. 


Agnst. | For per 
8 m.d.| Engd. | Engd. | Mille. | 3m.d. | 60d.8.] 60d.8.| 6m.d. | 6m.s. | 30.8.) pr. 07. 





























1869. pr.ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. d. Dr. ct. ce 
Jan. 2..| 25°40 — af par. | 13°11 109% | 23% $pm.}| 60% 
” 23... 373 = ah 9 107 » 99 ”? Fs »” 9 4 
Feb. 6. ” ot er 99 99 $ ” 3 ” 99 61 
D0. +4, ‘1 a8 i » & | 108% | 24 %, 60% 
Mar. 6..|__,, ‘1 = 45 » ¥ | 109 | 238 e <4 
Peeing. 85. th ~ - %9 1083 | ».@ 99 i} 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1869, 


Opening Appress of the Prestpent of Secrion EF (Economic 
Science and Sraristics), of the Britisn Association for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Science, at the Turrty-Ninta Muerine, aft 
Exeter, August, 1869. By the Ricur Honourase Sir Starrorp 
Norrucors, Bart., C.B., D.C.L., M.P. 


Ir it had not been the custom for those who occupy the position 
which I have been called on to fill, to open the proceedings of the 
Section with some general remarks, I should have invited you to 
proceed to the consideration of the papers which will be laid before 
you, without any preface. For the preface is not only the dullest 
part of a work, and that which is the most frequently skipped; but, 
as a matter of authorship, it is the part which ought to be written 
last, because it ought to be adapted to that which is to follow it ; 
and what that may be, I do not yet fully know. 

Forecasting, however, as well as I can, the character of the work 
which now lies before us, though not prepared as yet to present to 
you a summary of what you may expect, I cannot doubt that the 
transactions of the present meeting will continue to exhibit the 
tendency of statistical inquiry to take year by year a wider range. 
That such is its tendency is, I think, not only evident to the 
observer, but may be said to be a law of the science. For the 
statist is not animated by a mere spirit of curiosity, nor does he 
content himself with the simple accumulation of facts. His objects 
are at once nobler and more practical. He aims at discovering the 
actual condition of his country, and the causes of that condition, 
with a view to discover also the methods of improving it. Now, 
even the true condition of the country is not immediately obvious 
to the superficial observer; while the causes of the several phe- 
nomena which it exhibits lie very deep, and can only be discerned 
by the aid of patient and extensive inquiries, conducted with skill 
and discernment, as well as with the most rigid exactitude; and the 
investigation of the methods by which improvements may be 
effected imposes a further and at least an equally severe labour. 
The “ Condition of England” question is one which does not lie in 
a nutshell. 
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I need not, I am sure, recall to the recollection of such an 
audience as the present, the interesting Report presented by an 
eminent member of this Association,* whom we have now the 
pleasure of seeing amongst us, to the International Statistical Con- 
gress of 1860. You will remember how he drew attention to the 
two great laws which the study of statistics reveals to us, and on 
which the science rests,—the law of Stability, which teaches us to 
deduce from the observation of particular phenomena general con- 
clusions as to the regularity of their recurrence; and the law of 
Variation, which teaches us in what manner, and within what limits, 
the conditions of human life, and the current of human action, may 
be modified or controlled by man. The main interest of our studies 
is, of course, concentrated on the working of this second law, and 
on the discovery of the limits within which our power is confined, 
and here it is that we find the necessity for that extension of the 
range of our inquiries to which I have adverted. 

As in the case of most other sciences and branches of learning, 
so most assuredly in the case of Statistics, our progress is marked 
by a series of disappointments. We begin in ignorance and we 
plunge into error; then we find out our mistakes, and, after having 
fancied that we had attained to great proficiency, learn, like the 
wise man of old, that the sum of our knowledge is, that we know 
nothing. From that point, if we are wise enough and honest 
enough to profit by our experience, we may indeed begin to make 
some solid progress; but both wisdom and honesty are needed for 
the purpose; aye, and courage too, and self-denial. For it is no 
slight trial to a man, who with much labour and much ingenuity 
has collected a mass of materials, and has constructed a theory out 
of them, to find that, through some mistake or oversight, he has 
gone wrong from the first, and that the whole work must be taken 
to pieces, the materials sifted and rearranged, and the favourite 
theory abandoned. No one will go through such a trial who is not 
supported by a genuine love of truth, and by a hearty conviction 
that it is a prize worth every sacrifice. 

But this lesson, at all events, we learn from the history of these 
disappointments, and from the still more melancholy spectacle 
which sometimes presents itself of men fighting against facts in 
support of a theory, and trying to bend them to it, and to suppress 
what makes against it;—we learn that it is important to spare no 
pains in the first collection of our materials, to neglect no source of 
information, and to despise no element of calculation. We learn to 
be slow to dogmatise, and to be patient of correction and contradic- 
tion. And we learn, or ought to learn, that we cannot successfully 


* Dr. Farr. 
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conduct a statistical inquiry into any particular subject, without 
keeping our attention alive to the inquiries which other persons are 
conducting in connection with other, and, perhaps, apparently re- 
mote, subjects, and to the bearing which their discoveries may 
possibly have upon our own. 

Let me illustrate what I have been saying by a brief reference 
to our vital statistics. 

Here, in the first place, we have an interesting illustration of 
the law of Stability and of the law of Variation. We are able to 
deduce from the statistics of births and of deaths averages of 
human life on which we can calculate with considerable certainty ; 
and by so doing we are of course enabled to secure some important 
advantages. But we go further, we distinguish the various causes 
of death ; we separate those which appear preventible from those 
over which we seem to have little or no control; and we conclude 
that if we can hit upon the proper remedies, we may so far qualify 
the rigid law of Stability by invoking the aid of her elastic sister 
the law of Variation, as to diminish in a sensible degree the rate of 
mortality, and to lengthen the term of human life. We act on the 
conclusion, and we apply our remedies. At first we flatter ourselves 
that we are in a fair way to attain our object; but, just as we are 
congratulating ourselves on having done so, some disagreeable fact 
crops up in an unlooked for quarter, which seems to upset our 
entire theory. We have just now had our attention drawn to a 
striking illustration of this contingency. Among the most promi- 
nent causes of death some years ago, small pox held a foremost 
place. To children it was especially fatal. But small pox, we 
learnt, was a disease preventible by vaccination. Vaccination was 
called to our aid, and with great success. The deaths by small pox 
were reduced within an exceedingly narrow compass. But it appears 
that while this, the most formidable, foe of childhood has been 
repelled, infant mortality has not been reduced in anything like a 
corresponding proportion. Diphtheria and scarlatina have taken 
the place of the vanquished malady ; and the law of stability seems 
to be reasserting its authority, and to be demanding that, whether 
it be by the one disease or by -the other, alike proportion of children 
shall every year fall victims among us. Our statists, however, are 
not discouraged by this untoward discovery. They draw from it 
the true inference,—that the causes of infant mortality, and indeed 
of human mortality at large, lie deeper than in the prevalence of a 
particular form of disease; and, while perceiving that vaccination 
alone will not put a stop to the premature deaths of children, they 
still believe those premature deaths to be in a measure preventible, 
and they seek for further methods of prevention. Having found 
that the repression of a particular disease is not sufficient, they 
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inquire into the predisposing causes which render our children 
obnoxious to disease generally, eliminating as it were from their 
inquiry the element of which they have already ascertained the 
value, and not troubling themselves to look for specifics against 
scarlatina or diphtheria, but for general prophylactics against dis- 
eases of whatever kind. In short they broaden the investigation, 
and seek to ascertain the general conditions of health. 

This is in itself a great step in advance; but we must discard 
the proverb which tells us that it is but the first step which costs 
trouble. The further the inquiry is carried, the more its difficulties 
will show themselves. Remedies, which, before they have been 
tried, appear certain to be efficacious, may, when tried, only serve to 
show that we have not yet reached the root of the matter; while 
the collateral questions which the investigation will open up will 
prove, we may be well assured, pretty intricate ones to settle. 
When we are told that the primary object to aim at is, the “placing 
“a healthy stock of men in conditions of air, water, warmth, food, 
“ dwelling, and work, most favourable for their development,” we 
feel that we have a task of pretty fair dimensions before us, and 
when we learn, among other things, that ‘a bad land tenure is a 
“cause of death” (a proposition which does not appear to be 
limited to the case of Tipperary landlords), we may be pardoned 
for doubting whether any one can assign bounds to the range of the 
inquiry we have undertaken. 

It is therefore both natural, and satisfactory, that statistical 
inquiry should year by year be extending to wider fields; since no 
one branch of it can be successfully pursued without speedily 
bringing us to the necessity of inquiring into the progress which is 
being made in other branches. The statistics of education, of 
crime, of pauperism, of labour, of health, of trade, of agriculture, 
of manufactures, and of every one of the details which enter into 
the survey of our national condition and prospects, are inter-depen- 
dent, and connect themselves one with another. At the same time, 
not only do they admit of being studied separately, but more true 
progress will be made by such a method of study. The educational 
inquirer examines the bearings of juvenile labour, for instance, from 
one point of view; the sanitary inquirer examines them from 
another ; the inquirer into the causes and conditions of pauperism 
from a third; and so on. Where their inquiries tend to similar 
conclusions, each confirms the other all the more for the indepen- 
dence of their lines of argument. Where the conclusions are 
inconsistent, they are all the more suggestive ; and suggestiveness, 
as it seems to me, is what constitutes the great value of statistics. 

The old sarcasm, that you may prove anything by figures, has 
no doubt much truth in it. In the sense in which the words are 
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usually taken, they convey a protest against crude, and of course 
still more against unfair, statistics, But we may perhaps affix 
another idea to them, and one less uncomplimentary to our science. 
I am sometimes inclined to look at a great mass of statistics, 
undigested and shapeless as it seems, in the spirit in which the 
sculptor may be supposed to look at the rude block of marble out 
of which he is to fetch the form of beauty that lies hid within. 
Innumerable are the lessons which may be drawn from those hope- 
less looking figures, if only the student knows how to search for 
them ; just as the forms which might be developed from the marble 
are innumerable, if the artist knows how to bring them to light. 
Remote as the region of statistics appears to be from the region of 
the imagination, there is no pursuit of which it may more truly be 
said that its success depends upon a proper exercise of the imagina- 
tive faculty. A wholly unimaginative statist is as intolerable as an 
unimaginative verse writer. A man must know what he is gomg 
to look for, and how he will look for it, before he begins his 
examination of a mass of figures; but he must keep his mind open, . 
throughout the process, to receive the suggestions which the study 
is sure to produce. He must work upon an hypothesis, but he must 
be ready to abandon it as soon as he finds it untenable; and he 
should be quick to form new hypotheses, and to subject his 
materials to new tests, as occasion arises. For all this kind of work 
it is of great advantage that other minds should be brought into 
contact with his own, and that he should profit by the suggestions 
which their independent inquiries cannot fail to elicit. 

It is of course obvious that meetings such as that in which we 
are now engaged, are likely to advance the study in the direction 
which I have been indicating. But that is not their sole advantage. 
It is, I think, no slight one, that we are called on to dispute in 
public, and to address ourselves to a general audience. If our 
studies are really valuable, if our methods of conducting them are 
sound, if we are doing good service to our country, we certainly 
ought to be able to interest and to attract our hearers. The subjects 
with which we deal are of general concern; they are not mere 
matters for closet speculation, nor is ib good that we should treat 
them as if they were. Neither does the discussion of them involve 
the necessity for the use of strange or technical language; nor is it 
even necessary that we should weary our hearers with long columns 
of figures. It is rather a sign of indolence than of profundity 
when speakers oppress their hearers with technical phrases, 
and with processes of arithmetic. These should be used in the 
closet, but should be as sparingly as possible obtruded on the 
platform. Our methods of inquiry should indeed be strictly 
scientific; and we should never cease to be on our guard against 
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fallacies; but we should adapt our arguments to the circumstances 
of human nature, and endeavour to make them attractive by making 
them intelligible. In a word, if I may borrow an illustration which 
promises to take root among us, we must make our hearers feel that 
we are all on the earth together, and that we are not mere aeronauts 
addressing them from a balloon. 

And here may I venture, as a Devonshire man, while bidding 
you heartily welcome to the county, to bespeak your indulgent 
consideration of the circumstances of my compatriots? We 
Devonians do not hurry on in the race of life quite so rapidly as 
some of our fellow-countrymen. Perhaps I may venture to say 
without offence that, as compared with north-countrymen, we live 
slowly. Our birth-rate is below the average of England, and so is 
our marriage-rate; but then it must be remembered that our death- 
rate is also low. If you compare us with Lancashire, for instance, 
you will find that, for less than 32 births per 1,000 in proportion to 
the population here, there are more than 38 per 1,000 there; [the 
precise figures for 1867 are Devon 31°75, Lancashire 38°19] that, 
for less than 16 marriages per 1,000 here, there are more than 
Ig per 1,000 there [Devon 15°72, Lancashire 19°04]. But then, 
for less than 20 deaths per 1,000 here, there are nearly 27 per 
1,000 there [Devon 19°72, Lancashire 26°83 |. So, again, you will 
find that our children die less rapidly than theirs, and our old 
people attain to greater ages. The proportion which the deaths of 
children under 5 years of age bear to the births in the year is, in 
Devonshire 193 per cent., and in Lancashire 323; while the pro- 
portion of deaths of people over 65 years of age is, in Devonshire 
18+ per cent., and in Lancashire 8$ per cent. Our marriages, too, 
take place at a more advanced age than do theirs. Of our men 
only 605 per cent. marry under 21 years of age; of theirs 8°45 per 
cent. do so. For women the proportions are, in Devonshire 16°81 
per cent., and in Lancashire 21'10. In short, we are born, we 
marry, and we die more slowly than they do. But we are not 
behind them in all things. If the state of education is to be judged 
of by the proportion of married people who can write their names, 
we may hold up our heads even by the side of Lancashire. Of our 
bridegrooms (in 1867) 82°7 per cent. wrote their names like men; 
of theirs only 76°8 per cent. Our brides did still better in propor- 
tion: 78°6 of them wrote their names, while in Lancashire only 
56°0 did so. In the matter of wealth no doubt we are behind them ; 
our assessment to the Schedules A, B, D of the income tax comes 
to only 10/. 12s. per head of our population, while theirs comes to 
13/. 148s. On the other hand I doubt whether we have a very much 
larger number of paupers in proportion to our population than they 
have (on the average of the three years 1866-68 they seem to 
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have had 65 able-bodied paupers to every 10,000 of the population, 
while we had69). And as regards criminals we fall far short of their 
ratio; the proportion of persons committed or bailed for trial in 
1867 having been in Devonshire less than 4 to 10,c00, and in 
Lancashire 12 to 10,000. 

There are many other points on which it would be interesting 
to compare the two counties; and the comparison would be rendered 
still more valuable by extending it to other counties, of which these 
might be taken as the types. But time forbids my entering into 
the details which would be requisite. I have referred to the point 
principally for the purpose of remindmg you that observations 
which might have been applicable in one part of England may be 
very much out of place in another; that each county has lessons of 
its own to teach, as well as to receive; and that Devonshire, though 
she does not aspire to the position of Lancashire as the standard 
bearer of British manufacturing and commercial enterprise, is not 
without her own claims to respect and admiration in regard of many 
of the essentials of human happiness. 

I return from these local remarks to the wider field which more 
properly claims our attention; and I desire to imvite you, who are 
so much more competent for the task than I am, to endeavour to 
realise for yourselves as far as may be the general character and 
tendencies of the age in which we live. To me it appears to be 
emphatically, and in the highest sense of the term, a statistical age ; 
an age, that is to say, in which we are inquiring extensively and 
methodically into the facts by which we are surrounded, comparing 
ourselves with our neighbours, measuring our progress, and esti- 
mating our prospects with unprecedented care. Nor do we stop 
here; but, giving a practical turn to our inquiries, we study not 
only to ascertain, but to husband and to develop, our resources. 
Pressed, it may be, by the increasing competition of foreign nations, 
—pressed, too, by the consideration that our wealth and our desires 
for enjoyment are increasing far more rapidly than our population, 
and consequently than our supply of labour, —and conscious, 
moreover, that the non-reproductive sources of our material wealth, 
such as our minerals, are being very heavily drawn upon, we are 
daily casting about to find how this competition may best be 
sustained, how the balance between capital and labour is to be 
preserved, and how we can best economise those supplies which we 
fear may some day fail us. 

We are beginning to feel that the time for waste has gone by. 
It may, perhaps, provoke a sneer trom the cynic when he hears that 
England is becoming anxious as to the possible exhaustion of her 
coal measures, and is considering how and where she can find 
water enough for her population, One cannot help being reminded 
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of the sarcastic remark of the American traveller—that we had a 
tidy little country enough, but that for his part he was always 
afraid of tumbling over the edge of it. There is some truth at the 
bottom of the taunt; but it is not to such considerations that I wish 
to direct your attention. Rather I desire to point to the satisfactory 
indications, which such inquiries as I refer to present, of the deter- 
mination of our people to make a stand against the bane of national 
prosperity,— Waste. I speak not only of waste of raw materials, 
but of waste in all its forms,—waste of power, of labour, of time, 
of health, and of life. Year by year we are learning to make skill 
do the work of strength, to draw greater results from equal efforts, 
and to supply our labourers with every comfort, every advantage, 
which science can devise for enabling them to fight the battle of 
life on better terms; and hence it comes that the question of educa- 
tion is not only claiming a larger share of our attention, but is 
presenting itself in new phases; and that we are looking to educa- 
tion in physical science, and even to technical education, with such 
unwonted interest. We are grappling, | think, more boldly than 
we ever did before with the difficult problems of our national life, 
and are advancing to their solution with greater breadth of view 
and greater confidence of step. 

Let me offer an illustration of the economy of labour which is 
taking place among us, by a reference to some remarkable statistics 
which have quite recently been laid before us. Last week my 
friend, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, introduced the Merchant Shipping Bill 
into the House of Commons; and, after pointing out the enormous 
increase which had taken place.in our commercial navy in the last 
fourteen years, and showing that we had now as much sea-going 
tonnage as all other nations put together, proceeded to say, that, 
while the amount of tonnage had increased since 1854 by no less 
than 50 per cent., the number of seamen required to navigate it had 
increased by only 21 per cent; that in 1868 we required one man 
less to work every 100 tons of shipping than we required in 1854, 
or, in other words, that we could work our present marine with 
55,000 fewer men than would have been necessary for the same 
amount of tonnage fourteen years ago. And, to show to how great an 
extent this economy had been brought about by the introduction 
of machinery and improved methods of working, Mr. Lefevre gave 
the particulars of the manning of twenty-two large sailing vessels 
in the years 1849, 1859, and 1869 respectively, showing that in the 
first of those years they required crews amounting to 463 men, in 
the second to 417, and in the third to no more than 348 ;—the 
ships being identical, and the voyages nearly the same. 

I have dwelt at some length on these figures, because they 
suggest to me several reflections. The first is one in which I think 
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we may justly indulge, and which is the counterblast to that 
sarcasm which I quoted just now from an American critic ;—that 
the power of England is not to be measured by the dimensions of 
this little island, but rather by those of the great empire of the seas 
which it has so long been our boast to rule. If we were to fall 
over our country’s edge we should only fall into an element which 
we have made our own. England, it may truly be said, that 
is, the mere island of Great Britain, is but the shadow of herself, 
and we might address our rivals in the proud words of the Talbot 
of Shakespeare— 
*¢ You are deceived, my substance is not here ; 

For what you see is but the sinallest part 

And least proportion of humanity. 

I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 


It is of such a spacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain it,” 


Justly, then, in our statistical inquiries we take note, not only of 
the progress of England proper, but of all parts of the great British 
empire; and this you will observe in looking to the various collec- 
tions of information which Parliament is annually making for us,— 
that year by year fuller statistics are produced with relation to our 
colonies and dependencies. That valuable Fifteen years’ abstract, 
which has now reached its sixteenth number for the United King- 
dom, has been adapted to the British colonies for four or five years 
past, and to India for two or three. We have, in addition to these 
compendious handbooks, several more voluminous collections of 
tables relating both to our colonies and to foreign countries, enume- 
rating not only their areas, populations, amounts of revenue, expen- 
diture, and debt, and the extent of their trade; but in the cases of 
many of our colonies giving most useful information as to their 
moral and social condition, the state of education, of crime, of 
immigration, of wages, of prices, of land sales, mortgages, savings’ 
banks, and an immense variety of other matters. All these are a 
testimony to the extended character of our transmarine connections 
and interests, and may be taken at once in explanation and in 
justification of our position as a colonising power. In spite of all 
that may be said as to the alteration of the relations between 
Kngland and her dependencies, she need hardly be called on to 
abdicate her proud title of the “‘ Mother of Nations,” while she can 
point to these effects of her influence in every quarter of the globe. 

Another reflection which occurred to me when I dwelt on those 
statistics of our shipping just now, was this: Our population con- 
tinues to increase; but it increases far less rapidly than our wealth. 
That is a fact which, if it stood alone, would indicate that in the 
struggle between capital and labour the advantage was likely to be 
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on the side of labour, for that the demand would be in excess of the 
supply. But this advantage is to a considerable extent corrected 
by the increasing economy of labour indicated by the figures which 
Mr. Lefevre gives us for a single trade, and which are no doubt 
equally applicable to other trades. 

It is sufficiently obvious’ that such economy must in the main be 
advantageous; at the same time we must not forget that the 
displacement of labour is often the cause of suffering, and sometimes, 
when it occurs suddenly, of very severe suffering. It may produce, 
not only individual distress, but, under certain circumstances, even 
political danger. . If it were possible so to reconstruct society as to 
give every individual member of it a direct share in every gain 
made by society as a whole, this particular danger would of course 
vanish. But this is the theory of Socialism; and we have no 
evidence that, if socialism were in the ascendant, society would 
make these gains at all. Reasoning leads us to the conclusion that 
it would not; and the time is probably far distant when England 
will accept a system which has so obvious a tendency to discourage 
private and individual enterprise. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that Hnglishmen are beginning 
to look to Government for assistance, and to distrust individual 
action, to a much greater extent than formerly. 

Some years ago it used to be thought to be the duty of the 
Government to foster private enterprise by protective laws, mono- 
polies, bounties, and differential duties. The great Free Trade 
movement overthrew this theory, and left upon us the impression 
that, the more private enterprise was left to itself, and the less the 
Government interfered with it, the better. But of late the tide of 
public opinion has seemed to be setting in a somewhat different 
direction. Not that we are going back towards the protective 
system ; but that, on the one hand, we are beginning to invite or to 
urge the Government to take upon itself work for which a few years 
back we should have deemed it utterly incompetent, and which we 
should have jealously reserved for private hands; while, on the 
other hand, our private enterprise is becoming more and more 
‘dependent on the assistance of the Government for its own proper 
organisation and development. Thus, in this matter of our 
Merchant Shipping, while we have been repealing our navigation 
laws and sweeping away every vestige of a differential duty, we 
have been creating a code of almost Brobdignagian dimensions for 
the regulation of every detail of our marine affairs. The choice of 
proper masters and mates is no longer left to the discretion of the 
shipowner; he must employ men who have passed a Government 
examination, and who hold certificates which the Government may 
cancel in case of any misconduct. The contracts between owners 
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and seamen are regulated by the Government, and are made under 
the direct superintendence of public officers. The proper con- 
straction and fitting of the ships, their sanitary arrangements, the 
quantity and quality of the provisions and medicines, and the 
strength and texture of the anchors and chain cables, are all 
matter for the consideration of the same paternal mind. Nor is 
this kind of care confined to a single branch of industry. There 
are many others with which the Government concerns itself, and 
still more with which it is pressed to do so; while at the same time 
we are becoming accustomed to its direct action in the management 
of various classes of business, and are not unwilling to see that 
action further extended. 

Can it then be that we are learning to sink the idea of the imdi- 
vidual in the idea of the State? Do the mass of the people, as our 
constitution becomes more democratic, begin to see in the Govern- 
ment an organ better fitted to do their work than they find in the 
classes above them? Perhaps, as monopolies are put down, and 
privileges abated, and education is more generally diffused, and a 
closer approach to equality is effected, the tendency to deal with 
questions nationally, rather than by the action of classes or of indi- 
viduals, may increase. Perhaps, as the competition of foreigners 
presses upon us with greater severity, and as we become conscious 
that it is only to be encountered by the aid of all the resources, all 
the education, all the organisation that we can command, it 1S 
natural that the desire to invoke the powerful aid of the State in 
gathering up all the elements of our strength and giving it the best 
possible direction, should become more and more marked. Perhaps 
there may be something in the nature of things, which renders 
co-operation more and more necessary as we make greater progress 
in the work of subduing the universe. In the ruder states of society, 
when industry is in its infancy, the isolated labour of the individual 
suffices to procure the simple necessaries of life which he requires. 
As civilisation advances, and greater results are sought, co-opera- 
tion begins, and the division of labour is resorted to.. By degrees 
we introduce, first the small capitalist, then the larger one, and then 
the joint-stock company. It may be that the tendency to invoke 
the aid of the Government is but another step in the same career. 
Or possibly we may explain it by the fact that the progress of 
civilisation is, as of necessity, accompanied by the growth of new 
dangers against which precautions have to be taken which the State 
alone is competent to take. In a civilised society, as we have lately 
been reminded, deaths by violence, that is to say by accident, have 
a tendency to increase. In Hngland they are rapidly increasing, 
and special precautions are needed to render safe that free applica- 
tion of the vast forces of nature to the intercourse and the arts of 
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life which is now so essential to our prosperity. Or, lastly, it may 
be that in the increasing struggle for wealth the interests of the 
weaker classes, of the poor, the young, the female, are likely to be 
set aside unless the State interfere for their protection: and the 
acknowledged demand for such interference may be another cause 
for the tendency to which I have referred. Such seems, at all 
events, to be the tendency of the age, and it is one which it is im- 
possible to notice without some uneasiness. That we have hitherto 
been somewhat too jealous of the State, and that it would be wise 
to call in its aid rather more freely, may probably be true. But 
the greatness of England has been achieved by the self-reliant 
energies of individual Englishmen; and by the energies of indi- 
vidual Englishmen it will be best maintained. 
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T.—Introduction. 


Ir is perhaps natural, and certainly very usual, that in superficially 
viewing things, a kind of inverted image presents itself. Thus the 
sun, not the earth, was supposed to move; valleys are still con- 
sidered by some to have been ordained for the accommodation 
of rivers; and the rural population have been thought to labour, 
merely in order to supply the towns. 

The fact, that without any particular ordinance, the mere 
existence of springs, coupled with the irregularities in the surface 
of the earth, would necessitate the formation of rivers, is one to 
which some people think it almost a duty to shut their eyes. It 
harmonises better with their habits of thought to assume a pro- 
vidential decree for each individual fact, than to consider that the 
brooks run where they must, not where it is specially ordained they 
should, descending by the most facile course from the high to the 
lower land; gathering into lakes if they fall into hollow places, 
overflowing these, and again breaking away, perhaps at a sharp 
angle with their former course, receiving continually tributaries, 
which tend, perforce, to the same low level; anon swelling into 
navigable rivers, winding between level fields, but always keeping 
the same downward track, and eventually, except in a few instances, 
falling into the ocean. 

Then there are exceptions even to these rules. Sometimes even 
rivers seem to have some choice which way they will run. Witness 
the wonderful natural canal, which carries part of the waters of the 
Rio Negro into the Orinoco ; also the repeated instances of islands, 
formed by rivers running through low lands and finding two 
courses nearly equally eligible, which may or may not speedily 
reunite. If they do divide, rivers are still under a necessity: they 
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must ever follow the easiest path, and either form a natural canal, 
an island, or a delta, as circumstances may lead them. 

The force of gravitation, which controls the course of rivers, is 
paralleled in human society by the almost equally potent necessity 
of providing for animal wants; and just as the infinite variety of 
natural phenomena may be traced to the operation of a few great 
laws under diverse circumstances, so the reasons which have 
impelled mankind to live together in cities or in villages, or to 
migrate from one place to another, will in general be found to be 
connected, if not with the instinct of self-preservation, at least with 
that wish which cannot but be universal, to obtain the most 
tolerable subsistence which seems to be within reach. 

It were useless to endeavour to detail the steps by which, from 
the most primitive ages down to the present time, the organisation 
of society has been modified and rendered complex. It is certain, 
however, that as each river has its valley, each town has its natural 
field of action, according to the circumstances which led to its 
foundation, or prompted its extension. 

Two motives, perhaps three, must have been early and powerful 
in their operation, in promoting the aggregation of dwellings. Men 
live together, at first, because a place is pleasant and suitable as a 
residence, and there is much fertile land near. Then the necessity 
of uniting for mutual defence perhaps impels them to congregate in 
denser masses. Lastly, trade seizes upon eligible spots for the for- 
warding of goods, and towns arise thereon. 

Even causes, themselves irregular and capricious, though fre- 
quently operative in the formation of towns, must first press with 
the rigour of necessity on the mass of the population before a town 
can be formed. ‘Thus the castle of a prince has often been the 
nucleus of a town; even the shrine of an adored saint, or the seat 
of a powerful religious establishment has frequently drawn together 
a considerable population. ‘The services demanded by the prince, 
the pilgrims or the ecclesiastics have compelled, or attracted, 
servitors and traders to reside at such places. Then there has been 
a natural tendency to turn to account what other resources the 
place might be found to have, and generally a trading town, or even 
a seaport, has been formed, the latter usually as an adjunct to the 
town, on the nearest convenient spot, as Southampton was the nie 
of Winchester. 

Pilgrimages have ceased, at least in this country, but the annual 
summer migration of the denizens of cities serves to attract a 
regular population to places like Brighton and Scarborough. 
Medicinal springs, too, have given consequence to various towns. 
With us, and in a less degree abroad, the growth of particular 
manufactures has raised certain towns to greatness. Also where 
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otherwise, there would not be a centre of supply, near enough for 
the convenient recourse of the rural population, some place is sure 
to rise into importance, though without special advantages, perhaps 
deriving its original impetus from the spirit of its traders, but 
eventually acquiring additional claims to superiority, from being 
made the seat of a bishopric, or of a district tribunal, or par- 
ticularly from the creation of a converging system of roads, such 
as is so strikingly exemplified at Norwich. | 

A mere county or assize town is by no means, for that reason 
alone, apt to become a place of importance. Fredericton, in New 
Brunswick, could never vie with St. John’s, nor could Washington 
become a dangerous rival of Philadelphia or New York. Although 
we may fairly presume that places are usually pitched upon for 
such purposes, on account of their already having become important, 
yet a change of circumstances will occasion even a capital city 
like Winchester to be almost deserted, if no real advantages eavst, 
such as without extraneous aid could give support to a large 
population. 

This leads me to remark, that the fate of Winchester will soon 
be shared by great numbers of smaller places. The difficulties of 
transit are no longer so great as to render it necessary to have a 
smali town to every five miles of territory, and a larger place every 
twenty or thirty miles; these local centres will therefore gradually 
fall into decay, and a few large places, aided by railway communi- 
cation, will be found sufficient for the supply of our rural popula- 
tion and for the sale of their produce. 

After all, in a peaceful country like this, towns may be said to 
be nothing more than aggregations of dwellings, and will not fail to 
increase or diminish in proportion to the need there is for them, 
and the greater or less attractions of other places. But as there 
are many groups of habitations dotted over the country, which are 
not easily distinguishable from towns, and as the boundaries of the 
recognised cities, boroughs, and other towns are most frequently 
irregular, it becomes desirable to lay down a definition by which to 
be guided, when speaking scientifically of their magnitudes. 

The old rule made use of by the citizens of London was, that 
the outermost inhabitants should be able to call to each other from 
house to house; and this, as far as I can judge, was a very proper 
rule in former times. In these days, however, a few additions must 
be made to it; as, for example, Liverpool has extended itself beyond 
the Mersey, and many populous places have arisen near the out- 
skirts of great cities. 

If, then, we allow that a town should be held to extend so far as 
habitations are found to reach from its centre without material 
interruption, including places cut off by rivers, across which the 
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traffic by ferry is as easy and cheap, and almost as frequent as it 
would be by a bridge, and if we further grant a margin of say 
about one-fifth of the diameter rigidly measured, so as to embrace 
such localities as may lie a little beyond the regular line, but are in 
constant communication with the centre, by means of railways and 
omnibuses, we may flatter ourselves that very few places will be 
unfairly used, at least out of the hundreds within the United 
Kangdom, 

It will still be necessary to stipulate that the boundary thus 
fixed shall be regular in form (either circular or elliptical, as occa- 
sion may require), and drawn so as to embrace, as nearly as pos- 
sible, all the houses which might be claimed as belonging to the 
town. Also, that a certain minimum density of population shall be 
attained within the limits fixed; and the smaller the town, the 
lower this minimum density must be, since small places rarely 
possess a densely-peopled central portion, corresponding with the 
heart of a city. 

In order to judge whether the place thus defined really is a 
town of the old-fashioned sort, or is merely an aggregation of 
habitations for the accommodation of miners or manufacturers, it 
next becomes necessary to examine the census of occupations. 

In old-fashioned towns, such as Salisbury, Bury St. Hdmunds, 
and Chester, a large proportion of the population are engaged in 
what I have denominated secondary occupations. In the other kind 
of places, those engaged in secondary occupations are not much 
above the national average, perhaps in some cases below it. 

The secondary occupations are those connected immediately 
with the consumption of articles of necessity, and with the supply 
of the daily wants of the population. The primary occupations 
are those which are connected with the production and manufacture 
and traffic in articles, afterwards to fall into the hands of the 
secondary class, and in general all occupations which do not sub- 
serve merely the supply or benefit of the neighbouring population, 
but also that of distant places, or which are necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of national requirements. | 

The secondary classes, such as bakers, butchers, publicans, 
grocers, tailors, milliners, carpenters, blacksmiths, carriers, cab 
drivers, domestic servants, clergymen, doctors, and schoolmasters, 
are a part of the population with which every one must needs be 
familiar ; but the primary classes are not often resorted to by the 
general public, nor do their productions or services reach the con- 
sumer, as a rule, except through the intermediation of some of the 
secondary classes. 

The secondary classes exist everywhere, whether in towns or 
rural districts, on the coast or in the interior, among the rich and 
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poor alike, though varying in their numbers. None of the primary 
classes exist everywhere ; in towns, agriculture cannot of course be 
carried on, and there are many rural districts in which commercial, 
mining, or manufacturing pursuits find no place; the unequal and 
partial distribution of our mining, manufacturing, and commercial 
population is in fact too obvious to need more than a bare reference 
to it. 

Where the numbers of the secondary classes as a mass are few, 
each class of which their total is made up, will usually be found to 
participate, more or less, in the general scantiness of numbers ; 
where they rise to special importance, each class will in general be 
observed to share in the augmentation more or less largely. But 
whether the populations engaged in the primary occupations are in 
the aggregate great or small, it is impossible to judge what ratio 
each particular class may be expected to bear to the total number. 
The primary classes depend on the natural advantages of the 
situation in which they are found, and may be in different cases 
almost wholly devoted to agriculture, to mining, or to manufacture ; 
the secondary classes depend on the wants of human nature, which 
are not so variable, hence the greater regularity of their numbers. 

These distinctions are broad enough, and by keeping them in 
mind, it is possible to devise a useful classification of the occupa- 
tions of the people. Such a classification is mdicated in my pub- 
lished papers on the Census of 1851, which I sent to the Census 
Commissioners of 1861. 

I wish here to express my sense of the courtesy and attention 
with which my suggestions were received by the commissioners, 
and to say, that in the volume “On the Ages, Civil Condition, 
‘“‘ Occupations, &c., of the People in 1861,” I recognise many 
striking improvements in classification, which will facilitate future 
investigations. I observe, also, with pleasure, a much-needed rec- 
tification in the form of the tables of birthplaces, and some impor- 
tant additional particulars as to the civil condition of the population 
at various ages in the several registration districts. 

I must, however, take exception against the form of the tables 
on occupations, which (though improved) is still at variance with 
the principles which I have just been describing. 1 am deeply 
convinced that attention to those principles is necessary to a due 
understanding and vivid conception of the organisation of industry, 
and if I dwell upon the subject with earnestness, it is because I feel 
how important it is that that organisation should be distinctly shown 
and made obvious to all. The full meaning of other population 
statistics can never be gathered, and misconceptions of daily 
phenomena can never be guarded against until this subject is 
thoroughly explored. 
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I am the more urgently impelled to comment upon the matter, 
because the Census Commissioners have not merely disregarded my 
recommendations on this particular topic. In the appendix by our 
esteemed vice-president, Dr. Farr, at the end of the “ Census 
“‘ Report,” he appears to set up a different theory from mine, which 
must therefore be condemned by default, unless | am permitted to 
say something in reply. I therefore proceed to consider the 
appendix alluded to, which is entitled ‘‘ The New Classification of 
“the People according to their HEmployments.”’ 


II.— Official Report on Last Census. 


In the first place, I would urge that the elaborate introductory 
essay contains no such comprehensive rules as ought really to form 
the basis of a scientific classification such as this is meant to be. 
There is much that is true, but also much tending to confuse the 
mind, rather than to supply a clue to the right method of reducing 
the chaos of occupations to an orderly arrangement. Indeed, I 
think the natural conclusions derivable from this essay are, that a 
scientific arrangement of the ambitious kind indicated is unattain- 
able, and that even if attained, its practical value might not be 
very great. 

Secondly, when the actual classification is come to, the intro- 
ductory remarks are almost entirely ignored, and the conclusions 
are rather given on their intrinsic merits than deduced from what 
precedes them. Such as they are, they might have been arrived at 
empirically, without any attempt at a scientific introduction, and a 
new nomenclature; in which case no objection could have been 
raised, except upon their practical merits. 

I have received an intimation that the two sections would not 
have been thus connected, but for an oversight in correcting the 
press. It will, therefore, be proper to consider them separately, 
although I am unable to understand why they should not sub- 
stantially agree one with the other. 

Reviewing the appendix more in detail, with a view to exhibit 
the grounds of the foregoing objections, we are first struck by the 
singular definition of the word “ product’ which it contains. For 
the sake of uniformity, not only things, but also services,* are 
treated as products; not only menial services, but the rites of 
religion, and the protection afforded by the civil and military 
powers, are also treated as products. 

Again, every change in the form or in the condition of a pro- 
duct does not, it seems, make it a new product. It may be much 


* “The men themselves rendering these services are indeed products,” p. 228. 
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changed, it may undergo several processes, but is still the same 
product, we are told, until tt changes hands. It then becomes a 
new product, even if not altered in the least. To quote the 
appendix :-— 

‘“Some products are consumed in their first form. Many 
‘ articles, commonly secondary products, such as potatoes, turnips, 
‘“ &c., are consumed by the producers. Oftentimes the products 
‘are advanced a step further than the list indicates, by the inter- 
‘“‘ vention of the merchant or the shopkeeper; thus potatoes, &c., 
“are sold in towns to the greengrocer, &c., in whose hands they 
‘“ become tertiary products.” 

“Articles undergo great changes without becoming new pro- 
‘ducts; thus grapes are converted into wine, apples into cider, 
“ thread. often into calico, without changing hands.” 

It is unfortunate that this very remarkable essay is buried in 
an appendix; I must not quote too largely from it, and yet I fear 
that few statisticians will peruse it in the original. The subject 
well merits fuller discussion than it seems likely to meet with. 

I will not hesitate for a moment to allow, that for a scientific 
purpose, a non-natural significance may be allowably given to an 
ordinary word, such as “product.” But some proof should be 
given of the utility of every such new definition. 

Finding that great stress had been laid upon the definition of 
the word. “ product,” and also upon the successive rank of different 
products, I naturally looked for some practical rule, deduced there- 
from, and influencing the mode of classification. But I looked in 
vain. All ends in the uncomfortable assurance that there are some 
products, the exact rank of which cannot be stated, since it depends 
upon the number of hands through which the material for the 
manufacture of such products may have passed, and which the very 
manufacturers themselves cannot always know. 

If it were desired merely to prove that all the things called 
products possess utility; if the object in view were only to demon- 
strate the fallacy of the two doctrines, (1) “That the land is the 
“ only source of wealth, and all persons not agriculturists are there- 
“fore unproductive ;” and (2) “That manual labour is the only 
‘‘ source of wealth:” if this were the object, it surely might have 
been accomplished in a more effectual and less cumbrous manner. 

Again, if it were desired merely to prove the propriety of classi- 
fying the people, so that the workers on successive forms of the 
same original product should be placed together, and follow each 
other in their usual sequence, it would hardly seem to have been 
necessary to go into an argument so elaborate for that purpose 
only. Such an arrangement is perhaps one of the most obvious 
which could be suggested, although it by no means meets the whole 
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of the difficulties by which the process of classification is rendered 
arduous. 

Perhaps it will be argued that the enlarged sense given to the 
word ‘ product” must be admitted, if we agree to the division of 
all mankind into ‘‘ those who are unproductive, and those who 
“‘ create products.” But I see no occasion to admit such a crude 
and brief definition as that, and would recommend that it be super- 
seded by one more suitable to the facts,* allowing the usual mean- 
ing to attach to the words employed. To lay down a short formula, 
and then twist everything into conformity with it, seems to my 
apprehension a very unscientific mode of procedure. , 

There follows a subdivision of the appendix, on the ‘‘ Naming 
“of Producers,” full of information, and gracefully expressed, like 
everything else from the pen of Dr. Farr, but which does not much 
advance the scientific part of the design, and certainly does not 
contain the grounds for the “ classification of producers,” which 
comes immediately after, introduced by the paragraph commencing 
‘“‘ Men may be conveniently grouped as producers in six classes and 
‘in eighteen orders.”’ Here, no doubt, the section commences, 
which should have been printed separately. 

Without laying much stress upon the matter, I must remark, 
that I can see nothing in the whole of the introductory essay which 
should prepare us for six classes and no more, and those the 
identical six which are afterwards expounded. There are indications 
of eight classes of producers, viz., of— 


. Mineral products. 

. Vegetable or agricultural products. 
. Animal products. 

. Products by transfer or transport. 
. Services considered as products. 

. Intellectual products. 

. Defence (a product). 

. Government (a product). 
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But nothing to show the exact manner in which the classification is 
to be accomplished. We now find the first four of the above 
treated as the commercial, agricultural, and industrial classes, and 
the last three grouped together as the professional class. 

If we consider the six classes a little further, we shall see that 
they are absolutely based, to some extent, upon principles not laid 
down in the introductory essay, as, for example :— 

The agricultural class is made to include all “ growers” of crops 

and animals. 


* Ee. gr. “ Those who are employed upon objects of real or supposed imme- 
“ diate utility, and those who are not so employed.” 
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The industrial class is that of “makers” or artisans. ‘“ They 
‘deal in matter that is either no longer living, or that never 
lived.” 


Now these classes are decidedly unlike the classes of producers 
of things respectively vegetable, animal, and mineral. They indi- 
cate a new idea, viz., the separation of “ growers” of living things 
from those working on lifeless matter. 

I do not profess to admire either classification. I believe I have 
been right in regarding rather the actual relations of classes, than 
such abstract notions as these. Enough, however, has been said 
concerning general principles. Let us consider next the detailed 
classification in the second part of the appendix, with a view to 
ascertain whether its parts are severally constituted in a proper 
manner. 

The jirst class, consisting of three orders, corresponds with my 
Classes VIT and VIII, and seems unobjectionable in itself, although 
capable of much subdivision. 

The section of the second class, comprising “ persons engaged 
““in the domestic offices or duties of wives, &c.” (Order 4), may 
be passed without comment. It has not much positive sig- 
nificance, as it is rather the complement of the population, than a 
distinct class of workers, and for that reason it might with much 
propriety be kept separate from the second section (Order 5), which 
is a positive, if not a properly defined, division of the actual work- 
ing population. 

Order 5 is made to comprise the incongruous elements of trade 
and menial service. Here we first meet with the fact, that the 
classification we are dealing with is so arranged as to ignore the 
great and in general well-defined class of retail traders. Indeed, 
the point of divergence between my plan and Dr. Farr’s is just 
this, that he considers it impracticable to separate the traders from 
the rest of the population, looking, as he does, for a perfect test by 
which to discriminate between each of the several classes; whilst I 
am content to look chiefly to the practical results, attainable even 
by means of a somewhat rough separation. I have attempted to 
embody the process by which the mind naturally seeks to disen- 
tangle from the ordinary elements of the population of any place, 
those other elements which constitute its essential and charac- 
teristic features. And in proposing a more ambitious scheme than 
mine, the framer is obliged to contend with various difficulties, one 
of which is, that in many cases the same man has two or more 
occupations, as indeed was fully shown, in the case of farmers, by 
the Census Commissioners themselves. If it be judged that the 
essay on which I am commenting, so far from elucidating the 
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grounds for a purely scientific arrangement, tends to show that no 
such arrangement can possibly be reduced to practice, I am the 
better entitled to claim a share of attention for my scheme. 

Menial servants correspond, of course, with the wants of the 
populations amongst whom they are found. Houses of entertain- 
ment for travellers and temporary residents are trading specula- 
tions, mainly based upon the wants of external populations. Thus 
the two classes do not become enlarged or contracted in like mea- 
sure, but according to the dissimilar degrees of wealth and of 
activity in the populations which may be compared. For example, 
taking males (all ages)— 





Bath Bradford 4 
(City). | (Borough). London. | Dorsetshire. 




















Innkeeper, hotelkeeper ........csccsccesssassvsoeees 36 82 467 359 
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Domestic servants (except inn servants)....| 645 108 23,330 1,147 

Proportion of domestic servants to hi 263 4 138 iéa 
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The extent to which domestic servants are employed is 
evidently far greater in Bath than in Bradford, when compared 
with the extent of inn and hotel accommodation at the respective 
places. The innkeepers depend upon a very different demand from 
that which gives employment to the domestic servants. 

If the sub-orders were a little altered, by transferring inn 
servants into the same sub-order with innkeepers, the one would 
represent pretty fairly the menial class, and the other would form a 
section of the trading class. 

A circumstance which illustrates the necessity of handling such 
questions in a practical manner, occurs here. The denominations 
‘““innkeeper,”’ “ publican,” “ beerseller,’ are so variously applied 
in different places, that in spite of the class now under considera- 
tion being merely one “engaged in entertaining and performing 
‘ personal offices for man,’’ it has been judged expedient to include 
in one of its subdivisions the beersellers and publicans, as well as 
those who provide lodging and attendance, viz., the inn and _ hotel- 
Keepers. This is a breach of the scientific rule, and might, of 
itself, have suggested the transfer of innkeepers, beersellers, &c., to 
another part of the classification. The class, if thus curtailed, 
would have been composed entirely of non-traders. 
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The third class is composed of two orders, and in the main is 
very satisfactorily conceived. But, again, we find a section of the 
trading portion of the community interposed in a very awkward 
manner. [ allude to the second sub-order of Order 6. 

Who can seriously maintain that pawnbrokers, marine store 
dealers, hawkers, costermongers, &c., ought to be included in the 
commercial class? They are merely a local accommodation, or a 
supplement to the class of retail shopkeepers, as the case may be. 
At all events, if they are included in deference to a scientific rule, 
why not bring in also the Manchester warehousemen, greengrocers, 
&e.? 

Traffic is the soul of commerce, and those occupied about inland 
traffic are not improperly considered as appertaining to the com- 
mercial class. But it would have been better to have placed them 
in a distinct sub-order than in that which includes seamen and 
shipowners. 

The fourth class is one so well defined by nature, that it would 
be hard to err seriously in arranging its details. This, then, 
requires no comment. 

The fifth class, I think, is too extensive. Can we call a tin or 
copper miner, a “maker or artisan?” It seems to me that the 
miners should have formed a separate class. 

I am glad that the Census Commissioners have now so far 
modified their former classification, as to gather into a distinct 
order “persons working and dealing in the textile fabrics and in 
“ dress; but I must object to one or two of the details of this 
new order. Drapers, mercers, tailors, and even boot and shoe- 
makers would have been better placed elsewhere. The title of the 
order would then have needed some alteration, but we should not 
have been again troubled by a mixture of the ubiquitous trading 
class with the true manufacturing element. 

By subdividing the fifth class into mining, manufacturing, and 
trading classes, and throwing into the last the kindred sub-orders 
already pointed out, my objections would be removed. As regards 
the practicability of doing this, I have given some evidence in my 
papers on the Census of 1851. I should have been glad to have 
had an opportunity of stating my views as to the modifications 
required in order more completely to harmonise the classification 
there described with the principles laid down in this paper. They 
are set forth in another paper, lately read before the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and printed in the “ Trans- 
‘“actions’’ of that Society, vol. ix. As to the wsefulness of my 
original classification, an illustration will best show how far it is 
to be preferred above that employed in the new census. 
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1851. Males Aged 20 Years and upwards. Authors Classification. 
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1861. Males Aged 20 Years and upwards. Census Classification. 
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ITI.—Summary. 


Returning to the general principles of classification, I may be 
allowed to summarise my ideas regarding the primary and 
secondary classes. 

This distinction did not occur to me early enough to be 
adequately set forth in my rearrangement of the Census of 1851, 
but it was distinctly indicated, towards the end of the first paper 
which I laid before the Society upon that subject, and my classifica- 
tion was not such as to throw serious difficulties in the way of a 
readjustment on the principle which had thus early been brought 
to light. Its results were but scantily developed then, but they 
already pointed to the necessity of including the surrounding 
country, subserved by particular towns, in order to make reliable 
comparisons between one social organisation and another ; or that 
if this were not done, at least town ought to be compared with 
town, and rural district with rural district (taking into consideration 
the proximity of large towns) in forming just parallels. 

I wish there were room to suppose that an investigation of the 
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organisation of complete systems of town and country districts 
would meet with the attention of this Society. I believe it can be 
clearly shown :— 


J 


bo 


. That the central town of every such system must contain a 


large population of the secondary classes. 


. That if the central town be a manufacturing place, the pro- 


portion of the secondary classes will be found to be lower 
than otherwise, but in nearly the same ratio as if to a non- 
manufacturing town adequate in magnitude for a centre of 
supply to the district, a purely manufacturing town had 
been joined. 


. That the outlying districts belonging to the special sphere 


of action of such central town, by themselves, must con- 
tain a large proportion of population of the primary 
classes. 


. That, on the whole, the proportion of the secondary popula- 


tion in each entire system is very regular, but indicates, in 
a measure, the degree of wealth and luxury in the system 
in question, subject to the qualification that the denser the 
population, and the greater the activity and industry it 
exhibits, the more efficient a given proportion of secondary 
inhabitants may be presumed to be. On the other hand, 
among rude and scattered populations (and even among 
some of a better character), the extent of home work is so 
much enlarged, that the ratio of secondary workers may be 
comparatively small, without being accompanied by unusual 
privation or inconvenience. 


. That besides central towns, places of summer resort are 


always distinguished by possessing an especially large 
secondary population. 


. That towns in general have much larger proportions of 


secondary workers than country districts, with the excep- 
tion of some manufacturing and mining villages or towns, 
where no traffic of any importance exists with the sur- 
rounding country, and which therefore contain only so 
many secondary workers as are required by their own 
inhabitants. 


. That the principal classes into which the secondary portion 


of the population may be divided, each of them bear a 
numerical relation to the total number, sufficiently constant 
to arrest the attention of the observer; but, 


. That the classes constituting the primary portion of the 


population have nothing like a constant numerical relation 
to each other. Nothing, therefore, but actual enumeration 
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can give us the most rudimentary idea of the proportions 
each of these classes may bear to their total number, in any 
particular place. 

But, of course, the magnitudes of the respective primary 
classes indicate the necessities which have drawn the 
respective populations together, and the advantages which 
the several places have been found to possess. 


Thus, returning to our opening illustration, we perceive, from 
considering the primary classes, the moral or physical forces which 
have compelled the population to take a particular course; to 
inhabit the land densely here, sparsely there ; and which forces are 
nearly as irresistible as those by which a river is guided in its 
onward course. It remains but to add, that by removing the cause, 
in either case, the effect ceases; an invention, a new facility, or a 
discovery elsewhere may supersede a town, and cause it to fall into 
decay, whilst creating another in its stead, just as a river may be 
turned into a fresh channel by the cutting of a canal, which offers 
it an easier outfall than its original bed. 

It is not without diffidence that I submit these views, knowing 
the keen criticism to which they will be subjected ; but I am even 
more anxious for a thorough discussion and satisfactory settlement 
of the matter, than I am for the acceptance of my ideas; believing 
as I do that great progress may be made in depicting the organisa- 
tion of labour, without waiting for the completion of that exhaustive 
inquiry which Dr. Farr has suggested. 

I was led to contemplate the theoretical side of the question, by 
the reflection how difficult it was to give a rational explanation of 
the existence and growth of this enormous metropolis. We find 
many thousands here who live by supplying one another’s wants ; 
and the question arises, whence come the original means by which 
such a state of things is rendered possible? What, in fact, is the 
primary fund of which these persons manage to secure a share P 

The operations of foreign commerce as carried on in London do 
not require a population much exceeding that of Liverpool; the 
expenditure of the magnates of the West End will not account for 
the other two millions, and even taking into consideration the 
Government establishments, the courts of law, and the various 
manufactures of particular districts, no sufficient reason presents 
itself for such a vast aggregation of persons. But when the 
immense numbers of the trading classes are considered, we are 
reminded that London is in effect the shop, not only of the greater 
part of England south of the Trent, but of a great portion of the 
civilised world, and we perceive that the sums expended here in 
retail purchases and in the employment of tradesmen must be 
enormous. 
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One source from whence the means of such expenditure are 
derived, is the large share the inhabitants of London possess in the 
profits of commercial operations carried on at a distance. The 
shipping which enter and clear from our port, carry but a part of 
the adventures of London merchants. Capital belonging to resi- 
dents in London is also lent to every Government, and engaged in 
almost every enterprise throughout the world. All these facts 
require to be contemplated, before the great fact of the existence 
and continued growth of such a city can be felt to be natural, and 
even then, the unlimited field there is here for every kind of ability 
is not more evident than the painful uncertainty of the fortunes 
of individuals. 


TV.—Suggestions as to the forthcoming Census. 


The near approach of the period when arrangements must be 
made for taking another census, suggests the question, what new or 
altered inquiries may advantageously be made? 

It will be obvious, that supposing the doctrines advocated in 
this paper meet with a favourable reception, it may become desi- 
rable to alter very materially the forms of the schedules of occu- 
pations, so as to elicit the facts with due regard to the distinctions 
proposed to be made. 

With regard to the other portions of the last census, I would 
suggest that it may be of service to distinguish not only the ages of 
foreigners living in this country, but also the ages of the Irish and 
Scotch, and even the ages of the natives of other counties (taken 
collectively) who are found in each county, or at any rate in each 
division. 

My motive for recommending this is, that were we acquainted 
with the ages of the strangers dwelling in each county, we could 
the more accurately estimate the mortality which takes place 
amongst them between the periods of the censuses. And an 
estimate of such mortality is indispensable, if we would learn 
approximately the numbers of persons who migrate into and from 
each county in each decennial period. For example, it is found 
that the number of Irish, Scotch, and foreign inhabitants resident 
in England was— 


Tn L851 veessrscssesesssseseseeneeeteneeneeenenne 762,216 persons. 
Ge GR pe eaceedinsdsecersdessasgerrseree sauaa OY opel? eae 


I believe it required an immigration of fully 340,000 persons in 
that decennium to fill up the gaps occasioned by deaths, and bring 
about the increase of 184,000 ascertained to have taken place. But 
I should be glad to possess data for a more exact calculation. 

The same returns of ages would be of service to us, in forming 
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an estimate of the number of unregistered births, for they would 
show how many young children enumerated here were not born in 
England. 

I have elsewhere gone into calculations, somewhat elaborate in 
their nature, which tend to show that not more than three births in 
one hundred now escape registration; but that the proportion 
approaches ro per cent. in Liverpool, and 5 per cent. in London, 
being in most other places considerably lower. 

I think it would be well, if an effort were made on the occasion 
of the coming census, to rectify the areas of parishes and town- 
ships where they are found to be inaccurate, and to set out the 
areas of subdivisions with at least so much detail as to allow of the 
total area of each registration district being truly stated. At 
present, the total area of a parish, e.g., Rochdale, is returned in one 
district, whilst a large section of it is returned as to population in 
another, without any area. 

I am not aware of any improvement being needed in the tables 
of numbers, ages, and civil condition of the population. But 
the suggestion made by Mr. Caird, that houses of two or three 
rooms only should be separately returned, appears to be valuable. 
There can be no doubt but that great inequalities exist in the 
cottage accommodation of different parts of the country, and by 
bringing this out in a striking manner, an early and rapid improve- 
ment in the more backward districts might be rendered more 
probable. 

For an analogous reason, 1t might be well to show separately 
the numbers of children who were found to be working in agri- 
cultural “gangs,” as distinguished from other children employed in 
agricultural work. 

I do not think it will be found expedient to attempt a census 
of religions in 1871. If such a census were taken, however, 
I would suggest that attention should be paid to sex and age, as 
well as to mere numbers; and as the word Protestant is becoming 
unfashionable in some quarters, it might be expedient to provide 
separate columns for Anglican Catholics and Roman Catholics. 

As to education, it is incumbent on the Government to attempt 
to obtain the fullest information possible, as that question will soon 
agitate the whole country, and certainly affects its interests very 
deeply. In the absence of any better method, pupils might be 
classified according to the status of the masters by whom they are 
taught, and formed into larger groups according to the character 
of the schools in which they are educated. The age and sex of the 
pupils would of course be shown, and if by any means the numbers 
imefficiently taught could be distinguished, such information would 
be of great value. A question might perhaps be put as to the time 
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each child had been at school, whether found at school at the date 
of the census or not. 

A difficulty has hitherto existed in justly apportioning the 
deaths in hospitals and other public institutions amongst the regis- 
tration districts whence their patients are believed to be derived. 
The best method of obviating this, would be to ascertain from the 
hospital authorities, in every case ending fatally, where their patient 
had been last resident before being received within their walls. if 
such information cannot easily be had, some advantage might result 
from the ascertainment at the census of the localities whence the 
living in-patients had come. 

For want of such information, Dr. Farr has had no choice but 
to assume that every London parish participates equally, age for 
age, and sex for sex, in the mortality which occurs in London 
hospitals ; and this assumption is proved to be untrue by the impos- 
sible results to which it leads in the case of the West London 
Union, where the mortality among females aged 15 to 20, is repre- 
sented in his corrected tables at about one-sixth of what is pro- 
bably the truth. 

it is unfortunate that so few writers really take an intelligent 
interest in population statistics, that a habit has grown up of either 
receiving such statistics with an unseemly readiness of belief, or 
else of seizing every occasion of discrediting the returns, which, on 
the whole, are faithful and valuable. I am sure Dr. Farr must be 
equally disappointed, whether he sees his figures received with 
unreasoning acquiescence, or undiscriminating scepticism ; and yet, 
until an entire change shall have taken place in the spirit of the 
newspaper press, he may almost reckon with certainty upon one or 
the other. 

The uses of population statistics have, however, been as much 
to prevent the circulation of errors, as to promote the knowledge 
of facts, and in both respects I trust the productions of the Census 
Office will continue to be most valuable. 
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On the DucuIne of SHIPBUILDING on the THAMES. 


By Joun Guover, Hsq. 
[Read before Section F, British Association, at Exeter, August, 1869. | 


Any one who has recently travelled up or down the Thames, 
between the Victoria Docks and Limehouse, must have been struck 
by the fact which the title of this paper assumes. The great ship- 
building yards are idle. We see most extensive “plants,” with 
enormous capacity for work, which quite recently afforded remu- 
nerative employment to a large population, and made the river 
vocal with the busy hum of their industry, but scarcely any work is 
going on. There is a “ horrid sound of silence ;” the “yards” are 
deserted, and, like a curse, idleness has settled on the district, with 
sickness, poverty, bankruptcies, and pauperism in its train. The 
causes of a fact so painful cannot be uninteresting to this Section 
of the British Association. 

Of the fact itself, I shall not trouble the Section with any proof. 
I have said that it can be seen. Moreover, no accurate statistical 
expression of it is possible. The public returns tell us how many 
ships are built and registered in England every year. They do not 
tell us how many are built on each river. They do not include 
tonnage which is built but not registered, of which (in steam 
tonnage especially) the quantity is often large. For these reasons 
the public records do not enable any accurate statistical comparison 
between river and river. Unhappily the statistical proof of the fact 
is needless. ‘The silent yards, the increased pauperism, the destitu- 
tion, the able-bodied skilled-labour emigration from the district, 
which has taken place this year, are proofs of the fact more con- 
clusive and affecting than statistics could supply. 

There are some obvious causes which might occasion the failure 
of any industry which my inquiries assure me have not produced 
the effect under consideration. I will mention some of these. The 
decline of shipbuilding on the Thames has not arisen— 

1. From any inferiority in the skill of its labourers. For a long 
period their reputation was unrivalled, and there is no reason 
whatever for supposing that their skill has undergone any diminu- 
tion. On some of the northern rivers work is now produced which 
is not inferior to Thames work, but on none is it excelled. 

2. Neither, as certainly, can the decline of shipbuilding on the 
Thames be attributed to inadequacy of capital among the builders. 
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The enormous size of some of the establishments, and the com- 
pleteness of their economical arrangements, are conclusive evidence 
on this point. 

3. From a perusal of Table I, which is annexed, it is apparent 
that the decline is not explained by the slightly higher cost of 
materials on the Thames compared with other rivers.* In the 
following articles, there is no appreciable difference between the 
price on the Thames, the Wear, and the Clyde:—Teake, yellow 
pine, canvas, rope, yellow metal sheathing, and nails. The price of 
angle iron is the same on the Clyde as on the Thames, but rather 
cheaper on the Wear. Iron plates are slightly dearer on the Clyde 
than on the Thames, the Wear bemg cheaper than either. Hlm 
timber is marked higher on the Thames than on either the Clyde 
or Wear, but there is no reason why it should be so, and if the 
demand for the article on the Thames were large enough it could 
be sold there as cheaply as on the northern rivers. Anchors and 
chains are not manufactured on the Thames to any large extent. 
They are cheapest on the Wear, 6d. per cwt. dearer on the Clyde, 
and 1s. 6d. per cwt. dearer on the Thames. The price quoted is for 
the whole quantity of anchors and chains that a ship requires, tech- 
nically called an outfit. The greatest difference shown in the table 
is in the price of coal, varying from 2s. 6d. per ton to 15s. on the 
worst kind, and from 4s. to 20s. on the best. The price on the 
Clyde is much lower than on the Thames, but higher than on the 
Wear. Notwithstanding the unfavourable contrast borne by the 
Thames on the article of coal, the general result of this comparison 
of the price of materials on the different rivers, satisfies me that 
this is inadequate as an explanation of the destruction of an 
industry. These differences are disadvantages only, against which 
it would be easy to conceive compensating advantages. 

I conclude, therefore, that neither the quality of its work, nor 
inadequacy of capital, nor the rather higher cost of materials on the 
Thames, explain the decline in its shipbuilding trade. I will now 
show to what I think it is to be attributed. 

1. The most important and conclusive explanation I have met 
with is supplied by the annexed Table II, by which is shown the 
daily rate of wages on the Thames, Wear, and Clyde, of carpenters, 
joiners, platers, caulkers, rivetters, painters, riggers, sailmakers, 
boilermakers, engineers, turners, and pattern-workers. The cost of 
one day’s labour from these combined. crafts is, on the Thames, 728. ; 
on the Clyde, 58s. 8d.; on the Wear 55s. 8d. The Thames price is 
22°72 per cent. higher than the Clyde, and 29°34 per cent. higher 

* T have taken the prices of materials and wages on the Wear and on the Clyde, 


as fairly indicating the terms on which other English and Scotch rivers compete 
with the Thames. 
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than the Wear. I submit to the Section that this single fact is an 
explanation of the decline of shipbuilding on the Thames so con- 
clusive as rather to suggest a demand for another explanation, viz., 
how the trade was carried on until recent time with such a disad- 
vantage. The answer is simple. It was not a profitable trade. 
One after another the builders failed, and some more than once, 
and their estates usually yielded very small dividends. Moreover, 
it was what I may call a hot-house trade. ‘he buyers were not 
individuals spending their own money, looking for the cheapest 
market, and taking the benefit of competition therein; but, on the 
contrary, they were chiefly Governments (British and foreign) and 
large companies, often highly subsidised and rich, with whom 
price, and an adequate return to be earned thereon, were not 
primary considerations. While the Thames workmanship was, or 
was thought to be, unrivalled, the buyers I have described con- 
tracted almost exclusively with Thames builders, who obtained 
high prices in the absence of competition from other rivers, and so 
far were helped to pay such wages as Table II shows. But, as 
already named, Thames workmanship can now be equalled both on 
the Clyde and Mersey, on the Tyne and Wear; our own and other 
Governments and the large companies no longer restrict their 
contracts to the Thames ; in such competition the lowest price wins. 
The Thames has lost—lost inevitably—with its labour rate 22°72 
per cent. above the Clyde, and 29°34 per cent. above the Wear. 
There is good reason for believing, moreover, that this difference 
in the rate of wages is aggravated by the extent to which work is 
done by the “ piece” in the northern yards. Iron-work on the Clyde 
is nearly all so done, and I am informed that on the Wear nine- 
tenths of it is so done. 

2. I have made inquiry as to the establishment charges on the 
Thames compared with those on northern rivers. By these I 
mean salaries of foremen, storekeepers, clerks, draughtsmen, and 
managers; also rents, taxes, and other general charges incident to 
the business of shipbuilding. I can produce no figures on this 
point; but a competent authority on the Thames, who is well 
acquainted with the conditions of shipbuilding in the north, assures 
me that it would not be an unreasonable estimate to reckon the 
establishment charges on the Thames at double those on the 
northern rivers. If this estimate is even half true, it is a further 
explanation of the decline of shipbuilding on the Thames. 

3. Some further disadvantage to this industry on the Thames 
has accrued through the comparative disuse of wood in the con- 
struction of ships. Formerly all vessels were built of wood. Coal 
and iron, and the cost thereof, were not then very important items 
in their construction. Now, a steamer built of wood is a rarity, and 
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nearly all large sailing vessels are built either entirely of iron, or 
of iron in the interior with a wooden skin. These last are called 
‘““composite”’ vessels. It is apparent how the disuse of wood, 
and the greatly increased use of iron, favours the rivers in close 
proximity to the banks of which iron is manufactured, and where 
coal—so important an item in all work with iron—is also found 
proximate and therefore cheap. 

4, The immense increase in steam vessels has further tended to 
the disadvantage of the Thames. A steamer is so many tons ot 
iron plus coal and labour. Thus the recent demand has been for 
that in the supply of which the northern rivers had the greatest 
advantage over the Thames; as we have seen, they have iron 
rather cheaper, coal and labour much cheaper. Moreover, the use 
of steam is not now limited to mail packets and passenger boats. 
All kinds of ordinary cargo—such as coal, iron, grain, and wood— 
are now largely carried by steamers. For such purposes the high 
finish of Thames engine makers is not necessary. Adequate strength 
for the hard work to be done is the quality desiderated. This is 
the class of steamer which has increased so largely, and the Mersey, 
Clyde, Tyne, and Wear have supplied them, of quality quite 
adequate to their work, at 15 to 30 per cent. less than they could 
have been obtained for on the Thames. These are the reasons why 
the Thames yards are idle, and that orders very naturally travel 
northward. 

With regard to the chief reason, it is most natural to ask why 
Thames wages did not fall with the decline of trade until such a 
level had been reached as would have enabled Thames masters to 
compete successfully with other rivers. The “Unions”? seem to 
have decreed otherwise. They fixed a limit below which wages 
ought not, in their opinion, to fall. They succeeded thus far. 
Wages remain nominally high. But there is no work: the trade is 
destroyed. Itis perhaps an extreme illustration of what happens 
when the men become masters. 


VOR. SKS. PART III. X 
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APPENDIX. 





T.—Prices of the undermentioned Materials on the Thames, the Wear, and 
the Clyde in 1869. 
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II.—Rate of Wages in the Shipbuilding Trades on the Thames, the Wear, 
and the Clyde in 1869. 
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Note.—The Thames rate of 72s. is 22°72 per cent. higher than the Clyde rate, 
and 29°34 per cent. above the Wear rate. 
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On the Economic Progress of New Zwanann. 


By AxcurpatD Haminton, Hsa. 
[Read before Section F, British Association, at Exeter, August, 1869. ] 


THE colony of New Zealand was founded in the year 1840. Prior 
to that date a number of Europeans, consisting of missionaries, 
whalers, and traders, had settled in various places, but chiefly at 
the Bay of Islands, where a considerable trade with New South 
Wales had been established. Besides which the New Zealand 
Company had, a year previously, anticipated the action of the 
Government and acquired land by purchase from the natives, with 
a view to independent colonisation. 

Governor Hobson, acting under instructions from home, entered 
into a treaty, in 1840, with the principal natives and chiefs, whereby 
the sovereignty of the north island was ceded to the Crown, 
while that of the south (or middle) island was proclaimed by right 
of discovery. 

In terms of the treaty the natives became subjects of the Crown— 
“the Queen of England extending to them her royal protection, 
‘“‘ and imparting to them all the privileges of British subjects ;’—in 
point of fact, we engaged to maintain law and order among the 
various tribes, and between them and the settlers; as well as to 
introduce commerce and civilisation, for which the natives were 
eager, having experienced the benefits thereof in the trade carried on 
at the Bay of Islands. 

Another provision of the treaty was, that it guaranteed to the 
chiefs and tribes, individually and collectively, undisturbed posses- 
_ sion of their land; while the Crown acquired the exclusive right of 
pre-emption over such land as the natives might at any time wish 
to sell. The Government thus became the sole buyers of land from 
the natives, which Government alone could resell to the colonists, 
—neither could the latter lease land from the natives, except through 
Government. 

It is unnecessary that I should enter into the disputes of the 
New Zealand Company with the Governors and Colonial Office. 
The Company surrendered their charter in 1850. A constitution 
and representative institutions were granted to the colonists in 
1852, with the express reservation, however, by the Imperial 
Government, of all control over native affairs. This continued until 
1863, when the colonists were reluctantly induced to undertake 
that responsibility. Until then, the Crown pre-emptive rights 
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remained in force, subject to the direct control of the Imperial 
Government through the Colonial Governor; but another system 
has, since 18638, been adopted, to which I shall presently allude. 

During the thirty years of its existence the progress of the 
colony has been unequalled, except, perhaps, by Victoria. The 
exports which in 1841 were 11,000l., and in 1842 19,000/., steadily 
increased to 4,650,000. in 1867. The following table will show the 
progress of imports and exports, divided for convenience into 
averages of years :— 











Average of Total Imports. Total Exports. 
£ & 
4 years, 1841-44... 139,000 33,000 
Bi gpl ® "AbD ivcccdves. 193,000 44,000 
er 4S SY ie 801,000 3 36,000 
a "DOWO As esessseses: 2,273,000 1,078,000 
‘ja? "GEOL icexertans 6,172,000 359 53,000 
BOT y Ad. dalassrs vnsitesine . §,845,000 4,645,000 


* 1850-51 returns wanting. 





Gold now enters largely into the exports :— 








& 
Hor 1857 to December 1866, the amount exported tapbenes 
Ditring the year 1807 i was eG. Bie Saas 2,700,000 
Total exported from New Zealand to 
December, 1867 s..ccscsssescsnssssoseesseesees } ees aie 





Of this only 81,000/. was from the north; but during last year rich 
gold mines were discovered in the neighbourhood of Auckland, 
which are already being rapidly developed; and for the quarter 
ending 31st March, 1869, they yielded 131,2732. Being from 
quartz veins, these mines afford every prospect of steady employ- 
ment and of becoming a regular branch of industry; besides which 
there are continual discoveries of gold fields in the north island, 
and the auriferous area is increasing every day. 

The agricultural and pastoral, as might be expected, exhibit a 
growth corresponding with the commercial returns. 




















Year. Acres Fenced. Sheep. Cattle. Horses. 

| ha Je are ta pti 41,000 233,000 35,000 3,000 
DUE have AME. 236,000 1,523,000 137,000 15,000 
{ee 410,000 2,761,000 193,000 28,000 
{Oda scanneacrte b 1,072,000 4,937,000 250,000 49,000 
BTA. OM. 354.56,000 8,419,000 313,000 66,000 
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In Appendix, Table Nos. I and II, will be found a more com- 


plete statement of commercial, agricultural, and pastoral returns, 
distinguishing the north island from the south. 

The revenue and expenditure of the colony, for five years 
ending 1866, have been as follows :— : 




















Year. Gross Revenue. Expenditure. 
— ——— 
£ £ 

WSO 2, Fetters csiagh 1,886,006 tyl 1S, 77 
Gers ctcseceateeneerss- 1,380,836 1,757,092 
NG xc eat snediane 1,608,841 1,860,980 
"AO crane caueeeo ss 1,525,827 2,906,332 
FOO ecient’ 1,978,711 3,293,250 
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In the Appendix (Table No. IIT), is a statement showing the 
revenue from the years 1853-67, under the heads ordinary, terri- 
torial, and incidental—distinguishing the revenue of the north 
island from that of the whole colony. The ordinary revenue 
amounts to a tax of 5/. 12s. per head of the Kuropean population, 
exclusive of local burdens ; and, owing to the expenses of the wars 
with the natives, the colonial debt, exclusive of provincial loans, 
amounts to 3,500,000., with an annual charge of 242,000/.—say 
21s. 2d. per head of the European population. 

According to the last colonial census, the European population, 
in 1867, stood thus :— 


—————————————— sss ine ae 















































Males. Females. a ee aie Total. 
Noxth Islaxtidscsic..5.teovss 28,856 19,179 31,878 49,913 
GS nablinrl Kick crsisiraesee 62,728 28,720 47,307 138,755 
TROD AL cane verges 91,584: 47,899 79,185 218,668 





Appendix, No. V, is a table showing the distribution of employ- 
ments among the white population—distinguishing the north island 
from the whole colony. 

Appendix, Table No. IV, shows the number of emigrants from 
this country to New Zealand, from which it will be seen that the 
colony has relieved us from 11 1,306 of our superabundant popula- 
tion, independently of those who have re-emigrated thither from 
Australia. 

Contrasted with these gratifying symptoms of progress, is the 
melancholy decrease in the native population, as shown in the 
subjoined estimates of their numbers :— 
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Children 




















Males. Females. Ti avd nade ~ Total. 
1848, estimated ........ = aa — 100,000 
58 Ram «Sie. 31,667 24,303 --- 56,049 
67 pine ae eo 15,432 12,780 10,323 ELK 





It is to be observed that the whole native population resides in 
the north island, except 1,500 to 2,000, who are resident in the 
south. 

On examining all the returns I can find of native population, 
which distinguish ages and sexes, I have arrived at the following 
comparative results; native children being taken at 14 years and 
under, and Huropeans at 15 and under :— 























Men. Wonien. Boys. Girls. 
Proportion of natives per 1,000... 433 320 137 104 
‘ Europeans __,, me 420 215 184 181 


These figures indicate a population decreasing from natural. 
causes, as compared with one that is increasing ; the preponderance 
of adult males being even greater among the Huropean than the 
native race. 

Enough has been shown to prove the importance of the colony ; 
but its rapid growth, hitherto, is a mere indication of its capabilities. 
Possessed of a fine climate and a fertile soil, well watered, and free 
from drought; provided with ample coal fields, the working of 
which is only just begun; and, independently of gold, with mineral 
wealth as yet almost untouched ; indented with harbours, and having 
a geographical position of singular advantage for commerce: pos- 
sessed, I say, of all these great natural resources, there can be no 
question as to the destiny in store for New Zealand. And, con- 
sidering the critical state of our relations with the colony, I now 
propose to make a few remarks on the general subject of colonial 
policy, and to apply these to the case of New Zealand. 

There can be no doubt that our relations with the colonies were 
much changed—Ist, by the adoption of free trade, when the pro- 
tective duties ceased, by which the United Kingdom and the 
colonies reciprocally favoured their produce and our manufactures ; 
and, 2ndly, by the representative institutions and self-government, 
which were soon afterwards conceded to the colonies. The old 
policy of regulating and controlling everything from the Colonial 
Office in Downing Street having ceased, 16 followed that the imperial 
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expenditure on behalf of the colonies should cease also, as soon as 
each colony attains the power of protecting itself. Such appears 
to have become the settled policy of this country ; and it has become 
an almost equally settled opinion, that colonies which have reached 
maturity should be encouraged to become independent States—so 
that, in such cases, the chief duty of the Colonial Office would seem 
to be, carefully to preserve such relations with the colonies as shall 
admit of the inevitable separation taking place in an amicable 
spirit. These opinions, though perfectly just in the main, I submit, 
require some limitation and are apt to be pushed to extremes. 
There are those indeed who advocate throwing off the colonies, as 
mere encumbrances and so many sources of expense. 

It is argued that we should at all events retain our trade with 
the Bde whether we cut them adrift or no; and in a recent 
despatch, one ground assigned by the Colonial Office for refusing, 
aid to New Zealand is, that the Imperial Government derives no 
tribute from the colony. This was no hasty remark to a deputation, 
but occurs in a despatch deliberately concocted in the Colonial 
Office. For my part, I regard it as the merest assumption that we 
should fully preserve our trade in the case supposed. So long as 
they continue ours, the colonies are identified with the policy of free 
trade: but if independent, no one can foresee what commercial 
alliances and restrictive tariffs they might adopt. Take the case of 
the United States. Vast as our trade with that country is at 
present, there is no doubt our exports would be much increased 
were the Americans to adopt free trade, instead of their present 
protective, and in many cases prohibitive, duties. In confirmation 
of this, I find that in 1861, when the last colonial census was taken, 
our exports to the North American colonies amounted to 31s. 2d. per 
head of their population; whereas to the United States it was only 
13s. 11d. per head, slaves inclusive; and 15s. 11d. per head exclusive 
of slaves. I take the year of the American census, 1860;- one 
favourable for comparison, being prior to the civil war. Now the 
United States ig incomparably a wealthier country than our 
American colonies, and the obvious inference is, that with free 
trade our exports to the States ought to exceed per head the rate 
of the colonies, instead of being only one half. 

As to the question of drawing tribute from our colonies, surely 
it was settled a hundred years ago, when the United States declared 
their independence. 

It would be difficult to say what is the money value of a colony ; 
but instead of tribute, I should rather be inclined to value it by the 
amount of our exports thereto. Now the Australian and New 
Zealand colonies, all established within fifty years, took nearly 
15 millions sterling of our exports in the year 1866; and this 
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amount, in some shape or other, went to swell the aggregate income 
of the United Kingdom. In the year 1866, New Zealand took 
2,737,700l. of our exports, being 10/. 12s. 10d. per head of the entire 
population. For further particulars, see Table No. IV, in Appendix. 

In the event of war, it would surely be an advantage to have so 
many colonial ports open to us all over the world, which, if inde- 
pendent, would become neutral ports ; a point of the utmost impor- 
tance, considering that steamers must play the chief part in the 
next maritime war. In the case of New Zealand this becomes of 
vital consequence, on account of its coal mines, as well as its posi- 
tion and numerous harbours. If our colonies are prematurely cast 
off, we shall assuredly lose much of their sympathy, and with it all 
chance of assistance in case of need. 

I shall not here dwell upon the indirect advantages which we 
derive from our colonies; none the less real because they have been 
described as mere sentimental considerations; but indeed the 
sympathy of the colonists is to be valued for other reasons, not 
altogether of a sentimental nature. Not only do the colonists look 
upon England as “‘ Home,” and maintain connections which are 
constantly being renewed and strengthened, but many of the more 
successful among them are induced to return to Hngland with 
the fortunes they have accumulated in the colonies, to benefit the 
people of this country by their expenditure. 

Furthermore, the value of colonies as fields for emigration must 
not be overlooked. Of late years, and until quite recently, we have 
not heard much of our “surplus population :’” in a great measure 
because of the relief which has been afforded by emigration, thereby 
not only decreasing the pressure at home, but creating employment 
for those who remain behind. During the last forty-four years 
Australia and New Zealand have taken off 956,457—nearly one 
million—of our surplus: and this without expense to the mother 
country. 

So far, therefore, from regarding our colonies as encumbrances, 
I contend rather that we should continue to plant new colonies, 
until the great continent of Australia, at present only partially 
occupied, shall have been completely fringed round with British 
settlements. And if, in fifty years hence, we shall thereby have 
added another 15 millions per annum to our aggregate income, and 
found profitable employment for another million of our surplus 
hands—surely the expense of founding, and helping for a time to 
maintain, these future colonies, will have been well laid out. At 
the same time, I fully admit that as colonies gain strength they 
should defray all charges of their own government and defence, 
and when they reach maturity they are undoubtedly entitled, if so 
inclined, to become sovereign States. All that I contend for is, 
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that these general principles, however sound in the abstract, cannot 
be indiscriminately applied. If we would avoid harshness and 
injustice, regard must be had to existing circumstances in various 
colonics, which have arisen and are due to an opposite policy, 
which we have ourselves heretofore enforced and acted upon. But, 
in truth, no general rule can be laid down, as the circumstances of 
each colony differ from those of others. For example, the Dominion 
of Canada, though without an internal enemy, borders on the 
United States, and may become involved in our quarrels. Australia 
has nothing to fear from neighbours, aboriginal or civilised. On 
the other hand, the Cape has had, and New Zealand now has, 
serious difficulties with the aborigines. In the colonies of Ceylon, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong, there are simply no British settlers, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 

I submit, therefore, that we cannot adopt for our policy the 
indiscriminate withdrawal of all assistance from our colonies. We 
must decide each case according to its merits, and we must scrupu- 
lously observe every reasonable obligation to the colonists, while 
it is our sacred duty to fulfil every engagement with the natives. 

To apply these general principles to the case of New Zealand. 
It appears to me the colonists have great reason to complain of the 
treatment they have received; and of this any candid person, who 
will look into the matter, can satisfy himself. As a consequence 
the relations between the Colonial Office and the colony have become 
truly unfortunate, being little better than snubbing on the one side 
and snarling on the other. In theory, no doubt, our minister for 
the colonies rules the Colonial Office, and is responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the public. But the fact is, what with the frequent 
changes of ministry, the pressure of business on the House of 
Commons, public attention absorbed in important questions nearer 
home, added to the general ignorance of and indifference as to colonial 
matters; it so happens that the Colonial Office is, for all practical 
purposes, absolutely free from check or control. The officials 
deal as they please with the interests of communities which are 
destined ere long to become powerful empires. Occasionally, there- 
fore, we have been startled by finding ourselves involved in an 
expensive war, possibly of doubtful justice, but certain to yield us 
no‘eredit; and at present we seem bent on ridding ourselves of 
these annoyances at all hazards, without reference to justice or 
sound policy. 

I can but hastily glance at the wars with the Maories, and the 
interminable disputes to which they have given rise. I have already 
stated that the affairs of the colony were controlled from home until 
1852, when a representative constitution was ceded; but even then, 
the conduct of native affairs was jealously reserved by the Imperial 
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Government. Most important of all, the Crown reserved the 
monopoly of buying land from the natives. The purchases were 
made often at a few pence per acre, and resold to the colonists, first 
at 20s. per acre, and subsequently at an upset price of Ios. per acre. 
With a shrewd and intelligent people like the Maories, this could not 
fail to breed discontent; they formed among themselves a land 
league, and the war which began in 1860, and has continued with 
intervals ever since, originated in a dispute about a Government 
purchase of land. Speaking broadly, I may say that all hostilities 
with the natives since 1844 have been, in one way or another, trace- 
able to disputes about land. | 

In consequence of these troubles, the Imperial Government had 
several times pressed the colonists to undertake the management of 
native affairs, which, however, the latter declined. Butin 1863, when 
the responsibility was eventually, though most reluctantly, accepted 
by the colonists, ‘‘ in consideration of the thoroughly efficient aid: 
‘“‘ which Her Majesty’s Government was then affording for the 
‘“‘ suppression of the native rebellion, and relying upon the cordial 
“¢ co-operation of the Imperial Government for the future.” The 
thoroughly efficient aid referred to, consisted of an army of 10,000 
soldiers, which, together with a naval brigade and colonial levies, 
made up a total force of from 15,000 to 17,000 men. The colony 
raised a loan of three millions to contribute their share of the 
expense, in the full beliefthat here was a great opportunity to con- 
vince the natives of the utter hopelessness of war with the white man : 
and that by cutting military.roads through the island, the interior 
resources of the country would be opened out, and peace rendered 
permanently secure. Unfortunately, however, this imposing force 
accomplished nothing. No roads were opened, and no serious im- 
pression was made on the enemy—insignificant in point of numbers 
as they were; for it is believed that there were never more than 
2,000 or 2,500 men in arms, opposed to our 17,000. In our military 
annals there are several disastrous chapters; but with the full 
recollection of Walcheren, New Orleans, Cabul, and the Crimea, 
i venture to say that nothing has been so ignominious as the result 
of our operations in New Zealand. War, it is true, was carried on 
by the generals in command with great vigour, though not against 
the Maori, but against the Governor, whose province was invaded 
with considerable success. Fortunately for those implicated there 
was no great sacrifice of life, so that their doings escaped investiga- 
tion, but the expenditure of money was enormous, and the proportion 
borne by the colony all butruinous ; while it proved so distasteful to 
the Home Government, that a demand was made on the colony for 
payment in future at the rate of 40/. per soldier perannum. This the 
colonists declined, and in so doing they were right. To be effective, 
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the military force should obviously be at the disposition of the 
Colonial Government; but as the British army can be expected to 
act only under orders from home, the colonists were in fact asked to 
pay for soldiers over whom they had no control; and they had 
already suffered enough from the effects of divided counsels and dis- 
putes between the Governor and commanders. ‘The troops were 
accordingly removed, all save one regiment, which is now under 
orders to leave, and will have left at a most critical period. The 
services of this regiment by express orders from home, have been 
limited to garrisoning the towns; this, however, has set free the 
colonial levies to meet the enemy in the field, or follow him into the 
bush. Without entering into the question as to whether this one 
regiment should be allowed to remain, it is at least obvious that one 
time may be more fitting for its removal than another; and its with- 
drawal in the very crisis of the war, it is feared, may have a serious 
effect on the neutral and wavering portion of the natives; the 
proposal has been successively disapproved by the colonists, the 
Governor, the Commander of the forces, the Admiral on the station, 
and finally by the Duke of Cambridge; nevertheless positive orders 
have gone from the Colonial Office for its removal, and by this 
time it may be on its way home. 

The last request on behalf of the colonists is that the Imperial 
Government will assist them by guaranteeing a loan of a million 
and a half, in order that they may raise and maintain a force 
specially disciplined and trained for the peculiar warfare. Ii is 
believed that 2,000 men will suffice to reduce the hostile natives to 
order, a task in which 10,000 regulars failed, but it is estimated this 
force must be maintained for seven years at an expense of 200,000/. 
per annum. By these means it is believed the natives will at length 
become convinced of the hopeless struggle in which they have 
embarked. The neutrals will become friendly, and the Maories 
themselves will put down the hostile faction. This moderate 
request to have a loan of 13 millions guaranteed has been declined, 
and the colonists have been in substance told by the Colonial Office, 
that if the settlers in the north island are driven into the sea, they 
must accept their fate. It is a matter of importance to the 
colonists, if they are to be cut off from substantial aid of any kind, 
that they shall be enabled to raise funds on moderate terms—say at 
3 per cent. instead of 6 per cent. or upwards: since we must 
recollect that already their taxation amounts to 5/. 12s. per head, 
exclusive of local burdens, as compared with 2/. 7s. gd. in England, 
also exclusive of local taxation. 

The guarantee would eventually have cost the Imperial Govern- 
ment nothing, but it would have been a trifling consideration to a 
country like this, even if we had to contribute the amount outright, 
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in the honorable fulfilment of our engagements to the natives, no 
less than to the colonists. The money assuredly would be well laid 
out, in comparison with what we have recently expended in the 
maintainence of our honour in Abyssinia. Nor would it be without 
precedent: we have recently guaranteed Canada—to say nothing of 
Greeks and Turks—the recollection of which cannot but leave a 
bitter sense of injustice on the minds of the New Zealanders. 

It would be well to consider what is likely to be the result of 
the Colonial Office leaving the natives and the colonists to their 
fate. The first effect of this narrow and selfish policy is already 
becoming manifest. The settlers in the south island, where it may 
be said there are no natives, already begin to urge, “if this be no 
“affair of the Imperial Government, neither is it of ours—let us 
‘have separation, and leave the settlers in the north to fight their 
‘¢ own battles.” 

This is the more significant because the Colonial Parliament 
consists of forty-three members from the south, against thirty-three 
members from the north island, including four Maori representatives. 
On the other hand, the effect of this on the natives must be taken 
into account: they are keen politicians, and perfectly understand 
the discussions which take place in the Colonial Parliament and 
newspapers. The reduction of the regular army to one regiment 
has already been the means of prolonging the war by strengthening 
the hostile section of the natives; and if the colonists in the north 
are hereafter to depend on themselves alone, there is too much 
reason to fear that the neutral Maories will become hostile, if indeed 
there should not be a general combination of the native tribes; even 
now the neutrality is of a very questionable description. 

As already said, the white population of the north island is 
80,000 against 38,000 Maories. And while I utterly disbelieve the 
possibility of the natives driving the colonists into the sea, still the 
struggle would by no means be so unequal as those numbers would 
imply. Of the native population there are 15,000 adult males, and, 
considering the assistance rendered by their women in war, I shall 
allow only 1,000 for aged men, leaving equal to 14,000 fighting 
men, innured to bush warfare: for commissariat they are able to 
subsist, as their ancestors did, on fern roots, everywhere provided by 
nature. Of the colonists there are in the north 28,856 adult males, 
though by no means all fighting men. Of these 7,657 are upwards 
of 40 years, leaving 21,200 of the fighting age, say from 15 to 40 
years. Having regard to the Table No. V of occupations, it would 
perhaps be no extravagant supposition that two-thirds of these 
never had a rifle in their hands; and in fact 5,550 of them reside in 
the four principal towns, many of whom could not possibly be 
spared from their daily avocations. Besides which, we must bear in 
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mind that a still greater number of the colonists have no special tie 
to the north island, and may be expected in any extremity to 
remove to the south island or to Australia. Taking everything 
into consideration, I therefore think that from the 21,200 men of 
the fighting age, we must strike off one-third as unfit for service in 
the field, unable to leave their employment, or likely to leave: there 
would thus remain 14,000 colonists as against an equal number of 
natives effective. To recapitulate this estimate shortly :— 


Males. 

Natrve ADULTS in North Island ....sccensssececssevecrtesesoosvers 15,000 
Deduct for aged men, regard being had to the services $ 

rendered by their WOMEN ...cssccsereereseeeerseeseereseseeeees eis 











Bi eetive WiaTrriOwas cass. .sves sarsbodevaatandeesaceaseaies 14,000 

European ADuLTS in North Island v..ccsscoscseecsseseacees 28,856 
Deduct, above 40 years Of Age.....sessserererecensrerrees 7,656 
» unfit for service and likely to leave ............ 7,000 

Ss 945050 

Capable of bearing ALMS sissecsereerseersrseee vers 14,200 





Nevertheless, under any circumstances, even if abandoned by 
the Imperial Government, and by their brethren in the south, I 
have no fear that the colonists will be driven into the sea; outlying 
settlements may be abandoned, and the settlers be driven into the 
towns, the fruits of their industry destroyed, and their homesteads 
burnt down; our feelings may be harrowed from time to time, as 
they have been already, by news of women and children ruthlessly 
massacred; and we may have to contrast the rapid progress of the 
last thirty years with its destruction still more rapid; but in the 
end the European will no doubt prevail, though it can be only at 
the frightful cost of a war of races, ending in Maori extermination. 

It is frequently asserted that, under any circumstances, the 
natives must disappear before the advance of Huropean civilisation ; 
that they are a doomed race. For the sake of humanity, I trust 
that some means may be found of terminating the present state of 
chronic hostilities, so that there may still be a fair opportunity for 
preserving by far the finest and most intellectual race with whom 
Anglo-Saxon colonists have yet come into contact. There is ample 
room for both: no wide extent of country is required for hunting 
ground: anda glance at the map will show how small a portion 
of the island has been yet appropriated. 

It is admitted on all sides that the colonists have been most 
anxious to live in peace with the entire race; as in fact they have 
always done with the friendly tribes, hitherto about one-third of the 
native population. The Colonial Government expends about 60,0001. 
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annually for native purposes; the natives have equal electoral privi- 
leges; and four Maori constituencies have been created, which send 
four of themselves to the House of Representatives. When the 
conduct: of native affairs was forced upon the Colonial Government 
by the Colonial Office in 1863, the Government ceased to be the sole 
buyers of land from the natives; the monopoly, though no doubt 
benevolent in its intention, having been found mischievous in its 
results ;—and in its stead native land courts have been instituted, 
presided over by Europeans, but assisted by native assessors. 
After investigation of title, crown grants are issued, and the land is 
dealt with as the owners (whether white or coloured) think proper. 
These courts have been successful so far, and are valuable as a 
means of individualising titles, instead of the tribal or communistic 
tenure which has hitherto obtained among the natives; and the 
courts are thereby gradually sapping the influence of the chiefs. 

Those of the friendly natives who have availed themselves of the 
land courts have benefited greatly by the same, and have sold or 
leased portions of their land to their entire satisfaction. Many of 
their town and suburban reserves have become extremely valuable ; 
and one small tribe is said to be in receipt of 26,0001. a-year for 
leased land. By these and similar means for the promotion of their 
welfare, and especially by education, it is hoped that the decrease of 
the native race may still be arrested. But for these endeavours to 
be successful, it 1s necessary, by a sustained effort, to put an end to 
the present chronic state of hostilities—an object which can only be 
attained by convincing the natives, once for all, of the utter hope- 
lessness of their attempts to drive the white man from the island. 

I earnestly trust the policy of the Colonial Office may be re- 
versed while there is yet time. It is neither consistent with honor 
or sound policy, still less with justice and humanity, that the two 
races in the north island should be left to a life and death struggle. 
We owe a duty to the native, no less than to the colonist, and cannot 
wash our hands of the business, if we would ;—the attempt to do so 
will assuredly lead to a war of extermination, and the blood of the 
Maori will be upon our conscience :—while as regards the colonists, 
we shall leave to our successors an inheritance of hatred and ill-will, 


such as we have, even until our own time, experienced from the 
United States. 
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Imports. 
Year. ; 
North. South. Total. North. South. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1853....1 451,400 146,400 597,800 | 264,900 38,400 303,300 

D4...) 660,200 231,000 891,200 2'78,000 42,900 320,900 

°d5..... 585,100 228,400 813,500 | 250,300 115,600 365,900 
1856...) 477,200 233,700 410,900 | 209,800 108,600 318,400 

’57....1 610,900 382,100 993,000 | 199,900 169,500 369,400 

°58....| 661,700 479,600 | 1,141,300 | 217,500 240,500 458,000 

*59..| 806,300 | 744,700 | 1,551,000 | 256,600 | 294,900 | 551,500 

60... 768,100 780,200 | 1,548,300 250,400 338,600 589,000 
1861....| 937,400 | 1,556,400 | 2,493,800 | 212,500 | 1,157,700 | 1,370,200 

*62 | 1,273,300 | 3,352,800 | 4,626,100 | 266,500 | 2,156,200 | 2,422,700 

’63....| 1,487,700 | 5,537,000 | 7,024,700 374,900 | 3,110,500 | 3,485,400 

64....| 2,845,900 | 4,154,700 | 7,000,600 | 638,200 | 2,763,500 | 3,401,700 

65. | 2,568,000 | 3,027,000 | 5,595,000 | 434,400 | 3,278,800 | 3,713,200 
1866....| 2,003,300 | 3,891,600 | 5,894,900 | 515,600 | 4,004,500 | 4,520,100 

’67...| 1,469,200 | 3,875,400 | 5,344,600 | 570,700 | 4,074,000 | 4,644,700 


Progress of New Zealant. 
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L—Commercial Returns of New Zealand. 











Exports. 
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Il.—Agricultural and Pastoral Returns of New Zealand. 









Acres Fenced. Sheep. 


























Year. ae ot 
North. South. Total. North. South. Total. 
1851... 26,800 13,800 40,600 77,800 155,200 2,3 3,000 
’658...| 148,100 87,400 235,500 230,800 | 1,292,500 | 1,523,300 
’61...| 230,600 179,200 409,800 638,800 | 2,122,800 | 2,761,600 
’64...| 330,300 742,100 | 1,072,400 | 1,034,100 | 3,903,200 | 4,937,300 
67...| 740,200 | 2,715,400 | 3,455,600 | 1,787,700 | 6,630,900 | 8,418,600 
Cattle. Horses. 
Year. 
North. South. Total. North. South. Total. 
ThE. 23,700 11,100 34,800 1,900 1,000 2,900 
58... 71,600 65,600 137,200 7,000 7,400 14,900 
’6L....| 96,200 97,000 193,300 12,800 15,500 28,300 
64...) 110,300 139,500 249,800 18,300 31,100 49,400 
°67....| 124,500 188,300 312,800 25,500 40,200 65,700 


————— emer emeeeenmesiesnemencmmseesmemmmmmneetntenemesiemeeseaieiessereiiuriacuesrsasuesam sas ciusareasaass earaiaaaeaaamaaaaaaas 
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ITI.-—Revenue of New Zealand. 








North Island only. Whole Colony. 
Year z : 
Ordinary. | Territorial.| Total. Ordinary. | Territorial. | Incidental. Total. 
£ £ £ £ & £ £ 


1853....| 64,000 | 58,000 | 117,000 80,000 | 67,000 3,000 150,000 
’54,...| 87,000 | 114,000 | 201,000 111,000 | 181,000 1,000 293,000 
’d9...., 86,000 | 33,000 | 119,000 111,000 | 62,000 2,000 175,000 


1856....| 80,000 ; 29,000 | 109,000 108,000 | 76,000 4,000 188,000 
’57....| 104,000 | 38,000 | 142,000 154,000 | 91,000 3,000 248,000 
’658....| 116,000 | 50,000 | 166,000 179,000 | 162,000 1,000 342,000 
’59....| 125,000 | 56,000 | 181,000 208,000 | 242,000 | 10,000 460,000 
’60....] 180,000 | 61,000 | 191,000 233,000 | 216,000 | 16,000 465,000 


1861....} 156,000 | 75,000 | 231,000 324,000 | 347,000 | 20,000 691,000 
’62....| 175,000 | 57,000 | 232,000 508,000 | 607,000 | 71,000 | 1,186,000 
’63....| 207,000 | 48,000 | 255,000 743,000 | 524,000 | 114,000 | 1,381,000 
64.....1 306,000 | 80,000 | 386,000 816,000 | 715,000 | 78,000 | 1,609,000 
’65....| 385,000 | 80,000 | 465,000 | 937,000 | 500,000 | 89,000 | 1,526,000 


1866....| 378,000 | 62,000 | 440,000 | 1,086,000 | 776,000 | 116,000 | 1,978,000 
’67....| 376,000 | 51,000 | 427,000 | 1,226,000 | 562,000 | 77,000 | 1,865,000 
| 





IV.—Showing Exports and Emigration from United Kingdom. to 


New Zealand. 





Year. Exports. Emigrants. 
£ No. 

DB Le isvne ensabeves — 1,458 
BE ctigerentt — 3,901 
1) eer — 3,064 
"43 Feed ewer reretereere: —— 343 
Aid, cchde Marina: —_— 68 
SA css lees caus — 14 
POA. . Sccvycaseaucas — 6 
0) ere eee —- 316 
A eh tccnies no sick 
BE i iaccalatoe — 1,825 
"ED ciated tania 102,200 2,005 

i Noi ee anae Ree 146,800 2,694 
cc ee: Roe, 334,200 1,718 
BD Secs ent 202,800 1,420 
CLP wae 384,100 1,050 
MER Viren Fe cerectt 328,900 2,201 
LSG0, ac.tdaninee 309,600 4,004. 
(aoe re 460,300 3,807 
"OS nme 532,600 A O2 
po ere ne 842,300 8,558 
eee eS 870,600 5,242 
DBGU . . ccnsscccaneenvane 1,011,600 a, kee 
(6 RRR aS 1,653,900 11,440 
Heh. enc ete pecans 2,694,900 13,919 
MOA Sis cevnbinnittn 3,259,200 11,970 
S| oe eee erent 2,607,000 7,037 
POCO csi. trrect 2,737,700 4,298 
Se hee arsastacontanee 2,779,500 3984 
NOt aiacweciurces es 3,703 
MOSEL siccxescaswa: — 111,306 
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V.— Occupation of Whites in New Zealand, according to the Colonial 
fteturns, 1867. 
eS ee ee ee SaaS Lee ae 


Occupations. North Island. South Island. Total. 

















hi COM a ae a. Senet S 3,068 7,126 10,194 
ASTUTE, GC. seosvsseoce soveso 7,104 11,759 18,863 
DCMS sien csusntioas vicccadepiee 5,484 8,211 13,695 
EIN ie ches soak decinwelat 1,813 18,559 20,372 
PPORGR NOUN Sec. ixaeae 996 1,214 2,210 
WOOT ORS ..ieicrssessvveotescatons. 5,400 7,625 13,025 
BNO ccs cchuscansopudicisaasesteci eds 2671 4,688 75259 
Miscellaneous .........scssscssesesseeces 2,056 4,827 6,883 
TS ne oa ey 1,439 2,098 39537 
ING GECUPAHON  y.-cc.ensssesacnsareay 49,982 72,648 122,630 

3 ee 79,918 138,755 218,668 





Vi—Ratio of Distribution of Occupations in New Zeatand. 




















Occupations. North Island. South Island. Total, 
fi Cs 2 ee 3°82 5°18 4°66 
Agricultuxve; Gee s.nc0aiie... 8°87 8°46 8°63 
MEO CAINS etwas ctiatreacssivee tee 6°85 5°90 6°26 
EMTS, Reick lthcseegat 2°26 13°35 9°32 
FP ROLCASIOUS cchivssciccsncaarsaestonzsncesss 1°24 87 POE 
We OUROES  cecsetiazcacccrictivecstodvenes 6°75 5°49 5°96 
DAO PENG « cedsliuubesecicccn vasdetasus 2°21 3°37 3°32 
Miscellaneous ...cssccvicsecersacssstvou 2°66 3°47 3°56 
5 NTE ee en Oe 1°78 Lol. 1°62 
No occupation, women and ‘ : ne 

children .,.... Pro ee Se oan? veel 5°07 
PR ODAWEY 200 eiooeechesatee 100°00 100-00 100°00 
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I.—The Pressure. 


THe question of the fiscal pressure caused by the incidence of 
imperial and local taxation on real property is no new topic in this 
country. In 1846 the House of Lords appointed a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the “ Burdens affecting real property.’ This 
committee, of which Lord Beaumont was the chairman, gathered 
from various sources a large body of information, and made in the 
same session a rather brief report to the House upon the voluminous 
evidence which was subsequently published. A draft report which 
Lord Monteagle, one of the members, had drawn up, was not 
accepted; it was, however, printed as a separate paper by the 
House of Commons in the same year. 

Both documents have rather an historical than practical interest 
for us in the present day. Our imperial financial policy has 
materially changed since 1846, and the local burdens of that time 
are quite dwarfed in absolute amount by recent growths in the same 
field. It, therefore, appeared a useful task to ascertain the taxation 
laid on real property at this moment with the greatest precision 
that authentic records render possible. I propose to do this statis- 
tically—an. economic treatment of the subject would be, no doubt, as 
touching the pockets of a large number of people, a more exciting 
theme. But admitting that the aggregate of imperial and local 
expenses must be provided for, throwing a tax off one description of 
property means, in the sphere of financial policy, placing it on 
another. The correlation of the parts would be disturbed; the 
wide and intricate field of taxation must then be entirely reviewed. 
and re-adjusted, a task of no mean difficulty which may be fittingly 
omitted on this occasion. 

The nearest approach, at present, to the annual value of real 
property in Hngland and Wales, is expressed by some figures 
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supplied to me by the courtesy of Mr. Frederick Gripper, Accountant 
and Comptroller-General to the Board of Inland Revenue. 

They show the gross sum to be upwards of 145,000,000/. for the 
financial year 1867-68, thus assessed :— 


40 





AP GOP WCMOCIG BN cecrscavcruuectaavetusroun ares aenecetntsPteecoass es II batt 9387 
Sum formerly charged under A, but since 1865, . 
transferred to Schedule D as profits wee 29,057,991 
ON Ouse cen ccucoutensiedastsn aca 145,399,378" 


The assessment upon which the Crown actually gathered the 
tax was upwards of 9,000,000/. short of this gross sum; the state- 


ment of the amounts “charged” standing, for the same year, 
thus :— 








£& 

WT aacher ASCENT E Bef. aassapicGoncodinen ainninlvine Sdieah dn caetoovanticny 107,092,692 
Sum formerly charged under A, but since 1865, - Z 
traneferred. to D asi prOmts: 5 ciscsejesceAevsepicorwesonasnens 5 ue 

Oba Aeyenoses casampedaes oot 136,134,624 





A. difference between gross and net value of g,000,000/. and 
more, arising upon those properties which are still retained in 
Schedule A. 

What originally stood in Schedule A before any transfer was 


effected can be shown in detail for the last year of the old series, 
thus :— 


Gross Annual Value of Property in England and Wales, Assessed under 
Schedule A of Income Tax Acts, Year ended 5th April, 1865. 
£ 


1. Lands, including tithe rent charge ............000. 46,403,000 
2.» Mesauat essences LUetdesaeanitade 59,286,000 
Bu, Lithes (Mob. comm ued), cna. duis. ius adiioess Ress 58,000 
Hs WA ATVONG: 5.05. nasdenewonsncd sealonosoe» MARR “SRG MOLLE te 189,000 
i. EP IMOR se cos ett vacancannaedee asc Measneo Bue a aaa 166,000 
GM AITIOS. paschrcprandoosrrwiarore dy homie Tupetomaticn D 526,000 
Pe Gh: ct eer ee ee ee ee seh dea a csusliuse D | 24,377,060 
SMT OTR WOT fas ccna asenasdtecas Piterctnctta mii dvarseco vet D 1,248,000 
9. Fisheries ........ heads deers v nacre siete ema «Om D 31,000 
EO Camalel Cece mesic contact occ de mena ameee tes D 486,000 
DE RAUL AIS. oceccteea teen ccateeetteesnueanncteetedioamncetes.s D_ 13,882,000 
LE. ASW ORS EON eer ed aac mene D 1,618,000 
TS. OtHer ProperbyP vr.ccsceccerserssrascssorereseroesszes sven seve 2,486,000 
$4. Greneral profits yd vi.ccveccdcsidlacs ateceteeensssavaseousseoees 387,000 


ee 





Mortal x. .istem cesarean. ane UB Ts Bid ZpOOO 





* The details of this sum will be found in the Appendix, Table ITI. 

+ Salt springs or works, alum mines or works, docks, drains and levels ; rights 
of markets and fairs, tolls, bridges, and ferries. 

{ All other profits arising from lands, tenements, and hereditaments or 
heritages not in the actual possession of the party to be charged, and not before 


- enumerated, 
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The principal items now placed under Schedule D have that 
letter marked against the sum in the list above; probably consider- 
able transfers have also been made from “other property” and 
‘“‘ oveneral profits ;” but this is certain, quarries, mines, iron works, 
canals, fisheries, railways, and gas works heretofore under Schedule A 
are now accounted for under Schedule D. 

In the British fiscal system real property suffers an exceptional 
hability to taxation. It bears fully three-fourths of our heavy and 
fast-increasing local rates, and then in a variety of ways it is made 
to supplement the imperial budgets. Here I may be permitted to 
remark that, in this country, we are too much in the habit of dis- 
cussing our imperial and local systems of rates and taxes as things 
apart, yet their conjoint bearing on the interests of the holders of 
real property is obvious and practical. This opinion I had the 
honour of indicating to the Section, in a brief paper, when the 
British Association last met at Cambridge.* 

The amount of local taxation incident upon real property is now 
known with great fulness; much is also known of the imperial 
burden, but for the reasons hereafter stated, approximate complete- 
ness is alone attainable in this section of our taxes. As the heaviest 
in amount the local taxes are first shown by the subjoined list :— 


Local Taxation in England and Wales falling on Real Property wm 
1867-68, according to Mr. Ward Hunt's Return, Nos. 497 and 497—I, 
Sess. 1868. 


£ 
1. Amount levied under the name of poor rate............ 11,061,000 
2. County, hundred, borough police, no¢ paid out of 304,000 
DGOE TUE isis uch ism anveosunssedasesbavedanenstenbienytaedetece bananas 
3. Highway rate, not paid out of poor rate wuss 917,000 
i, ASANO, TOS 2 su sctinaceveinv cia won sileusa pats themcar teats etacsaiue eek 217,000 
5. Lighting and watching rate ...sescsssersesssovssenossaveeasevedors 77,000 
6. Improvement commission Vates ...sscccecesssecresrserereees 445,000 
7. General district rates, levied under the Siig 139973008 
of Public Health and Local Government Acts < epg 
8 


. Rates under courts of Commissioners of ig 709,071 
Pc) 


including drainage and embankment rates ........ 
9. Rates of other kinds, and inclusive of 981,000l. 

levied in the metropolitan district as geno | 1,203,0C0 

en, TE MEO caus ssnsenasncrcs cugnetinnons nun cece eee 








Dota. siamsssoassiguandttantirhensaerns 16,733,000 
*,* Taken in round numbers and corrected by the most recent returns in 
possession of the Poor Law Board. 


It may be well to remember that nearly half of this heavy sum 
is entailed upon the ratepayers by the absolute right to relief which 
the legislation of England has given to the poor. The expenditure 


* See the “ Transactions of the British Association for 1862,” p. 162. 
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last year for “relief to the poor” was 7,498,000/.; but law charges 
to the amount of 29,000/.; the cost of making valuations, 50,0001.; 
and “money expended for all other purposes,” 532,000/., a large 
portion of which latter sum is solely contingent on pauperism, are 
all items that are excluded from what, in official language, is termed 
“relief; though it is patent, that if pauperism ceased out of the 
land, most of these expenses would be determined. Add a due 
proportion of the excluded items and we may fairly say that, in 
round numbers English pauperism last year cost litile short of 
8,000,000/. sterling. 

The imperial taxes that are incident upon realty certainly exceed 
6,000,000l., they probably approach to 7,000,000/. So far as their 
respective amounts can be discovered they are exhibited in the 
following statement :— 


Imperial Taxation in England and Wales falling on Real Property in 
1867-68, or thereabouts, according to Returns in possession of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. 


£ 

AE MOO seks LOG 7 as nvgzess sodeceeadnk davotieosstusanstieieeersetses 25354,000 
se CELTS SO Heb co 9p AER BY x Can otk On ae bag ae eR 1,058,000 
Do ELOUSOMEULY 5 USCS ceasctsvshaesegenscgeestvns cote sasbostocanonk fe tare 1,003,000 
4. Succession duty, average of 1867-68-69 ccc 562,000 
5. Stamps on deeds and other instruments, not other- 9 

Wide SpeCiieds ESGS UO) Se. legscsceicidececssteeacosseseees } Pa Oo 
©... PIO SUP CS P26 caccealte Dats ostareans other tea ao abet adoae 
7. Stamp duty on wills and letters of administration ? 
Si Lroate: Conriiieea ts: xi unoncantinpab awe aw eee ee 


Approximate total ...scccscoosesceees 6,382,000 


RE TTS 


(a) Stamps on sales, conveyances, leases, mortgages, &c., will be included in 
this sum, but what portion is not incident on real estate it is impossible to dis- 
cover. The stamp duties on wills and letters of administration, some of which 
will be paid on leaseholds for years, and therefore indirectly from real property, 
is excluded from the above, and that exclusion may possibly balance the excess 
under the head of stamps on deeds. The duty on wills, &., in England and 
Wales in 1867-68, was 1,493,000/. Probate Court fee stamps, which in 1868 
amounted to 124,000l., are also excluded. 


The succession duty experiences considerable variations; 
according to particulars furnished by Mr. Gripper, the sums 
collected in England and Wales for the financial years 1867, 1868, 
and 1869 were respectively 507,081/., 608,297/., and 571,831/. 
For the purposes of this paper the average of the three years has 
been taken. Fire insurance duty has ceased; 1t is noted above as a 
reminder; very recently it was a tax that largely bore on certain 
descriptions of real property. After trial it is found impossible to 
analyse the stamp duties so as to exhibit that portion of the impost 
with which alone this paper is concerned. 
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Allowing for possible defects in the imperial tax table, the 
agveregate burden is this :— 


£ 
Taken by local taxation........cssressoarsesrees 16,733,000 
ds Imperial taxatiON .......rseeveres 6,382,000 
Cpazic Citi i vccteamdepeses 23,115,000 


Upon the gross value assessed under Schedule A—145,399,000/. 
This is equivalent to 3s. 2¢d. in the pound; on the net value—the 
amount “ charged ”’—136,135,000l., it equals 3s. 4{d. in the pound. 
Here, however, it should be remembered, that the standards of 
comparison are themselves averages of a comprehensive sort; it 1s 
not every pound of gross or of “charged” value that is taxable. 
For example; on many estates the land tax is redeemed ;* the 
inhabited house tax is not paid by more than one-sixth of all the 
householders of the kingdom; though measured on value alone, 
more than half the house-rental pays. The assessment of houses, 
&c. (other than farm houses), to the property tax in 1864-65 was, 
as already stated, 59,286,o00/.; but for the purposes of the house 
tax, the levy was made upon 30,405,000/. Again, many small pro- 
prietors, being outside the statutable limit of the income tax, 
altogether escape it. In a word, as a taxable corpus, the valuations 
here cited must not be invested with an homogeneity they do not 
possess. 

Though the Crown valuations under Schedule A be a much 
truer exponent of the country’s wealth in real property than any 
assessment yet made for the purpose of local ratings, it is, never- 
theless, advisable to give, in a theme of this kind, some attention to 
the latter. 

There is no information in existence as to the “rateable value”’ 
of England and Wales previous to the year 1840-41. This “ rate- 
‘“‘ able,” or, as it is sometimes termed, “ annual value,’ when dis- 
covered from returns obtained by the Poor Law Commissioners 
from the overseers of that time, was found to be 62,540,000/. The 
parish officers’ valuations were notoriously defective. The annual 
value of real property was ascertained by the Commissioners 
of the Income and Property Tax Acts to be 85,803,000/. in the 
subsequent year 1841-42. The whole excess of 23,000,000/. or so, 
must not, however, be ascribed to under valuation in the poor rate 
assessment. Some few things are in Schedule A, that are exempt 
from poor’s rate. The Parochial Assessment Act of 1837 does not 
appear to have mended matters much.t The increase of assessable 
property, and latterly, the application of sounder principles, intro- 

* The annual tax redeemed up to 1856 was 770,000l.—WStatistical Journal, 


vol. xx. 
t See Statistical Jowrnal, vol. xxiii, p. 292 et seq. 
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duced by the assessment committees in the practice of valuation— 
though yet very short of attainable completeness—make themselves 
visible in the next statement :— 





Poor Rate Valuations. 

















Parochial Years. Gross Net Annual Clear Interval between 
: or the 
Estimated Rental. Rateable Value. Successive Returns. 
£ £ 
1840-41 .......00... Not known 62,540,030 — 
"A B—AIT vocssesevens 5 67,320,587 6 years 
?A9—-BO oo. ceeeee ‘5 67,700,153 i felan 
"DOZOO saihiccn 86,077,676 41,840,271 By 035 
2B GO. 5.5si yess 110,079,308 93,638,403 OF 43 
FOTOS scrtseleies 118,334,081 100,612,734 1 year 








A Parliamentary Return of some interest to the discussion of 
the incidence of taxation was in 1853, obtained upon the motion of 
Mr. Moffatt. The growth of the last fifteen or sixteen years has 
materially changed the relative proportion of some of the data 
selected from the paper and placed hereunder. Historically they 
have value now; hereafter, when we wish to ascertain whither 
political and economic forces are in this matter of taxation carrying 
us, their worth may be greater. The amounts payable in England 
and Wales out of each sort of rateable property was, in the language 
of the return, “ascertained by the rule of proportion applicable to 
“‘ the poor’s rate.” 


————— ent Cran 




















Different Descriptions Poor’s Rate Proportion Paid 

of Propert (including Highway Descri A oo t 
perty County, Tand Gar. escription of Property. 
upon which the Rates were | p orough, and Rate. Se 
Incident. Police Rates.) Amount. | Per Cent. 

£ £ £ £ 
1. so apatieancg 2,707,627 | 607,546| 533,112] 3,848,285 | 41-2 
2. Tithe rent charge ........ 295,056 59,123 60,563] 414,742 4°4 








3,002,683 | 666,669| 593,675] 4,263,027] 45°6 
3. Houses, including 


warehouses, facto- }| 3,124,526 | 889,574 





478,816 | 4,492,916 | 48°1 


BCG, Os. cece wsdenevess 
Ay, Comh TAIVES, cossecnasareaacreee 61,191 14,082 5,981 81,254 o°9 
5. Saleable underwoods.... 28,524 6,236 5,581 40,341 O°4 
Gri@awales, 10). diate 28,471 7,596 3,756 39,823 O'4 
Fits VegiME WO 8 press ceecasnets -rasne 204,871 52.597)... 30,4714 2875579 ait 
8. All other descrip- 


HOES of Ge pehy 102,032 | 25,881] 12,937] 140,850] 1's 


ee | i 


BD SU Bh hs Fos aaahs taste 6,552,298 | 1,662,575 | 1,130,917 | 9,345,790 | 100° 














Eran 
Note——The poor rate and highway rate levies are for the year 1851-52; the 
land tax for the previous year. 
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Here it is seen that sixteen years ago landed property, includ- 
ing the tithe rent charge, bore 45°6 per cent. of the aggregate 
amount of the rates and tax mentioned above; and the residual 
property 54°4 per cent. There is not, I believe, any subsequent 
return to show what changes may have taken place in these ratios 
when measured on the basis of the poor rate valuations ; though, 
from the comparatively slow growth of one and the rapid growth 
of the other portion of assessable property, the differences must be 
considerable. 

In the absence of a means of comparison similar in each par- 
ticular with the table of 1851-52, we may, bearmg in mind the 
necessary qualification, take the property tax assessment for 1864-65 
as a guide—especially as the mere ratios are much less open to 
doubt, from the diversity of practice between Crown valuers and 
local valuers, than the absolute amounts. 


Amount and Ratio of Gross Assessment in 1864-65, of Lands and of other 
Real Property wnder Schedule A, in England and Wales. 











£ Per Cent. 
Of lands, including tithe rent charge ws... 46,403,437 B5'2 
all other descriptions of real property : 
assessed. In this schedule .....scsssesssssvoes ia atin alt 
ER OUGNL aakcductveldtrtettctetebebuee 131,341,499 100°0 





As against 1851-52, we may say that 10°3 per cent. has passed 
from the land and gone upon other assessable property. Land 
would appear now liable to bear rather more than one-third of any 
burden laid upon real property generally ; and real property, other 
than land, rather less than two-thirds. 


II.—The Growth of the Property under Pressure. 


It has thus been shown, I may submit, that the imposts upon 
real property are in appearance exceptionally severe, taxed as it is 
both by the imperial and the local assessor. Have these burdens 
in any wise injured or retarded the growth of this species of wealth 
is the next question. During the past fifty years Hngland has 
increased largely in numbers, and more largely in material pros- 
perity. Under such conditions, it is inconceivable of any com- 
munity, that a great impetus should not have been given to the 
development of what English lawyers mean by the term “ realty,” 
or real estate. Authentic records afford the means of instituting a 
comparison between the years 1815 and 1868; or, roughly speaking, 
after the lapse of half a century. In the first named year the 
population of England and Wales was 11,004,000; in 1865 it was 
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21,500,000 persons ; the increase being 96:2 per cent. In 1814-15, 
the real property assessed under Schedule A was 53,495,000/., and 
in 1867-68 it was 145,399,000/., or 171°8 per cent., and thus sur- 
passing the rate of development in the population by 75°6 per cent. 

This increase of real property is the more remarkable when the 
circumstances of what was formerly its most eminent constituent— 
land—are considered. This natural agent, in a country like England 
of the present century,.is within very narrow limits restricted in 
quantity. Houses, mills, factories, railroads, &c., may and do 
increase indefinitely—arable land cannot. It is impossible to say 
what was the area under cultivation in 1815; and it is, I believe, a 
matter of conjecture which way the balance would incline if the loss 
by the expansion of our towns and by the introduction of railways 
was measured against the acquisitions by enclosures, which, reckon- 
ing only from 1845 to 1867, amounted to 506,502 acres, a surface 
much larger than the area now under cultivation in Dorset or in 
Cornwall. The estimated quantity of land occupied by a lineal 
mile of railway, according to a Parliamentary Paper of last Session, 
was 12°97 acres; the total extent 133,430 acres, or rather more than 
one-fourth of the quantity brought under culture by the Enclosure 
Commissioners in twenty-two years. 

The Government has published no return of the gross valuation 
in each county, under Schedule A, for a period later than the 
financial year 1864-65; but, since a comparison of the value of land 
and of the other descriptions of real property for that year, in the 
different parts of the kingdom, with the official account in 1814-15, 
may be of some interest to the inquirer, the county details have 
been worked out and placed in the Appendix (Tables I and IT). 

Taken divisionally, the results are these, for the aggregate of 
real property other than lands :— 





Annual Value of Real Property 
other than Lands. 











Increase 
Divisions, ato? i wikia Jt a ae me 
Increase Gent 
1814-15. | 1864-65. in» : 
1864-65. 
I. The Metropolis and the) £ £ £ 


of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
RGOHEY Bi lccrcccteesaud bred ayen nooks 


11. South-Eastern, Jess the 
extra metropolitan parts 921,408 | 3,215,947] 2,294,539] 24971 
of Surrey and Kent ........ 


111. South Midland, less the 
extra metropolitan part 664,948 
by Mididlesex 51121. (5.3i:,3:.. 


extra metropolitan af 6,914,492 | 31,336,856 | 24,422,364] 35372 


2,475,068 | 1,810,120] 272°2 
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Annual Value of Real Property 
other than Lands.* Liameaae 
Divisions—Contd. Increase per 
1814-15. | 1864-65. in Cent. 
1864-65. 
£ £ £ 
BV TOMSUETT. oe cstentiadam cia es 1,032,175 | 2,453,107} 1,420,932] 137°6 
V. South-Western... 1,782,524 | 4,695,384 | 2,912,860] 163°4 
vi. West Midland ............. tA 1,429,248 | 7,852,049] 6,422,8014 449°5 
Vil. Novhe: Madlend ac ancpddaagsevan 473,185 | 4,248,121] 3,774,936] 798°1 
VIII. North= Western ....csisersaerssnene: 1,856,841 | 18,138,535 | 11,281,694] 607°6 
BN IOI Se ces dass ch oditate obetscetteale soe 996,986 | 7,924,120} 6,927,134] 694°8 
Sin OMIM. cacteaataarint ati a days, 712,777 | 4,018,925 | 3,301,148] 462°9 
NY CLR cadet Ghats seats va 450,791 | 3,584,584] 3,133,743] 604°9 
England and Wales ........ 17,235,375 | 84,987,646 | 67,702,271] 392°8 





* With “lands,” wherever mentioned in this paper, tithes in the earlier 
years, and tithe rent charge in the latér ones, are always included. 





Under the house tax the farmer’s dwelling is separately assessed, 
but for property tax purposes it is treated as an integral part of the 


land value. 





Annual Value of Lands (inclusive 


of Tithes). 











Divisions. 
1814-15. 
1. The Metropolis and the £ 
extra metropolitan parts 2,018,000 


of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
BCU, seasioteusssateetu reper nies 


11. South-Eastern, Jess the : 
extra metropolitan parts 1,956,000 
of Surrey and Kent 


Peet eeee 


111, South Midland, less ral 
extra metropolitan parts 3,716,000 
of Middlesex }..cinithacu.: 
ri AE ts ROR oe 3,209,000 
V. South-Western. ....ccccrosererrsres 5,294,000 
Vr. West. Midland cicturenstenns 4,893,000 
vit. Noth Midland), \s. washocaeeseat 4,339,000 
vir. North-"W estern:....c..iad.an 2,397,000 
SOG. LORIE Dovy. crassa ceqetlquntee eee 3,764,000 
Ke. UNGPOMSID |. niacdawiieeeonneem 2,498,000 
iy WERE ice octcicnra oor tees 2,176,000 








—_— 


36,260,000 | 46,408,853 | 10,143,853 





1864-65. 


£ 
2,582,315 


2,697,641 


4,935,099 


4,908,096 
6,318,853 


6,189,576 


5,755,138 
2,826,389 
4,431,864 
2,628,592 
3,135,290 


——<$<—$ |——___ 





Increase 
in 
1864-65. 
£& 





564,315 


741,641 


1,219,099 


1,699,096 
1,019,853 
1,296,576 
1,416,138 
429,389 
667,864 
~ 130,592 
9595290 








Increase 
per 
Cent. 
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In these comparisons no adjustment for the depreciation of the 
currency in the earlier part of the century has been attempted. 
Professor Jevons has given a table in the Statistical Jowrnal,* 
showing that, in 1814, gold was above the standard price of 
gl. 17s. rosd. by 34 per cent., and in the next year 20 per cent., 
at the latter ratio one-fifth must be deducted from all values in 
1814-15. 

From the absence of any authentic record of the land under 
cultivation in 1814-15, the means of computing the farm rental 
per acre are wanting. We are in a better position now; the 
rent for the whole kingdom, as well as for individual counties, 
can be worked out with, I believe, a useful approach to accuracy. 
The rent for all England and Wales was, in 1866, 1/. 178. gd. per 
acre. The statistics for this, as well as for the counties of the 
south-western division, are displayed below. 





Acreage under Annual 
Total “Area all kinds of Rental, Rent 
in Crops, Schedule B, 
Acres, | Bate Fallow, and in per Acre. 


Grass in 1866. 1864-69. 




















All England and Wales ............ 37,324,883 | 24,546,607 PRE ‘ : 4 é 
South-Western Counties— 
cat eile eee 0 ee ene 865,092| 636,786 | 1,161,656] 1 16 6 
PRONSOE TTI. e avin: Sona tovlinn okt, 632,025 398,599 744,047 | 1 18 Io 
DDG VOWD cerncetnas isn canes osaneethowiesu eos 1,657,180 919,336 1,780,976| 1 18 9 
Cornwalk isin dh dota 873,600 436,071 744,652| 1 15 6 


MUSTAOESOE — hicecceuiecasicucacecmas inte: | 1,047,220 935,604 L,So2,022 | 7 10° 4 








Note.—The agricultural statistics do not include the area of hill pastures ; 
holdings under five acres are also excluded. In 1861, according to the census, 
there were 7,656 holdings in England and Wales under five acres each; their 
aggregate area was, however, only 19,140. 


er ——————————— 


These figures have, perhaps, no very immediate bearing on the 
subject of the paper; but it seemed of possible utility to record 
them here for future guidance.t 

While land and other kinds of real property have made, in the 
past half century, the highly satisfactory progress already men- 


* Vol. xxviii, 1865. 
+ The rent per acre for land, 7.¢., for 25,542,427 acres under cultivation, in all 
England and Wales, computed on the Returns of 1867-68, is 11. 178. 4d. 
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tioned, it is certain that trades, manufactures, and professions have 
enormously distanced agricultural industry in the race for wealth. 

The assessment “for all profits or gains arising from any pro- 
‘¢ fession, trade, employment, or vocation,’’ under Schedule D, is 
notoriously, and perhaps irremediably defective. In their last 
Report, the Commissioners’ of Inland Revenue estimate, from 
circumstances within their knowledge, that the return of income 
under this schedule is 57,250,000/. short of the true amount; no 
exaggeration can, therefore, be charged against the figures which 
represent profits and gains in the annexed table. 





Annual Value Assessed in 
England and Wales under 








1814-15. 1864-65. 
£ £ 
Schedule B— 
Parmers prokte™ ..liccciiownttvedes vse 34,028,655 46,403,853 
Schedule D— 
Profits of trades and professions ............ 34,287,685 106,898,319 


* Farmers’ profits were estimated as equal to three-fourths of their rental in 
1814-15, and one-half rental under the Act of 1842. The full rental of both 
years is given above. 





The land rental in respect of which the farmer’s profits are 
assessed has, during the fifty years ended with 1865, increased by 
12,375,000/., or 36 per cent.; the profits of trades and professions 
have, in the same interval, augmented by 72,611,000/. or 212 per 
cent., irrespective of the correction due for depreciated currency in 
1814-15. Two factors enter into the increased assessments returned 
under Schedules A and B since 1864; real advance in quantity and 
in market value; and, an apparent advance by better assessment.t 

There is, I fear, no possibility of assigning the true value to 
each factor. The Union Assessment Committees’ valuation of 408 
unions, embracing about half the rateable property of the kingdom, 
in 1868 amounted to 43,298,000l.; in the following year, when it may 


f Alluding, in 1864, to a new valuation of property then in progress, under the 
orders of the Inland Revenue Office, the commissioners mention that in many 
districts the amount of duty was greater at 6d. than formerly at 7d. They 
state that “‘so far as Schedules A and B are concerned, this result is attributable 
“in no small degree to the care and judgment with which the assessments were 
** made upon this occasion by our surveyors, acting under special instructions from 
“ this office. We have also been much assisted by the valuations under the Union 
** Assessment Act, especially in the case of land in the occupation of the owner, 
*‘ where the former unsatisfactory parochial rating to the relief of the poor was the 
*‘ guide upon which our officers chiefly relied.” Ninth Report of Commissioners, 
** 1865.” 
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be supposed these bodies had obtained greater knowledge of their 
work, the assessment of the same unions was raised 5,384,000/., or 
12°4 per cent. 


IU1.— Conclusion. 


Though in the preceding pages the taxes incident upon real 
property have been termed a burden, this language requires some 
qualification when we examine the objects to which a large portion 
of our local rates are devoted. The charges entailed on the rate- 
payers by crime and pauperism might be dispensed with, to the 
great advantage of the property now defraying the cost. Though 
English poor rates largely supplement wages, and consumers 
thereby gain some temporary, but in its consequences more than 
doubtful, benefit. Expenditure upon the maintenance and repair 
of roads and bridges, upon the drainage and embankment of marsh 
lands, upon the sewerage, paving and lighting of towns, and upon 
many other services performed by improvement commissioners, as 
well as the sanitary measures undertaken by boards of health, are 
operations signally beneficial to rateable property. 

So far, therefore, as the property is judiciously assessed, and 
the proceeds honestly and intelligently administered for these pur- 
poses, the local rate is a good investment, for which no enlightened 
owner will manifest an ignorant impatience of taxation. The 
imperial taxes and the other portion of the local rates stand im a 
very different category. 
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I.—Comparative Statement of the Annual Value of Real Property, other than 
Lands, Assessed under Schedule A of the Property Tax Returns in 1814-15 
and in 1864-65 in England and Wales. 


Divisions and Union-Counties. 





I. Toe METROPOLIS AND 
METROPOLITAN COUNTIES. 


Pee eee earner ereeresteee 
CLO EHH eee orn e eee eee eeee 


POOR OO ERO OH EHH HORE OH ED oHe rere 


Wotale*;;cien cian 


1. SouTH-EASTERN. 
2.* Surrey (see Division I)... 
3.* Kent ( ‘5 
Al. GOUBSES | i-sssapastapantvun teitepaaae 
5. Southampton. ...0..00.0meree 
6. Berks 


OO era erer Freeones eeetereenee 


tr. SourH Mrpranp. 
1.* Middlesex (see Divn. I) 


7° SEOLUOTE = chitinase 
S, “Backing hanin 'i.icscdheais shes 
D; A HORE iiss dius weds tev aes 
TO, Novi Dg GOD is ccsaasccecnvey. 
LL, SAME O OM a csccaretecne ties 
LBs Be TOUE ei enon be cadenocsisns 
LBs Cpa Pe sce Ricteacntinnanness 
TOUR swscusetvcanaunnne 


14. 
15. 
16. 


L7. 
is. 
19. 
20: 


21. 


TORE Deo meee rere ener eh VOrHEeeeer 
Cero rece eee eee eee eee 


POR e eee eee e eee eeaenees 


COOP Cero beer ooneeres 


Pee eee rere Hee eee eee tees wane 


Pee R Cece Cece eee ee 


Cornwall 
Somerset 


OOOH e ea eee reer eene eons 


CORE O Heer eOe eH eoteae Deer 


COOe Oreste Oberoerone 


Real Property, minus Lands. 


Annual Value in 





Increase 
per Cent. in 
50 Years. 





1814-15. 


£& 


5,125,250 
1,114,217 
675,025 


6,914,492 





242,215 
489,563 
189,630 





921,408 


163,705 
84,478 
168,082 
53,782 
32,984 
31,167 
130,750 





664,948 


409,176 
275,115 
347,884 





1,032,175 





187,338 
127,005 
486,978 
259,061 


722,142, 





1,782,524 














1864-65. 








& 


22,562,607 
6,127,902 
2,646,34'7 








31,336,856 





1,381,918 
1,376,550 
457,479 








3,215,947 


525,536 
332,361 
445,331 
435,990 
106,066 
256,308 
373,476 








2,475,068 


968,563 
653,797 
830,747 








2,453,107 





466,394 
365,059 
1,460,731 
816,138 
1,587,062 








4,695,384 























. 1,420,932 





Real Property, 
minus Lands. 


Increase. 





£ 


1754375357 
5,013,685 
1,971,322 





2454225364 


1,139,703 
886,987 
267,849 





252945539 


361,831 
247,883 
2775249 
382,208 

73,082 
225,141 
2.4.2,726 


1,810,120 


559,387 
378,682 
482,863 








279,056 
238,054 
9739753 
557;077 
864,920 








2,912,860 


Note—No attempt has been made in these tables to adjust the figures of 1814-15 








‘according to the depreciation of the currency at that time. See ante, p. 317. 
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of the Annual Value of Lands Only Assessed under 


Schedule A of the Property Tax Returns in 1814-15 and in 1864-65 for 


England and Wales. 





Divisions and Union-Counties. 





I. THe METROPOLIS AND 
METROPOLITAN COUNTIES. 
L*OMidlesex ai nsk hates 
So PAID OY a. iacsdecatas tateaaentanns 
SPPURGRE .scccpesse bP biaee Meteacoas. 


Totals 


POee POO eres rose ones 


11. SoUTH-HASTERN. 
2.* Surrey (see Division 1)... 
3.* Kent ( 5 
BS GOMRROS  B cahts tele eeescskooe: 
5. Southampton... 
ie 2c, eee eee eee renee 


Boece reas Oeearsorerer 


11. SoutH Mrpranp. 
1.* Middlesex (see Divn. I) 
7. Hertford 
8. Buckingham 
9. Oxford 


Pe ee meee eree rene teeteres 


Ceee tees avegreresne 


beer reese reac rere bese ereroans 










Lands Only. Increase 






































Annual Value in be 
1814-15. 1864-65. Increase. Lands Only. 
£ £ £ 
541,000 | 388,574 152,426a) 28°20 
462,000 560,486 98,486 aT Z 
1,015,000 1,633,255 618,255 
2,018,000 2,582,315 564,315 





—— —. 


ss 


1,002,277 

















10. 
ua 


Northampton 
Huntingdon 


Corer eee eeeeree 


POC ares eoesnrseees: 


Bedford 
Cambridge 


£2. 
13. 


Pema m meee ae enero reeeeeabens 
Pee Reem meee sere eeenenes 


Totals 


OOO o ee eerereneeaters 


Tv. EASTERN. 
PEOBER - oohccdeisctetvateteiead WE ish: 
Suffolk 


14. 
15. 
16. 


SOP e meee ee serrereresneeenees 


Coe et oeeeroeenecabaeuseessees 


eeaetereoooereeetece 


a7; 
ok 
LO. 
20. 
21. 


Tee e eee rate weer eaereeresaeeee 


TORO eee eee merererereeeanes 


Cornwall 
Somerset 


OOO e ee ease reas ererones 


POPE eee wares reearear 


Pee eeseseseaoaseoee 































































678,000 324,277 
747,000 1,028,120 281,120 
531,000 667,244 136,244 
1,956,000 2,697,641 741,641 
420,000 596,131 176,131 
580,000 720,200 140,200 ZAeCk 
623,000 719,788 96,788 15°6 
894,000 1,128,304 229,304 2i5°6 
293,600 354,537 61,537 Berg 
334,000 442,141 108,141 203 
572,000 978,998 406,998 
3,716,000 4,935,099 1,219,099 | 
1,172,000 1,597,135 425,135 
873,000 | 1,371,335 498,335 
1,164,000 | 1,939,626 7753626 
3,209,000 | 4,908,096 | 1,699,096 | 
1,019,000 | 1,161,656 142,656 
597,000 744,047 147,047 
1,438,000 1,780,976 342,976 
665,000 774,652 109,652 
1,575,000 | 1,852,522 277,522 
5,294,000 6,313,853 : 1,019,853 


a Decrease. 


cetacean diacritics baicnici aetna nee RC Lele E OCALA LET ETL IETS LALO LALLA ALTO ALL TIAL AON a OE 
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I.—Comparative Statement of the Annual Value of Real Property, other than 


Lands—Contd. 


SALERRO BRE TES RIS SECRETED SIO ESP TIT RD SSE SSSA STS SER SPE ETE SE STP SSS AT CTD, 





Real Property, minus Lands. Tnerease 



































































































































Annual Value in ’ 50 Sn 
Divisions and Union-Counties. 
1814-15. 1864-65. Increase. eae ae 
vi. WeEsT MIDLAND. £ £ £ 
22. Glouceatien § oieccudecuesmeansen 298,687 1,269,332 975,645 331°9 
2S.  eveLOU) 2. dicswwssanascsooraius sided 76,172 212,486 136,314 173°9 
BA. BALOD. j xrse cpm oss cacapeauoesnisvoates 214,975 548,122 233y4e5 154°9 
2D BuAeOT: « detastorascedsciosdvaste 286,475 2,810,004 2yk2 T9820 882°5 
ZG; WOrcesters § scecdecvtceccssavseruss 174,059 902,449 72,8,390 418°4 
DT Warwick J1 .qcccerternck: 383,880 | 2,109,656 | 1,725,776 449°5 
Thal avmsossisessenwer 1,429,248 | 7,852,049 | 6,422,801 449°5 
vir. NortH MIDLAND. 
DSi, LACICOSUOE 8S eccsssoaouvasvanatovas 99,330. 549,937 450,607 455°6 
DO MOGMIGAG, Sob, secissannwsvearteonaene 8,214 29,670 21,456 262°5 
Se ie eee 121,755 687,508 565,753 463°9 
BL. INGA TERT 6ssicosscthaeee--s0e5e 107,867 747,657 639,790 592°6 
Deer AD OMIT «iy sextraoeasbyeurdorawensvnactor 136,019 2,233,349 20975330 1541°9 
DGGE LB crawsccacationdes 473,185 4,248,121 3,774,936 798'1 
vit. NortH-WESTERN. 
Bon CHEMO. cds as stivianrtrsaienannts 263,984: 1,579,307 IgG ERQR8 498°1 
84 Lancaster......00ceors serene] PLj092 807 « | 11,659/228 9,966,371 625°6 
POCA tcccstasssnisereosi 1,856,841 18,188,535 | 11,281,694 607°6 
Tx. YORE, 
35. West Riding ........00 — 
BG oy MED ae yok ecco thaeoeetvehinse 996,986 7,924,120 6,927,134 694°8 
37 Nett. 740 icone ies 
x. NORTHERN. 
BO» ARAM cin. thsecavarcseeeianstees 230,217 2,135,180 1,904,963 828°3 
39. Northumberland... 312,794 1,075,018 462.2 2% 243°4: 
40, Cumberland... isassiseierosen 145,439 692,209 546,770 377°2 
41. Westmorland ........ contureaueae 24,327 111,518 87,191 362°5 
ie, ee VIIa 4,013,925 3,301,148 462°9 
XI. WELSH. 
42, Mowmouth «.iscreacesayeonmass 59,074 608,894: 549,820 932°2 
43. South Wales  ciccscsccsrccorsores 225,248 2,029,184: 1,803,936 801°8 
AACE, my AY Bituticeduacst 166,469 946,456 7793987 469°9 
Wotiads- svcrresverevageves 450,791 3,584,534 3,133,948 6949 
Totals of England and Wales| 17,235,375 | 84,937,646 4,902,271 392°8 
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I1.— Comparative Statement of the Annual Value of Lands Only—Contd. 








Lands Only. Increase 












































































































































Annual Value in Wee see 
Divisions and Union-Counties. 
1814-15. 1864-65. Increase. Lands Only. 
vi. West MipLanp. £ £ £ 
ZZ. GLOWCester ccirsccssersesevsavavens 1,026,000 1,290,056 264,086 |: 25°7 
Bd. TUOROEOR 0.5. .vesaxateeencasbouee 554,000 "50, 812 196,812 35°6 
N°: SA NC A) rE 870, 000 1,142,361 27 2.210% 31°3 
Oe MSO RMEOE EL — saya sscucivesa vb Va sGebaxcatte: 912,000 1 168, 802 2.5 3,802 27°8 
2G. Weoreeste se ta.25 iciciesancscnces 645,000 "854, 394 209,394 32°4: 
Ble Wan wack ~.5...ccsocorsidurenrertees 886,000 986,151 100,151 11°3 
Potalsrn cheese 4,893,000 6,189,576 I eeaesaT Ee 576 a 4, 
vit. NortH MIDLAND. 
ae VISCO COR oot casnsurutineere: 853,000 998,650 145,650 17-2 
BOWER oo aycaccesnctcavsenteeene 130,000 158,375 28,375 21°6 
Oo ROE os oss exs ondenpervs exons 1,970,000 2, 820, 542 850,542 43°2 
SL. NOUGAT «|... s.ccsieocsssveve 639,000 874, A411 235,411 36°7 
Bl, Cee ec dcnchnssscupecseweenness 747, 000 903,160 156,160 20°9 
MOORES ss dusci sence seseoees 4,339,000 5,755,138 oe 138 32°6 
vill. NortH- WESTERN. 
BS) OCB aed Mi coat tics hesits nedeats 851,000 1,112,561 261,561 30°7 
SA. VIAMERGLC Boe cocccsvocesesisscsescesses 1,546,000 1 713, 828 167,828 10°9 
BP CAS cs cedewrechciserss 2,397,000 2,826,389 ee 389 Pes 9 
1x. YorK. 
So. West Riding .....r0vcsser 
BOB ash egy em Laie 3,764,000 4,431,864 667,864. 17-7 
37. North ,, nmeati. 
x. NORTHERN. 
oe, WUT rac ydecaenneensagcesseeress 575,000 631,632 56,632 9°9 
39. Northumberland................ £,056,000i. 9) 1977, 2 48,756a 75a 
BE CCU CRAIG, 5555 doe sv vtigadacncegose 592, 000 716,476 124,476 20°9 
Al. Westmorland J2.....ccdecese.. 275, 000 303,240 28,240 10°2 
Potala, ...deeueasd 2,498,000 2,628,592 = 130 Ge 130592 nee ee 2 
x1. WELSH. 
42, WeomtnOutn 4 jccciiectenssiies 2.4.4,000 334,379 90,379 36°9 
AS. South WVales, © inc.nciscvviese.. 1,060,000 1,490,031 430,031 40°6 
Bde Wortliees:, enc. tste dees. 872, 000 1,310,880 438,880 50°3 
is 2,176,000 | 3,135,290 959,290 AAs] 
Totals of England and Wales| 36, 260, 000 | 46,408,853 | 10,143,853 27°9 


a Gis ak Gey ie aaa Ee eC” ect ae 
eer ET NEE AS I TENE EE ILE LTTE EEE LE DELL ODN DLE ELE LV LEE ELI ALLELE OTD 
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II1l.—Gross Annual Value of Property in England and Wales, Assessed 
under ScHEDULE A of the Income Tax Acts; also the Gross Assessments 
of Property and Profits under ScurpuLte D but formerly Charged 
under SCHEDULE A. 


Year ended 5th April, 1868. 














£ £ 

Lands (including tithe rent charge)...........0 rN Be Seas 
Mesnigages Saini oon ane 68,012,873 
Pithes not commuted - «sutra. ts.saoegeuee mene 55,511 
LATIONS «my Rasesunecsnctess Re Re coed x 162,172 
PAMOR, -scdtbgup Ah Ranencind.c Ae sieec teers 158,660 
Other profits from lands wii/wiiiNs...ncesntens 239,919 

116,341,387 
RALLY e Gd ke hacscevshes sed Pee adealo eo csder tae 15,980,150 
Quarries ...,.... Rsavbicapeeee haus er cies Cae aes D REQ,072 
pT Sane ode eee Melia Siti Sain 8,103,525 
TD RVEGRID: “yey sons ieacssceneaos aueeae eed 1,459,809 
OUT TS) 3c an Rey | Creatine remee Mase. 36,621 
atid : Kips ails. sccae sc Meee ents st eee 418,605 
pas workey 6125; cee a ee, tote cts 1,771,954 
Other property and proite®s......ciscs.-icacnsssecsen 3,427,655 

——— 29,057,991 

UEP eEL. stad cttiaa terseubeeatrea es Seaiee eee 145,399,378 





* “Other property and profits,” includes 1,526,790/. dividends on foreign 
securities (not Government securities), and which are paid in the city of London 


only. This head of assessment (foreign securities) has never before appeared 
under Schedule A. 


IV.—The Real Property which in Absolute Amount shows the largest 
Augmentation of Assessment between 1867-68 and 1864-65, comes under 
the six following Heads— 











England and Wales. 1864-65. 1867-68. wos 
Three Years. 
, £ £ £ 

Pans cd. RAAikieiss sae 46,403,000 47,711,000 1,308,000 
TEBRPOGOR ci, cntcenns voxvorcnaeton dail 59,286,000 68,013,000 8,727,000 
AWRY S | —rirmonne Races 13,882,000 15,980,000 2,098,c00 
hi Ae A Pere = Ce 4,277,000 5,104,000 827,000 
GEBWOTESE GF. cccscisccssote eee 1,618,000 1,772,000 154,000 
TOMA ORKS, ....Uecscsnasersvaseondoen iia 1,248,000 1,460,000 212,000 


Note. — The aggregate increase of assessment under these heads was 
13,326,0000. or 10°5 per cent. 
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I.—On the Method of Teaching Physical Science in Schools. 


Tus very interesting and practical paper by the Rev. W. Tuckweil, 
M.A., late Fellow of New College, Head Master of the Taunton College 
School, was read before Section F of the British Association, at the recent 
meeting in Exeter :-— 


The theoretical claims of Physical Science to a fair place in the course of school 
work have been abundantly vindicated ; and are, I suppose, established. But the 
method and details of its teaching, the books and apparatus which it requires, and 
the amount of time which must be given to it, are points which can be decided only 
by experiment, and have not yet been decided at all. I cannot premise too distinctly 
that the aim of this paper is practical. Of the necessity for teaching physical 
science to their boys, many schoolmasters are convinced ; as regards the machinery 
by which it is to be taught, they mostly confess their ignorance and cry aloud for 
guidance. In my own school it has been taught systematically for the last five 
years, and I offer the fruit of this experience, very humbly, to all who are interested 
in education. 


Leading Topies. 
The subjects to be taught—the time to be spent on them—the books and 


apparatus necessary—and the mode of cbtaining qualified teachers, are the points 
on which information seems to be required. I will take them in order. 


Subjects to be Taught. 


The subjects which naturally suggest themselves as essential are experimental 
mechanics, chemistry, and physiology. But it has been lately urged by high 
authority, familiar to the members of this Association, that between chemistry and 
physiology systematic botany should be interposed, both because of the charm and 
interest this science lends to daily life, and from its cultivating in a peculiar 
manner the habit of observation, and illustrating a class of patural objects which 
are touched indirectly or not at all by the other sciences named. Whether all these 
four subjects can be taught depends upon the period to which school education is 
protracted; but at any rate let these, and none but these, employ the hours specially 
assigned to science in the weekly scheme of work. For less direct instruction in 
other branches of svience abundant opportunity will remain. The geographical 
lectures, if properly treated, will include the composition of the earth’s crust, with 
the classification and distribution of its inhabitants, both animal and vegetable, 
both extinct and recent. The laws of light and heat will be taught as prefatory 
to chemistry. Electricity attracts boys so readily that with a little help they will 
make great progress in it themselves. The possession of meteorological instruments, 
whose records are regularly taken and their computations worked by the boys, will 
almost insensibly teach them the principles of atmospheric phenomena, and will 
enable them to enliven their walks in a hilly country by barometric or hypsometric 
measurements; while such books as Airy’s Popular Astronomy, Maury’s Physical 
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Geography of the Sea, and Herschel’s Meteorology, may be given as special 
matter for annual scientific prizes. The mathematical master whose best boys are 
well advanced will not be satisfied till he has obtained a transit instrument and a 
mural circle. And the wise teacher, living in the country, will not disdain to 
encourage in all his pupils a love of natural history. He will know that it is not 
only ancillary to severer scientific study, but in itself a priceless and inexhaustible 
resource. By country walks, by well-chosen holiday tasks, by frequent exhibitions 
of the microscope, he will add to the intellectual stock of his boys while he builds 
up safeguards to their moral purity. Indeed, even without such encouragement, 
boys who are trained thoroughly in certain sciences will of their own accord seek 
to become familiar with other and collateral ones. Cases multiply in my own 
experience where pupils of a chemistry class have voluntarily taken up electricity, 
pupils of a geography class mineralogy, pupils of a physiological class microscopy. 
And I need hardly say that boys make nothing their own so entirely as that which 
they select themselves. 


Time. 


The time to be given to science should not be less than three hours a week. At 
this rate two years may be given to mechanics, two years to chemistry, one year to 
botany; while the rest, if any remain, will be free for physiology. We need not be 
afraid of beginning early. A boy of eleven years old, fresh from an intelligent 
home, where his love of observation has been fostered and his inquiries have been 
carefully answered, is far more fit to appreciate the study of natural laws than a 
much older boy, round whose intellect at an old-fashioned school the shades of the 
prison-house have steadily begun to close. Most schools are now divided into lower, 
middle, and upper. I would commence the study of mechanics with the junior 
class in the middle school. 


Mechanics—Two Years. 


For the first year the teaching may be vivd voce, with easy problems and 
abundant experiment; care being taken that each week’s teaching shall be repro- 
duced on paper, and great attention being paid to careful drawing. In the second 
year the teaching will be more minute and more extended, and a good book will be 
mastered: the class is by this time fit to pass creditably the Oxford local examina- 
tion for juniors, and has done with mechanics for the present. 


Chemistry—Two Years. 


The third and fourth years will be given to inorganic chemistry. Of these the 
third year will include only lectures in the class room; a text book being used, and 
experiments being shown by the master, but no laboratory work being done by the 
boys. The fourth year’s teaching will be given entirely in the laboratory, each boy 
manipulating with his own instruments at his own table. At the end of this year 
the class will be qualified for the chemistry examination in the London University 
matriculation. 


Botany—One Year. 


The fifth year is due to botany. Ifa good manual is employed, if each pupil 
works for himself with knife and lens, if Henslow’s Schedules or modifications 
of them are regularly filled up; above all, if plates are not made to do the duty of 
living plants, the class will at the year’s end thoroughly understand the principles 
of botanical classification, will know the characteristics of at least the British orders, 
and will be able, with the help of Bentham or Babington, to make out almost any 
British flower. The boys who have completed this course will now be from 16 to 
17 years old. Some of them will be leaving school: those who stay will give the 
rest of their time to physiology. 


Physiology. 


They will begin with human and pass to comparative physiology, using in the 
first Professor Huxley’s little book ; dependent for the second, of which no school 
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manual exists, upon the skill and method of their teacher. But whether at the 
earlier or the later age, they will pass into the world immeasurably superior to their 
contemporaries who know not science ; with doors of knowledge opened which can 
never again be closed ; with a fund of mental resource which can never be exhausted; 
with minds in which are cultivated, as nothing else can cultivate them, the priceless 
habits of observation, of reasoning on external phenomena, of classification, arrange. 
ment, method, judgment. 


Apparatus and Books. 


The subject of books and apparatus, involving as it does the question of expense, 
is of the highest practical importance. Apparatus need not cost much; but it may, 
and in some places it should, cost a great deal. While poor and struggling schools 
may begin cheaply and proceed gradually, institutions which can spend money 
freely on racket courts and gymnasiums, ought not to grudge it on museums and 
botanic gardens. 


Mechanics. 


In my own school, we have taught mechanics efficiently, that is to say, we have 
passed our classes for the last three years in the Oxford local examinations ; with a 
good air-pump, a set of pulleys, models of the force-pump and the common pump, 
and with a diligent use during the second year of Newth’s Mechanical Philosophy. 
But we lose no opportunities of making boys practically acquainted with machinery, 
from the crane or the watermill of our daily walks, to the steam-engine and the 
spinning jeunies of the distant manufactory. He who has not examined machines 
at work, will never understand them clearly or describe them accurately. 


Chemstry. 


For teaching chemistry a laboratory is absolutely essential: no matter how 
rough a room, so that it be well ventilated, have gas and water laid on, and will 
hold from sixteen to twenty boys. ‘The model which I exhibit, is on the scale of 
2 inches to a foot, and represents a table 10 feet long and 3 feet wide; it has 
shelves and compartments for eight boys, with ample space for the master. A table 
of these dimensions can be made by a carpenter for 4/.; it can of course be inde- 
finitely extended at the rate of about 8s. to every fresh compartment. The text- 
book may be Roscoe’s or Williamson’s, and it is absolutely necessary that a large 
black board should be readily accessible to the master. The general laboratory 
stock, including a stove, a still, and a pneumatic trough, with the necessary jars, 
tripods, retorts, and crucibles, will cost less than 12/. Hach pair of pupils will 
possess between them a set of test tubes, a wash bottle, a spirit lamp, a waste 
bason beneath the table, and twenty-four bottles of fest solutions ; while each boy 
has his own blowpipe, tripod, pestle and mortar, and three beakers. These will cost 
every pupil from 7s. to 8s.; he will receive the value of his stock from his successor 
when he quits the class, replacing breakage at his own cost. 


Botany. 


The botanical text book is Oliver’s Hlementary Botany: but the teacher will 
find valuable assistance in Le Maout’s Lecons Hlementaires, de Botanique. An 
excellent modification of Professor Henslow’s Schedule is printed by Mr. Babington 
for the use of his Cambridge pupils, and Lindley’s Descriptive Botany, price 1s., 
should be freely used. Every boy must have a small deal board, a lens, and a sharp 
knife. This microscope, including a lens, fixed or moveable, a black glass stage, 
two needles, and a forceps, is made by Mr. Highley, of Green Street, Leicester 
Square, for 6s. The flower trays, of which I show a specimen, should be kept 
constantly in use; their cost is 1s. 6d. per tray, and the glasses cost 6s. per gross. 
Fitch’s Diagrams, designed for the Committee of Council on Education, at the 
price of 22. 9s., are a valuable help to lectures; and for schools which have large 
purses or liberal friends, Dr. Auzoux’s models of plants and plant organs, ranging 
in price from 20 frs. to 100 frs., and ten times the size of life, form a luxurious 
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assistance to beginners, which only those who have worn out their eyesight over a 
composite floret or the glumes of a grass can appreciate. 


Physiology. 


The same admirable modellist, whose catalogue I hold in my hand, provides 
every organ necessary for the study of physiology, and his prices ought not to be 
beyond the reach of any prosperous school. In any case a skeleton will be neces- 
sary, costing about 5/., and if the Committee of Council were to authorise the 
reproduction of such typical physiological cabinets, as from the skilful hands of 
Mr. C. Robertson, of the Oxford Museum, drew admirers in the Exhibition of 1862, 
they would find immediate purchasers in many of our schools. At present teachers 
want, skill or leisure to make their own preparations, and they cannot buy them. 


Meteorology and Astronomy. 


A good set of meteorological instruments, including a standard barometer, costs 
from 152. to 20/.; but these, with astronomical apparatus, are a costly luxury, and 
may be left out of the list of indispensable necessities. 


Museums. 


I cannot think that any school, professing to teach science systematically, will 
be long without a typical museum. As work proceeds, specimens of all kinds, some 
purchased for demonstration, others given by friends, or collected by the boys, must 
gather and increase, till the class room shelves and cupboards are choked, and a 
special room must be devoted to them. Here will be arranged in one place rocks 
and fossils, in another trays of minerals, in another zoological specimens, in a fourth 
physiological preparations. The driest corner will be given to the herbarium; a 
small scientific library of reference will add to the promise of the future. Every- 
thing not typical will be rigorously excluded; every case will be so carefully 
arranged and so plainly labelled as to tell the history of its contents to the eye of 
the least instructed observer. And it will be hard if a corner of the playground 
cannot be laid out as a botanic garden. 


Botanie Garden. 


In the crowded school premises at ‘Taunton, which we are happily about to 
leave, I have found room for nearly four hundred plants ; and at our new school we 
shall riot in ten acres of ground, with pond for water plants and sheltered rockery 
for ferns. 


Teaching Power. 


It remains only to examine the mode of obtaining teaching power; a point which 
presses heavily on many head masters who have themselves no knowledge of science. 
That all head masters should have such knowledge is a fact which, if science is to 
be taught at all, trustees and governing bodies must come to recognise before long ; 
and meanwhile every school which teaches science thoroughly, is training skilled 
teachers for a not distant generation. Schools which can give their scientific 
master so high a salary as to command a London B. Science, or a first-class man 
from the older universities, will find no more difficulty than the choice of all masters 
involves: it is sometimes possible by combining mathematics with physical science 
to tempt a superior man by a sufficient income; and at the worst the ordinary 
Pass B.A. of the London University should make a fairly efficient teacher. But one 
point has struck me forcibly in my own experience: namely, the unexpected value of 
general culture in teaching special subjects. The man who knows science admirably 
but knows nothing else prepares boys well for an examination, but his teaching does 
not stick. The man of wider culture and refinement brings fewer pupils up to a 
given mark within a given time: but that which he has taught remains with them : 
they never forget or fall back. JI am not sure that I understand the phenomenon, 
but I have noted it repeatedly, 
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Results of Teaching Science. 


I cannot close this paper without one word as to the educational results which 
my own experience has revealed to me. The system brings about this consequence 
first of all, that it leaves no dunces in the school. In a purely classical school, for 
every brilliant scholar there are probably two who make indifferent progress, and 
one who makes no progress at all: and thus a certain proportion of the school, 
habitually disheartened, loses the greatest boon which a school can give, namely, the 
habit and the ambition of intellectual improvement. By giving importance to 
physical and abstract science, the balance is at once reduced: every boy progresses 
in his own subject, some progress in all: no one thinks learning hateful. Secondly, 
the teaching of science makes school work pleasant. The boys’ evident enjoyment 
of these lessons rouse the emulation of other masters. It is discovered that the 
teaching of languages may become as interesting as the teaching of science ; the 
maxim of Socrates is realised, that no real instruction can be bestowed on pupils, 
“apd Tod py dpéoKovtos,” “by a teacher who does not give them pleasure !” 
Lastly, the effect on the boy’s own development is beyond all dispute. It kindles 
some minds which nothing else could reach at all. It awakes in all minds faculties 
which would otherwise have continued dormant. It changes, to an extent which 
we cannot overestimate, the whole face and character of school life, both to the 
learners and the teachers. It establishes, as matter of experience, what has long 
been urged in theory, that the widest culture is the noblest culture ; that univer- 
sality and thoroughness may go together ; that the system which confines itself to 
a single branch of human knowledge does not gain, but loses incomparably, by its 
exclusiveness; that observation, imagination, and reasoning, may all be trained 
alike ; that the end and aim of the teacher’s life must be to teach many things and 
teach them well. 





I1—Reduction in Weight of Gold Corn. 


Tur subjoined article upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sug- 
gestion, is reprinted from the Zvmes:— 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, at the end of the Session, given the 
public a subject to think over between this time and the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment next year. ‘All I am anxious to do before we separate,’ he said on Friday 
night, is to give to honourable members and the country at large a subject for con- 
sideration.? In other words, Mr. Lowe has, like a schoolmaster, favoured his young 
friends with a holyday task to get up in the vacation. We hope they will under- 
take it, and, we dare say, the indefatigable persons who spend their autumn in the 
Economic Section of the British Association, the pursuit of social science and 
kindred pleasures, will have something to say about the matter ; but we fear the 
mass of politicians will return Mr. Lowe his problem just as they received it. He 
encourages us with the soothing declaration that it is very simple ; but it does not 
look so. The embarrassing word ‘ value ’—most absurd of economic terms—occurs 
much too often in his exposition, while ‘currency,’ ‘ seigniorage,’ ‘double standard,’ 
‘ balance of exchanges,’ and other well known occasions of despair chase one another 
through the columns devoted to the report of his speech. 

«“ The best way to make Mr. Lowe’s desires intelligible, is to plunge at once en 
medias ves. At present the brand-new sovereign is a piece of gold weighing 
123°274 grains, and if merchants take uncoined bullion to the Mint they receive 
back exactly the same weight of gold in exchange, but transformed from uncoined 
metal into sovereigns. These are the two facts from which to start. The Mint 
makes no charge for coining, and the weight of the sovereign is 123°274 grains, or, 
as it may be expressed otherwise, the Mint receives gold from those who bring it, 
and gratuitously returns the same weight of metal to them in stamped pieces, each 
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weighing 123'274 grains. Mr. Lowe proposes that in future the sovereign shall 
weigh 122'274 grains, or, perhaps more accurately, 122°25 grains; but that those 
who wish to have bullion coined into sovereigns shall be compelled to bring, as here- 
tofore, gold at the rate of 123°274 for each pound, the difference of a grain being 
retained by the Mint. Mr. Lowe thus desires to impose a mint-charge or 
seigniorage, to make it rather less than 1 per cent., and to levy it by reducing the 
weight of the sovereign, while maintaining the standard weight of the gold to be 
delivered at the Mint in exchange for sovereigns. What are the reasons for advo- 
cating such a change ? In the first place, it is alleged that all other nations enforce 
a seigniorage in coining. This of itself would not greatly affect our judgment, as 
the mere fact that we are singular in pursuing a special course would not materially 
shake our confidence in its wisdom; nay, if it turns out on inquiry that we have 
defied the example of the rest of the world for two hundred years, as we have done 
in this matter of minting, we are apt to think we must be right. But, secondly, if the 
sovereign only weighed 1224 grains, it would correspond almost exactly with the 
weight of 25 frs. in gold—that is to say, four sovereigns would be absolutely equal to 
five napoleons, and the Imperial Government is, moreover, prepared to issue at the 
Hétel des Monnaies pieces of gold, new lonis d’or, equivalent to 25 frs. The reduc- 
tion in the weight of the sovereign would thus make it and this new French coin 
interchangeable ; nay, the napoleon itself would be admissible in our currency as 
equal to 16s., and a great step in advance would have been made towards the 
establishment of an international coinage. We have not, however, yet stated the 
great argument Mr. Lowe relies upon as at least most influencing his own mind— 
that the change would produce an annual saving to the nation. We give away for 
nothing the labour of assaying, partitioning, and stamping the gold which the 
bullion merchants bring to the Mint. It will be readily seen that the cost of this 
labour might be exacted from those who wished to have gold coined without running 
the danger attendant on an excessive seigniorage. We doubt, however, whether 
1 per cent. is not a charge dangerously exceeding the actual outlay, as it cannot 
—and, indeed, it is allowed that it does not—cost a pound to coin a hundred 
sovereigns; but it may be said that, although it costs the Mint less than this, it 
would probably cost a private coiner more. In effect, the charge recommended by 
Mr. Lowe might probably be safely demanded, and the Exchequer would be relieved 
of the cost of coinage. This is not all. As we coin for nothing, we coin much 
more bullion than the necessities of commerce require. for while a man wishing to 
export bullion gets it coined simply as a certificate of weight and purity, another 
proportion—and, considering the subject, a large proportion—of our coinage is, for 
other reasons, melted down again almost as soon as it is coined. The standard 
weight of the sovereign is 123°274 grains, but the sovereign remains a legal tender 
as long as it is 122°5 grains in weight, and in spite of all the delicate machinery at 
the Mint, it is impossible to secure an exact equality in the weight of sovereigns 
when issued. It has been authoritatively declared that ‘there is reason to believe 
that large masses of new British sovereigns are occasionally treated so as to separate 
out the heavy pieces, and these are disposed of as bullion ; while the lighter pieces, 
which may still be all of legal weight, are preserved and put into circulation.’ 
Mr. Lowe told the House on Friday that this process of sifting and melting was 
formerly carried on next to the Mint, ‘so that the two establishments were side by 
side, one coining money the other melting it down;’ but the prejudices of insular 
legislation have driven the manufactory to Brussels. A last reason for imposing a 
seigniorage is, that ever since the outcry against light sovereigns—now more than a 
quarter of a century since—we have taken no pains to insure the full weight of our 
coin, and it has fallen terribly below the standard. Mr. Jevons, who read an 
elaborate paper on the subject before the Statistical Society last November, and to 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Friday acknowledged himself indebted 
for calling his attention to it, has shown that about 31 per cent. of the current 
coinage consists of light money, the proportion varying from 22 per cent. at Man- 
hester, to 44 per cent. in the eastern and west midland counties. The cost 
of recoining the currency as it now exists, due to the deficiency of weight of 
sovereigns to be withdrawn, is estimated at 300,000l., irrespective of the expenses 
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of the Mint, which will amount to more than 40,o00/. The seigniorage Mr. Lowe 
proposes would reduce the amount of money coined in future, pay the working 
expenses of the Mint, and provide for the replacement of light coin from time to 
time ; and this last object Mr. Lowe would secure by demonetising coins more than 
eighteen years old, the age it is calculated a coin with proper wear will remain of 
good weight. 

“It rarely happens that all the reasons are on one side, and there are argu- 
ments against the imposition of a seigniorage in the way suggested by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which induced the International Monetary Commission to 
reject the proposal. Whatisa pound? The answer has hitherto been—a piece of 
gold weighing 123°274 grains, and upon this footing contracts have been based. 
Mr. Lowe recommends that it shall weigh only 122°274 grains in future, and it is 
argued that the adoption of the proposal would diminish the obligations of debtors 
and detract from the lawful claims of creditors by 1 per cent. Mr. Lowe denies 
this conclusion. His reasoning is somewhat refined, and his conclusion, that a gain 
may be secured to the State without a loss to anybody is so paradoxical that the 
argument deserves the title of a financial puzzle much more than the simple devices 
which have been so named. The way in which we understand the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, following Adam Smith, to put the case, is this—that, although a 
sovereign will weigh but 122°274 grains, no person can buy one except by giving 
123°274 grains of gold to the Mint for it, and the cost of the production of the 
sovereign remains, therefore, unchanged, although its weight is diminished. Hence 
we may deduce, if we confine our attention to the United Kingdom, that the 
sovereign will maintain an undiminished value in exchange. But how can this 
reasoning be applied when we remember the existence of other nations? The 
sovereign is abroad 123°274 grains of gold of certified quality, and its value is 
measured by reference to the demand for pure bullion. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Jevons suggest a reply. The change in the weight of the 
sovereign will make it a coin in France as much as in England, and, as has been 
pointed out, lays the basis of a universal currency, so that if the reasoning be 
admitted to be sound which declared that the sovereign would maintain its full 
value if the United Kingdom alone were to be regarded, it must be admitted to be 
universally sound, for by United Kingdom is simply meant the sphere of circulation 
of the sovereign asacoin. The result is anomalous, and we might, perhaps with 
advantage, leave it in this condition to excite the speculative faculties of the 
country ; but it may nevertheless be as well to suggest a consideration which seems 
to have been omitted. The grain of gold which would be reserved by the Mint out 
of the 123°274 bought for a sovereign would not be lost, but would in due course 
be coined by the Mint itself for the remuneration of the Exchequer, so that the 
number of sovereigns poured upon the world would be increased reciprocally as the 
weight of each diminishes. The purchasing power of each sovereign would be 
diminished precisely as the number added to the circulation would be increased— 
that is, precisely as the weight of each would be diminished. ‘This reasoning 
appears to turn the flank of Mr. Jevons and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
without following steps any one can trace for himself, it would lead to this result— 
that the future gain to the Exchequer would be felt by the loss of purchasing 
power of the product of the Australian and Californian digger, and in the process 
there would occur that benefit to the debtor and loss to the creditor which has been 
deprecated. We do not, however, press this as an invincible obstacle to the pro- 
posal ; on the contrary, we hold it is right that the Australian digger should be 
called upon to pay for the labour hitherto gratuitously added to the commodity he 
produces, and the derangement of ths relations of debtor and creditor may possibly, 
as Mr. Jevons suggests, be adjusted as easily as a derangement due to an increase 
of income tax; but it is a necessary addition to the complexity of the problem 
Mr. Lowe has sent forth for autumnal reflection, and we send it forth to fructify in 
the minds of those who care to understand it.” 
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IIL.—Railway Casualties im 1868. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette :-— 


“The complete official tale of casualties to human life and limb on all the 
railways of the United Kingdom during the twelve months ended with December 
last is 212 killed and 600 injured. But among the killed 3 suicides are counted, 
for which the railways cannot be deemed responsible—unless, indeed, the 8 unfor- 
tunates were shareholders. Making this deduction we have 204 deaths. ‘This, 
however is under the mark, but how much under, the return of the Board of Trade 
offers no means of estimating; it tells us only that the statement of ‘accidents to 
servants of companies or of contractors cannot be looked upon as complete, as 
many railway companies (not being required by law) do not report to the Board of 
Trade every accident which may have occurred to this class of persons.’ Nearly all 
the recorded injuries and about two-thirds of the recorded deaths fall under, with 
reference to the sufferers, two broad and opposite categories—(q@) accidents from 
causes over which the sufferers had no control; and (0) accidents from causes 
originating in the misconduct or carelessness of the sufferers. ‘The other deaths, 
about one-third of the whole, are classed without specific regard to these conditions. 

“Taken synoptically, the results of all the reported casualties may be thus 
tabulated :— 


Reported Accidents on the Railways of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Year 1868. : 
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Grand, totab-., wvssiaceesqceteeentes 212 | 600 795 


Of the year’s aggregate of casualties (deaths and injuries) three-fourths were 
unavoidable as far as the sufferers themselves were concerned. Only one-eighth 
(86 deaths and 24 injuries) is ascribed to what may be termed causes controllable 
by the sufferers. More trespassers, it will be seen, were killed than passengers 
classed under ‘causes beyond the control of the sufferers ;? indeed, fully 20 per 
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cent. of the deaths arose from trespassing on the permanent way. ‘ Trespasser run 
over and killed’ constantly catches the eye as it runs down the list of accidents. 
Level crossings, which in the early days of railroads were not sanctioned by 
Parliament, are very fatal in their consequences, especially to children. Such 
records as the following are constantly recurring :—‘ A little girl struck by a train 
and killed at an occupation level crossing at Cefn station.’ ‘Child three years old 
run over and killed whilst playing on the line near Hendrefooyan.’ ‘A child run 
over at an occupation level crossing between Twickenham and Teddington stations.’ 
This child was not killed on the spot—only had one leg cut off. ‘Boy run over 
and killed at a foot level crossing near Twickenham.’ ‘A little girl run over and 
killed at a public carriage road level crossing near Brockenhurst station.’ 

“ The next victim, we suppose, from the wording of the report, will be classed 
with the ‘trespassers.’ The accident occurred on the South Eastern line. ‘ Child 
run over and killed whilst trespassing (playing on the line) at a level crossing near 
Cuxton station.’ ; 

“ The extracts just given relate to English or Welsh lines. No similar casual- 
ties to children are reported from Scotland, but from Ireland there is one—‘a child 
six years old run over and killed at a private level crossing between Monaghan and 
Glasslough.’ The price in human life, to save railway companies the cost of con- 
tinuing the ordinary highways by means of bridges over their lines, was this year 
14 men, women, and children slaughtered on the spot. Of the passengers who lost 
their lives last year by ‘train accidents,’ 31 perished by the horrible Abergele 
catastrophe. Notwithstanding a considerable variation as between 1867 and 1868 
in the mortality of the three sections into which our synopsis is divided, it is 
curious, on leaving out the suicides, to find how close the totals approximate— 
203 deaths in the earlier and 204 deaths in the latter year. 

«“ Naturally, the public is most concerned to ascertain the circumstances of train 
accidents—casualties to the trains when in actual transit. ‘To passenger and to 
goods trains 101 separate accidents are returned for the year; 43 were collisions, 
causing 37 deaths of passengers and more or less injuring 382 others. ‘Trains 
getting off the rails killed 2 and injured 27 passengers. What is the chance of 
death or of injury to passengers from train accidents ? The mean annual number 
of passengers using the railroads of the United Kingdom during the three years 
ended with 1867 was 271,390,000; the mean annual deaths, 344, or one death to 
about every 8,000,000 passengers; the mean annual number of injured was 761, 
or one to every 356,000 passengers who started. Train accidents are not inclusive 
of those deaths which happen to passengers from too tardily entering or too hastily 
leaving a carriage in motion-—causes fatal to no less than twelve persons during the 
year. ‘This is the recorded number, but in reality it must be very much higher. 

“Train accidents are summarised in the official paper under some twenty 
different heads, according to the circumstances under which each casualty happened ; 
but no discrimination is made between ordinary and extraordinary trains—yet 
surely this is a distinction to be kept in view when railway chances are to be 
estimated. Some years ago, Dr. Lardner laid it down as a rule for the guidance of 
travellers that ‘ special trains, excursion trains, and all other exceptional trains on 
railways are to be avoided, being more unsafe than the ordinary and regular trains.’ 
It is quite within the power and ought to be within the province of the Board of 
Trade to let the public know whether more recent facts weaken or strengthen the 
warning which Lardner gave fourteen or fifteen years since.” 


IV.—Lmigration, 1868, and Previous Years. 


From the Canadian News of the 5th August last :— 


«The twenty-ninth general report of the Emigration Commissioners for the 
year ending 30th April, 1869, has just been issued, showing the progress of 
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emigration from 1815 to the end of 1868, the number and description of emigrants 
in 1868, and the ports from which and to which they sailed. The result is that 
while the average emigration during the fifty-four years from 1815 to 1868 
inclusive has been 120,345 a-year, and during the ten years ending with 1868 
170,150 a-year, the emigration in 1868 was 196,325. The emigration in 1867 
having been 195,953, the increase during the year was only 372. 

“ But the following table will show that since 1863 the real emigration from 
the United Kingdom has been rapidly falling off, and that its apparent magnitude 
has been kept up by the great increase in the number of foreigners who now 
emigrate through the United Kingdom. The numbers have been :— 


Limigration, 1863-68. 
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Year. English. Scotch. Trish. Foreigners. Distinpeistea Total. 
TSGS ceeos 61,2438 15,230 116,391 7,833 23,061 223,758 
Zt BAL 56,618 15,035 115,428 16,942 4,877 208,900 
"GO icacds 61,345 12,870 100,676 28,619 6,291 209,801 
h eo) OPER 58,856 12,307 98,890 26,691 8,138 204,882 
‘Cras 55,494 12,866 88,622 31,193 7,778 195,953 
MDa tet 58,268 14,954: 64,965 | 51,956 6,182 196,325 





« It will be seen that the foreigners, who in 1863 formed only 3 per cent. of 
the whole emigration, amounted in 1868 to more than 26 per cent. These 
foreigners consist principally of Germans, Swedes, Danes, &c., who are brought 
from German and Dutch ports to Hull, and thence carried by railroad to Liver- 
pool, where they embark for the St. Lawrence or New York. Their general desti- 
nation is the Western States of the Union, where they have formed populous settle- 
ments. During the past two years they have been healthy, but it was among 
them that the cholera troke out in 1866, and they were the principal victims of it 
both at Liverpool and at sea. 

** Another striking feature in the emigration is the large decrease, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, in the number of Jrish emigrants. Excluding foreign 
emigrants and those whose origin is not stated, the result during the last six years 
is as follows :— 
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LSE Sic jesia. es 192,864 116,391 60°34. 
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Joe pee Sep 174,891 100,676 Lube 
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FOU ti suenntees 156,982 88,622 56°45 
PGS aaneteacie 138,187 64,965 47°02, 





“ As the remittances from America, both in the shape of prepaid passages and 
money, amounted in 1868 to 530,564/., or nearly as much as in 1867, and much 
more than in the preceding six years, it may be taken for granted that the decrease 
in the number of emigrants did not arise from want of means to pay passages. It 
more probably arose from the gradual improvement in the condition of the people, 
which the large emigration of previous years could scarcely fail to effect. Of the 
whole number of emigrants 155,532, or 79°22 per cent., and of the Irish 57,662, or 
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883 per cent., went to the United States. This is a rather smaller proportion than 
in 1867, but larger than in 1866 and preceding years. The Irish who proceeded 
to other places than the United States were 7,303. Of these, 3,692 went to 
British North America of whom a portion would no doubt eventually find their 
way to the States. The whole number of emigrants to the United States and 
British North America amounted to 176,594—of whom 164,513, or 93°16 per 
cent., went in steam vessels, and only 12,081 in sailing ships. The proportion of 
the emigrants to America who go in steamers has increased every year—in 1863 it 
was 45 per cent., but it has gradually increased to 93 per cent. in 1868. The 
comparative shortness of the voyage and the better accommodation in these vessels 
give them an undeniable advantage as compared with sailing vessels; but as the 
price of passage is from 30 to 50 per cent. more than in sailing vessels, the general 
resort to them shows that the emigrants are not in extreme poverty. The remit- 
tances from America, before referred to, prevent that. The total remittances, it 
will be seen, in the twenty-one years from 1848 to 1868 inclusive, amounts to 
14,967,568/., but the commissioners repeat that this return is unavoidably imper- 
fect, and that the sums actually sent home are probably much larger. 

“The emigration to Australia and New Zealand comprised 12,809 persons, 
being 1,657 less than in 1867, and the smallest emigration since 1847. The aver- 
age emigration of the twenty years between 1848 and 1867 inclusive was 40,717 ; 
the greatest number being in 1852, when no less then 87,881 emigrants proceeded 
to those colonies ; the smallest in 1867, when the number was only 14,466. Of 
the emigrants of 1852 and the succeeding years, a large portion were selected and 
sent out by the commissioners. 

«The number of persons who left this country during the year 1868 for the 
Dominion of Canada, was 21,024, of whom 20,810 went to the St. Lawrence, 
191 to New Brunswick, and 23 to Nova Scotia. Small as this number appears, 
compared with the number that go to the United States, it is larger than the 
emigration of any year since 1854. The emigration to British North America, 
during the thirteen years from 1855 to 1867 inclusive has on an average been only 
13,963 a-year, while the average of the emigration to the United States during the 
same period has been 109,964 a-year. A certain number no doubt find their way 
to Canada from the United States, but it has been generally calculated that at least 
as many find their way to the States from Canada. This is especially the case with 
Swedish and Norwegian emigrants, who in former years have proceeded in con- 
siderable numbers to the St. Lawrence on their way to the Western States of the 
Union.” 


V.—The English and the French Post Offices. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette:— 


“ Just at present, when an important postal reform is under the consideration 
of the authorities at St. Martin’s le Grand, it may be interesting to compare the 
leading characteristics of the French and English post offices. In both countries 
an annual report of the actual position of the post office is drawn up and published 
by its chiefs. At the very outset we are struck by a radical difference in the con- 
ception of the duties of a post office in the two countries. With us the necessity 
of making it a source of revenue is paramount. But our French neighbours (and 
in this they again are outdone by the Belgians) hold that their first duty is to 
convey letters as cheaply and as quickly as their means allow. In France, as a 
matter of fact as well as of principle, every letter is delivered by an agent of the 
administration to the person to whom it is addressed. No villages are thought 
too insignificant to require their regular delivery, no cottage is too remote to receive 
its daily (if necessary) visit from the postman. In England, and more especially 
in Wales and Scotland, the case, as we know, is quite the reverse. It does not pay 
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the post office to send occasional letters to every village, or regular letters to each 
out-of-the-way country house, and the result is that they have to be fetched at the 
receiver’s expense. It has been the object of the French Government to reduce 
from time to time its rates of postage, especially for the interior of the empire ; 
and its efforts have, as might be naturally expected, met with an appreciative 
response on the part of the public. A comparison between the net results of the 
English and French post offices will show that in both countries under different 
systems the results arrived at are in a great degree similar. The cost of the 
carriage of mails by sea as well as land is included in both cases, and a reference to 
the second table, where these charges are separately stated, will show how greatly 
the large subventions given by the French Government to their mail-packet com- 
panies have reduced the net profits of their post office. 


Total Receipts and Hxpenses of Post Office. 





Receipts. Expenses. Net Revenue. 
a. Great Britaim— £ £ £ 
PIO. .2h ee 4,423,608 2,941,086 1,482,522 
HG SEA ccs 4,599,667 3,201,681 1,397,986 
"GH BURA 4,668,214: 3,246,850 1,421,364 
6. France— 
>) 61s eae a eee 8 3,149,088 2,321,500 827,588 
AGGIE. sascrigosuahevngs 3,274,141 2,480,975 493,166 
ON icles susp: Gio @ 3,459,534 2,488,556 970,978 





“Tn comparing these figures it should be borne in mind that whilst in this 
country more than 120,ooo/. per annum, received by the Inland Revenue on 
account of impressed newspaper stamps, appears under the head of postal revenue, 
the French post office has to deliver gratis to each subscriber three newspapers, 
viz.:—Le Bulletin des Lois, Le Moniteur des Communes, and Le Bulletin des 
Arréts de la Cour de Cassation, and whilst the whole of the receipts for insurance, 
&e., of letters is in England carried to the post office account, the droit de timbre 
—rising from 20,000/. in 1866 to 24,ooo0l. in 1868—is in France credited in the 
budget of Administration de l Enregistrement et des Domaines. 

“ But to return to the cost of the packet services of the two countries. The 
amounts are :— 





England. France. 

£ £ 
TSED eaiisteaney ateas 825,185 813,400 
“OG? cccterdeavnseranes 845,365 949,504 
O28 Lo QRWhioa 809,609 954,188 





* Not long since this country carried all the ocean-going mails of Europe, but 
of late years, and especially since 1864, the French have discovered the advantages 
of competition, whilst Germany and Beigium have not been slow in following up 
the lead set by France ; so that we are now in fair way to see at least the con- 
tinental ocean service wholly in our neighbours’ hands. 

“* By the preceding tables it will be seen that the post office is as sensitive to 
the convulsions of trade as any other branch of the revenue, but this reaction is 
not apparent when we come to look at the actual numbers of letters, &ec., passing 
through the post, and in both countries the results of the crisis are shown in the 
increased expenditure thrown upon the departments in the year 1866. If we 
attempt to measure the intellectual activity or commercial enterprise of a country 
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by the amount of correspondence carried on by its inhabitants, we shall find enough 
in the post office statistics to strengthen us in our preconceived notions. Any one 
acquainted, however slightly, with the habits of either Frenchmen or Englishmen, 
would have little hesitation in crediting the latter with the largest number of 
letters written and received ; but no one who did not know the keen interest which 
Frenchmen take in their newspapers would guess that three times as many of these 
latter pass through the post in France as in England. Of course the number of 
newspapers passing through the post office is no exact criterion of their circulation 
throughout the country, and although France can point to no ubiquitous newsagents 
like Messrs. Smith, yet they are not without imitators. And Lord Hartington’s 
implied argument that England was the only country where a threepenny or a 
penny newspaper was to be purchased at a railway station at its published price 
was altogether beside the mark, and calculated to mislead. 


Circulation of Letters, &c. 


A ESE SEE TE I SE ETE LB PT TET LSE EE SE EE 


1865. 1866. 1867. 

United Kingdom— 

Total letters delivered ........ 720,467,007 480,000,000 774,831,000 

Books, newspapers, &ce. ........| 98,538,882 101,784,185 102,273,301 

Registered letters ......ss00 1,800,982 1,955,041 1,964,980 

LOUUYINOC Me © asd 8, scsi tscessnsavs — 336025995 3,618,888 
France— 

Total letters delivered ........ 317,280,954 227 5A. 3 G4 346,403,990 

Books, newspaperS...........00+ 2'75,285,920 290,091,680 306,195,880 

Lettres chargées.............00- 3,774,159 4,016,199 4,386,320 

Returned letters (lettres : 

tombées en rebut) ........ } Sannyes i wea 





“From the foregoing table it will be seen that Mr. Graves’s calculations are 
substantially correct, and that the ratio of letters and newspapers or book-packets 
to the population is as follows :— 





Newspapers, Letters to 
Book Packets, &c. each Person. 
United Kingdom ........ 28°2 304m 
ASCO rene acres Beet 11°89 9°09 


“Tt would also appear that as a rule the French are either less careful in 
addressing their letters than our fellow-countrymen, or else they shift their abodes 
more frequently ; the number of letters missent being 1 in 173 in France, against 
i in 236 in England. It is, however, only right to add that in both countries 
only a very small proportion of these returned letters fail either to reach the 
intended recipient or to be returned to the writer. 

“There is one other curious point of difference between the French and 
English systems which is worthy of note. With us it is generally supposed that a 
letter once posted becomes the property of the person to whom it is addressed, the 
post office acting as trustee only in the matter. In France every letter becomes, 
from the moment of posting until it reaches its destination, the property of the 
Government. ‘The practical benefit gained from the French arrangement is that a 
writer may, if necessary, correct the address of a letter after it has been posted ; 
and under eertain conditions, may, if he wishes, actually have his letter returned to 
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him. Furthermore, the French post office acknowledges its responsibility for 
registered letters which may miscarry through the fault of its employés, and during 
the year 1868 paid indemnities to correspondents to the amount of 17,300 frs. 

«Tt may readily be supposed, in the absence of any statistics afforded by our 
post office, that the minimum charge of 3d. for each money order—no matter how 
small the amount—is a serious bar to the transmission of small sums through the 
post. The French post office is far more liberal on this point, and has established a 
system based on an actual percentage on the value of the order (mandat). Besides 
this all sums of less than 1o frs. are free of the droit de timbre. It is to be 
regretted that the report of our post office gives no return of the actual number of 
money orders issued, or of the proportion borne by the smaller envozs to the larger. 


Money Orders. 





Amount Received Value of 
oney OMGR. Orders Issued. 
a. Great Britain— £ £ 
BOD sssvaaczagatmacresiee eye 157,113 15,259,388 
KOlsiaa trae pid Sates 166,430 16,107,999 
AG Liki eatscoteuen ne 172,085 16,463,487 
b. France— 
RSG ee ratevecansieese 64,048 4,906,257 
SOO. vetevédecanncs teen 74,104 ee te? 


ff RE mC ee | 81,599 5,840,199 





‘The average value of each order issued by the French office during 1867 was 
29 frs. 22¢., slightly lower than the average of the preceding year, but a fraction 
higher than that for 1865. It should not be forgotten that the system of sending 
sums of money by checks in France is far less common than with us ; but, on the 
other hand, bankers’ and other bills are freely used for the transmission of money, 
and the large circulation of these may be gathered by the very large proportion of 
lettres chargées to ordinary letters, as shown in Table ITI. 

“We have thus briefly summed the various points of contrast between our 
postal system and that of our neighbours; but, before concluding, we feel bound 
to express our surprise at some of the avowals made by members of the present 
and late Government in a recent debate. How does it happen that it is so much 
cheaper to send a paper from Palermo to Aberdeen than from the House of Com- 
mons to the Strand? Hither the foreign rates for newspapers and bhook-packets 
are remunerative or they are not. If they are, it must follow that the profit is 
greater in carrying a paper for short than for a long distance; if they are not, 
what becomes of the theory that the post office is a revenue department P What, 
too, for the sake of argument, would prevent a company from collecting all the 
circulars, newspapers, &c., in the kingdom, shipping them to France or Belgium, 
and posting them there? The post office, under existing conventions, would be 
bound to deliver them, and its revenue would not, we imagine, suffer. We know 
too, perfectly well, that it costs us twice as much to send a paper from London to 
Palermo as it does to send the same paper back to England. And this inequality 
is the more striking when we take into consideration the fact that, whereas foreign 
post offices admit nearly all printed matter at newpaper rates, we only accord this 
privilege to such as are registered for transmission abroad. Thus it may happen 
that the same packet which is sent from the Continent to England for a halfpenny 
cannot be returned for less than fourpence. In the face of such anomalies can our 
postal treaties be called reciprocal ?” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvartTER ENDED Marcu, 1869. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartTER ENDED JUNE, 1869. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacus, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1869-63, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1869-63 :—Numbers. 





Wearsiveis: 169 68 167: 66 65 64 63 
Marriages No. — 176,729 | 179,154| 187,776 | 185,474 | 180,387 | 173,510 
BERS sicssce e _— 786,156 | 768,349 | 753,870 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 
Deaths ... ,, | — | 480,677] 471,073] 500,689 | 490,909| 495,581] 473,837 








QuarteRS of each Calendar Year, 1869-63. 


(1.) MarRriaces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 69, 68, 67, 66. 65. 64, 63, 
Last ay. Of | 
March........ No.| 37,713 | 36,670 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 
Paws | .08 5 = 45,226 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 
September ,, -- 43,480 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 
99 


December ao 51,3853 | 538,038 | 55,363 56,988 | 53,125 | 51,904 


(ii.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 69. "68. 67. "66. 65. 64, 63, 
GSE. DOP Ole ee a eg ee a ee a eer 
March........ No.] 204,055 | 198,594 | 194,763 | 196,753 | 194,180 | 192,947 | 186,341 
FUME 3. see » | 188,459 | 202,892 | 199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 | 188,835 | 189,340 
September ,, — | 192,467 | 190,782 | 179,086 | 181,941 | 181,015 | 173,439 
December _,, — | 192,203 | 183,144 | 185,594 | 179,010 | 177,478 | 178,297 








(III.) Deatus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 69, 68, 67. 66. 765, 64, 68. 
[Ss Cae 0, 


March...;.... No.| 133,437 |120,095 | 134,008 | 138,136 | 140,410 | 142,977 | 128,096 


JUNO «02... », | 118,849 | 109,984 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 | 118,121 
September ,, — 130,502 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 | 112,223 | 112,504 
December ,,, — 120,096 | 116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 | 123,451 | 115,116 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birrus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PERsons 
Livine in the Years 1869-63, and the QuARTERS of those Years. 














Mean 


























Calendar YEARS, 1869-63 :—General Ratios. 














64, 






















































































69. | -co-g,| "68: | “67. | *66, | *65, 63. 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
an thousands >| 21,870 — | 21,649 | 21,430] 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
Persons Mar- — | 1692 | 16°32 | 16°72 | 17-70 | 17°68 | 17°36 | 16°88 
ried Per ct. 9 , 

Births .... 4, — | 35°34 | 36°31 | 35°85 | 35°54 | 35-64 | 35°64 | 35-39 
Deaths.,.. .,, a 22°48 | 22°20 | 21°98 | 23°61 | 23°39 | 23°86 23°05 
QuartERS of each Calendar Year, 1869-63. 

(I.) Prrsons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

b Mean > ? 3 | ? > e] 

Qrs. ended 69. | >59 69 68. 67. 66. 65. 64. 63. 

last day of : a sg 
March .... Per ct.) 14°04 | 14°09 | 13°64 | 18°84 | 14°42 | 14°28 | 14°72 | 14-08 
PUNO vessvces 55 — | 17°20 | 16°78 | 17°08 |-18°40 | 17°54 | 17°24 | 17°26 
Septmbr. _,, — | 16°37 | 15-92 | 16°30 | 17-28 | 17-32 | 17-04 | 16-16 
Decembr. _,, — | 19°89 | 18°76 |.19°56 | 20°64 | 21°46 | 20°22 | 19°96 

(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | '69. |.gqeq | °68. | *67. | 66. | 65. | 64, | *63, 

last day of by a |e 
March .... Per ct.) 37°98 | 36°85 | 36°94 | 37:00 | 37°77 | 37°65 | 37:40 | 36°91 
Tune........ » | 84°61 | 36°65 | 37°64 | 37-42 | 36-44 | 36:92 | 36°51 | 37-00 
Septmbr. ,, — | 34°04 | 35°23 | 35°28 | 33-46 | 34°34 | 34°53 | 33-43 
Decembr. _,, — | 33°49 | 35:09 | 33°78 | 34°58 | 33°70 | 33°76 | 34°28 

(II.) Drarus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | °6% |.e5°sn | ’68. | '67. | *68..| *65. | ’64, | ’68. 

last day of . - PhP ao Nae 
March .... Per ct.| 24°84 | 25°36 | 22°34 | 25°46 | 26°52 | 27°23 | 27°72 | 25°38 
J UO, .cdaus * 21°83 | 22°03 | 20°40 | 21°06 | 24°34 | 22°17 | 22°60 | 23°08 
Septmbr. _,, — | 20°63 | 23°89 | 20°06 | 21:79 | 21°40 | 21-41 | 21-69 
Decembr. _,, — |.21°90 | 21:98 | 21°43 | 21:87 | 22°83 | 23°49 | 22°13 
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B.— Comparative Table of Consous, Provisions, Paurrrism, and Temps- 
RATURE 77 each of the Nine QuARTERS ended June, 1869. 



























} 2 3 4, > - 6 iL 8 9 10 
: Average A ve Pri Averag Pauperism. 
Average rae Price of Meat per lb, a Prikee of 
; at iv ll Potat 3 
Quarters | Price of Bank Wheat and neaeate Maamere wake oe ee Le bea 
; of of per (by the Carcase), Regents) | Po a acca on the *S! Tem- 
ending | Consols England Quarter }| with the Mean Prices. | per Ton i last day of each week.* pera- 
ae Dis- England ec. 2 i ae: ait rb 60 eee ee sure. 
Conny. el Beef. Mutton. Ree In-door. | Out-door. 
1867 £ S&S. do Qed. 4.| dod. def sc s. 8. | ° 
June30} 924] 2°8 | 63 11 4i— 63 os 1385—175 | 134,233 | 779,158 | 53°5 
54 4 155 
Sept.30; 944 | 2:2 | 65 4 4a 64 5—7 | 100—155] 129,860 | 743,965 | 59°7 
5x 6 La 
Dec. 31} 942 | 2°o | 67 11 43— 64 43—63 |110—155] 145,886 | 771,754 | 42°5 
58 5a 132 
1868 
Mar.31| 93 Boe 1 72 2 4a— 63 4a—63 125—170} 159,716 | 860,165 | 41°4 
58 58 147 | 
June 30} 94% | 2°0 | 71 10 | 44—62 | 48—7 | 180—170] 142,588 | 800,944 | 55-8 
58 5 al 
Sept.30} 942 | 2°70 | 59 1 43—62 | 43-6} 120—175 | 138,284 | 778,804 | 63-9 
58 5a 147 | 
Dec. 31} 943 | 2°4 | 51 11 4a—7 43 — 65 70O—140 | 152,733 | 797,546 | 45°1 
5a ss 1Oo5 | 
1869 
Mar.31| 923 | 3°0 | 50 2 | 48—74 | 48—73 | 70—140 | 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3 
6 6% LOGaeandl 
June30| 9383) 4°2. | 45 7 Pr ae 60—130 | 151,404 | 835,023 | 52:0 
8 s 95 


* Exclusive of vagrants and pauper lunatics i in asylums. 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mor ae to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


























A. 1868. 1869. 

Divisions. Ten Years, 5 er ee ie ae ear 

Spring | Summer] Autumn|| Winter | Sprin 
wr Year. Qtnrter Quarter.| Quarter.|| Quarter. basetee: 

PS LIOR Bevis rceseohs«odeuedennes 23°63 || 23°57 | 21°88 | 24°58 | 24°52 || 25°43 | 29-95 
ir. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°55 || 18°91 | 17°01 | 21°18 | 18°31 |] 21°39 | 18-71 
111. South Midland __,, ...| 20°44 || 19°81 | 17°13 | 23°08 | 19-00 || 21°92 | 19-01 
Iv. Hastern counties ................| 20°58 || 19°57 | 18°05 | 21°48 | 19°31 || 22°42 | 20:56 
v. South-Western counties .....} 20°01 || 18°12 | 16°94 | 17:04 | 18°29 || 21°77 | 20-62 
vi. West Midland ,, _....| 22°35 || ar-os | 19-19 | 23-29 | 20-39 || 23°58 | 20-06 
vit. North Midland ,, _....| 21°10 || 21°26 | 19°89 | 24-09 | 20-48 || 24°35 | 21-74, 
vit. North-Western ,, | 25°51 || 26°14 | 23°92 | 28°80 | 25°54 || 28°18 | 23-63 
Ee Nicaea iS 5 Seo ad bs ohecdeoer 23°09 || 24°66 | 22°51 | 27-99 | 25-60 || 28°08 | 24°79 
x. Northern counties _............ 21°99 || 24°12 | 21°95 | 25°35 | 24°39 || 26°05 | 22-63 
x1,. Monmouthshire and Wales; 21°28 || 19°70 | 19°89 | 18°45 | 18°35 || 23°12 | 22-07 





Note.—The mortality for the year 1868 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
2Aa2 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnvaL Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1869-67. 











Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Ganvter in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute j ig a se 
ending 
Atneh. 1861. 1869. |,Me™™ | 1868.| 1867. 


"59-68. 














In 142 Districts,and 
56 Sub- districts, 
comprising the 
Chief Towns........ 


| 26°55 | 27°24 | 24°03 | 27°23 
«| 22°78 | 23°39 | 22°20 | 21°99 
— | 22°90 | 26°49 | 22°47 
— | 24°31 | 24°15 | 23°92 











— | 24°46 | 24°22 | 23°90 











— | 20°00 | 19°40 | 19°54, 

















In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, ¢ | 34,037,732 | 9,135,383 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes ) | 


March ..| 22°56 | 23°02 | 20°12 | 23°16 
June ....| 20°56 | 20°32 | 18°04 | 19°84 
Sept. ..... — | 17°79 | 20°44 | 16°93 
Dec. ....,. — | 18°88 | 18°98 | 18°21 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 
year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 
for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porvutation; Birtus, Deatus; Man TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in last Spring Quarter, in Fourteen Large Towns. 























: ; Annual Rate i 
Beran ee yeas to Lao Living daring ee a a 2d 
i ¢ 1ée < 
Cities, &e. ae ae elif ee ending Sn Tuly. 13 Weeks 13 Weeks 
the Year 3rd July, | 3rd July, ae dali ord Tur 
1869. aneee 1869. | Births. | Deaths. | ~ ise9.”” | 1869.” 
Total of 14 large towns....| 6,546,587 | 57,151 | 39,330 | 85°04 | 24°11 50°7 6°45 
A Dy ojan(h Ke eee ere 3,170\754 | 26,570.) aye 7e 33°63 22°25 52°5 5°45 
BVistolQGihy) eissrayecwtevss 169,423 | 1,452 912 | 34°40 | 21°61 52°6 9°19 
Birmingham (borough)....| 360,846 | 3,168 1,642 | 35°24 18°26 50°7 8°55 
Liverpool (borough) ........ 509,052 | 4,598 3,461 36°25 27°29 50°8 6°49 
Manchester (city) ............ 370,892 | 8,287 2309 35°57 24°99 52°0 AGT. 
Salford (borough) ............ 119,350") 1,215 719 40°86 24°18 50°4 5°96 
Sheffield (borough) ........ 239,752 | 2,209 1,465 | 36°98 24°53 50°5 8°12, 
Bradford (borough) ........ 138,522 | 1,849 852 | 39°09 24°69 50°4 6°33 
Leeds (borough)............00. 253,110 | 2,886 Wato~| 37°84 | 22°36 50°6 6°44 
EV al (ORO eI) Sets asteor 126,682] 1,009 758 51°97 24°02 — _ 
Newcastle - on - Tyne 
(DOBOUR IL): vince 130503 sik 779 37°83 B08 uae ao 
Edinburgh COLEI). vd tinea: 198,002 [1.736 15465 | 39°14) |--33*63 49°8 5°00 
Glasgow (city) ..cciccscine 458,937 | 4,912 4,167 | 42°96 36°44 4.9°4, 4°26 
Dublin (city and some 
SUDUDDS) ecccceccssesssson \ 320,762 | 2,080 1,816 | 25°40 22°92, 51°6 o° 23 
(1867.) 
SDOTLEN”, sacqaactenn a enaiaties 702,437 | 6,996 5,853 | 89°97 33°44 56°6 _ 
. (1863.) 
WIGRIG ucicinnvcavenhatnnee 560,000 — 4,641 - 33°48 60°5 — 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
March, 1869-67; and Birtus and DEatus in Quarters ended 
30th Sune, 1869-67. 





1 Q 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPruULATION, 31st March. 
in 1861. 


(England and Wales.) 


Statute Acres. (Panes 1869. 1868. 1867. 











No. No. No. No. 
ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals) 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 37,713 | 36,670 | 36,441 











Bey TIGL OWN Wo sciciescbuceosse 77,997 | 2,808,989 6,185 6,379 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 2,860 2,887 
mr. South Midland........ 3,201,290 |.1,295,515 1,646 1,607 
TV QSbOP cccoevsrsevvwessees 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 1,495 1,435 
v. South-Western........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 2,845 2,822 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,436,116 3,996 4,114 
vit. North Midland........ 35432397 | 1,289,380 2,056 2,018 

vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,985,540 6,754 6,594 
Ee VOPRSEINO: 50.06.4048 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 4,251 4,186 
me. Northern ......Aveis. 3,492,322 1, bD1L 872 2,428 2,239 


xI. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 2,154: 2,160 








G 8 9 10 1l 12 13 
BiztHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 80th June. 380th June. 


clandand Wales. 
Guclonbane Wee Ol Vaseo." | ieee. | ager. | 1969, | Ises.’|-1867, 











No. No. No. No. No. No. 
EN@LD. & WALES.... Totals| 188,459 | 202,892 | 199,660 [118,849 |109,984 | 112,355 

















to moudont hora 26,570 | 28,629 | 28,362 | 17,475 |17,043 | 15,619 
11. South-Hastern ........ 16,035 | 16,864 | 16,680 | 9,546 | 8,568 | 8,963 
zr. South Midland........ 11,205 | 12,090 | 12,008 | 6,388 | 5,726 | 6,586 
Ts TSSOP 32.82 cencssncs 95318 9,913 | 10,082 | 6,093 | 5,285 | 5,606 
v. South-Western ........ 14,173 | 15,089 | 15,203 | 9,575 | 7,851 | 8,849 
vI. West Midland ........ 22,894. | 25,006 | 24,905 [13,556 | 12,797 | 12,804 
vir. North Midland........ 11,320 | 12,296 | 12,303 | 7,326 | 6,662 | 6,618 

vir. North-Western........ 30,547 | 83,565 | 31,888 | 19,765 | 19,680 | 19,479 
1x. Yorkshire ....scesseen 20,763 | 22,229 | 22,121 | 13,716 | 12,308 | 12,657 

. RORPHOTI o. ccscadeessccee 13,258 | 18,862 | 18,041 7,469 | 7,121 | 7,598 

x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,376 | 13,349 | 13,117 | 7,840 | 6,993 | 7,576 
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Remarks on the WeatuEer during the QuaRTER ended 30th June, 
1869. By James GuaisHer, Esq, F.RS., de. Seoretary of the 
Meteorological Socvety. 


The mean temperature of April was 50°3, being 4°°3 higher than the average 
of ninety-eight years, higher than the corresponding temperatures in 1866, 1867, 
and 1868, when 47°-9, 49°-0, and 48°1 respectively were recorded, but lower than 
in 1865, by 2°:0. 

The mean temperature of May was 50°-5, being 2°-1 lower than the average of 
ninety-eight years, and lower than the corresponding values in 1868 by 6°:8, but 
higher than in 1866, when 50°-1 was recorded. 

The mean temperature of June was 55°°8, being 2°:9 lower than the average of 
ninety-eight years, and lower than any corresponding value since 1824, with the 
sole exceptions of 1880 and 1860. 


G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended June, 1869. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by James GLAIsHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 





























Temperature of F Weight 
: _ me of Vapour 
: of ee: 
: : = } 
Air, Evaporation. Dew Point. Daly bas a Vapour. eee 
i ns en | ne | ee a ee | ee 

Months. Dit.) wsak Diff. Diff. Diff. 6f the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from ce 

ny | Aver- | Aver- Aver- , | Aver- Aver- Aver- ver- 
Mean. ageof| age of Mean age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 

28 28 28 28 28 28 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
sy Ss of 6 a, Se eo es Pace eee mee 


April ...| 50°38 | +4°3] +3°4 9 47°5 | 43°69 44°6 | 44°19 19°38 | +1°49 49°9 J 295 (+ 042 3b°4 | +0°5 
May ...| 50°5 | —2°1] —2°6 | 48°0 | —1°3] 45°3 | -0°34 17°0 | —3°49 53°9 | °303 |—‘O01L] 3°4 | —O°1 
June ...| 55°3 | —2°9| —3°9 J 51°8 | —2:9f 48°4 | —2°4h 21°4 | 40°47 56°74 | 2340 |—038] 3°38 | —0°4 




















Mean .../ 52°0 | —O0°2} —1°0 | 49°1 | —0°2] 46°1 | +0°5 9 19°4 | —O°5] 53°4 fF °313 |—-003] 3-5 0°0 
































Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. } Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 

1869. | zontal J. MWwaS | tow- | High. 

Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 

Months. re from from from } ment 7 Be- Read-} Read- 

ver-} ; Aver- Aver- Aver- or | tween ing | ing 

Mean age of | Mean age of es age of ATmnt. age of or ce below] 30° pas at at 
Q 28 28 54 | Air. | 30°, | and * [Night.| Night. 

Years Years. Years. Years. 40°. 

| In. | In. | Gr. | Gr. | In.| In. | Mites. 0 | 0 

April Sl | + 2 $29°829/4+°0657 542] — 1] 1:°0)—0°7} 271 5 14 LL 7 24:2 | 52°5 
May Bick + 7 9°65] )+°126) 588 | — 49 3:4) 41°27 249 3 ll 17 f 26°4 | 50°0 
June ...) 78 | + 4}29-919|—112] 538] + 7f 11]-0-9] 219 | 1 | 10 | 19 | 95-7 | 58-5 
’ Sum | Sum | Mean {| Sum | Sum | Sum fhowest! Highst 

Mean 8l | + 4929°800/+°017] 5389] + 1] 5:5 |/—O-4] 246 9 35 47 | 24°2 | 53°5 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 


that the sign (+-) plus signifies above the average. 
a a EE EEE 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1869. 






































iu Q 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
M : Mean | Mean 
ae Bieeenene Highest Lowest Range Monthly| Daily Mean Mean 
Dry Air | Reading} Reading| of Tem-| ponce | Range Lem? \\ Haoved 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature| jp of |\Peraturel oe try. 
STATIONS. SS £ Thermo-|Thermo-| in uae Monch tee. of the midity. 
tie Sea, meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. uw. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fo) 
Guernsey ......... | 29°638 | 79-0 | 33:0 | 46-0 | 28°7 | 11°1 | 50:5 | 90 
OsDOENG saci hsis.cs 29-651 | 83°2 | 27°2 | 56-0 | 40°5 | 17-2 | 51°7 86 
Barnstaple ............ 99-414. 1-79 -O.\ 30°51 43-5) 35-7 | 16:2. bee 
Royal Observatory; 29 660 | 87°5 | 29°3 | 58:2 | 46°3 | 19°4 | 52°0] 81 
Royston .........4.0.003 29-689 | 86°8 | 29°4 | 57°4 | 46°9 | 20°7 | 51°6 | 81 
Lampeter cccccssu 29-710 | 80:0 | 26-0 | 54-0 | 45:3 | 18-9 | 51-4] 76 
Norwich veces 29-685 | 86-9 | 31-5 | 55-4 | 42-0] 15-7] 51-4] 77 
DBEBY stpscpdtescsevscts 29-647 | 82-0 | 34-0 | 48-0 | 87°3 | 16-0 | 50-7 | 77 
Lrverpool \........2% 29-681 | 76:1 | 32:0 | 44:1 | 83°6 | 13°1 | 50°2 | 77 
Stonyhurst.......0. 29-681 | 75:0 | 32-9 | 42-1 | 34°7] 15-1 | 49-3 | 79 
heeds Ase ReER — 86:0 | 31:0 | 55°0 | 48°0 | 19°5 | 51°5 | 73 
North Shields ...| 29-761 | 73-0 | 32:2 | 40-8 | 82-9 | 14°6 | 48-2 | 80 
10 Tua 12 13 14 15 16 7 18 
WIND. Rain. 
Mean 
NaMEs 
OF Relative Proportion of maar: ni Number 
2 fDays | Amount 
STATIONS. ein ; Cloud. a ghich collected: 
Sei8i| Gans K. s. W. it fell. 
in. 
Guernsey wu...) 1°38 9 7 6 8 46 32 8-0 
GEVOENEC: 24, ...i00.08 2°3 9 8 6 7 6°2 31 8 °2 
Barnstaple ............ oe 5 6 ae 3°7 35 ae 
Royal Observatory} 0°83 | 8 7 8 6°6 40 5°5 
ROy ston wisssiciessasess —— 12 4, 6 8 6°6 43 6°9 
Lampeter ............ 0°6 7 8 7 8 6°3 Al 6°6 
Norwich..........0000 — 10 5 8 7 — 27 6-4 
LCI aa Oe, ee — 8 8 5 9 — 41. 6:9 
Liverpool ........... 1:2 7 8 4 | 11 6 39 75 
Stonyhurst............ — 5 9 4 | 138 7:0 56 8-2 
Dicede4 58.3 ea css. £9 Ad 7 4, 8 6°5 33 6°2 
North Shields ....) 1°5 9 8 6 is 5°6 36 5°7 


RS TN I ETE ROT ST SAS EAT LTT EA TE EA ESET 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1869. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1869-65 inclusive. 





1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 





Per Per 
Number. Cock =| Gent: Number. Gent. Number. Coat. Number. Cent: 


Per Per 





lst Quarter— 
























































Births ioe. 28,429 | 3°5 3°60 | 27,969 | 3°52 | 28,883 | 3°66 [28,594 | 3°65 
Deaths....... 20,431 | 2° 2°26 419,981 | 2°51 [19,095 | 2°42 [20,804 | 2°65 
Marriages..| 5,291 | 0°6 0°66 | 5,832°| 0°66 | 5,642 | o-71 | 5,416 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- Oo; fo} . °, 
ee }} 407-0 6 36°°5 38°-0 35°°3 
2nd Quarter— | 
Births ........ 29,472 | 3°67 131,025 | 3°89 [30,393 | 3°83 | 29,808 | 3°78 |30,318 | 3°86 
Deaths ee 19,449 | 2°42 $16,928 | 2°12 [17,464 | 2°20 118,575 | 2°35 117,074 | 2°17 
Marriages ..| 5,596 | 0°69 | 5,660 | o'7t 5,602 | o°70 | 6,084 | 0°76 | 5,707 | o°72 
Mean Tem- ae 
perature 48°°4, 51°-0 49°°0 49°°3 51°°5 
3rd Quarter— 
Births 02: 25 — | 28,393 | 3°66 127,888 | 3°61 127,204 | 3°45 | 27,306 | 3°48 
Deaths Sie. ee — [16,662 | 2°09 [15,106 | 1°90 |15,470 | 1°95 415,924 | 2°02 
Marriages .. boom am 4,804 | 0°59 | 5,947 | 0°63 | 5,104 | 0°64 | 5,343 | 0°68 
Mean Tom-] |. ~ ©3° 4) by Le © foe 1) ie a eee 
perature Th 57°*4 90"°2 544 7°°5 
4th Quarter— . | a 23 
Births ........ — | — |] 27,519 | 3°45 | 27,865 | 3:51 [27,772 | 3°52 | 26,852 | 3-42 
Deaths........ — [17,760 | 2°22 116,473 | 2°07 [18,210 | 2°30 117,089 | 2°17 
Marriages ..| — | — | 6,202 | o-y7 | 6,540 | 0°82 | 6,908 | 0°87 | 7,145 | org: 
Mean Tem- 
perature oe 41°°5 42°°3 43°°5 43°°4, 
Year— 
Population. — 5,Eoo,128 3,170,769 31635413 3,036)067 
. TT ee Pe mee os ss Se a SP ae eC 
Births ........ — | — [115,673] 3-63 {114,115 | 3-59 |113,667| 3°60 |113,070| 3°60 
Deaths........ — — | 69,386] 2°17 | 69,024) 2:17 | 71,850} 2°26 | 70,891 |. 2°26 
Marriages..| — — | 21,853} 0°68 | 22,521} o-70 | 23,688] 0°75 | 28,611] 0°75 


annem cee ee ee Se ee 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th June, 1869, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 

of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 




















C , Estimated Ratio. Per Ratio. 

aan to Middle of | Number. ae One in | Number. = One in 

1861. 1869. Cent. every Cent. every 

SCOTLAND ............ 3,062,294 | 3,205,481 | 29,472 | 3°67 | 27 | 2,731 o°2 | 10°8 

















131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372]18,053 | 4*os | 24 | 1,624 $°ou| LI? 
885 rural _,, 1,446,819 | 1,425,109] 11,419 | 3°25 3l | 1,107 9°7 | 10°3 




























Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
C / Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
i ies to Middle of | Number. ae One in | Number. a One in 
1861. 1869. Cent. every ent. every 
SCOTLAND ose 3,062,294 | 3,205,481] 19,449 | 2-42 | 41 | 5,596 | o-69 143 














3,671 | 0°82 1 VA 
1,925 | ons4 | 185 





131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372 | 12,984 | 2°90 34 
885 rural _ ,, 1,446,819 | 1,425,109] 6,515 | 1°82 54, 








Note.—The constitution of several of the districts was altered on January 1, 1868; 
consequently the numbers of the population in the town and rural districts differ some- 


what from those of previous years. 
emma aaa maaan maaan nama ey 


III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 


June, 1869. 
EE IE IF EO LT TE TL LEE ADELE I OPEC GREE ES OEE TITTLE IIE IL ESRI ELECT DEED IIE GETS EY ST EIA EPI SOOPER IEEE EPI 














Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. | Tice | Counties. | Tie o!] Counties. | OL Of  Counties, These 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
ScorLaNb ........ Oe 
., | Shetland 27) DP RORATA sua 12°2 | Lanark........ a3 
TORR ORs hari < Orknéy .....:.. 6°3) PPOPt Ee. .cnte 10°4 | Linlithgow | 8°5 
North-Western} 7°8 | Caithness ....} 10°4 | Fife ........., 8°1 | Edinburgh | 8-4 
... | sutherland.:..|. 9°7 | Kinross: ......:. 6°2 | Haddington} 7-5 
North-Eastern) 13°0 Ross and " aeog onl . Berwick ....| 10°6 
East Midland..| 10°4 Cromarty 4°3 BAM sfassves 7 Peebles... hO72 
: .. | Inverness ....} 10°9 | Stirling ........ 6°5 4 Selkirk ........ 9'0 
Vardi tele se. into PVAUEYE Sh gsoss csc: 13°5 | Dumbarton..| 6°7 | Roxburgh ..| 10g 
South-Western] 8'o | Hlgin ............ raves Aree? 8°2 | Dumfries ....) 14°7 
adtincmastean! “- Baaltg jxssiis..: Lie HiButesneniay 6°6 | Kirkeud- i 
ee oe 5 | Aberdeen ....| 13°2 | Renfrew........ a1 | bright .. f| 15°? 


Southern ........ 15°) PWOCarGine...,) 12° PAVE scceveassans 9°0 | Wigtown ....| 15°3 
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TV.—Divisional Table:—Manriacss, Brrtus, and Dearus Registered im 
the Quarter ended 30th June, 1869. 











1 2g a 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
; in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) ? 
Statute Acres. (Peasana) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND oo... Totals| 19,639,377 | 3:062,294 | 5596 | 29,472 | 19.449 
T NGLERGE —Tecentysonves 2,201,622 130,422 100 760 570 
i. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 142 987 799 
mi. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 366,783 578 3,285 1,674 
iv. Hast Midland ........ 2,790,492 523,822 887 4,562 290% 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 363 2,130 1,349 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,216 | 11,864 8,336 


214,216 346 | 1,706 | 1,067 


2,069,696 


vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 408,962 964 4,178 2,893 
Mild, OULMOVM: sscvacsagesstess | 











No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1869; 
and Birtus and Duarus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1869. 





[000’s omitted]. 














Per Per, Per 
CoUNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. a Births. wer Deaths. Lap OE 

st Ae tations Popu- Popu- Popu- 

Mecas (Berccuten lation. lation. lation. 

a No. No. Ratio. No. Ree No. Ratio. 
England and. 525, 20,066,| 87,713 | 9 |188,459 | 94 [118,849 | 5°9 
SCOtla” 'inccscyeerene. 19,639,| 3,062,] 5,291 | 1°7 | 29,472 | 9°6 | 19,449 | 6-3 
Trelaita — simadseser: 2.0,322,| 5,799,] 10,200 1°8 39,507 | 6°38 | 24,224 | 42, 


—_— | ft | | | | 


Great Britarn } | _ 286, |28,927,| 53,204 | 18 |257,488| 8-9 | 162,522 | 5°6 


AND IRELAND f 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Ivish ratios are much under those of England and Scotland.— 
Ep. 8. J. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1869-68-67.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Lu- 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 





duty) of Imports | Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


First Three Months. 




















the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1869. 1868. 1867. J 
[000’s omitted.] lr ices ar re aia) Deg | eaporte 
Si, piak anise COUNTRIES : £ ee, ae: © £& £ £ 
orthern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, ‘ a Oe 
| Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 310353 CUBS) 8702 aT a2 es Bee, 
entral Europe; viz., Prussia Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 8,647, | 8,920, | 6,016, | 8,994, | 5,414,) 7,681, 
Vestern Kurope; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 10,758, | 3,719, | 9,891, | 3,940, | 11,566,) 4,699, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries)  ................ 
outhern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands,and Malta } T9155 1,979, 1,646, 1,653, | 845,) 1,893, 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and y 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 5,668, | 3,685, | 5,937) | 8,753, 6)3353| 8,736, 
lorthern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, | 
Algeria and Mosacnd «how. 6...0met.,! i 97) 08, 533 34, | 5°; 77, 
Vestern Africa................ eet RTO eC 241, 253, 380, 242, } 208, 228, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 1%, 47, — 48, | 35 38, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..................008 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
pines ; other EB LSTULS. cud scome ; — ee Aa 3333 - 377) 418, 399 626, 
PRCT OM BLAIS” 065. tsnacsntsscctouadanoentosnoceeterssoss — — 19, — — ao 
hina, including Hong Kong ....... eee 35323, | “2,320, — 2,948, | 2,263, | 3,081,| 1,629; 
Mited States Of AMETICA, ....+..csssrcseseonne- 788, ) 776L, | 12,163, 1) 5,715, 1 8,906,| 7449) 
exico and Central America ..................0seeese wey, 1685-295; 302, 324), 205, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti....... eee B2Os 353, 519) | 702, 72h 652, 
outh America (Northern) ,NewGranada, ~~ 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 4993 592, 339) | 696, a1 5s 566, 
Pacific), Peru, Bolivia | 
& Chili, M4 Patagonia. .... i 983, | 707, 1 A545 |” 625; P1140, O88, 
Atlantic) Brazil, Urugua 
‘ ee ee Ayres a | 1,894, | 2,180, 1,700, | 1,740, | 1,533,| 2,471, 
ale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ peal A Z 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ? Pa She. 2 = 
Total—Foreign Countries vce 44,940, | 33,661, | 46,973, | 31,586, | 44,645,| 33,485, 
II.—BnritisH POSSESSIONS : | i ee gma < aE 
ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 4,740, | 4,466, ] 3,610, | 5,618, | 2,656,) 4,903, 
ustral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 1,879, | 2,000, 617, 1,516, | 1,488,| 1,064, 
o 5.» §0..Aus., W, Aus., ‘Tasm., ‘ 631 
and N. Zealand ................ 5375 ? 4935 646, aA) 570, 
MSY INOW AM CVICE, cnt coe scnisonnestennsnecs svonnews 246, 652, 440, 618, 385, 746, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 460, 613, | 896, 649, 684, 638, 
Be BI NAA be iwitrae asi cmennte. vaamiicenmworintenagpragevaned® 616, 394, } 412, 387, 436, 596, 
fb. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena gI, 168, 119, 148, 92, 162, 
auritius ......: TE RMS NORRIE TEES Te eee 3273), 75, 430, 127, 304, 116, 
MG. TAU IGS) tiscotarc ceca tactdccste desc tentertstcatre veer» Ws 148, 4X, 132, $2. 101, 
Total—British Possessions... G12, } 9,142, 1 47,088, | 9,886, | 6,359,| 8,896, 
General Total _............ £] 57,092, | 42,803, | 54,061, | 41,422, | 51,004, | 42,381, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
1869-68-67-66-65.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Five Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
ForrIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1869. 1868. | 1867. 1866. 1865. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matis.—TZeatile. Cotton Wool ....| 21,969, | 25,515, | 25,884, | 38,398, | 17,183, 


Wool (Sheep’s)..| 6,579, | 4,014, | 6,802, | 6,073, | 4,704, 





Bk cdo. 6,262, | 6,499, | 6,587, | 6,232,| 5,734, 
LOLS Gare, Jemeana tae $212, | | LSOP]. 1Ae4e ye 1050; 876, 
EXOMaP:. oisyacgenconase L697, | | bes, 798, | 1,064, 560, 
Tutiad Pavicaca Ty 37) 819, | 975, 720, 602, 


ee 





39,146, | 39,134, | 41,620, | 535537, | 29,659, 

















* 98 Various, TWides 2.A......600. 892, S19, 713, 952, 693, 
ONG Gis ata uenn 1,376, | 1,446; | 2,401, | .1,289,,) 24,105, 

WL CUATS) 2 os en sncectn. 1,544, | 1,489, 1,338, | 1,552, 1,441, 

Mallow bedsccseosac 635,| 442,|  243,| . 582.) 894, 

PUMA OL beacuse vceoses 15193, |» L140; 993, |. 1;496, | “1,072, 

53630, 59339, | 4,683, 5,821, 5,205, 

a i Agrettl,: Guano dressers 35h, 907, 429, 623, 865, 
OGUE «panei gains 156285: ) 1 h43, | 936, | 1,058, | 1,162, 

1,358, 2,020, 1,3655 1,49 1, 2,027, 

TROPIOAL &c., PRODUCE. Tea to...5.00.ccc0e0ree 4,398, | 4,787, | 4,315, | 4,359, | 4,008, 
| Coffee iced astvee vieaes 1,414, 1,488, 1,183, Jou, 1,153, 


Sugar & Molasses} 5,026, | 5,321, 
TODACEO ssxsdoresce 444, 666, 588, 876, | 1,008, 











RIGO stash $73, 639, 156, 209, 201, 

PPOs Goede 640, 624, 162, 62, 181, 

Waites (ia cocssone 2,464, | 2,889, | 2,088, | 2,063, | 1,494, 

Spirits, peal hy 986, 862, 740, 844, 628, 

16,2455 || 16,7265 } 14,736).1 T4,151, | Laynoos 

OOD tec eicabiteotee heeds Grain and Meal.| 11,979, | 17,870, | 15,375, | 10,891, | 5,704, 
Provisions Soaieiawin 513995 4,648, 3,296, 3,627, 3,473, 


— | | | SO 


173378; | 22,018, ( 18,6715.) 14,581, O19 7, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....} 6,920, | 4,9335 2,366, 2.221. 1,704, 


Toran ENUMERATED Imports....| 86,677, | 90,167, | 83,441, | 92,029, | 60,005, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 21,669, | 22,542, | 20,860, | 23,004, 1h,O1R, 


rr | i | 


TODA. TMPOBDS .scasvrvunicchevodssvavoas 





108,346, 12,709, jPeasson, 116,036, | 7§,009s 
emma I$ 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1869-68-67-66-65.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 


Britis and Irisu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 


(First Six Months.) 


[000’s omitted.] 





















































BrRitTisH Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
: £ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 25,855, | 24,322, | 27,501, | 30,418, | 21,630, 
” pT eee 6,996, 7,664, 7 A3l, 6,681, 3,959, 
Woollen Manufactures} 10,840, | 8,571, | 9,878, | 10,534, | 8,034, 
AS Gs ee 2,771, | 3,423,| 2,775, | 2,181,| 2,436, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,051, | 1,055 728, 869, 901, 
99 VATD oe sesssseees 94; 99, 100, 115, 128, 
Linen Manufactures....| 3,473, | 3,354, | 38,797, | 4,918, | 4,056, 
5 VIE coserorevens Prt, 1,218, 1,334, 1,165, 1,069, 
52211, | 49,697, | 53.244, | 56,881, | 42,213, 
Sewedn, AMPALel .i., cade oewssesseasees 1,148, 992, | 1,027, 1.347,.4 21,178) 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 2,229,| 2,102, | 2,196,| 2,803, | 2,138, 
393779 32094, 39423) 4,150, 3934s 
METALS ssvcssessssesres Hardware v.ssssesseseerseens 210247, | 1,760) Ir. 1,896, | 2,191, ) 1,989, 
Machinery: si5snn0s-ise0es0-- 24278, | 2,004, | 2,376, | 2,049, | 2,593; 
TERGHAS, a. nomecteshosagiaoreschaat 9,053; 6,918, 6,964, 7,498, 5,829, 
Copper and Brass........) 1,545, | 1,577, | 1,441,/ 1,427,| 1,614, 
ead-ands lim * 3.6508 25336, 1,939, 1,621, 1,632, 1,282, 
Coals and Culm .,....... 2,298, | 2,586, | 2,463, | 2,416, | 2,055, 
495537, | 165784, | 16;767,*) 17,0535 | 15,262, 
Ceramie Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass} 1,316, | 1,197, | 1,236, 1,198, |. 1,088, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale.........00000 1,0445:1 1,053, | dtl, |  D9oo E20: 
Buster aiieanccneds i355 121, 131, AWites 134, 
CHECES -stgigats eslessevties 455 53, 60, 85, 47, 
Caves: Bfescessosaveerccdects 88, 110, 93, 110, 46, 
Salt daceleaesivceetee seseseaionee 201, 246, 206, 199; 97, 
Serie 6 Sect cea ut oases ts 975 85, 69, 78: 129, 
Soden chltcccnsee aad 666, 754, 793, 760, 514, 
2,276, 2422, 2,463, 2,569, 25177) 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 304, 308, 269, 276, 218, 
POET IGAINED 5 cxASe ess tongen ss 100, 82, 89, 147, 148, 
Leather Manufactures | 1,250, | 1,128, 846, 940, | 1,197, 
OAS acetate es ono a sfodiebine 100, 126, 148, 104, 85, 
Plate and Watches .... 234, 160, UBie 208, 195, 
StAGIOHELY.....-,.-0sbs0s0c0e- 2215 188, 182, 178; 188, 
25209, 1,987, 1,726, 1,818, 250216, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles KSS4)\ 4,073, | 4. 801e 4886 aeaae, 
Unenumerated Articles...........sseossescorecees AGTO5o | 4447s) “4,099, | 4,202, | abacus, 
TOTAL: WH XPORTS .isdesecceessvaneses 91,485, | 84,601, | 87,612, | 92,857, | 74,128, 


sss 
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SHIPPING. — Fortran Trape. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months 
(January—June), 1869-68-67-66.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 




























1869. 1868 1867 1866. 
(First Six Months.) 

Tonnage Averng oe Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 
ENTERED :-— Vessels. 004 dosnaas Vessels. : ee Vessels. ‘ ee Vessels. - (00's 

Vessels belonging to— No Tons. | Tons. | No. Tons Tons. | No. | Tons. 
Ue eS ae ae ees ieee mips 244. 84,} 344 184 61, 53, 167 58 
IDOE Livpelessoccnseoetos 534 92, |, 471 476 85, Slay 437 81, 
INGUIN BY becctisndy ee ova chosstac 2,044| 472,) 236] 3,717| 400, 350, | 1,572 344, 
eninge nieces 944.| 118,| 120] 1,042} 118, 126,} 988| 108, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 1,696| 462,! 272] 1,741] 480, 417,| 1,798| 448, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,050] 148, 144. go9| 1831, T1297 T,065 | PAl, 
(eT ake Sree Ere 1,102 | 109; 99 1o51| 102, 113,] 1,643 155, 
Spain and Portugal .... 2.56 87,| 340 268 89, 79,) 188 59, 
Italy & other Eupn.Sts.| 455} 176,| 396 269 Sie 9754... 530s, 
United States .c...csecesees 137] 139,/1,015 2401 ~ 277, 213; 2304. Boe, 
All other States ............ 3 2,| 666 a 3, 3, 5 2, 
8,468 | 1,884, ) 223 | 7,934) 1,888 1,644, } 3,623 | 1,783, 

United Kingdm. & 12,080 | 4,381,} 868 {11,630 | 4,101 3,969, [12,149 | 4,111, 


WCDI cavoedeievcevosss 











SS ————S$$ EO 


Totals Entered... \20,548 | 6,265, | 305 120,772 | 5,894, 




































CLEARED :— 

BBSIS vnc octheuy rvs dosnt 2.8 88,| 395 215 80, 57,] 200 Ts 
MICO. bitatateonssisanssert 484 OVs) FS7 450 79, 82,] 436 85, 
INGEWAY kichpAvecisceraven TL, 2990 2778 LQ | Zod hT).. cee, 327,1 1,004] 205, 
Dimmer svat cows sadecahene 993-4117, | OES J eine] 226; 143,] 935| 101, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,247| 552,| 245 | 2,537); 618, 477,| 2,297| 496, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,032] 169,| 164} 1,094} 178, 128,] 1,033] 170, 
GRAMOG: Maes ccaccueter 1,6664 -199,). "119 | 2,017) 228, 153, 2,093 227, 
Spain and Portugal .... 2.29 82,| 358 o38 83, 81, 170 53, 
‘Italy & other Eupn.S8ts.| 564] 229,} 406 411] 158, 122,] - 602) 200; 
United States...........00 186q 1774 ObL 343} 3824, 257,] 283} ~ 288, 
All other States ....,....... 9 2,| 222 4 2, 2, IO 5, 
8,914] 1,988,| 222 | 9,533 | 2,107, 1,830, } 9,063 | 1,902, 


United Kingdm. & 
Depdsnnnc ence. f [159344] 5415, | 358 #19, 14,622) 2828) 


ey ee ee | Ss) Se 


Totals Cleared... |24,258 |'7,398, | 805 [25,382 | 7,443, [23,648 | 6,249, [23,7351 6,777, 


15,849 | 5,336, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Importep anp 
Exported. —(United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
First Six Months (Janwary—June), 1869-68-67. 





[000’s omitted.] 
1869. 1868. 1867. 

(First Six Months.) 

Gold Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £i-}- G4 ££ £ 
Australia: ...ce cbs. 3,367, I, 3,204, Fn 2,287, ae 
‘oa and mt 1,032, | 27,291, 927, | 1,770, | 857, | 2,234, 
United States and 277, gro, | 4,605, | 1,238, | 2,857, 612, 


Mah. i Gvcatebeab stevie 


—_———— | | | | Os 


| 8,736, | 3,008, | 5,501, | 2,846, 


WPAN CO. A dedcerevees cece des 474, 1,184, | 193, 658, : 337, 502, 
“Hp eee 22, g4t, 41, TO2, | 4A, 186, 
ld Ae and 33, 62, | 414, 52, | 53, £8, 
iN ants "nd: oie ae Ete Ro cP 
OCOD, AWA iissscdes 1, ae ma a = aS 

West Coast of Africa 58, saat ee! 55, 35 76, 25 
All other Countries... 30, 20, | 469, 345 294, 29; 


—<<____. i H 
—_—_—_— | | | | 


Totals Imported.... | 5,863, | 4,012, : | 6,337, | 3,637; 





Exported to:— | 
IVECO ic e.secccavondee 1,786, | 2,210, | 4,366, 812, | 2,220, 2 
5235 
sa dada oF. 116, 124, | 2,169, B19, | 404, 


eet | a | 


| 2,786, | 2,464, 





Ind. and China (via } F 

Hoy pt)icasesuscores be | ee 583, 522, 16, 446, 
Danish West Indies = = — — aoe aS 
United States ............ 606, Se 17, 7 49, 72 
South Africa ............ — — 63, _ er see 
Moagrtius) ssssssegsesee — coe — aa (cen ae 
ps7 hd Se Ra orm a 420, — | 573, 245 | 18, 46, 
All other Countries.... 526, 995, 7 140, 106, | 361, 79> 





LOO Fa 55403.3; 





Totals Hxported.,.. | 3,923, | 5,064, | | 3,220, | 3,035, 





Excess of Imports..., | 1,440, — | 8,760, G2, : S417, 602, 


me Exports .... res 1,052) | 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH JUNE, 1869-68-67-66. 
Net Produce in Yuars and Quarters ended 30th Junu, 1869-68-67-66. 


[000’s omitted.] 














i a 





QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
1869. 1868. a eee 
ended 380th June, Less. More. 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Customs 6.ic,.cdreeees sie TS BITE, [5 40R, — 62, 5,499, | 5,271, 
EOROIUG ycccer crconsisoesaee: 4,971, | 4,857, — re2 5,028, | 5,144, 
SUAMIPS sicccssonsvsncsne 2,486, | 2,372, = 114, 2,547, | 2,483, 
ERROR: Riss caved etrartans 1,430, | L476, 46, — 1,506, | 1,478, 
PostsO Mee: ote sans: f, 120, log loe = ec 1,150, | 135070, 
15,522, | 15,278, 46, 290, | 15,780, | 15,446, 
Property Tax... 2,489, |. » 2,269, — 2205 1,577 54, 1 1,507; 
18,011, | 17,547, 46, 610, | 17,307, | 17,043, 
Crown Lands .........0 44, 73, = i, 72, wh; 
Miscellaneous............ 462, 664, —s 98, 402, 350; 
LOCOS... .sinets 18,847, | 18,284, 46, 609, | 17,781, | 17,464, 

a 

Net Incr. £563,041 
YEARS, 1869. Corresponding Years. 
1869 1868. 
ended 30th June. on Move 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

CWisCOMAR 4.1. scacnnascaace 22,486, | 22,604, 118, — 22,531, | 21,369, 
EUSCIBGS,..554.0000tstavesaten 205676, | E9091, —— 585, | 20,554, | 20,067, 
SOTA DS: scvceegascoassanges 953325 di Oje6G, 34, a 9,484, | 9,553, 
PARES) Si ohcnicndseSeae 3,448, | 3,479, 31, — 3,496, | 3,421, 
Poss ORiCe sitivcccinvoes 4,660, | 4,600, —— 60, 4,550, | 4,350, 
60,502, | 60,040, 183, 645, | 60,615, | 58,760, 
Property Tax .....s0600. 8,838, | 6,869, — 1,969, 5,680, | 5.777, 
69,340, | 66,909, 183, | 2,614, | 66,295, | 64,537, 
Crown Lands ............ 361, 346, — 12; 331, 321, 
Miscellaneous............ 33454, | 2,847, = 60%, 3,127, | 2,868, 
Totals woes 4Z,;165, Oo dOz, 183, |-3,236, | 69,7538, |.67,726, 

ea ay aon IEE 


Net Incr. £3,052,735 
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REVENUE.—Unitep Kinepom.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1869 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Rucerpts of the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1869; the Issuns out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Huchequer on the 30th June, 1869, in respect 
of such Charges. 


Received :— 

Income received, as shown in Account I ..........sccscssccssscccscecseee soossoese 18,847,044 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 441,138 
re for New Couper or J UstiCOo7e desdscew set doccnsaacscaeeescs 8,000 
Saving on previous Charge for Diplomatic Services ..........scccecrscrseneeee 502 
£19,296,484 

Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th 

June, 1869, payable in September Quarter, 1869, above the Balance, 

in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 

Excess of Charge in Great Britain ........ssecesorseees £3,414,529 

Hurplus over Charge in Ireland s.5...«.sesstseseess 834,491 
Net deficiency —————__ *2,,580,038 

FORAESE On Shera U tH ING. SOD o.oo casccsdoncwyornessastssecasonsuosees 7,979,704 

Paid out of Growing Produce in June Quarter, 1869 ......... 663,082 


Portion of the Charge payable in September Quarter, 1869... 7,316,662 


ee which there was in the Exchequer on the anh 4,736,584 
REO LOO ies ants ccc seated usemacs cans esses atdesstsmebanasasi 








Net Deficiency as above  ......s.0006 2,580,038 

£21,876,522 
Paid :— 
2) 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the Ss ha 1.845.918 
op. theilet. March, 1869, a8 per lastiaeeouUt,, 0c Fiesicanssiavncseisic’sonens ’ 
Amount issued to repay ya in Aid of Ways and Monae eta stele 1,000,000 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services (including 11,043.900 
1,000,0002. on Account of the Expedition to Abyssinia) ............... aed 
Amount advanced for New Courts of JUStice... o...6.ccsoeessdebecdseddeecsase ons 7,000 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th June, 1869, viz.:— 

Interest of the Permanent Debt .........cs.sssee000 .-. £6,091,873 

Torin DiG AMNUAWOS: “sstscsecectoodeeteateaceeslete sce 929,048 

Interest of Exchequer Bonds , ...5..0d.0.tesesesqeesces 11,375 

a + TDD Ss drhnsctle aa eesageoticeslenaes 43,071 

Advances in Aid of Ways and Means 2,433 

Principal of VE xehequer Bills Ws ..chcstensecseensctee css 123,500 

PEEL OMe Val MUSEO Ut dro teceses trowshwsce nsceestceweemeweennedtvey ene 101,956 

Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ...........064 305,887 

Advances for Public Works, &C.  ..ccscvsvecoses «sas . 970,561 


Paid out of Growing Produce in June eh he £663,082 
1869 


POOH OHHH HEHEHE TFET HHF OEE HHH SETHE HHH OHH HHH OHH EHD 


Payable in September Quarter, 1869 ....... Godestatede 7,316,622 
—-_—s_ 7,979,704. 





ee 


£21,876,522 
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Second Quarter of 1869. 


Quarterly Returns.—April, May, June, 1869. 


[ Sept. 
BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 











1869. Wheat Barley 

Td: Ss tds 

46 4 44 1 

47 = 44 6 

46 8 44 6 

45 5 43 6 

46 4 44 1 

44 9 42 2 

44 4 4) 2 

44 6 40 1 

45 2 oF od 

Sat) OY sevewastse can vague ereaeun ieee 45 2 3878 
AGOVLOE FOF MUAY meas sasiatbestccecteets 44 9 89. >5 
TUNG GO Redveelea cans itavmovieoeagt 45 5 a 
gs ME ReR RA Res bien tas eesass cence 46 - oy, 2 

‘s UO) ccs ceasasttap anaes engeinews enaumies 46 2 382 2 

io OST.0o eae 46 4 82. 7 
ADEVAYE JOP SUNG to cecesatasesvocteneness Ye ime 349 
Average for the quarter ........s..066 45 7 395 


Oats 

ga de 
26.9 
26 5 
2 ff 
26 9 
26 10 
26 11 
96" 9 
26° 
HF iene 8 | 
Q270CO = 
2p pelt 
26) | 12 
26.- 6 
Ny 3) 
29 — 
27 4 

27 = 





RAITLWAYS.—Pricss, April—June;—and Trarric, January—June, 1869. 


[Abstract from “ Herepath’s Journal” and the “Times.” 



























































F 2100). | Total Traffic. | Traffic pr. ss 
ee sits (1°). | wiles Open, First 26 Weeks. Mile pr.Wk4 Dividends per Cent, 
Bx- Railway. rice on ar (000’s omitted.) 26 Weeks. or ha ears, 

pended eer eels i san |saq | 31 Dec. |30 Jun.|31 Dee. 
Mins. June,| May. | April] "69. | 68. | 69. | ’68. 1°69.|’68.]"s¢g | >g8. | >67_ 
£ No. | No. £ £ £)£ 1s. dd.) s. di sae 
57,5 |Lond.& N.Westn.117%/116 |116 }1,424 |1,408 | 3,138, | 3,027,| 85 | 88 ]67 6|52 6| 67 6 
49,7 |Great Western ....| 493) 493] 50 ]1,386 |1,369 | 2,006, |1,956,] 56 | 55 ]15 —-|12 6] 15 - 
20,8| ,, Northern.../108 /107 |109 | 487| 487] 994,| 983,] 79 | 78175 -|42 6| 75 - 
29,1] 5,  Hastern ....| 38 | 38 | 373] 746| 728] 943,| 916,] 49 | 49] Nil | Nil | Na 

17,4 |\Brighton 3), .5.3:. 46 | 48 | 493] 365] 336] 567,| 562,] 60 | 64]12 6] ,, ” 
20,1 [South-Hastern ....| 76 | 76 | 76 | 346] 846] 699,| 684,] 77 | 76 ]40 -|22 6] 40 - 
17,1| 5, Western...| 90 | 89 | 89 | «21| 503] .681,| 664,] 50 | 50]52 6/40 -| 526 
11,7 75 | 75 | 7541s5,275 |5,177 | 9,028, | 8,792,| 66 | 65137 6/243] 358 
34,0 [Midland vse. 1163/115 |1173| 778] 761] 1,604,|1,413,| 79 | 71 [57 6150 -| 55 — 
23,1 |Lancsh.and York.|1233/123 |1233] q11| 403] 1,230,|1,245,firs [118 ]67 6/67 6| 65 = 
15,8 |Sheffieldand Man.) 544) 564) 573] 251] 251] 562,| 5038,] 86 |77]25 —| Nil | 20 - 
40,2 |North-Eastern ....|106 |1023'103 [1,260 |1,248 | 1,903, | 1,801,} 58 | 56 |}60 —|45 -| 60 - 
113,1 100 | 99 1003]2,700 |2,663 | 5,299, | 4,962,] 75 | 71 [52 6/40 7] 50 - 
ieee (ad rere fl cnsmmrememneerns 7 oe —— 
22,0 |Caledonian _........ 773| 783| 793] 668| 668] 981,| 922,] 56 | 53 }27 6/15 -| 25 - 
6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn.IrInd) 97 | 97 | 97 | 420) 420} — — |—|—]45 -/ 50 -} 45 - 
353,0 Gen. aver.....| 843] 84 | 85 [9,063 |8,928] — — j—|]— [4 Il | 30 7| 40 - 
Consols.—Money Prices, lst June, 93% to 94.—I1s¢ May, 93% to $.—1st April, 92% to 93. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st¢ June, 5s. dis. to par.—lst May, 2s. to 7s. pm.—I1st April, par to 5s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—Werxty Rervrn. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Szconp QuARTER (April—June) of 1869. 
(0,000’s omitted.] 














1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 
IsstvE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 

DaTEs. pi aaah ee of of Discount 
Notes Government Other Oe oun ugh Ce at 
Issued. |<Wednesdays.)| pent, | Securities.| pant pC! 16.) | Bank of England. 

£ £ & £ £ 

Mins. 1869. Mins. Mins. Milus. Mins. 1868. Per ann. 
31,24 April Four 102 3,98 16,24 23,98 3 Dec. 3 p.ct. 
30,89 ees eeeceoul OD 3,98 15,89 23599 
30,89 %. bt — 402 3,98 15,89 22508 1869. 
30,83 5 Oe = O2 3,98 15,83 23,49 1April4 ,, 
30,51 May &....)2 11,02 3,98 15,51 24,01 6 May 43 ,, 
30,39 se Re aol EO? 3,98 15,39 23562 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1869. 


InavcuraL Appress on the Progress and Present Conpition 
of SratisticaL Inquiry, delwered at the Socisety’s Rooms, 
12, St. James’s Square, London, on Turspay, 16th November, 
1869. By the Prusipent, Witt1am Newmarcn, F.R.S. 


[n the original prospectus or statement of objects, dated 23rd April, 
1834, and signed Henry Hallam, Charles Babbage, Richard Jones, 
and John Elliott Drinkwater, in pursuance of which the Statistical 
Society of London was founded, it is stated as follows :— 

“The Society has been established for the purpose of procuring, 
“ arranging, and publishing ‘ Facts calculated to illustrate the con- 
“' * ditions and prospects of Society, * * * The whole subject 
“‘-was considered by the Statistical Section of the British Asso- 
“ ciation at Cambridge (in August, 1833), as admitting a division 
‘into four great classes: (A) Heonomical Statistics, comprehending 
‘ (1) the Statistics of the natural productions and the agriculture 
“of nations; (2) of manufacture; (3) of commerce and currency ; 
(4) of the distribution of wealth, and all facts relating to wages, 
“ profits, &c.—(B) Political Statistics, consisting of three subdivi- 
“sions: (1) the facts relating to the elements of political institu- 
“tions, the number of electors, jurors, &c.; (2) Legal Statistics ; 
‘“‘ (3) the statistics of finance and of national expenditure, and of 
“ civil and military establishments.—(C) Medical Statistics, strictly 
‘“‘ so called, will require at least two subdivisions, and the great 
** subject of Population, although it might be classed elsewhere, yet 
‘* touches medical statistics on so many points that it would be 
‘‘ placed most conveniently perhaps in this division, and would 
* constitute another subdivision. —(D) Moral and Intellectual 
“ Statistics, which comprehend, (1) the statistics of literature ; 
(2) of education; (8) of religious instruction and ecclesiastical 
“ institutions; (4) of crime. Although fourteen subdivisions have 
“now been enumerated, it is probable that more will be 
“* required.” 

The meaning of this outline will be rendered plainer by the 
following two passages from the ‘ Introduction,” dated May, 
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1838, prefixed to the first volume of the quarterly Journal of the 
Society :— 

‘‘ Like other sciences, that of Statistics seeks to deduce from 
‘“‘ well established facts certain general principles which interest 
‘‘ and affect mankind: it uses the same instruments of comparison, 
‘“ calculation, and deduction; but its peculiarity is that 1t proceeds 
“wholly by the accumulation and comparison of facts, and does 
* not admit of any kind of speculation: it aims, like other sciences, 
“ at truth, and advances pari passu with its development.” 

And then, in illustration of the applicability of the principle 
here stated, the following statement is made: 

“The Statist commonly prefers to employ figures and tabular 
‘‘ exhibitions, because facts, particularly when they exist in large 
‘‘numbers, are most briefly and clearly stated in such forms; and 
‘* because he is not satisfied with giving deductions, which admit of 
‘* question, but supplies the materials which each individual may 
‘‘ himself examine and compare. It is not however true, that the 
“‘ Statist rejects all deductions, or that statistics consists merely of 
‘columns of figures. It is simply required that all conclusions 
“ shall be drawn from well-attested data, and shall admit of 
“* mathematical demonstration.” 

We have here very distinctly set out the three fundamental 
rules, which for thirty-five years have been carefully observed in 
the proceedings of the Society, and in determining the contents of 
the thirty-two volumes of its Jowrnal, viz.:— 


I. The collection of facts relating to Man in Society. 
Il. The verification, arrangement, and exhibition of these facts 
in their most natural and lucid order. 
III. The exclusion of all speculations and deductions not 
directly authorised by the evidence so procured. 


It has been said, I know, in many quarters, that we are 
restricted by the conditions of our pursuit to mere columns of 
figures, and that theories and opinions are wholly beside our objects 
and purpose. The answer is short and simple, namely, that 
Statistics in this matter is precisely in the same circumstances as 
Mechanics or Chemistry ;—that is to say, that in interpreting facts it 
employs, where needful, the methods of trial and conjecture which 
are permitted in all sciences of observation. 

The Prospectus of 1834 (drawn up, I have reason to believe, 
by Mr. Hallam), points out, it will be observed, with fitting caution, 
that ‘although fourteen subdivisions of inquiry are enumerated in 
‘it, 1t is probable that more will be required.” More have been 
required. After a whole generation of active work and energetic 
discussion, any attempt now to classify and arrange the field of 
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statistical inquiry would be vastly more elaborate than the four-fold 
division of Economical, Political, Medical, and Moral Statistics 
which occupied the minds of our founders in 1834. 

At that time no reference could be made to any country but 
our own, for foreign Governments and Legislatures, with perhaps 
two or three partial exceptions, had not arrived at even the faintest 
notion of the desirableness of systematic statistical evidence. 
During the last twenty-five years this state of things has almost 
disappeared, and in several foreign States there are now in full 
activity Statistical Departments, and a vigour of statistical research 
by independent persons, which almost reduces the United Kingdom 
to a second place. Speaking for ourselves, however, we may put 
forward the following enumeration of subjects of inquiry as regards 
which we have already arrived at results so positive and clear 
that they have passed by general assent into the order of established 
scientific truths,—and I so frame the list as to graduate from top 
to bottom the degree of success attained :— 


1. Vital Statistics, including Births, Marriages, Deaths, Dis- 
eases, and Hpidemics. 

2. Census Statistics, including the races, occupations, ages, 
social condition, and distribution of the people. 

3. Statistics of Pauperism, Police, and Crime. 

4, Fiscal and Financial Statistics—taxation; funding, Savings 
Banks, Currency, and Life Assurance. — 

5. Statistics of Conveyance, including Railways, Steam-vessels, 
and Public Carriages. 

6. Trade Statistics, both as regards foreign and inland com- 
merce and navigation. 

7. Statistics of Education, both primary, intermediary, and 
collegiate. 

8. Statistics of the cost and effects of Central and Local 
Government, including the maintenance of Armed Forces 
of all kinds. 


If I am right in the adjustment of this order of precedence, and 
J think I am, the results are suggestive. 

Under the three first heads of Vital and Census Statistics, and 
Statistics of Pauperism and Crime, we are in this country at present 
in advance of all other communities. We have attained to scientific 
completeness and precision in :— - 

(1). The extent and variety of the observations made. (2). In 
their authentic character. (3). In the uniform methods of their 
collection. (4). In the natural and lucid order of their exhibition. 
(5). And in the rigid manner in which the deductions are kept close : 
to the facts. 

202 
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By virtue of this method of investigation—and let me again 
remind you that it is neither more nor less than the Baconian rule 
extended from the purely physical to the mixed-mathematical fields 
of research—we have arrived at certain Ultimate Units in vital 
statistics; for example, we know as a matter of absolute certainty 
that, in ordinary years, the rate of mortality in England and Wales 
is 22°48 per 1,000 per annum of the mean population of the year; 
that the marriage-rate is 16°92 per 1,000, and the birth-rate 35°34 
per 1,000. 

By means of at least two Censuses, 1851 and 1861, taken under 
the advice and supervision of our fellow-members, Dr. Farr and 
Mr. Hammick, we are put in possession of a series of similar Ulti- 
mate Units as regards ages, the proportions of the sexes, the con- 
jugal condition, the occupations and geographical distribution of 
the people. The periodical Reports also of the Factory and other 
Commissioners present most valuable evidence relating to different 
kinds of employments of the working classes. 

In like manner, as regards Pauperism, the systematic labours of 
the Poor Law Board, since its formation, more than thirty years 
ago, have enabled us to state with precision the ratios, character, 
origin, and cost of Pauper relief in every part of England and 
Wales; and of late years the intelligence of our fellow-member, 
Mr. Purdy, as head of the Statistical Office of the Poor Law 
Department, have led to many improvements and extensions of 
the information collected and published. 

We also, I think, justly claim superiority over any other country 
as respects the fourth division, viz., Fiscal and Financial Statistics, 
including Taxation, Funding, Savings Banks, Currency, and Life 
Insurance. The successful application by our deceased Vice-Pre- 
sident, Thomas Tooke, of the statistical method in the proof and 
development of his doctrines regarding the causes which determine 
the course of prices, the fluctuations of the bank note circulation, and 
the state of credit is, beyond doubt, one of the achievements of 
which we have most reason to be proud. Fifty years ago, when 
Mr. Tooke published the early volumes of the “ History of Prices,” 
statistical materials were scanty and of difficult access. But the 
enlarged and accumulated evidence which every year supplies has 
only confirmed the soundness of his conclusions; and at this very 
moment, the Report presented by the Commission, appointed nearly 
five years ago by the French Government to investigate fully the 
range of questions relating to banking and credit institutions, 
announces results which are identical with those which will ever 
be associated with Mr. Tooke’s name and writings.* 


* “Enquéte sur les Principes et les faits généraux qui régissent la Circulation 
monétaire et fiduciaire.” Paris. Ministére des Finances. Evidence and Report 
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We have of late years amassed immense materials relating to 
the fiscal financial policy and changes of this and other countries. 
The public discussions on the subject of the Income Tax have con- 
tributed largely to this result. Within the last two years the 
publications of Mr. Dudley Baxter on the taxation of the United 
Kingdom have been marked by originality and great command of 
statistical data. Still I do not think that there has recently 
appeared in Hngland any book on taxation so thoughtful and so 
well informed from so many sources as the works of the eminent 
French economist and statist, M. de Parieu.* 

England is the native land of Life Insurance, and principally 
by means of our friends and co-occupants of these rooms, the 
Institute of Actuaries, the pre-eminence of this island as the 
foremost authority on the theory and practice of Life Insurance, has 
been honorably maintained. 

Under the fifth head of Conveyance, especially Railway Con- 
veyance, we have amassed abundant materials, but almost the last 
scientific analysis and discussion of the facts was Dr. Lardner’s 
book which appeared more than twenty years ago and is of course 
now entirely out of date. In saying this I am not insensible of 
the exhaustive nature of the discussions which have taken place at 
intervals on particular points of Railway Economy, and especially 
of the evidence collected and considered by the Commission under 
the Duke of Devonshire, which sat in 1865-67. 

The sixth division refers to the Statistics of Trade and Naviga- 
tion, Inland and Foreign. Latterly it has become the fashion to 
decry the periodical returns issued by the Statistical Office of the 
Board of Trade, and it seems to me somewhat prematurely and 
without sufficient knowledge of the nature of the case. I do not 
say that our periodical returns of the course of the Foreign 
Trade of the country are not susceptible of large improvement; 
but I do say, most emphatically, that there is no single branch of 
our Public Statistics in which more considerable improvement, 
both in form and compass has taken place during the last twenty- 
five or twenty years. The incessant alterations and reductions of 
our tariff and the consequent changes in the revenue offices, to say 
nothing of the constant changes in the course and direction of 
commerce itself, have entailed great difficulties in the maintenance 
of uniform statistical records. There have been and are consid- 
erable defects in the detailed modes of collecting and verifying the 


7 volumes. 1865-69. The Commission examined orally, and received written 
replies from more than a hundred individuals, Corporations, and Chambers of 
Commerce, in Franee and other countries. 

* «Traité des Impéts considérés sous le rapport Historique, Economique et 
Politique en France, et 4 Etranger;” par Esquiros de Parieu. Paris. 1867,. 
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original entries which form the basis of all subsequent totals, and 
until these defects are overcome there will be contradictions and 
discrepancies. But the frame-work of our system is entitled to 
high commendation, and should not be disturbed except after full 
and public enquiry. The Official Trade Statistics of the country 
are to be improved only as all other things are improved—not by 
abolishing or enfeebling the machinery, but by accelerating its 
action and enlarging its power. Let us however do full justice to 
the growing value of the periodical reports on the trade and 
industry of foreign countries furnished by British Consuls and 
Secretaries of Legation serving abroad. These reports have now 
been published for eight or nine years and the collection includes 
not a few Papers of the very highest merit and excellence. It 
would greatly add to the value of the series if the two sets of 
reports could be combined and could appear regularly on the first of 
each month. 

Let us also do justice to the admirable series of returns prepared 
under the care of Mr. Donnelly, the Registrar-General of Ireland, 
of the Agricultural and Live Stock produce of that country. The 
system of a highly instructed Police Force which prevails in 
Ireland, enables the Executive there, to collect information quite 
beyond our reach in England. 

In the matter of Education (seventh division), we have, and 
we have not, reason to congratulate ourselves on the issue of many 
efforts to ascertain the two facts of (1), the extent to which 
primary education is being applied to children of the working and 
poorer classes; and (2), the number of such children who are 
still wholly or mainly left uneducated. The contention of rival 
parties, sects, societies, and leagues has most effectually obscured 
the subject, and beyond the happy certainty that in one form or 
another popular education of some kind, becomes more general 
every year, we are really unable to give the precise statistics of the 
fact, whether for the conntry as a whole or for any particular parts 
of it. There are strong symptoms however of the speedy arrival 
of a different state of things. 

Facts relating to the cost and effect of the Central and Local 
Government of a country, and to the cost and effect of the 
maintenance of armed forces, have, during the last ten or twelve 
years become a subject of prominent interest in this and other 
countries. The old vague violent declamation against placemen and 
expenditure has lost its attractiveness, and specifically, because it 
was vague and devoid of accuracy and instances. But the pressure 
of taxation, and the obvious burdens, both fiscal and economical, 
entailed by conscriptions and standing armies, have in a wholesome 
manner sharpened curiosity on every topic connected with the cost 
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of Government and military organisation. This is the topic which 
occupies the popular branches of the Legislature in all the Con- 
tinental States—Austria, Hungary, Prussia, Holland, the smaller 
German kingdoms, and even in France, with the earliest restoration 
there of parliamentary control.. With ourselves the inquiry is only 
beginning. The Military and Naval Hstimates are still obscure and 
difficult. The cost of Colonial defence; the cost in men and 
treasure of the Indian Army of occupation; the expense of Courts 
of Justice, and of the Judicial system they represent; the cost and 
efficiency in the changed circumstances of the country of the higher 
offices of administration—are all subjects on which we only are 
beginning to collect facts; and it may be safely added, are all 
subjects not to be safely treated until the facts have been 
collected. 

I have now stated the branches of inquiry in which in this 
country we have made decisive and gratifying progress during the 
last thirty-five years. It is plain, however, that as regards the last 
half of the eight divisions I have set forth, we cannot regard our 
progress hitherto as more than the foundation of scientific know- 
ledge to be arrived at hereafter in a complete form. 


Let me now state what appear to me to be the fields of 
statistical research which in this country most require early atten- 
tion. They are the following :— 

1. The annual consumption per head among different classes, 
and by the nation, as a whole, of the chief articles of food—corn, 
butchers’ meat, tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, wine, spirits, and beer. 

2. The annual production in agriculture, minerals, metals, ships, 
and manufactures. 

3. The comparative wages, house-rent, and cost of living in 
different parts of the country. 

4, The total annual mcome and earnings and the total annual 
accumulations of different classes, and of the country, as a whole. 

5. The relative taxation of different classes in this country, as 
compared with the same classes in those foreign countries, the com- 
petition of which England has to understand and meet—carefully 
attending in the inquiry to the comparative merits of Direct and 
Indirect taxation. 

6. The financial and economical cost and burdens entailed by 
extensive warlike Armaments. 

7. Periodical statistics of Public Hospitals in the Metropolis and 
the larger towns, with a view to a comparison of the efficiency and 
cost of the relief afforded in each. 

8. Periodical returns of the income and operations of Charitable 
Trusts and Hndowments, for relief and education. 
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9, A statistical ascertainment of the numerical strength of the 
different Religious churches and sects. 

10. Statistical Evidence of the cost to the community in sick- 
ness, excessive mortality, and poor-rate expenditure of defective 
dwellings, and sanitary regulations. 

11. Statistical Evidence of the gain to the community of in- 
struction in popular schools in the rudiments of political economy, 
in the commoner industrial arts, and in military exercises. 

12. Statistical Evidence of the consequences in this country of 
the Emigration from it. 

13. Investigations relative to the advantages and cost to this 
country of the occupation of India. 

14. An investigation on grounds of fact of the effect of Com- 
mercial Treaties, especially of the French Treaty of 1860. 

15. A similar investigation of the consequences produced in the 
United States by the rigid system of protective Tariffs. 

16. And by the protracted suspension of specie payments. 

17. Statistical inquiries relative to the effects produced in 
Europe on commerce, accumulation, imvention, prices, and the 
rate of interest, by the Gold Discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia. 

18. Investigations of the mathematics and logic of Statistical 
Evidence; that is to say, the true construction and use of Averages, 
the deduction of probabilities, the exclusion of superfluous integers, 
and the discovery of the laws of such social phenomena as can only 
be exhibited by a numerical notation. 

These eighteen groups of subjects extend over a large surface, - 
and the lapse of years and the intelligence and zeal of a phalanx of 
workers will be required to master them. But the work will be 
done sooner or later; and all the sooner, after we have once for all 
satisfied ourselves of its necessity. 

Let us consider more in detail some of the topics proposed. 

First, as regards the accurate statistical determination of the 
Average Consumption of the chief articles of food among different 
classes of the population,—corn, butchers’ meat, and colonial pro- 
duce. At present, we cannot speak with any approach to accuracy 
of the extent and cost of the most vital of all requirements, viz., the 
food of the people. We are perpetually guessing at the probable 
consumption of wheat and other grains per head—the same of 
potatoes and butchers’ meat, and colonial produce; and until, by a 
series of extensive and well-devised observations of rigid statistical 
facts we arrive at results entitled to credence, we shall continue to 
speculate and reason in the dark. Sir George Lewis did make an 
effort while he was Chancellor of the Exchequer to ascertain the 
average consumption of Tea and Sugar; but the effect was partial 
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only, and can only be referred to as indicating the wishes of a 
statesman eminent for his sagacity and love of truth. 

The collection each year of the statistics of the Acreage under 
the different kinds of crops, and of the number of Horses, Cattle, 
and Sheep, has removed one of the most serious defects in our 
public records. Mr. Hunt, of the Geological Survey, has brought 
to great perfection his means of ascertaining annually the produce 
of minerals and metals. The Factory Inspectors furnish in their 
half-yearly reports much valuable evidence on the condition of the 
Cotton, Woollen, Worsted, and Hosiery Trades; and the extension 
of the Workshops’ Act to branches of manufacture not hitherto 
included, e.g., Hardware, Earthenware, Engine works, and some 
others, may be expected to produce similar periodical reports. It 
is impossible, in speaking on this topic, to omit reference to the 
admirable series of works by M. de Lavergne, on the comparative 
productiveness of French and English arable and pasture farming. 

Under the third, fourth, and fifth divisions, embracing the sub- 
jects of Wages, Cost of Living, Income, Savings and Taxation of 
this and other countries, very solid progress has been made during 
the last ten or twelve years. The extensive and most laborious 
collections of M. Le Play, who, as Commissaire-General for France, 
at the Exhibitions of 1855, 1862, and 1867, had the best means of 
procuring information,* are, probably, the most important. But 
our own fellow-members, Professor Leoni Levi and Mr. Dudley 
Baxter,+ have published three works which will form epochs in the 
history of all investigations relative to Wages, Income, and Taxa- 
tion in this country. Mr. David Wells, the Special Commissioner 
of Revenue in the United States, in Reports to which I shall have 
again to refer, has treated of the same subjects as regards North 
America, with a freedom, impartiality, and precision, far in advance 
of any previous example among his countrymen. But all these 
investigations have only shown more clearly than before that while 
on one hand, in order to arrive at absolutely positive results, fuller 
and more accurate details are required, so on the other, a more 
thorough discussion of the general principles of the imvestigation 
is quite as necessary. 

* M. Le Play: “Les Ouvriers Européens ;” and a second work “Les Ouvriers 
“des Deux Mondes” (Paris). See also M. Le Play’s “La Réforme Sociale en 
“« France déduite de lv Observation comparée des Peuples Européens.” Paris. 2 vols. 

+ Leoni Levi: “Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes.” London. 1867. 
Dudley Baxter: “Taxation of the United Kingdom,” 1869; and “ National 
* Income of the United Kingdom,” 1868. 

t{ The following extract from the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” of 27th July, 1869, very 
properly draws attention to sources of error and confusion found in official papers, 
ignorantly and imperfectly prepared :— 


“The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, in referring to a ‘ Return printed by 
the House of Commons in June, 1869,’ demonstrate how easily the most erroneous 
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The sixth division suggests the collection of statistical evidence 
of the cost and burden entailed by large Military Establishments, 
and I honestly believe that no more important subject can at 
present attract the attention of statists. The real mischief and 
incubus of military armaments will never be understood by legisla- 
tures or subjects until their effects are exhibited in hard facts 
and in naked detail. M. Legoyt, whose name is among the 
most eminent of our fellow-labourers on the Continent has 
just inserted in the “Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris,” 
of which he is Honorary Secretary, a paper on this subject, 
which I trust will act as a signal in other countries. From this 
paper I quote the following admirable outline of the whole argu- 
ment :— 


“In 1869, according to estimates which we consider under rather than over 
the fact, Enrope keeps in time of peace an effective army of 3,815,847 men, and 
inscribes upon its budget a sum of three and a half milliards (140,000,000/.), or 
32 per cent. of the whole of her expenditure, to meet the cost of this colossal 
army. Now, let us suppose for a moment that, as the result of an understanding 
between the Powers concerned, a disarmament to the extent of one-half was carried 
into effect. Forthwith, 1,907,924 men, of from 20 to 35 years old, the very pick 
of the population of that age, are restored to peaceful labour, and a saving of 


conclusions may be deduced from it. This return, they observe, purports to show 
the proportion of taxation to wealth in England, and the similar ratio in Ireland ; 
the sum assessed to the cncome tax being taken as the measure of wealth in each 
kingdom. The result reached on the face of the return is that in England for 
every 100l. of income tax only 17/. 14s. is raised by taxation, while the proportion 
in Ireland on the corresponding standard is 292. tos. 73d. Apparently, the latter 
country surrenders 12 per cent. more of its wealth to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer than England. ‘A more erroneous conclusion,’ the Commissioners 
assert, ‘could scarcely be arrived at.’ For these reasons:—1st. The assessment to 
Schedule A (lands, houses, and real property generally) in England is made upon 
the full rental, and in Ireland upon the poor-rate assessment—‘ which we believe 
is, on the average, at the present time in Ireland at least 20 per cent. below the 
true value. 2. The same is true of Schedule B (farmers’ profits), 3. On 
Schedule C (the pnblic funds) a still less valid comparison emerges. The sum 
assessed in England is 32,500,oo00/., and in Ireland 1,115,0o00l. These are the 
dividends payable at the Bank of England and Bank of Ireland respectively. 
England is debited in addition to the investments of her own holders with those of 
Scotland, Ireland, and the colonies, and of foreigners in the public funds—to say 
nothing of the investments of the Irish themselves, among others, in such securities 
as Indian Stock, Canadian Bonds, French Rentes, Danish, Dutch, Russian, Turkish, 
and other stock of all foreign Governments. These investments are entirely in- 
scribed on Schedule C of the English returns. 4. Schedule D (profits of trades 
and professions). The metropolis de facto is the great central bank of the banks 
of the United Kingdom, of many that conduct their business in our colonies and in 
foreign parts, as well as for numerous public companies scattered over the com- 
mercial world. ‘The investments of the Irish themselves,’ the Commissioners 
remark, ‘in Irish Companies, are assessed to income tax not unfrequently in 
London, where the head offices of the company are situated.’ And 5. Schedule E 
(salaries of office, &c.), 19,000,000/., salaries and pensions of public servants and 
of officers of public companies are assessed in England, and but 1,000,000l. in 
Ireland.” 
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1,600,000,000 firs. (64,000,000/.) in the budgets of Europe is realised. With this 
sum Europe might add annually to her present railway system (at the mean cost of 
150,000 frs., 6,000. per kilometre) 10,000 kilometres (6,214 miles) of railway ; she 
might complete her system of road communication of every kind in asingle year; she 
might endow in every coun‘ry and in every parish a primary school. These great 
improvements once realised, she might, if she determines to maintain the existing 
amount of taxation, apply the surplus to a progressive reduction of her debt. The 
annual interest of this debt being now about two and a third milliards (9 5,0c0,000/.), 
and being capitalised at an average interest of 4 per cent., representing a capital of 
57% milliards (2,300,000,000/.), might (without calculating compound interest) set 
her free from liabilities in about thirty-six years. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the States in question choose to apply the 1,600,000,000 frs. 
(64,000,000,000/.) thus saved to a reduction of the imposts which now press upon 
production or consumption, what a relief for the peoples! what a new impulse given 
to business of all kinds! We have said that 1,907,924 men in the prime of life 
would be restored to the arts of peace. There would be in this happy fact another 
efficacious cause of prosperity to Europe. In effect putting the average daily 
earnings of these 2,000,000 of workmen at no more than 2 frs. each (1s. 10d.), 
and on the hypothesis that the wages represent a fifth part of the value produced, 
this pacific army, then enlisted under the flag of industry, would create a daily 
value of 20,0c0,000 frs. (800,000/.) and an annual value of 73 milliards 
(300,000,000/.). This is not all—a considerable amount of capital now employed 
in the fabrication of articles necessary for the equipment and armament of these 
2,000,000 men, would become disposable for, and might be applied to, other 
branches of national industry incomparably more useful. In a word, the keeping 
at their firesides of 2,000,000 of young people would have the certain effect of 
appreciably lowering (for a time at least) the price of manual labour, and so giving 
a lively impulse to production in all its forms. Setting aside for a moment con- 
siderations of economy, we call attention to the advantage which a country gains 
by cherishing the habit and taste for work in a considerable number of adults 
whom garrison life now condemns to idleness and to its deadly consequences. We 
point, moreover, to the love of order, to the public morality, to the maintenance of 
family ties, which the absence of five and six years from the domestic hearth of 
these youthful recruits more or less completely violates.” 


The seventh and eighth heads suggest that periodical returns 
should be furnished by Hospitals in the metropolis, and large towns, 
of such a nature as will admit of a comparison of the efficiency and 
cost of the relief afforded in each; and also that similar returns should 
be rendered by Charitable Trusts and Endowments. Upon both these 
points there can scarcely be room for two opinions. The amount of 
Income from corporate estates and investments, and from public sub- 
scriptions, legacies, and gifts accruing to Hospitals in this country 
is perfectly enormous; and the only effectual check on the just and 
skilful expenditure of these funds is to be found in a well-devised 
scheme of comparative returns appearing at frequent intervals. 
We should then be able to discover where cost was highest and 
efficiency least. No undue revelations are needed or desired. But 
the public have the clearest right to be satisfied that the money 
they set aside for the relief of sickness and misfortune is put to 
the best possible uses, and in the most economical manner. Pre- 
cisely the same observations apply in principle to all Charitable 
Trusts. These trusts are the creature of the law, and the law in 
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this regard can only be vindicated so far as it secures the best 
services. 

I pass over the question of religious sects, until I come to speak 
of the approaching Census. 

When any reference (division ten) is made to Sanitary Pro- 
gress and Statistics, it is impossible not to advert in terms of the 
highest commendation to the periodical reports of the Sanitary 
Department of the Privy Council, presided over by Mr. Simon. 
These reports and the special inquiries placed by Mr. Simon in the 
hands of distinguished members of the medical and other professions 
are rapidly accumulating a body of evidence of the highest interest 
and value. The labours of the royal commission on Sanitary 
Legislation now sitting, will, it may be hoped, assist still further 
in extending the powers of State Medicine. Hxcessive poor rates 
and criminality are in some large percentage the consequences of 
the disease, premature deaths, and tainted constitutions entailed by 
defective sanitary conditions. But the labours of Mr. Simon require 
to be followed up in every possible form, for the evil is one which 
can be best defeated in detail. 

I invite under the fourteenth head a statistical examination of 
the effect of Commercial Treaties, and especially of the French 
Treaty of 1860. I have never disguised my regret at the negotia- 
tion of that Treaty. It is said that there were overpowering poli- 
tical reasons at the time why we should conciliate the Emperor’s 
Government; and if the Treaty is to be defended wholly as a 
political expedient, there may perhaps be some reasons in its favour. 
But economically there can be none, and I have the firmest per- 
suasion that a careful statistical examination of the whole of our 
foreign trade since 1860 with countries with which we have, and 
with those with which we have not, commercial treaties, will show 
conclusively that experience confirms the soundness of those doctrines 
which teach that the only means for increasing external trade, is 
for a country to reduce its import duties as rapidly as possible 
without the smallest reference to the policy or practice of the 
foreigner, whether he be found in one hemisphere or another. A 
country does not live by what it sends out, but what it takes in. 
The exports are only a means of getting the imports. But unfor- 
tunately there seems to be a revival of the old fallacy, that the only 
use of imports is to take away exports. The State can do nothing 
to encourage imports, but reduce and simplify the tariff, and when 
that is done, all is done. Solemn devices and suggestions of 
treaties are not only idle, but mischievous, because they subject our 
internal policy to the authorised criticism of foreign countries, and 
may lead to dangerous disputes and quarrels. If the state of our 
revenue will permit us to reduce or abolish the duties on French 
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brandies, wines, and cottons, we ought to do so for our own sakes. 
The goods will then come;—the French producer will take care 
that he gets paid for them, and if there were a thousand treaties in 
force, nothing different could happen or be desired. This is the 
real Reciprocity, and there is not and cannot be any other. Itisa 
reciprocity of mutual and natural wants founced on cheapness, 
quality, and convenience, and these are the only conditions on 
which wholesome and profitable commerce can be carried on. 
The ordinary idea of reciprocity is, that two nations should main- 
tain an endless diplomatic palaver to settle what articles A shall 
sell to B, provided B sells certain other articles to A. The history 
of all commerce is a narrative of the laughable or lamentable 
failures of all such attempts to teach mankind to make their own 
bargains and attend to their own business. 

The two topics which occur next (divisions fifteen and sixteen) 
relate to the effects produced in the United States by the Suspen- 
sion of specie payments, and the high Protective tariff. We have 
become familiar with the usual newspaper paragraphs, stating that 
gold in New York stands at 133 or 137, or some other figure, 
and we hear now and then of different branches of trade—ship- 
building, for example—having been wholly banished from the terri- 
tories of the Union by the operation of protective tariffs and other 
similar legislation. Itis said, for example, thatso great is the difference 
in the price and quality of wearing apparel between free trade 
Montreal and protectionist New York, that as a matter of calcula- 
tion, it is a saving of money for a person requiring a new suit to 
travel into Canada and return to New York with the articles upon 
him. This probably may be a statement not free from the exaggera- 
tion of Yankee humour. It is certain, however, that among the 
most instructive phenomena of the present time are the disturbing 
influences produced in North America by the depreciated paper 
money. These influences are mischievous and irritating beyond 
conception; and they produce their worst consequences among the 
poorer and working classes. They far exceed in violence any cor- 
responding evils which prevailed in this country during the suspen- 
sion of cash payments from 1797 to 1819. It is very desirable 
both in the interests of science and sound policy that they should be 
studied and exhibited in detail. 

And, while mentioning that wish, I may add here, that at such 
intervals of leisure as a daily business will permit, I have not 
forgotten those researches on the Circulation of Bills of Exchange, 
the early result of which appeared in our Jowrnal eighteen years 
ago, and the further results in the ‘‘ History of Prices,” published 
in 1857. Iam sanguine of being able at no distant date, to lay 
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before the Society important extensions and additions to the work 
already done. 

The subject next on the list (division seventeen) has reference to 
an analogous inquiry—the effects produced by the Gold discoveries 
which began in 1848. It is in the recollection of several of the 
Fellows, that in the early years of these discoveries I was led to pay 
much attention to the facts connected with them, and that I arrived 
at opinions which at that time were highly heretical. I held, for 
example, that the effect of the discoveries would not be, as was 
then apprehended, to produce a permanent and serious fall in the 
rate of Interest, but would, on the contrary, certainly tend to raise 
it; and I suppose that the course of events has pretty well justified 
that prediction. I also held that the effect of the new supplies 
would not be to augment general prices, except in some compara- 
tively partial degree; and this also has become a conclusion at the 
present time far more orthodox than otherwise. I held also that 
the commerce of the world, and the progress of invention and 
discovery, could derive nothing but benefit and stimulus from the 
enlarged annual supplies of the precious metals—that, in point of 
fact, the real danger was that these supplies would be too little 
instead of too much. The following passage from the ‘ History of 
“ Prices” (vol. vi, p. 235), published early in 1857, will convey ; in 
general terms the groundwork of the reasoning :— $ 

‘‘ Set in motion and sustained by the production year by year 
“of large quantities of new gold, there is at work a vast and 
*“‘ increasing number of causes, all conducing to augment the real 
‘“‘ wealth and resources of the world—all conducing to stimulate 
‘“‘ and foster trade, enterprise, discovery, and production—and there- 
“ fore all conducing with greater and greater force to neutralise by 
‘extension of the surface to be covered, and by multiplying indefi- 
“‘ nitely the number and magnitude of the dealings to be carried on, 
“the @ priori tendency of the increase of metallic money to raise 
‘prices by mere force of enlarged volume.” 

The subject is still among the most important and interesting 
which can attract statistical inquirers. In Australia, California, 
and latterly in New Zealand, populous communities. are growing 
up, sustained in the largest degree by the application of rude labour 
to the business of gold-digging and quartz-crushing; and the 
exchange and distribution of the gold so produced among the 
nations of the world, reduces to the test of facts some of the most 
subtle as well as some of the most common doctrines of political 
economy. 

The literature of the subject has become extensive. M. Cheva- 
her’s well-known work “La Monnaie,” is still a leading authority, 
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and among the latest and best is a book by Mr. Blake, the Com- 
missioner for California, at the Paris Exhibition of 1867.* There is 
also a very useful and comprehensive pamphlet by Dr. A Soetbeer, 
of Hamburgh.f A series of articles by M. Bonnet have appeared 
during the last two years in the “‘ Revue des deux Mondes,” on the 
afte of the gold discoveries, urging views very similar to those I 
have quoted from the ‘‘ History Ms Peitjes? 

The last subject (division eighteen) in the list, ‘lates to the 
mathematics and logic of Statistics, and therefore, as many will think, 
to the most fundamental enquiry with which we can be occupied. 
Dr. Guy, so long honoured and esteemed as one of our Secre- 
taries, has given much attention to this subject, and papers con- 
tributed by him occur in the Journal. This abstract portion of the 
enquiries we cultivate is still, however, in the first stages of growth. 
It is certain that by means of the averages, and variations of 
increase and decrease, presented by large masses of figures repre- 
senting social phenomena which occur within longer or shorter 
intervals of time and within defined limits, it is possible to arrive 
at conclusions which so far resemble the law of the several cases 
that they justify the enunciation of probabilities and predictions. 
In Vital Statistics we have established a long series of such ulti- 
mate conclusions, or Ultimate Statistical Units, as I prefer to call 
them. What has been done in Vital Statistics, will, in progress of 
time, be achieved in other branches of inquiry. But there is a pre- 
liminary stage to go through, and that is the improvement of 
methods and notation. 

The Registrar-General’s office is able to speak with confidence 
on all the questions which are referred to it, because the record of 
its observations has been successfully reduced to a rigidly scientific 
and uniform method and notation. The Tables from the least to the 
greatest are constructed on the same plan, classified in the same order, 
and strictly limited to the kind and number of facts which have been 
ascertained to be sufficient. Superfluous details and superfluous 
integers are avoided as positive hindrances to the general reasonings 
alone admissible. We have in this example a lesson of the kind of 
correction very largely required in every branch of statistics. We 
waste labour and confuse the subject by running into useless and 
obstructive fractions. It is, for instance, a very common thing to 

‘see statistical tables which exhibit millions of pounds sterling 
giving not only the last pound, but also the shillings, pence, and 


* “The Production of the Precious Metals, or Statistical Notice of the 
‘principal Gold and Silver producing regions of the World ;” by Wm. R. Blake. 
New York. 1869. Putnam, sen. 

+  Graphische Darstellungen in bezug auf Werthrelatione der Edelmetalle.” 
Dr. A. Soetbeer. Hamburg. 1869. 
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farthings. If, of course, the object is to arrive at an exact state- 
ment of money due from one person to another, this minute 
accuracy is indispensable, but where the purpose is a general one, 
and aims at no more than the exhibition of the larger variations, 
it is obvious that the tables should be limited to the really im- 
portant amounts. The omission of superfluous figures, also has 
the great advantage of simplifying all tabular compilations and so 
economising labour and cost. 

We must cultivate an increasing appreciation of this powerful 
instrument of systematic and continuous tabular record, and we must 
be constantly loyal to the principle which lays at the foundation of 
all our labours, viz., to seek opinions in the facts, and not seek 
facts to suit opinions :—or, what is the same thing, and the better 
mode of stating it, we must observe and reason on social phenomena 
precisely as we observe and reason on physical phenomena. The 
human mind is only susceptible of one method of accurate investiga- 
tion, and the world is full of fallacies and confusions because blind 
traditions and imperfect education have taught that there are almost 
as many processes of reasoning and evidence as there are subjects to 
be understood. 

While speaking on this subject, I may illustrate the force and 
value of this method of variations and averages as applied to con- 
tinuous statistical records, by referring to a statement made to me 
by Dr. Berg, the Chief of the Statistical Bureau at Stockholm, when 
I met him lately at the Hague. In Sweden, as is well known, there 
exists a singularly complete series of parish registers, commencing 
in the sixteenth century, or earlier. It is known also that the 
Swedish population has been but little modified or disturbed by 
emigration or immigration. Dr. Berg has been led of late years to 
examine and tabulate abstracts of these registers, and he has 
observed the following remarkable result :—Taking periods or years 
of national privation, such as famine, war, or pestilence, imposing 
severe suffering on the people, and consequent excessive mortality, 
he finds that after the lapse of about two generations, say seventy years 
or more, there is, for a period of some length, a positive falling off 
in the increase of population, as determined by births and deaths, 
which had prevailed before the arrival of this (say) seventieth year. 
In other words, supposing Dr. Berg’s present views to be confirmed 
by further investigation, it will appear that seasons of exceptional 
calamity and privation reassert their repressive influence on popula- 
tion at the commencement of the third succeeding generation. 

It is just possible, and I will make the suggestion for the con- 
sideration of those better able than myself to verify it, that this 
hypothesis of Dr. Berg may, if verified, assist us in explaining the 
undoubted rapid increase of the English population between 1790 
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and 1811, an increase far exceeding that of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, for as we know it was contended by many acute 
observers living at that time, that the population of England under 
Anne and George I did not increase at all, but the contrary. It 
is undoubtedly true that as a consequence of the unusual and great 
plenty of the wheat harvests during the fifty years after the Peace 
of Utrecht (1711), a marked improvement took place in the food of 
the poorer classes; and it may, perhaps, be found that the full force 
of that better condition began to assert itself at the end of the 
seventy years’ term which Dr. Berg thinks he has discovered in the 
Swedish tables. 

I said just now that I reserved the subject of the ascertainment 
statistically of the numerical strength in the United Kingdom of 
the different Religious Sects till I came to speak of the approaching 
Census to be taken in March, 1871. 

As on former occasions the Council have appointed a Census 
Committee to whom may be referred questions and suggestions 
relating to the national enumeration now so near at hand. It is not 
possible, [ imagine, that any material departures will appear to be 
advisable from the very complete and successful achievements of 
1851 and 1861. Two things indeed are manifestly plain, viz., 1st, 
that with a view to a continuous record on the same bases, novelties 
of procedure are positively pernicious; and 2nd, having regard to 
cost, expedition, and accuracy, there cannot be any important 
addition to the number of questions to be asked and particulars to 
be collected. 

But upon one point there will, I trust, be an unanimity and a 
force of public opinion which will be decisive. I mean, the intro- 
duction of such inquiries into the Census paper as will ascertain 
the numerical force of the various churches and sects in this 
country. In 1851 some approach was made to such a result by 
attempts to estimate or enumerate the attendance at places of 
worship on a particular Sunday; and in spite of the Iuminous and 
impartial discussion of the figures so obtained by our fellow-member, 
Mr. Horace Mann, we all recollect the outburst of temper and 
recrimination which burst in more or less violence from almost 
every one of the religious bodiesin the country. There was in each 
case a stout repudiation of the figures, as being far below what they 
ought to be, and the authorities of the religious world agreed only 
in one point, viz.: that every particular sect had been under- 
represented to the advantage more or less unfair of every other. 
I pass over the amusing stories which were current of adroit con- 
trivances in certain cases for increasing the attendance on the 
Census Sunday by services of special interest including, it was 
alleged, and instances were named, the distribution of tea and cake. 
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In 1861, Sir George Lewis, who had charge of the Census 
Bill, endeavoured to maintain a clause which directed the insertion 
of questions in the Schedule to be left at each house asking for a 
statement of the religious sect, if any, to which the occupiers 
belonged. But he was compelled, after mnch resistance on his 
part, to abandon it. The non-conformists alleged that many per- 
sons would not answer the question at all, and that all such 
neutral cases would be claimed as belonging to the Established 
Church, to the manifest injury of parties who dissented from it. 
The Established Church on the other hand, were afraid that the 
number of these neutral cases would be so great in the poorer 
quarters of the larger towns and manufacturing districts as to show 
very forcibly that the Church of England was only in a very partial 
degree the poor man’s Church. The end has been that the United 
Kingdom is almost alone among civilised States in being wholly 
unable to give any accurate statement of the numerical force of 
the religious confessions prevailing among its population. The 
result is lamentable and disgraceful in many ways. In the first 
place, the omitted facts are most material for many purposes of 
legislation especially as regards education. In the second place, it 
is humiliating that the religious parties should be unwilling to 
have the whole truth ascertained whatever it may be. Suppose it 
to be true, for example that a very large percentage of the poorer 
population in towns should return themselves as belonging to no 
sect whatever, or as being secularists or Mormons; surely it is 
better for the religious authorities to know precisely in what force 
and in what places these views prevail, than to be left to vague 
speculations and cuesses. 

We have therefore, by the aid of public opinion, again to urge 
Parliament to authorise the Census Commissioners for 1871, to 
insert such questions in the Householders’ Schedule as will accom- 
plish a Census of religious Sects. 


The Seventh Session of the International Statistical Congress 
was held at the Hague, on the invitation of the Dutch Government, 
in September last; and of this meeting, Mr. Samuel Brown, who 
was one of my colleagues in the representation of the Society, 
will give a more particular account. It is due, however, to 
M. Baumhauer and the organising Committee that I should express 
the acknowledgements of the Society for the cordiality and judg- 
ment displayed in all the arrangements for the reception of its 
Congress; and it is a matter of duty to add, that every member of 
the Congress carried away from the Hague a vivid impression of 
the intelligent and dignified courtesy extended to them by the Queen 
of Holland. The Congress has now held its meetings in all the 
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more important Kuropean capitals—Brussels, Paris, Vienna, London, 
Berlin, Florence, the Hague—and in 1871 most probably at Peters- 
burgh, the choice lying apparently between that capital, Madrid, and 
Pesth. In many respects it is impossible to overstate the beneficial 
results which have flowed from the discussions and labours of the 
Congress. In this country, in consequence of an earlier attention 
to statistical inquiries, to the purely parliamentary nature of our 
administration, and more than all, to the important influence of 
independent research as represented by this Society, the direct effect 
of the recommendations of the Congress has been far less than in 
the continental States, where the entire subject is in the hands of 
Government Departments. But the growing attendance at each 
meeting of the Congress, both of official and non-official persons, the 
more systematic and practical nature of the business brought before 
the Sections, and the great desire manifested by different countries to 
be selected as the place of meeting, are all undeniable evidence that 
advantages solid and practical have flowed from the proceedings. 

To the younger countries in which parliamentary government is 
becoming developed, the value of the Congress is very great. It 
furnishes them in the best form with the results of statistical 
organisation in the more advanced States, and hence it has happened 
that Italy, Hungary, Roumania, Spain, Austria, Greece, Russia, 
Finland, and even Turkey and Egypt—countries young compara- 
tively in the modern modes of administration, have made extra- 
ordinary progress in the organisation of Statistical systems, which 
have already enabled them to deal in the most confident manner 
with questions relating to their material resources. 

Among the best reports presented at the Hague were those from 
the younger countries, especially Hungary, Roumania, and Finland. 
The report from Hungary, by Mr. Charles Keleti,* is a document 
of considerable merit, and indicates the very rapid progress already 
made in collecting accurate data from a country till quite recently 
unsettled. The report from Roumania was of the same character, 
and the Memoir by M. Ignatius,f on the population of Finland, 
is a model of scientific arrangement and precision. 

Hitherto the official language of the Congress has been French, , 
and German has been also allowed. But the time has surely come 
for admitting English as one of the languages on the occasion of 
these meetings, and for the following reasons. English is the 
language of the United Kingdom, of Australia, India, the Cape, 


* «Statistique Officielle dela Hongrié: rapport présente au VII Congrés Inter- 
“nationale de Statistique, 4 La Haye en 1869.” Par Charles Keleti, Chef de la 
Section de Statistique 4 Pesth. 

+ “Renseignements sur la Population de Finlande,” par E. C. F. Ingnatius, 
Chef de Bureau, Helsingfors, 1869. 
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and North America—all regions contributing year by year more 
largely to statistical research and experience. English is very 
generally understood in Germany, Russia, Holland, Hamburg, 
Denmark, and Sweden. These considerations are so powerful that 
I trust, whoever may be the occupant of this Chair on the occasion 
of the next Congress, he will be instructed by the Society to apply 
officially for the just recognition of the Hnglish tongue in the 
proceedings. 

I would also suggest here, as one of the subjects to be investi- 
gated at the next Congress, the settlement in each country of the 
best Statistical Tests for ascertaining at short intervals its prosperous 
or adverse condition. A chief object of all statistical evidence is to 
enable us to form a judgment, whether at any given time the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of a country as indicated by mortality, 
sickness, food, clothing, wages, pauperism, agriculture, commerce, 
revenue, savings, and domestic and foreign enterprise, is favourable 
or the reverse. In every country the predominant tests will vary. 
In England we depend largely on manufactures and foreign trade ; 
in France, the greater dependence is on agriculture and the vintage ; 
in Russia in still ruder kinds of cultivation. Still in every country, 
and especially in this country, we ought to be agreed upon some 
system of statistical tests, available at short intervals, for indicating 
beyond cavil whether our population, or at least a large portion of 
them, are in prosperous or adverse circumstances. The quarterly 
reports of the Registrar-General do accomplish this purpose, so far 
as Births, Deaths, and Marriages are concerned, and accomplish it 
in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. We have then to 
ascertain into how many other departments we can carry the 
exhaustive method we have already applied to vital statistics. I 
have a strong opinion that it will be found possible, even with our 
existing materials and machinery, to accomplish a great deal more 
in this direction than most of us would, in the first instance, 
suppose to be possible. 


The most notable and important work connected with statistical 
research which has appeared for a long period is the Rev. Professor 
Rogers’s* two volumes, published by the University of Oxford in 
1866, under the title of ‘““A History of Agriculture and Prices in 
‘England, 1259—1400.” The materials of the work were collected, 


* « A History of Agriculture and Prices in England from the year after the Oxford 
Parliament (1259) to the commencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Records.’’ By James E. Thorold 
Rogers, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, and 
Tooke Professor of Economic Science and Statistics in King’s College, London. 
London: vols. i and ii, 1259—1400 (pp. 1456). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1866. 
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arranged, translated, and tabulated by Mr. Rogers, from original 
parchment records, which by great industry he discovered in the 
muniment rooms of New College, and some other similar foundations 
at Oxford. ‘The facts, therefore, included in the volumes have an 
authenticity beyond dispute, and they moreover represent actual 
transactions carried on for long periods of time by persons of the 
same class and pursuing the same objects. The range of the facts 
themselves is extensive. They include all kinds of agricultural and 
grazing produce, building materials, articles of clothing, implements 
of trade and husbandry, expense of conveyance and travelling, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Rogers says in his preface :—‘‘ There is no need of any 
‘“ apology in offering the facts contained in these volumes to such 
‘“‘ persons as are interested in the social history of the southern part 
“of our island. They are an attempt to satisfy a total void, 
“namely, the complete absence of all satisfactory information on 
“* Prices in medizval England. As no treatment of the subject has 
“‘ been in any sense heretofore attempted, it was necessary to pub- 
“* lish the great mass of facts which have been gathered, as well as 
** to offer comments on their significance. 

“There is no European country, I believe, except England, the 
‘*‘ archives of which could supply satisfactory evidence of prices. 
‘* Up to the time of Henry VIII, the changes in the English 
“currency, even if they were really operative in prices, were 
“effected at well-known dates. * * 

‘Such labours as those which I have undertaken are essential 
“to that economical interpretation of history which I venture in 
‘“‘ asserting 1s as important an aid towards the comprehension of 
“ the past, as the study of legal antiquities, of diplomatic intrigues, 
‘or of military campaigns. There are very few important events 
‘‘ on which an estimate of those facts which form the special study 
‘“‘ of the economist would not throw great ight. * * * Nor is 
“the bearing of such facts as will be found recorded in these 
“volumes without its meaning on those maxims of Political Eco- 
‘“ nomy, the adoption of which is already general, and the practice 
“of which is destined at no remote period to become the chief 
“ function of wise government. All Economists profess that the 
‘‘ illustration of facts is quite as important in the method of their 
‘“‘ science as the discussion or elucidation of principles. In my 
‘‘ opinion, it is even more important, because these facts form the 
‘“‘ basis for economical deductions. Very few authors, however, 
‘‘ have combined exact reasoning with plentiful illustration; very 
‘“‘ few, however much they have professed to defer to experience, 
“have undergone the drudgery of patient observation. Adam 
‘“‘ Smith and Tooke are eminent exceptions.” 
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These passages convey an outline of the principle of Mr. Rogers’s 
Inquiry, but they most inadequately indicate the thoroughness, 
patience, honesty, and scientific precision with which he has worked 
out his truly comprehensive design. Mr. Rogers has not only col- 
lected and arranged the facts in logical and natural order, but he has 
fortunately employed the larger part of his first volume in a careful 
discussion of the results which the evidence presents and suggests ; 
and in that volume, I do not hesitate to say, may be read for the 
first time a true history of the English producing and working 
classes during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The University of Oxford has done wisely in taking charge of 
the printing and publication of a work which adds so largely to the 
solid fabric of exact knowledge, and does so much honour to a man 
who has won an enviable place in those intellectual competitions 
which during the last fifty years have regained for Oxford its early 
usefulness and fame. 

Next in order of merit and value to the work of Professor 
Rogers, I must place the series of reports presented to the Congress 
of the United States by Mr. David Wells, the Special Commissioner 
of Revenue to the Hxecutive at Washington. 

Mr. Wells commences his Third Annual Report,* dated Wash- 
ington, January, 1869, by saying :—“I propose in this, my Third 
‘* Annual Report, to ask the attention of Congress to the results of 
“a somewhat extended investigation instituted with a view, not of 
‘“‘ establishing or confirming any particular theory, but rather of 
‘ determining through the collection of positive data what policy in 
“ legislation is likely to prove hereafter most advantageous to the 
‘“‘ Revenue, and most certain to establish the credit and industry of 
** the whole country upon a sound and substantial basis.”’ 

Mr. Wells then proceeds in the Third, as in the two previous 
reports, to a systematic and minute examination of an immense 
body of facts collected from all quarters, and with exceeding dili- 
gence and care, calculated to show the real condition of the several 
regions of the Union, and to indicate the financial and fiscal policy 
best suited to their requirements. The object, therefore, of the 
reports is eminently scientific, and they furnish one of the most 
remarkable instances hitherto on record of a high executive officer, 
publicly addressing a Legislature in such language and seeking to 
convince them by such a method. 

Nor is the entire tone and character of the Reports themselves 
less commendable than the principle on which they are constructed. 
The language and arguments are those of a patient and candid 
observer and reasoner. In no sense that of a man who had formed 


* «Report of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue for the year 1868,” 
Washington, January, 1869. 
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certain opinions @ priori, and was determined therefore to employ 
all the arts of ingenuity and pursuasion to enforce them. We 
may, therefore, refer with satisfaction to these official memoirs by 
Mr. David Wells as successful examples of the application to pur- 
poses of practical government of those exact methods of observation 
and record which it is the chief purpose of this Society to enforce 
and render perfect. 

A third recent publication to which I am bound to refer is 
the volume which has appeared in Paris this year (1869) by 
M. Maurice Block,* and entitled “L’Europe Politique et Sociale.” 
The author describes his object as follows :— 

“Te but du présent ouvrage est d’exposer, de la maniere la 
“plus claire et la moins aride, les faits politiques et les faits 
“ sociaux les plus importants et d’en extraire les enseignements 
“ quwils renferment. Nous nous sommes mis @ l’couvre sans autre 
‘parti pris que celui de rechercher la vérité et de la dire sans 
“crainte: c’est qu’il faut du courage pour dire la vérité. A de 
“pares exceptions prés tous les chiffres présentés dans ce livre ont 
“ été extraits des documents originaux. 

“Te plan de l’ouvrage ressort suffisamment de la table systé- 
“ matique des matiéres ci-aprés. Nous avons divisé notre livre 
“en trois parties: les deux premiéres étudiant comparativement les 
‘¢ Htats de Europe tant au point de vue politique qu’au point de 
“vue social: la troisisme présentant dans une série de tableaux 
“ sommaires la situation de chaque Htat. Chacun de ces tableaux 
“ constitue la monographie d’un Etat Européen. Nous croyons 
“ que ce plan facilitera a la fois la lecture et les recherches.” 

The previous reputation of M. Block justifies us in expecting 
that a scheme of this nature deliberately adopted by him would be 
carried into execution not only with fulness and accuracy, but also 
with a degree of originality and freedom not often found in com- 
bination with qualities of the patient and exact order; and the 
result entirely justifies these expectations. The work is in all 
respects one of authority. It is full of original reflexions and 
suggestions, and in the hands of M. Block the application of the 
statistical method is marked by a comprehensiveness and precision 
which raises it, in many respects, to the level of the exact 
sciences. 

I may again refer to the volumes by Professor Rogers, and the 
medieval economical history of this country, for the purpose of sug- 
gesting, that among the future labours of the Society, I trust that a 
place will be found for one of the objects always contemplated by 


* «T,Europe Politique et Sociale.” Par Maurice Block. Paris: 1869. 1 vol. 
8vo, p. 630. 
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our founders. I mean the republication, with needful and illus- 
trative facts and commentaries of well-known important statistical 
writings of former periods. For example, there is no complete or 
properly edited edition of the writings of Gregory King, and the 
same may be said of the writings of Sir William Petty and Sir 
Josiah Child. There are also several valuable tracts by Dr. Price, 
and around Chalmers’ Estimate of the resources of Great Britain, 
in the middle of last century, much instructive evidence might be 
collected, and much profitable discussion might arise. Mr. Rogers 
has shown us how much may be learnt by an intelligent investiga- 
tion of the facts of an early period of our history, and as we come 
nearer to our own time, it is certain that the interest and instruc- 
tion will increase and not diminish. 


It would be very gratifying to meif I could announce in this 
address any real progress towards the provision of a suitable build- 
ing, on a suitable site, in which might be accommodated the twelve 
or more societies * pursuing objects more or less analogous to our 
own. Burlington House, and the Jermyn Street Museum are the 
homes of the Physical Sciences; South Kensington is the central 
authority in Art and Design; the British Museum represents 
Literature; and the Record Office and its adjuncts Antiquarian 
research. There is still wanted, and as it seems to me urgently 
wanted on grounds of public convenience and utility, a central home 
of the Social and Mixed Mathematical Sciences—sciences which 
have risen rapidly into power, and are yet only in their youth. 
Now, as always, I strongly deprecate any State patronage or subsidy, 
but it would be quite possible to frame a scheme under which a 
combination of independent societies, such as are mentioned at the 
foot of the page, could raise an aggregate annual rent, offering a 
reasonable return on the capital invested in a building, Discussions 
are already started regarding public edifices at the western end of 
the Thames Hmbankment; and I venture thus early to put forward 
a claim for consideration, on the independent grounds I have 
stated, on behalf of the active and progressive cultivation of the 
different branches and aspects of the new but already established 
Social Sciences. 

To return, however, to the more general topics of this address ; 
—The one overpowering result which ever arises as the result of 
our most complete and successful studies in these Social Sciences, 


* The following fifteen societies naturally group themselves in the same 
category :—Statistical, Actuaries, Surveyors, Juridical, Medical Officers, Epidemio- 
logical, Mathematical, Meteorological, Social Science Association, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Philological, Schoolmasters, Colonial, Emigration, Reformatory and Refuge 
Union. 
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whether relating to the Past or the Present—but especially as they 
relate to the Present—is the conviction that until the popular 
Education given in our schools to the boys and girls of the work- 
ing classes is made to convey more industrial and economical know- 
ledge we shall encounter all the complexities of an increasing popu- 
lation and a limited territory with greater and greater difficulty. 
With eight-tenths of our people living on wages of one sort or 
another—that is, depending for life and comfort on the effective 
demand for skill and labour—it is so manifestly our first duty to 
teach to every child the rudiments at least of those branches 
of knowledge which concern wages, and the prosperity of labourers 
and employers, that at no distant period the wonder will be indeed 
great that we persisted so long in teaching almost all subjects but 
these. The standard of living, comfort, and education among the 
body of the people can only be advanced as a consequence of pre- 
vious accumulations of capital; accumulations of capital can only 
arise from a steady increase of gross produce as the result of more 
perfect skill and more perfect command over the domain of nature, 
and the superiority of one country over another can only arise from 
greater force of mind and greater resources of knowledge and 
invention. But the first and fundamental condition is to include in 
our popular education so much industrial and economical teaching 
as will enable every child in the country to apply its strength and 
intelugence to the best advantage; and so long as this end is 
attained, a wide latitude may safely be left to the rest of the curri- 
culum. But besides this neglect, hitherto, of the economical element 
im education, there are at work in Europe three other great evils, 
the removal or abatement of which would go far to renovate the 
aspect of modern social life,—namely, the neglect of fresh air and 
pure water; the abuse of strong drinks; and the excessive expen- 
diture on armed forces. If to the waste of power and waste of 
capital occasioned by defective education, we add the destruction of 
energy, intelligence, and life arising from the three causes just 
named, we may safely affirm as a statistical fact not to be impugned, 
that until these evils are removed every ameliorative device of 
modern civilisation is deprived of its most vital force and virtue. 
The audience whom I address have at least the satisfaction of 
reflecting that the enterprise they foster—an enterprise I have 
shown to be already crowned with large and solid success—derives 
its claims and dignity from the very circumstance that it seeks to 
advanee the condition of Men in Societies by ascertaining, with 
scientific impartiality and preciseness, the origin, nature, and effect 
of those influences which both deteriorate and improve modern 
communities. We disclaim sentiment and declamation, but without 
denying the proper functions of either under suitable circumstances. 
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We equally disclaim pre-arranged systems of opinion or doctrine. 
We believe in no system except that of Truth, followed with a 
single purpose, in a patient spirit, and with honest zeal. We owe 
allegiance to no party or sect—to no State authority—and to no 
traditions, whether of earlier or later times. We are not impatient 
to discover the whole truth even as it apples to our own limited 
field at once; for we know full well that the growth of Scientific 
Certainty has been, and must be always, slow and fluctuating; but 
we also know that to the thoughtful and honest inquirer the 
difficulties of the path. are not discouragements, nor its devious 
windings more than incentives to fresh efforts ; persuaded as he is 
that where passion, interest, and prejudice do not interfere, the 
ultimate end must be some near obtainment of the noblest of all 
conceivable visions—a vision, namely, of Truth, pure, cloudless, 
and supreme. 
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APPENDIX B. 


As the Prospectus of the Society and the First Report are 
now out of print, it is considered desirable to insert them as an 
Appendix to the foregoing address. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


OBJECTS AND PLAN OF OPERATION 


or 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Founded on the 15th March, 1834, 


In pursuance of a Recommendation of the 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 





Tux Statistical Society of London has been established for the purposes of pro- 
curing, arranging, and publishing “ Facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
** prospects of Society.” 


The Statistical Society will consider it to be the first and most essential rule 
of its conduct to exclude carefully all opinions from its transactions and publica- 
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tions—to confine its attention rigorously to facts—and, as far as may be found 
possible, to facts which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables. 


The first operation of the Society will probably be to subdivide and organise its 
General Council in such a manner as may enable that Council to deal conveniently 
with all the subdivisions of the subject-matter before it. Those subdivisions will 
necessarily be numerous. 


The whole subject was considered by the statistical section of the British 
Association at Cambridge, as admitting a division into four great classes .— 


1. Economical Statistics. 

2. Political Statistics. 

3. Medical Statistics. 

4. Moral and Intellectual Statistics. 


If these four classes are taken as the basis of a farther analysis, it will be 
found that the class of 


Economical Statistics comprehends, 1st, the statistics of the natural produc- 
tions and the agriculture of nations; 2ndly, of manufactures ; 3rdly, of commerce 
and currency ; 4thly, of the distribution of wealth, or all facts relating to rent, 
wages, profits, Ke. 

Political Statistics furnish three subdivisions, 1st, the facts relating to the 
elements of political institutions, the number of electors, jurors, &c.; 2ndly, legal 
statistics ; 3rdly, the statistics of finance and of national expenditure, and of civil 
and military establishments. 


Medical Statistics, strictly so called, will require at least two subdivisions, and 
the great subject of population, although it might be classed elsewhere, yet touches 
medical statistics on so many points, that it would be placed most conveniently, 
perhaps, in this division, and would constitute a third subdivision. 


Moral and Intellectual Statistics comprehend, 1st, the statistics of literature ; 
2ndly, of education ; 3rdly, of religious instruction and ecclesiastical institutions ; 
4thly, of crime. Although fourteen subdivisions have now been enumerated, it is 
probabie that more will be required. 


It will not of course be necessary to have a distinct subcommittee of the 
Council for each of these subdivisions ; but a convenient division of the Council, 
and an arrangement of the individuals composing if, so as best to deal with all the 
different portions of the common subject, will be a necessary preliminary to any 
systematic course of inquiry. 

When these subdivisions are established, it will be for them, subject to the 
approbation of the Council, to sketch the outline of their own operations. A few 
observations on the more general efforts and objects of the Society are all that 
need be presented here. 


It will be desirable that the Society should, as soon as possible, endeavour to 
open a communication with the statistical department established by Government 
at the Board of Trade. Without such a communication constantly kept up, the 
Society can never be assured that it is not doing unnecessarily what the Govern- 
ment is doing at the same time and better. The result of such a communication 
would probably be that the Society would abandon to the care of the Government 
some part of this very extensive field of inquiry altogether, and more of it par- 
tially, which would still leave a very sufficient, though a less overwhelming task to 
the Society. 


The Society having its own work thus somewhat limited and defined, may next 
proceed to consider the best means, Ist, of collecting fresh statistical information ; 
and, 2ndly, of arranging, condensing, and publishing much that already exists. 
Towards collecting fresh statistical information, the first step, in order both of time 
and importance, would be the arrangement of a good set of interrogatories, to be 
drawn up under the superintendence of the subcommittees, and afterwards examined, 
sanctioned, and circulated by the Council. The careful execution of this task is 
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essential, both to afford guidance and aid to individual inquirers, and to protect the 
Society against the influx of imperfect or irrelevant statements. Willing agents 
of inquiry exist in abundance, quite ready to aid in collecting materials ; but few 
of these agents take a very wide view of all the objects of statistical inquiry, and 
indeed, few have very distinct notions about the precise information the Society may 
wish to collect, even as to any one object. To sketch, therefore, distinctly, by 
means of interrogatories carefully and succinctly drawn, the whole outline which it 
is wished to fill up, is the only way to secure to the Society the full benefits to be 
expected from their zeal. It is difficult to overrate the importance of the step 
which will be made towards the accumulation of statistical knowledge from all 
quarters of the globe, by the publication of such a set of questions; but the opera- 
tion will be as laborious as it is important. It properly may, and probably will, 
form the chief object of the exertions of the Council during the first year of the 
Society’s existence. 


Obvious advantages may be drawn from communication with intelligent 
Englishmen about to travel abroad, with residents in the colonies, and with colonial 
gentlemen resident in England. The Society has already the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that it will have friends and assistants equally zealous and able in our western 
colonial possessions. Various societies, foreign and domestic, abound both in our 
own country and on the continent, some of them already devoted to this subject, 
and others very willing to take it up. In addition to those already in existence, 
the Society may hope to see other local societies springing up in every part of the 
British dominions, in direct and constant connection with the London Society ; 
circulating its queries in their immediate neighbourhood, and collecting and authen- 
ticating the answers. A body of facts can be thus most conveniently collected, 
which may properly enter into a common publication, and will afford safe grounds 
for comparing the present condition and future progress of different parts of the 
empire. The London Society, therefore, will carefully cultivate a connection with, 
and attend to the wishes and suggestions of, such local societies, and will look 
forward to their multiplication and correspondence as among the best supports 
of its own continued efficiency. 


The coliection, by such means and agents, of new statistical materials, will form, 
it will be remembered, only one part of the Society’s work. ‘To condense, arrange, 
and publish those already existing, but either unpublished, or published only in an 
expensive or diffused form, or in foreign languages, would be a task of equal use- 
fulness. Authentic statistical accounts, even of an old date, may perhaps advan- 
tageously receive some attention. Our Oriental dominions alone present a field 
of statistical research as interesting as it is immense. Many materials, collected 
from that field by the meritorious exertions of the East India Company, are known 
to be in existence, and it is to be hoped that, sooner or later, they will be brought 
through some channel before the public. 


To point out such existing collections, old and new, their character, value, and 
the degree of interest attached to them, will form an appropriate part of the duties 
of the subcommittees of the Council, and will itself be a considerable step in statis- 
tical knowledge. The extent to which the Society shall deal with the existing 
materials so pointed out to it, can only be considered when the means and resources 
it is to possess are better ascertained. 


It will of course be one prominent object of the Society to form a complete 
statistical library as rapidly as its funds may admit. 


Henry HALLAM, A. Provisional Com- 
CHARLES BABBAGE, mittee authorised 
RICHARD JONES, to issue this Pro- 
JOHN ELLIOTT DRINKWATER, spectus. 


Lonpon, 4, St. Marrin’s PLACE, 
April 23, 1834. 
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Report of the Councin to the ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 
16th March, 1835. 


THE Council of the Statistical Society of London, in making their first Annual 
Report, feel that they have much reason to congratulate the Society on its present 
state and prospects, the number of Fellows up to the present time belonging to the 
Society, is 398. The Council believe that no Society established for similar pur- 
poses could show such a list in the first year of its existence. 


A special general meeting, summoned on the 30th May last, entrusted to the 
Council the power of admitting Fellows without ballot until the commencement of 
the present session. The Council then stated their opinion that the continuance 
of this power would be beneficial to the Society, and have much satisfaction in 
reporting that this anticipation has been realised—ninety-nine Fellows having 
been admitted by the Council under this power. 


Although the Council do not propose to establish the practice observed by some 
societies, of noticing the loss of distinguished Fellows, they feel themselves com- 
pelled to make one exception to the rule which they recommend for future obser- 
vance. The name of Mr. Malthus is so celebrated in every part of the world where 
the science of statistics is cultivated, and the impulse given by him to the study of 
this science (especially in that important branch of it with which his reputation is 
peculiarly connected), that the Council cannot refrain from expressing their sense 
of the great loss which the Society has experienced by his lamented death. The 
constitution of this Society precludes the Council from passing judgment upon the 
opinions which have made his name so distinguished: it is on different grounds, it 
is in the character of an ardent lover of truth, of a sedulous investigator of facts, 
and a generous encourager of all who have been stimulated to follow in the same 
laborious path, that the Council deplore the loss of one of the principal founders of 
this Society. 

The Council have not thought fit to exercise their power of recommending any 
foreign members for election by the Society in addition to Mr. A. Quetelet, whose 
name is already enrolled among. its founders. There are many distinguished 
foreigners whom the Council would gladly see associated with the Society, and of 
whom it is known, not merely by the general interest which they take in the pro- 
gress of statistical knowledge, but also from personal assurances that they feel 
anxious to promote its objects. But it has been considered advisable by the Council 
that the selection of such foreign members by this Society should be postponed 
until its proceedings have been farther matured, so that those who may be selected 
for this distinction may feel that while they confer, they also receive, honour in 
becoming associated with its inquiries. 


One object which the Council have had constantly in view is the encouragement 
of corresponding provincial societies ; and it is gratifying to the Council to be able 
to announce that a very lively interest on this subject is evinced in various parts of 
the country. Statistical societies are either formed, or on the point of being 
formed, in Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Worcester, and other places, and the correspondence of the members of the Council 
entitles them to expect that the example set by these great towns will soon be very 
generally imitated. 


The financial affairs of the Society are in a very flourishing condition: of the 
398 members, 28 have compounded, leaving 370 annual subscribers. The sum 
of 5672. being the amount of the compositions before the commencement of the 
present year, has been invested in the 34 per cent. Reduced Annuities, in the names 
of the trustees of the Society, and, after the payment of every expense incurred to 
the end of last year, there remained in the hands of the treasurer and secretaries 
the further sum of 1480. 19s. 2d. The amount of subscriptions owing for the past 
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year, on the Ist of January, 1835, was 1511. 4s. Of this amount the sum of 
271. 6s. has been since received, thus leaving the sum of 123/. 18s. still due on 
account of the subscriptions for 1834. 


The treasurer’s accounts have been examined by the auditors ; their report was 
presented and read at the last ordinary meeting of the Society, and will be again 
read to the present meeting. The auditors have suggested some alterations in the 
manner of passing the accounts, which the Council have had under consideration, 
and have adopted. 


A few changes in the regulations of the Society have been proposed, and reso- 
lutions embodying them will be submitted at the conclusion of the reading of this 
report, to the determination of the Society. The only points of importance relate 
to the manner of admitting Fellows, and of choosing the Council and officers of the 
Society. 


The existing regulations require that the certificate of every candidate should 
be suspended in the meeting room of the Society during two ordinary meetings 
before that at which the vote shall be taken on the question of his admission. 
When this regulation was framed, more frequent meetings of the Society were 
contemplated than have been since thought advisable. It appears that the time 
of three months, during which the regulations now require the suspension of these 
certificates, is unnecessarily long: ove resolution is intended to abridge this period. 


The appointment of a Council of thirty-one members was only for the year 
which is on the point of expiring, and no provision has been yet made for regulating 
the manner of its continuance. The number has been found suitable, and it is pro- 
posed that it should be continued, and that six Fellows at least who were not of 
the Council of the previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Some provision, also, is necessary to meet the contingency of extraordinary 
vacancies in the Council, or among the officers of the Society: a resolution has 
been prepared which provides for filling all such vacancies in the same manner as, 
by the existing regulations, an extraordinary vacancy of the president’s chair can be 
supplied. 


It is also proposed, in order to avoid postponing the confirmation of the minutes 
of the general meeting until the next anniversary, that they shall be read and con- 
firmed at the next following ordinary meeting after the day of such anniversary 
meeting. 


The regulations provide that the Council shall declare, at the anniversary meet- 
ing, the time for holding the ordinary meetings in the ensuing year. As the day 
and hour already fixed upon have been found convenient, the Council hereby declare 
that these meetings will continue to be held at 8 o’clock of the evening of the third 
Monday in each month during the Session of 1835-36. 


The Council have conclnded an agreement with the Royal Society of Literature, 
for the use of the rooms in which the ordinary meetings are held, at the annual 
rent of 100 guineas. A condition is inserted in the agreement, for permission to 
hold the anniversary meeting in the rooms in which the Society is now assembled. 
A desire has been expressed by some Fellows of the Society that the attention of 
the Council should be directed towards procuring more capacious apartments, but, 
although the Council are aware that additional accommodation may be required at 
no very distant period, they cannot recommend that the Society should involve 
itself in any additional expense on this account, until some inconvenience shall have 
made itself practically felt in their present situation, 


The Council at first attempted to transact their busingss with scarcely any 
assistance but that of the honorary secretaries, and the best thanks of the Society 
are due to those gentlemen for their unremitting exertions. It was soon evident, 
however, that the demands upon the time of the secretaries were greater than the 
Council considered themselves justified in making, or the secretaries were able to 
afford. The Council, therefore, decided on appointing a salaried assistant-secretary , 
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and have much reason to congratulate the Society on the intelligence and activity 
already displayed by the gentleman on whom their choice has fallen. 


The attention of the Council has been directed to the formation of a statistical 
library. Numerous valuable donations have been received from various Fellows 
of the Society, partly by unsolicited donations, and partly in consequence of a 
circular letter sent round by the Council. A library committee has been appointed, 
and is proceeding with the formation of a list of standard works, which it wilt 
recommend to the Council for purchase. Daily attendance is given at the rooms 
of the Society, to accommodate those Fellows who may wish to consult such works 
as the Society already possesses. 


In the prospectus which was issued immediately upon the formation of the 
Society, the circulation of an extensive list of queries was pointed out as one of the 
most effectual means of accumulating statistical information. This important 
requisite has not been neglected, but the preparation of such a list demands con- 
siderable time, and it is desirable that none should be issued with the sanction 
of the Society which has not received very mature consideration. An experiment 
has been made in the transmission of a circular form to a great number of savings 
banks, which is still in course of further circulation, in order to ascertain how far 
the Council may reckon on procuring direct communication by such means. It has 
been constructed on the model of a very full return sent to the Council from the 
Devon and Exeter Savings Bank, and, if extensively answered, will embody a great 
number of interesting particulars not given by the Government returns. 


These particulars, with some other valuable papers already in the hands of the 
Council, will probably form part of a volume of transactions which it is the intention 
of the Council to prepare for publication, as soon as it has accumulated original 
materials of sufficient value. The sum of rood. has been placed at the disposal of a 
publication committee, in order to defray the necessary expenses incident to that 
undertaking. In the meantime, it has been resolved to print, for the use of the 
Fellows, an abstract of the monthly proceedings and papers read to the Society, 
similar to those printed by many other scientific societies. These will commence 
from the first ordinary meeting, and will be distributed gratuitously to the Fellows. 
They will be sent round to all those who live in London and the immediate vicinity, 
and Fellows residing at a distance, may receive their copies on application at the 
rooms of the Society. 


These abstracts will be printed from time to time, according to the number and 
value of the communications ; their interest and importance will depend upon the 
exertions of the Fellows themselves ; and the Council feel that they may confidently 
anticipate that these accounts will soon indicate, in a manner beyond dispute, the 
zeal, industry, and intelligence of those who contribute to fill their pages, 
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THE great improvements which have been made of late years in 
the collection and publication of Government statistics, especially 
in those which may be called international, and relate to the com- 
parison of the condition and progress of different countries, cannot 
fail to be perceived by any one who has had occasion to consult 
such works. Much of this improvement is owing to the uniformity 
of method in research, and the lucid arrangement of details which 
have followed the adoption of the resolutions of this International 
Congress. The most marked advance has been made in population 
and vital statistics, and these are of the first order of interest and 
importance. In other branches, various degrees of improvement 
may be traced in different countries. Large allowance must, how- 
ever, be made for delay, when we consider that not only have new 
methods to be employed and new subjects to be treated, but what is 
more difficult still, reforms to be effected in existing systems in the 
face of prejudices and routine, requiring both time, labour, and 
expense, which are with difficulty spared from other branches of the 
public service. In the meantime, so vast is the range of subjects 
affecting the condition and prospects of man in society, that not- 
withstanding that seven Congresses of Government and other 
delegates from all parts of the world have been held to discuss the 
principles on which inquiries should be conducted, and suggest the 
VOL. XXXII. PART IV. 25 
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best methods of collecting the facts, there is still ample material 
for further debate. 

_ Every new Congress has an interest of its own, since there are 
sure to be some subjects which particularly affect the country in 
which it is held, and which, whilst in some degree novel to the 
foreign members, tend to throw light by their discussion on some 
branches of political or social economy. Such will be found the 
case in the programme of the Congress at the Hague. 

At the Sixth Congress, held at Florence in 1867, it was left to 
the Organisation Commission to settle the next place of meeting, 
and the invitation of the Government of the Netherlands having 
been accepted, and an official notification thereof given by the 
Italian Government, the Congress was fixed to take place at the 
Hague, from the 6th to 11th September. 

The King of the Netherlands, by a decree of 17th October, 
1868, appointed a Commission of Organisation, composed of eminent 
official and scientific men, under the presidency of M. C. Fock, the 
Minister of the Interior. Wishing also to show the great interest 
which he took in the subject, his Majesty, by another decree, 
nominated his Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, Honorary 
President of the Congress. 

The labours of the commission were greatly facilitated by a very 
elaborate and able paper by M. von Baumhauer, called “ Idées- 
““méres ou plan motivé d’un programme pour la Septicme Session du 
“Congrés International de Statistique.” Reviewing the work which 
had been done at the former meetings, and the questions still left 
incomplete, and wisely proposing to confine within definite limits of 
great interest to Governments the points to be debated, he proposed 
their subdivision into five distinct sections. Hach of these contained 
specific topics of debate, and under every head M. von Baumhauer 
has furnished the reasons for their choice, and a historical survey, 
exhibiting most deep and varied research. 

Without adopting all the details, the commission made this 
admirable paper the basis of their programme, and applied to the 
foreign official delegates and other men of science for their ideas 
thereon, so as to give it as international a character as possible. 

The subjects for discussion were finally divided into five 
sections. 

Section I. 
a. Theory of Statistics, and Application of Statistical Data. 
b. Limits and Methods of Statistics. 
c. Graphic Method of Statistics. 
d. The Question of Still-born Children in relation to the Move- 
ment of Population. 
. Methods of Constructing Tables of Mortality and Survivorship. 
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Section II.—Statistics of Civil and Commercial Justice. 


. Gratuitous Judicial Ard. 

. Mortman. 

. Insolwencies and Bankruptcves. 

. Share Companies. 

. Statistics of Judicial Organisation. 


ofno0®p 


Section III.—Financial Statistics. 


. Statistics of the Survey of Land (Cadastre). 

. Credit Foncier. 

. The Annual Revenue of the Nation. 

. Statistics of Convmercial Duiies. 

. Finances of Communes, of Territorial Disiricts, Cisporations, 8 Sc. 
Banks of Issue and Other Institutions of Commercial Credit. 
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Section IV.—Fisheries and Commerce. 


a. Statisties of Fisheries. 
b. Statistics of Foreign Commerce. 


Section V.—Statistics of European Trans-oceanic 
Possessions. 


Although it was intended to limit the subjects within reasonable 
bounds, there is evidently in this sketch sufficient to interest a large 
body of delegates from all parts of the world, and some of them 
especially attractive to the members from this country. 

At the Congress at Berlin, on the motion of M. Quetelet, a pre- 
liminary meeting or “avant-congrés”’ of the official delegates was 
held, and from its great utility is likely to be continued at future 
meetings. Its object is to organise the proceedings, and consult on 
the best method of carrying into practical effect the resolutions 
of the Congress. 

A very cordial reception was given to the invited members in a 
soirée on Friday, the 3rd September, at which the Minister of the 
Interior and the Burgomaster of the Hague welcomed them in the 
warmest terms. M. Wolowski, on the part of the foreigners, re- 
plied, and spoke of the deep interest which Holland had always 
taken in questions of political economy, finance, and social science, 
and trusted that by the useful labours of the meeting they 
would do something to acquit the debt of gratitude which was due 
to that enlightened country. Lord Houghton, speaking more 
especially for the delegates from this country, alluded to the rapid 
srowth and cultivation of such studies in countries where freedom 
and independence led to open discussions of subjects so important 
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to the progress and prosperity of the people; and referred in 
eloquent terms to the historic sympathy and material interests 
which had so long bound England and Holland in cordial rela- 
tions. 

At the meeting of the “ avant-congrés” the next day, at which 
M. Quetelet was elected president, that eminent statistician, in order 
to give a practical direction to the labours of the Congress, pro- 
posed that there should be periodically published synoptical tables 
of the leading statistical facts of all countries, in the same form, 
and under the same heads. After much discussion, the assembly 
adopted the resolution, leaving to an International Commission, to 
be named hereafter, the periods of publication, and the details to be 
inserted. 

The next proposition was an important one by M. David (dele- 
gate from Denmark). It was to the effect— 

1. That in the general assembly any member might propose 
amendments on the conclusions of the reports from the Section 
which might be discussed, but the general assembly should not vote 
or come to conclusions. 

2. That the official delegates and scientific men specially invited, 
should meet for two days after the close of the discussions, and 
come to a definitive vote on the questions debated, such votes only 
to be considered as the resolutions of the Congress, and presented 
and recommended as such to their respective Governments by the 
official delegates. 

A lively debate ensued, and various amendments were proposed 
by M. Visschers, to the effect that the general assembly on discus- 
sion of the conclusions of the reports, should adopt or reject them, 
leaving to the proposed reunion of official delegates to decide on 
the form and general plan of the tables required, which are to be 
printed and sent officially to the different Governments. 

Mr. Ruggles, delegate of the United States, proposed that only 
the official delegates should be allowed to vote, and each country 
only have one vote. 

M. Semenow, delegate from Russia, more nearly accorded with 
the proposition of M. Visschers, proposing general conclusions to be 
voted in the general assembly, and special conclusions as to the 
principles and details of execution to be adopted in the “ aprés- 
‘* congres.”’ 

Lastly. There was an amendment of M. Heuschling, tending to 
the union of statistics with diplomacy. 

The whole subject was eventually deferred for further conside- 
ration at the next Congress, except that a modified proposal of 
M. Legoyt was adopted, that the official delegates should meet in 
an “ aprés-congrés ’’ to examine the decisions of the general 
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assembly, and append such observations to be transmitted to the 
respective Governments as they might deem necessary. 

The regulations for the session were then discussed and carried; 
the reports of the official delegates on the condition of statistics in 
their different countries, were decided to be merely deposited and 
not read; and the answers of foreign Governments as to allowing 
the free postage of statistical documents, were communicated or 
explained. 

M. von Baumhauer presented a very useful comparative table of 
the measures, weights, and monies of different countries. 

The actual work of the Congress, however, began on the following 
Monday, when the first general assembly was held in the Rittersaal, 
or “‘ Great Hall of the Knights of St. James.’’ The Minister of the 
Interior, M. Fock, opened it with an eloquent address. After 
regretting the absence of His Royal Highness the-Prince of Orange, 
Honorary President of the Congress, he alluded briefly to the pre- 
ceding Congresses, and sketched the progress which his own 
country had made in statistical studies. The population statistics 
of Holland and West Friesland, published by the Netherlands 
Society of Literature in Leyden, as early as 1514, the early 
mortality and hfe annuity tables of Jean de Witt and Kerseboom, 
and the labours of Nicholas Struyck, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, lead us down to the general census of 1795, 
made with the view of fixing the number of the representatives 
of the people in the Dutch Republic. Coming to recent times, 
King Wilham I, recognising the utility of statistics for Govern- 
ment purposes, constituted, in 1825, a Central Statistical Bureau, 
to which was entrusted the statistical details of the foreign and 
home trade, and in the following year a statistical commission, 
presided over by the Minister of the Interior, and in connection 
with the Departments of Public Instruction and National Industry, 
and which, though dissolved in 1830, left evidence of its labours in 
published volumes and manuscript tables. 

From 1829 the censuses of the population have been periodically 
made, the fifth of which will take place about the end of the present 
year. Since that date the improvement in the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and the annual reports of M. Lobatto, which, 
from 1826 to 1849, were patronised by the King, Wiliam I, and 
placed in charge of a commission, the reports on public instruction 
since 1815, and the institution of statistical bureaux since 1851 in 
each province, show what great progress has been made. The 
minister then alluded to the extent to which the decisions of the 
previous Congresses had been carried out in Holland, and to the 
important questions which were now proposed for discussion, and 
concluded that comparative statistics offer a vast field for research. 
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The institution of these Congresses especially aims at comparing the 
progress made in different countries, and presenting facts in a form 
rendering the results capable of comparison. Progress is incessant. 
In every new session we hope to take steps further on the road 
traced by our predecessors. May this session show itself the worthy 
rival of the previous ones; distinguished by that love of humanity, 
those calm, peaceful, and profound discussions, and that spirit of 
cordiality, which have ever been the characteristics of these 
Congresses. 

The assembly then proceeded to the election of the officers. 
The Minister of the Interior, M. Fock, was elected president ; 
M. Adolphe Quetelet (Belgium), and M. David (Denmark), amidst 
much applause, were named honorary presidents; M. Vissering, 
who had been vice-president of the Organisation Commission, was 
elected vice-president, together with the official delegates of Foreign 
Governments; and M. Jacobi, the former secretary, was chosen 
secretary, with the addition of MM. Dr. Mayr (Bavaria), Worms 
(France), Samuel Brown (Great Britain), L. Bodio (Italy), 
A. de Bouchen (Russia), and L. Petermann (Saxony). 

Various important communications or works were presented to 
the Congress or referred to the Sections in which they could be 
discussed. The reports on the labours of the statistical commissions 
and departments in foreign countries were deposited, but not read ; 
amongst which may be noticed those from Baden, Denmark, Spain, 
Oldenbourg, and Sweden, which, with others yet to be presented, 
will no doubt appear in the “ Proceedings’ when printed. 

Brief notices were then given by different speakers of some of 
the eminent members of former Congresses, whose deaths since the 
last. meeting had to be regretted, although their names will live 
long in the science in which their works have caused so great a 
development. These were Baron yon Hock, Privy Councillor of 
Austria; Dr. von Hermann of Bavaria, Professor in the University 
and Chief of the Statistical Department of Munich; M. Ducpetiaux, 
formerly Inspector-General of Prisons and Charitable Institutions 
in Belgium; Schubert, formerly Professor in the University of 
Konigsberg; Cherbuler, formerly Professor in the Polytechnic 
School at Zurich ; and Dr. Boudin. To this sad list was afterwards 
added the illustrious name of Lord Brougham, to whose great 
services in the advance of education, law, and social improvements 
in so many branches, Lord Houghton paid a short but eloquent 
tribute. 

After a reception of the foreign delegates by the King, and 
afterwards by the Queen of Holland, at her palace “in den Bosch,” 
the remainder of the day was taken up in organising the Sections 
and arranging their work. In the First Section M. Quetelet was, 
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with much applause, elected honorary president, and M. von Baum- 
hauer president, and MM. Bourdin, Samuel Brown, Dr. Mayt, 
Bodio, and Petermann secretaries. 

In the Second Section M. Jolles, Councillor in the High Court 
of the Netherlands, was named president; M. Visschers (of 
Belgium), and M. Yvernés (of France), vice-presidents; MM. 
Ameline (France), and Van Geuns (Holland), secretaries. 

In the Third Section M. Wolowski was greeted as president 
with great applause; M. Bachiene and M. Vrolik, formerly 
Minister of Finance in the Netherlands, vice-presidents; and 
M. Baert, secretary. 

In the Fourth Section, on the motion of M. Van Beek Vollen- 
hofen, provisional vice-president, M. Maurice Block (of Paris), was 
cordially accepted as president; MM. Versmann (Hamburg), Bodio 
(Italy), and Weschniakow (Russia), vice-presidents; and MM. 
Buys and Pistorius (both of Holland), reporters. 

In the Fifth Section, the president elected was the Honourable 
T. J. H. Thurlow, one of the Secretaries of Her Majesty’s Legation 
at the Hague, to whose valuable reports I had so frequent occasion 
to refer in my brief notice on the Statistics of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands; General Van Swieten and M. Veth, vice-presidents ; 
Dumontier and Boudewijnse, secretaries; and M. Van Soest 
reporter. ; 

As the subjects referred to the different Sections were discussed 
therein on consecutive days, until the general assembly on the 
following Friday, it will suffice to give a brief summary of the 
debates and conclusions of each Section, without following the order 
of each day. 


First Secrion.—Theory of Statistics and Application of Statistical 
Data. 

a. Limits of Statisties. 

Until the Congress at Florence, the theoretical part of the 
science of statistics was very little treated of, compared with its 
practical application. But at that meeting M. Quetelet, whose 
laborious and lengthened services in every branch of statistical 
research show the value of bringing to bear the highest mathe- 
matical reasonings on the difficult questions of social life, proposed 
that at the future Congresses there should be a special Section 
charged to consider statistical questions in direct relation with the 
theory of probabilities. The Commission accordingly considered 
that this and the following question would lead to confining within 
certain limits the immense range of subjects, and give a definite 
aim to the labours of so many willing workers. 

The science of statistics has so intimate a connection with 
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physics in treating of the physical, moral, and intellectual progress 
of man, and with history, geography, and ethnography, in dealing 
with his social condition, that the domains of each science are con- 
tinually being invaded. Some writers would confine it to the 
science of government; others considering it to denote any status 
or condition which could be expressed in numbers, would scarcely 
shut out any science or art from the range of their observations and 
deductions. The question, then, is to determine what place the 
science of statistics occupies amongst social and political sciences, 
and within what limits it might be confined, so as not to interfere 
with the progress of other sciences. 

The elaborate paper by M. Vissering on this subject in the 
programme, is full of interest, and gave rise to an animated discus- 
sion. ‘I'he Section, however, generally agreed with Dr. Engel, that 
it was next to impossible to give a strict definition of statistics, and 
he declared that he had found in different authors 180 different 
definitions. 

He proposed, therefore, that, expressing gratitude to M. Vissering 
for his lucid and learned treatise on the objects and limits of 
statistics, the assembly should agree that these questions could not 
be decided by the vote of a public meeting, and that they ought to 
be left to the free investigation and conclusions of those who studied 
them. . 

This proposition was adopted, and Dr. Engel named to report 
upon it. 

b. Methodology of Statistics. 

The discussion of this question was based upon several propo- 
sitions in the very interesting paper in the programme by M. von 
Baumhauer, in which the reasons for each are stated at length. 
The first proceeds on the distinction which may be drawn between 
Government statistics and purely scientific statistics. For instance, 
in early censuses made for the purpose of ascertaining the military 
strength of a nation, the males under 18 years of age were distin- 
guished from those above, but no distinction of age was made for 
females. In Prussia and other German States, the population was 
given in 1858. Males under ages 0 to 14, 1420, 20—25, 25—32, 
32—39, 39—60, 60 upwards. Females, 0—14, 14—60, 60 upwards, 
whilst the death tables were divided into 0—1, 1—5, 5—10, 10—14, 
1420, and then by intervals of 10 years of age. The first have 
reference to the periods of service for the permanent army and the 
landwehr, and the two periods of age for the levée-en-masse or 
landsturm, and render useless the registration of the deaths for 
any scientific purposes. In like manner a collection of facts as to 
the number of cattle for the purpose of provisioning an army, or of 
horses and beasts of burden for cavalry service or transport made 
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in haste amidst an unwilling population, is not likely to be very 
accurate or available for ordinary purposes of scientific mquiry. 
Such reflections lead us to the conclusion that some methodical 
system should be adopted, after carefully considering the objects 
and uses of the observations and the best form of tables, not 
merely for the special, but for general purposes. The first resolu- 
tion, slightly modified, was adopted to the following effect: “ That 
‘“‘ the Governments should be invited in the preparation of forms or 
‘“ statistical tables, to take into serious consideration the interests 
‘“‘ and needs of science as well as of the administration.”’ 

Two propositions were also passed after some debate; one by 
M. Legoyt and the other by M. Semenow, to the effect that the 
statistical bureau should work with the concurrence of the branches 
of administration specially interested, and that wherever a Central 
Commission exists it should be consulted on every census or periodical 
inquiry as to the forms and statistical tables required or decided on 
by the different Governments. 

The other propositions contained in M. Von Baumhauer’s able 
paper, had reference to the improvements in the collection and 
publication of facts, and the training of intelligent and zealous 
officials. M.Heuschling and M. Bourdin proposed making statistics 
a branch of practical study in all public schools and universities: 
further, that a clear account of the legislation, the instructions, and 
the forms relating to any particular inquiry should be given in the 
preface to the tables published, and that both the headings of the 
columns and the introduction should be in a language generally 
understood. 

The Section also agreed to propositions on the importance of 
exactness and identity of the ratios in deductions drawn from 
observations; that in every registry of birth the age of the parents 
should be given, distinguishing the mother, if unmarried, from the 
married; that in all statistical researches the number, as well as 
the nature of the facts, should be published ; and that in a series of 
large numbers, the variations from the mean number, as well as 
from each other, should be recorded. All these rules, if generally 
followed, will add considerable value to, and assist the comparison 
of tables in different countries. 

c. On the Graphic Method of Statistics. 

The comparison of statistics by curves, diagrams, and charts, 
whether coloured or not, has been extensively used in some branches, 
especially in those relating to health and mortality, density of 
population, education, crime, fluctuations of rates of interest, and 
prices of the funds, of corn, in meteorology, railways and canals, 
&c. But no general principles are settled by which the same forms 
should be used for the same class of events, nor as to specific 
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colours, nor scales or proportions of space; especially is there no 
connection between what is in common use in one country when 
compared with another. Very much remains to be done to obtain 
any degree of uniformity. But there can be no doubt that the laws 
of occurrence may be much better seen, and principles developed 
by making visible to the eye, by curves and diagrams, the deviations 
of any set of observations from the average results. The valuable 
papers by Mr. Babbage, Dr. Guy, Messrs. Streffleur, Sick, Koristka, 
and others in the reports of previous Congresses, and especially the 
work of M. Chevreul in the “ Memoirs of the Institute of France,” 
vol. xxxiii, are alluded to by M. Obreen, who wrote this interesting 
part of the programme. ‘The Section came to a resolution, after a 
lively discussion, that it is very desirable that the principal official 
statistical documents should be illustrated by charts and diagrams. 

A proposal of Dr. Engel was also carried, that the Organisation 
Commission of the next Congress, should prepare a memoir on the 
different graphical methods hitherto employed, and the best way of 
rendering them uniform and suitable for comparison with each 
other. 

d. Question as to the Number of Still-born Children m relation 
to the Movement of Population. 

The debate disclosed the difficulties of the subject, both in a 
medical and statistical point of view, increased by the different 
modes in which still-born children are entered in the register in 
different districts, even of the same country, still more in different 
countries. MM. Boogaard and Egeling briefly explained these dis- 
crepancies, and proposed (1) that in countries not recognising the 
still-born, the really still-born and those which have lived after birth, 
but died before the declaration of birth, should be entered in a 
special register ; and (2), that in other countries there should be a 
separate register of those born dead, and the remainder, however 
short a time they have lived, should be entered both amongst the 
living and the deaths. 

The representatives of different countries were then severally 
called upon to explain what is the practice, according to the existing 
laws, of each State; and on the motion of M. Legoyt, the first pro- 
position was adopted for countries governed by the Code Napoleon ; 
the term still-born children being limited to such as have at least six 
months of footal existence. The second proposal, slightly amended in 
terms, was carried, as well as that the distinction should be kept up 
in the published returns of the movement of the population. 

The last question is one of great importance :— 

e. The Methods of Construction, or the Calculation of Tables 
of Mortality and Survivorship. 

Both in his “ Idées-méres,” and in the short paper in the pro- 
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gramme, M. von Baumhauer has given a historical account of the 
gradual improvements which have been made by different writers 
in deducing correct tables of mortality from the original facts, and 
has also clearly pointed out in what respects the mere numbers 
taken at a census require correction. In taking the registers of 
particular classes, such as religious bodies, or members of life 
assurance societies, the years of life may be followed according to 
age, from the time of entry to the period of withdrawal from 
observation, and the proportion of deaths to years of life accurately 
ascertained. But the registers of population, births, deaths, &c., 
do not indicate with sufficient accuracy the number of the popula- 
tion exposed to risk, and which may be acted upon at ditlerent ages 
by epidemics, by emigration, immigration, in very different propor- 
tions. Again, a table of mortality implies the stationary condition 
of a population on a single fixed day, and it is evident that in the 
first year of life the number observed would not be the number 
born in the year, but only the survivors of those who were born in 
the first half or part of the year to the date of observation, which 
would be very different from the total number of years of life with 
which the deaths of the year should be compared. 

The defective method of Moser has been corrected by Dr. Farr, 
Quetelet, Berg, and others. The method of M. von Baumhauer, 
explained in the “ Journal des Economistes,” February, 1868, and 
the recent memoirs of Dr. Bertillon and Dr. Knapp, in the “ Journal 
‘“‘ of the Statistical Society of Paris,’ may be consulted with great 
advantage; but for a complete series of valuable notes on the con- 
struction and application of National life tables, we must refer to 
the numerous papers by Dr. Farr in the various reports of the 
Registrar-General of this country. 

MM. 8. Brown, Sprague, Homans (New York) took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the results of the recent valuable collections 
of the mortality experience of life assurance companies in Great 
Britain and the United States of America; and Mr. Thomson 
presented a separate report on that of the Scotch companies. 

The proposition of M. von Baumhauer was finally carried with 
a slight amendment at the end, “ that the deaths by age, represent- 
‘‘ing in the table the deaths at each age during the year, or series 
“‘ of days of which the year is composed, ought to be compared 
‘¢ with the number exposed to risk of death at each corresponding 
‘“‘aoe during the entire series of days of which the year is com- 
‘* posed? 

A proposition of Dr. Berg, modified by M. Legoyt, was also 
passed, ‘that in the publication of official tables of mortality, the 
‘¢ method on which they are constructed and calculated should be 
‘ explained ;” and further, ‘“ that the year of birth of the deceased 
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‘¢ person, as well as the age, should be inserted in every registration 
“of death.” M. Kjer (of Norway), also carried a resolution that 
in future censuses the native country of each inhabitant, as well as 
the age and sex, should be specified. 

Mr. Chadwick’s suggestion that there should be an annual 
instead of a decennial census, was referred to the next Congress. 

Dr. Farr and Dr. Sibson presented a valuable work, published 
under the sanction of the College of Physicians, with the view of 
obtaining absolute uniformity in the nomenclature of diseases even 
in different countries. 

Dr. Engel then proposed, in an eloquent speech, that in order 
practically to carry out the real objects of these Congresses, the 
official delegates should meet together, and each agree to take some 
specific subject, comparing the results on a uniform plan with those 
of all other countries, and thus by a subdivision of labour, the 
repetition of work would be avoided, and the desired end sooner 
obtained ; the publication to be in French, and all the volumes of 
a similar character. This proposal was received with general 
assent. A meeting was held, the plan discussed, and each branch 
of statistics divided into twenty-four chapters, allotted to the 
statistical bureau of a different country. It is called “ Statistique 
‘‘ Internationale de |’Hurope.” The metric system of weights, 
measures, and money is to be adopted, and there is every reason to 
hope, that within a very short time, this grand idea of an authentic 
comparison of the actual social and economic condition of all the 
nations of Hurope, will be an accomplished fact. 

This closed the labours of the First Section. 

The principal speakers in this Section embrace most of the 
names familiar to us as eminent writers and thinkers, MM. Quetelet, 
David, Vissering, von Baumhauer, Engel, Legoyt, Farr, Semenow, 
Heuschling, Mayr, Berg, Maestri, Kjzr, &c. 

The other Sections all had before them subjects of debate of the 
highest interest, but time does not permit to do more than briefly 
state the conclusions arrived at. 


In Section IT, Statistics of Civil and Commercial Justice, the first 
question was— 

a. Gratuitous Judicial Aid. 

The paper in the programme was written by M. Jolles. 

The resolutions finally adopted by the general assembly, were to 
the effect that the official statistics on this subject should show— 

1. What class of persons may demand the aid, 

2. What conditions are necessary to obtain it, indicating espe- 
cially if the poverty is absolute or relative. 

3. Ought foreigners, charitable institutions, church administra- 
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tions, guardians, curators, to enjoy the benefit? If so, on what 
conditions P 

4, From whom, and in what form, should it be claimed ? 

5. To what authority is confided the decision on the demand P 

6. What is the procedure prescribed P 

7. Are there auxiliary institutions (public offices for consulta- 
tions gratis, &c.)? 

8. What are the effects of admitting to this benefit P 

9. May it be withdrawn ? At whose instance, and in what cases ? 

The second question was the important subject of— 

b. Morimain, 
which was defined by M. Van Hugenpoth in his very comprehen- 
sive memoir, as “all institutions, foundations, and communities, 
‘““ whether ecclesiastical or lay, which are perpetual, and which by 
“ substitution of persons, assumed to be always the same, produce 
“no change by death.’ MM. Newmarch, Heemskirk, Rollin 
Jacquemyns, Visschers, De Bieberstein, Amélines, Heywood, Lord 
Houghton, Asser, joined in the discussion. The results, slightly 
modified, are given under the account of the general assembly. 

The next subject— 

c. Insolvencies and Bankruptcies, 
was introduced by M. de Vries, and drew forth from M. Yvernés 
an explanation of the statistics of the subject as kept in France. 
Several speakers regretted that it should be so difficult to ascertain 
the causes of the failure. The report to the general assembly was 
entrusted to M. Worms (France), whose proposition was carried :— 

“To add to the columns at present in use, the number of ingol- 
“‘ vencies and insolvents, the character of the judgment given, the 
“‘ personal position of the insolvent, the trade followed, the nature 
“of the accounts ; the condemnations for simple bankruptcy and 
“for fraudulent bankruptcy; the causes of these condemnations, 
‘“‘ and the number of discharges, &c.” 

The question of— 

d. Share Companies 
was also very ably treated in the programme by M. Asser, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Amsterdam, who reported the results of the dis- 
cussion, and expressed his hopes that the usual rule of Government 
control should give way to a more liberal system of allowing the 
shareholders themselves to act for themselves and consult their 
own interests. He proposed in minute details the statistics of share 
companies, distinguishing the class of companies according to their 
object, and according to their legal character; also as to their capital, 
amount of shares, amount paid up, d&c., dividends, the number of 
societies dissolved, and the cause and manner of winding up, &c. 

Lastly, in this Section M. Jolles brought up the report on— 
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e. Judicial Organisation— 
Of which (1) the Governments should be invited to give a summary 
in the accounts published on the administration of civil and com- 
mercial law; (2) describing specially the number of the courts and 
tribunals, their composition and extent of jurisdiction, the territorial 
extent and the population, the amount, revenues, the number of 
officials, &e. 

The principal speakers in this Section were MM. Jolles, 
Visschers, Yvernés, Worms, Van Hugenpoth, Newmarch, Heems- 
kerk, Jacqemyns, Sc. 


In Section III, Financial Statistics, the following important 
questions were treated in the programme :— 

a. Statistics of the Survey of Land (Cadastre), by P. M. J. 
Bachiene. | 

b. Credit Foncier, by the same. 

c. Annual Revenue of the Nation, by De Bruyn Kops. 

d. Statistics of Commercial Duties, by J. De Bosch Kemper. 

e. Finances of Communes, of Territorial Districts, Signories, Cor- 
porations, Sc., by H. Jacobi. 

f. Banks of Issue and other Institutions of Commercial Credit, 
by J. F. Baert. 

On the first of these, M. Bachiene proposed to the general 
assembly the programme of Florence, with certain amendments 
and simplifications, which have now been discussed, and urging on 
the Governments here represented to complete these statistics in 
the form proposed, but with perfect liberty to give such other 
details as may be obtained by the surveys completed to the present 
time; and, lastly, to make comparisons, by the aid of the statistical 
bureaux, of the conclusions in the programme, so far as they have 
their surveys finished in detail. 

The second, on the report of M. Bachiene, repeated the desire 
expressed at the Congress of Florence, that the statistical bureaux 
should give the statistics of mortgages and public credit, to which, 
up to the present time, only the kingdom of the Netherlands had 
contributed any formal reply, and that the list of questions arranged 
in 1867 should be reprinted in the “compte rendu”’ of the present 
Congress. 

To these it was proposed to add the following question, sug- 
gested by M. Pascal Duprat: “ What is the mean ratio of the net 
“revenue of property mortgaged to the amount of the annuity 
“granted to the institutions of credit foncier to pay the annual 
‘interest, the cost of administration, and the repayment of the 
“* advance P”’ 


As to the annual revenue of a nation, it may be readily supposed 
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the debate was of a very interesting character, and M. Vrolik 
(Holland), brought forward the report. 

The Congress was invited to express the wish that the delegates 
of different countries, and especially the chiefs of the statistical 
bureaux, should communicate to the future Congresses the elements 
which their respective countries possessed, to arrive at the correct 
statistics of the revenue of the nation, either by the personal 
method of valuing each one’s income, or by the actual process of 
estimating by the collective method the different branches of pro- 
duction. It was suggested that, by various amendments in the 
mode of collecting the statistics of trade, commerce, mining, and 
fisheries, the same accuracy might be obtained as is already found 
in some countries in agricultural statistics. It was especially 
desirable to give the details in such a form as to avoid the redupli- 
cation of the statistics constituting the revenue of a nation, by 
distinguishing the various elements of which they are composed, the 
primary materials, &c. | 

Lastly, it is important to discover the methods of ascertaining 
such revenues in countries in which, where the income tax does not 
prevail, they escape all investigation. 

M. de Bouchen (Russia), presented the report on commercial 
duties, merely calling upon the Congress to approve the form of 
tables, and classification and details agreed to in the Section. 

The report on communal and provincial finances was introduced 
by M. Castiglione (Ttaly), and concluded :— 

(1) That in every country these accounts should be annually 
given in a form to facilitate comparison with those of the Govern- 
ment, so that the general receipts and expenditure of the country 
might be arrived at. 

(2) That, if possible, the estimates as well as the actual 
expenditure should be published, avoiding repetitions and giving 
the details in the subdivisions now annexed. 

(3) To add, in the first instance, the laws and regulations, the 
register and forms of the system of administration and financial 
organisation and showing in subsequent publications only the 
modifications made in these particulars. 

(4) That in these budgets a comparison should be made with the 
general budgets of the State in similar branches. 

(5) That a special chapter be devoted to the estimates and 
actual expenditure of the capital and great towns. 

M. C. Juglar (France), read the report on the sixth question, 
recommending, for banks making advances, the periodical publica- 
tion of the monthly and annual averages, distinguishing the 
advances on public bills, shares, merchandise, bullion and specie; 
for banks of deposit, the averages of the deposits repayable at sight 
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or at fixed periods; for banks of issue, the averages of circulation 
and metallic reserves; denoting how the averages are obtained, 
also the date of the maxima and minima amounts observed in 
each period, 

The debates in this Section were carried on principally by 
MM. Wolowski, Mayr, De Bouchen, Bachiene, Duprat, Newmarch, 
Schreyer, Jonesco, Legoyt, Maestri, Heuschling, Valpy, Ficker, 
Engel, Juglar, Wirth, Baert, Thomson, Castigloni, Jacobi, &. 


In Section IV, the questions discussed had more especial interest 
for Holland or for this country. They were :— 

a, Maritime Fisheries, by M. J. T. Buijs. 

b. Statistics of Foreign Commerce, by MM. P. N. Muller and 
Verkerk Pistorius. 

The report on the first question was presented by M. Weschnia- 
kow (Russia), of which the conclusions were, that the Governments 
should give an annual report of the fisheries, both in rivers and 
lakes, distinguishing— 

The description of fish, the nets or other machines employed, and 
their average cost; the period of the year for the fisheries; the 
number of individuals engaged; the actual produce of the year 
of each kind of fish; the quantity of each taken; and the average 
price, whether fresh, dried, or salted. 

On the second question, M. Maestri (Italy), read the conclusions, 
which have a peculiar interest from the inquiries now being made 
by the Board of Trade into the defects of our existing system of 
commercial statistics, and the best mode of improving them. The 
resolutions were :— 

1. That considering the doubts prevalent in several countries 
as to the quantities and values of the imports and exports, it is of 
great importance that the Governments should make a careful 
inquiry and ascertain the best means of ensuring accuracy in the 
returns. 

2. That it appears from the discussion that in some countries 
the declarations given as to articles free of duty, are accepted 
without any check or any penalty for false statements; and it is 
suggested that effectual means should be taken to correct these 
defects by penalties, small duties, &c. 

3. The classification and nomenclature of the tables of imports, 
exports, and goods in transit, should be submitted to a general 
revision so as to ensure as much as possible uniformity in the 
tables, to introduce simplicity, and similar subdivisions, and to 
provide for accuracy in these statistical returns in the interests of 
international commerce. For this purpose it is recommended that 
an International Commission be appointed, with special powers to 
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agree on the matter in question, in a similar way as has been done 
for postage and telegraphs. 

4, That the Organisation Commission of the next Congress 
should consider the best means for fixing the value of imports and 
exports. 

5, Similar defects are found in the movement of merchandise, 
published by the railway authorities, and require the same amend- 
ments to obtain uniformity in classification and nomenclature. 

It is represented that the whole subject should be thoroughly 
discussed in the next Congress. 

In this Section the principal speakers were MM. Block, Wirth, 
Maestri, Weschniakow, Kluge, Versmann, Ristorius, David, Van 
Beek Vollenhofen, Buys, &c. 


It only remains to notice that in the Section V, Statistics of 
European Transoceane Possessions, a very valuable historical and 
general account of the Dutch Hast Indian possessions, their manage- 
ment, and its results, is given in the programme. The various ques- 
tions were debated by men of experience and local knowledge, and 
the conclusions submitted to and approved by the general assembly, 
were, on the report of M. Van Soest— 

1. That the study of the means of collecting statistics amongst 
Hindoo and Musulmen nations is important, in order not to inter- 
fere with their sentiments and religious prejudices, which must be 
consulted in order to ensure the success of the censuses, or statis- 
tical inquiries ordered by the Government. 

2. That in colonial statistics it is desirable to determine what 
degree of accuracy has been attained, and to avoid bringing 
together totals of different shades of truth, and in all cases to 
specify what probability of freedom from error belongs to the 
collection of facts. 

3. That such statistics can only be attained by men skilled in 
Kuropean science, with the aid of native employés, specially 
engaged in this department, and that it is desirable that the 
Government should obtain a staff of such persons well paid and 
holding a good position. 

4, In many colonial possessions, especially in Java, a registry 
of births, deaths, marriages, and migration of population, may be 
formed in each commune, in which one or more individuals can be 
found capable of keeping it properly, the natives in general being 
gratified at finding their names inscribed in the village register. 

Lastly, the Section proposed that the following questions should 
form part of the programme of the next session of the Congress:— 

1. What has been the number of the legal processes on the 
subject of land in British India before and since the promulgation 
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of the recent agrarian laws? and what during the same tame was 
the number in ap island of Java? 

2. What are the causes of the increase or diminution of such 
processes P 

3. What means can be employed for reducing the number of 
disputes as to land ? 

M. Van Soest concluded by hopimg that, in the interests of 
humanity, the question of colonial statistics, in this Section now 
for the first time treated, should not be lost sight of in future 
discussions. 

It is evidently a question of the highest importance to Great 
Britain and some other countries, and the treatment of the native 
populations of countries, acquired by conquest or otherwise, is a 
subject so wide that it can only be said to have been approached 
hitherto. The statistics under various heads have still to be 
gathered. The mode of obtaining them with sufficient accuracy, 
and having regard to native prejudices and tendencies to conceal 
the truth through fear or from established usage, requires the most 
careful consideration, and is beset with difficulties of a peculiar . 
character, requiring all the ability of European skill and caution, 
and practical experience to overcome. 

The discussions in the Fifth Section were principally carried on 
by MM. Thurlow, Van Hoogendorp, Veth, Van Soest, Lord 
Houghton, Van Swieten, Van Dedem, Quarles, Van der Vliet, 
Bleeker, Van der Gon Netscher, &c. 

The last two days of the Congress were occupied by the general 
assembly, which met as on the first day in the Rittersaal, receiving 
the reports of the Sections. The conclusions were generally con- 
firmed without further debate, but as some of the reporters intro- 
duced the subject by a brief statement of the case, or of the argu- 
ments on both sides, they proved interesting to a large audience. 
The Minister of the Interior, M. Fock, presided. 

The question which gave rise to the most lively discussion, by 
Baron Van Hugenpoth, M. Pascal Duprat, and Dr. Bourdin, was 
that of mortmain. The resolutions as amended stood thus— 

“The Congress considering that in the present state of Hurope 
“it is of the greatest importance to have as exact a knowledge as 
‘¢ yossible of the institutions of mortmain, urges upon the Govern- 
‘““ments to prepare a comparative view of the legislation on this 
‘grave subject, and present the statistics of mortmain in all its 
“* formsr: 

In all other respects the conclusions of the Sections were 
adopted without alteration. 

After this business had been concluded, M. Visschers moved 
resolutions that a uniform system of weights and measures would 
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be of great advantage, and that those States which have not 
already introduced the metric system, should be urged to adopt it, 
as the one already largely in use, and the best suited to stimulate 
the progress of the people and encourage international relations. 
He also proposed that the Governments should be invited, by 
conventions, to hasten the acceptance of a general international 
monetary system. Dr. Engel said that the North German Con- 
federation had already adopted the metric system, which would 
consequently come into use in the Customs Union of Germany. 
Dr. Mayr stated Bavaria had also passed it by a law of 29th April, 
1869, and M. Balaguer that Spain had the system now in full force. 
After further support from various members, the Minister of the 
Interior promised that the decision of the assembly in its favour 
should be carefully attended to by the Bureau of the Congress. 

Mr. Ruggles, of New York, then proposed that at the next 
Congress the statistics of agricultural products in all countries 
should be collected for the three years preceding the meeting, and 
presented to it. This also was agreed to. 

Dr. Engel explained the plan of publication of international 
statistics before alluded to, and read out the names of the Delegates 
who, on behalf of their respective Governments, had undertaken 
their specified subjects. The conditions and mode of publication 
in the form of the first volume on population, prepared by 
MM. Quetelet and Heuschling, and the comparisons to be made 
not further back than 1853, when the first Statistical Congress was 
held were agreed to. Spain was added to the lst of voluntary 
workers, and Mr. Ruggles, on the part of the United States, 
undertook that the statistics of American States should be pro- 
duced in the same form. 

On the previous day an important meeting, at which Mr. New- 
march, our President, acted as Chairman, had been called to discuss 
the very serious question proposed by Mr. Chadwick, of military 
economy. Whilst three millions of men are maintained in arms in 
Europe, at a cost of 280,000,000/. sterling of expenditure, they 
form a dead weight on the industry of nations, besides being a 
standing menace and incentive to war, whilst assumed to be merely 
necessary to maintain peace.. How far this vast amount of physical 
force could be converted to its proper sphere—the increase of pro- 
duction, instead of living on the labour of the people, is a grand 
subject for the economist, and it was unanimously resolved and 
agreed to by the general assembly, after an eloquent speech by 
Mr. Chadwick, that each Government should be invited to give a 
resumé of military expenses and military statistics; in how many 
primary schools military exercises are practised; how many officers 
and soldiers have been engaged in civil productive works, and with 
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what results, d&e., and that these details should be laid before the 
next Congress. | 

The next place of meeting was then discussed. M. Balaguer, on 
behalf of Spain, offered the hospitality of his country, and MM. 
Semenow, De Bouchen, Schreyer, and Weschniakow, in the name of 
the Government and people of Russia, gave a most cordial and 
pressing invitation to St. Petersburg. The decision was left to the 
Organisation Commission. The Congress concluded with appro- 
priate speeches by Lord Houghton, MM. Semenow, Maestri, and 
Legoyt, expressing the grateful sense of the Foreign members for the 
attentions and cordial hospitality they had received. 

It is difficult, in fact, in concluding this brief notice of the 
labours of the Congress to describe in adequate terms the honours 
and genuine good feeling which the Foreign delegates met with from 
every class. His Majesty the King gave a reception at the Hague, 
and the delegates were afterwards presented to the Queen, who, not 
content with this public display of interest in their useful labours, 
invited many of the members to entertainments at her palace. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Orange also gave a reception. The 
Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Finance gave soirées. 
The Municipality of the Hague, literary unions, and private clubs 
offered dinners and musical treats. The town of Amsterdam, by its 
Burgomaster, welcomed them in the Industrial Exhibition, &c., and 
private hospitality was unbounded, amongst which that of M. von 
Baumhauer was conspicuous. Nor can the English delegates, 
whether official, or as representing science or scientific institutions, 
fail to remember the cordiality with which they were treated by Her 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Vice- 
Admiral the Honourable H. A. J. Harris, and by the Honourable 
T. J. H. Thurlow, one of the Secretaries of Her Majesty’s Legation. 
Hven the people assisted in doing honour to the Congress, and 
fétes and illuminations, at which thousands of the people of the 
Hague were present, showed their personal interest in the labours 
of the Congress. This was a novel feature, and very suggestive, 
for it is evident that the object of statistics in eliminating the laws 
by which the social life and progress of a nation are governed, is to 
improve the condition of every class, to reduce pauperism to a 
minimum, to promote education, to introduce sanitary reforms, to 
encourage trade and commerce, in fact to carry out every research 
by which the character of a nation can be raised and its condition 
improved, and at the same time, by showing how nations are 
mutually dependent upon each other, and owe their success to the 
same laws of social progress, to make prosperity, goodwill, and 
peace everywhere take the place of misery, distrust, and war. 
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THE social condition of the population of this country has 
frequently been investigated by many and competent observers. 
Among other names, those of Arthur Young, Cobbett, Miss Mar- 
tineau, Chalmers, Porter, and Kay Shuttleworth, show how great 
and how varied has been the ability employed in the task. All 
those just named may, in some degree, be termed amateurs, Hach 
one noted, and remarked on, the points of special interest to him- 
self. In more recent times carefully selected and highly qualified 
official observers have been appointed by the Government to the 
duty. Dr. Simon, Dr. Farr, Mr. Baker, and the Rev. James Frazer, 
to single out a few names, are worthy to be placed in the same 
line with the best known of their predecessors. 'Tothe reports made 
by such observers, the writer of the following pages has been greatly 
indebted. In acknowledging this obligation, he desires also to men- 
tion that a wish to give a complete authority for the statements 
made, has sometimes led him to avail himself of the very words in 
which the statement was given. In all practicable cases a reference 
has been added. But, although much information on many subjects 
connected with the condition of the population is to be gathered 
from these reports, and from other similar sources, to which, from 
want of space, it has been impossible to refer in detail, there is one 
rather important point on which our information is deficient. No 
adequate data yet exist for a complete and systematic investigation 
of the condition of the population, as to house accommodation, 
when regarded family by family. 

To defer any attempt at investigation till this deficiency is 
supplied might be altogether undesirable. ‘An author who waits 
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*¢ till all requisite materials are accumulated to his hands, is but 
*‘ watching the stream that will run on for ever.” And though 
Mr. Hallam’s fame rests mainly on other grounds than ordinary 
statistical research, yet the social condition of the population was far 
from being forgotten by him; the early numbers of the Statistical 
Society’s Jowrnal show that the house accommodation of the mass 
of the metropolitan population had not escaped his attention, or 
failed to call out his sympathy. 


Il.—EHvisting Information, Hxtent-and Deficiencies. 


The materials on most points are abundant. The only difficulty 
at first sight appears to be that of selection. Yet, as mentioned, 
there is a portion of the subject on which the information available 
is very scanty. The quality of the house accommodation of the 
United Kingdom, is as yet but scantily investigated. Hxisting 
statistics do not present any adequate information on this part 
of the question. The general average for the kingdom is given; 
the average for each county, each town, each village, is easily ascer- 
tainable. But here the information stops short. It is impossible 
to investigate further with any certainty, and to learn even approxi- 
mately how individual families are housed. Hndeavours have been 
made to unravel this point from the materials now accessible. And 
the results of some of these endeavours will be found in the follow- 
ing pages. But the best service which they can render is to show 
how little can yet be known. 

And yet this subject is one of great interest. The important 
part which it plays in the social condition of the people cannot be 
doubted. But, as far as can be traced, while a vast expansion has 
taken place on many other points; while progress has been made in 
many other respects, house accommodation has remained almost 
stationary. Down to the present time it appears to have improved 
but shghtly smce the commencement of the century, even if there 
has been any real improvement at all since 1801. That date is not 
chosen for any other reason than because it is a convenient land- 
mark, and the point whence authentic information on the subject 
commences. Before that time many ingenious estimates, like those 
of Sir William Petty* and the Rev. John Howlett,t were made, 
but these are at best uncertain grounds to base any calculation on; 
and no reliable data exist before the actual enumerations which 
commenced in 1801. It may, however, be observed in passing, 
that Mr. Howlett’s estimate of 52 as the average number of persons 


* «Several Essays in Political Arithmetick,” by Sir William Petty, Knt.: 
London, 1755. 

ft “An Examination of Dr. Price’s Essay on the Population of England and 
“« Wales,” by Rev. John Howlett, A.B.: Maidstone, 1781. 
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in a house, in 1780, was more favourable than the state shown to 
exist by the investigations of twenty years later. If Mr. Howlett’s 
estimate was correct, the deterioration which followed 1780 may 
correspond with the depression in the condition of the labouring 
population of this country at the close of the last century, noticed 
by Mr. Porter,* by Mr. Rogers,t and commented on by that inde- 
fatigable observer Arthur Young.{ 

Mr. Porter has made the following statement in the opening of 
the chapter on Inhabited Houses, in the “ Progress of the Nation :” 
“ The number of houses in a district will usually bear the same 
‘¢ relative proportion to the number of its inhabitants at one period 
‘‘ that it has borne at another.” This might certainly be expected 
to be the case where a country has passed into a stationary state. 
In a country in which the density of population, the relative pro- 
portion of wealth to individual inhabitants, of imports and exports, 
of all the circumstances which tend to form the life of a nation, 
remain unaltered. But is this similarity of proportion between the 
number of inhabitants and their dwellings to be expected to remain 
permanent in a society undergoing continual change? It may be 
said, the place where a man lives and the style of his house are 
both matters in which he is free to choose. That if more houses, 
that if a better class of houses were required, they would be pro- 
vided. In short, that in this case the supply would be equal to the 
demand. Few, perhaps, of the current phrases in use among 
economic writers have been so frequently misinterpreted as those 
which refer to demand and supply. Few have been more frequently 
misapplied. It is assumed, as a matter of course, that the one will 
always be the correlative of the other. That, in short, the desire to 
possess any material object will not fail in fruition. The many cases 
in which a natural limitation to indefinite production exists, are 
quietly overlooked or ignored. A little reflection will show that 
houses are among the number of what are sometimes termed 
“excepted productions ;’ productions, in short, whose numbers 
are not governed by the ordinary rules which apply to most other 
things which can be increased in quantity at pleasure. 

That a thing may have any value in exchange two conditions 
are needed. It must be of some use; and there must be some 
difficulty in its attainment. It is even possible that, however useful 
an object may be, the difficulty of attainment may be so great as to 
become a complete bar to possession. 


* «The Progress of the Nation in its various Social and Economical Relations,” 
by G. R. Porter: London, 1851. 

+ “A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, from 1259 to 1793,” by 
James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A.: Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1866. 

t “Annals of Agriculture,” &c., Arthur Young: Bury St. Edmunds. 
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Mr. Mill, in the third book of his “ Principles of Political 
‘‘ Hconomy,” has illustrated this point with the clearness of 
language usual to him. Houses, he shows, are within the scope of 
the limitation. 

“The difficulty of attainment which determines value is not 
‘“‘ always the same kind of difficulty. It sometimes consists in an 
‘“‘ absolute limitation of the supply. There are things of which it is 
“‘ physically impossible to increase the quantity beyond certain 
“narrow limits. Among such may be reckoned houses and 
“pbuilding ground in a town of definite extent (such as Venice, or 
any fortified town, where fortifications are necessary to security), 
‘* the most desirable sites in any town whatever.” 

Now ‘desirability’ is a relative term ;—nearness to the docks 
and the building yards, is as desirable to the labourer and ship- 
wright, as nearness to the courts of law to the barrister and solicitor. 
And hitherto the mass of the population has had little power of 
choice in many instances, if there has been a choice at all between a 
desirable or an undesirable dwelling. There is little reason for 
doubt, but that if in many localities more houses had been available, 
more houses would have been occupied. It is true that the propor- 
tion of houses to inhabitants has slightly imcreased during the 
present century, but by no means in the ratio that might have been 
expected, A considerable increase might have been expected for 
three reasons. In the first place, the prosperity of the country has 
increased greatly. In the next, the burden of taxation is by no 
means so heavy as it was at the commencement of the century. In 
the third place, the incidence of that taxation bore very heavily on 
all building operations whatever. Bricks, tiles, timber, glass, were 
all subject to heavy dues; and the house itself, when built, had to 
bear special imposts, more onerous than those existing at present. 


II.—The Increase in Houses not Proportionate to other Progress. 


A complete survey of the social condition of the country, of the 
position occupied by its people, in comfort, in education and pros- 
perity, would be of the greatest service and of general interest. 
The difficulties, however, of the task have apparently deterred any 
one since the death of Mr. Porter, from undertaking to investigate 
so vast a subject in as complete a manner. This is much to be 
regretted. A paragraph in one of Mr. Porter’s prefaces shows that 
the writer felt that at no distant period his work must of necessity 
become out of date :— 

‘“‘A book which professes to mark the progress of this United 
‘“ Kingdom, in which all the elements of improvement are working 
‘““ with incessant and unceasing energy, requires to be from time to 
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‘time brought under revision, in order to the proper folitiment of 
“ the object which it professes. 

“Tt has been said that any work which should faithfully record 
“ the outward progress of England must partake of the nature of a 
“* neriodical, so great are the changes which occur, and so rapidly 
‘“‘are they found to succeed each other. This remark may -be 
‘‘ applied with peculiar propriety to the present time, in which the 
“most zealous advocates of progress may see their hopes out- 
‘“ stripped and their most sanguine wishes brought within the reach 
‘* of accomplishment.” —Preface to Second Hdition of “The Progress 
“of the Nation.” 

The space over which a general inquiry would have to extend 
has already greatly expanded since Mr. Porter’s death in 1852. 
And while Mr. Porter’s works retain the value always due to a 
series of complete and systematic observations, while they still 
form the most reliable basis of information on many subjects, a 
wide gap of necessity exists between the latest facts they supply, 
and the present day. 

I therefore propose in this portion of my paper to avail myself 
of, and to continue the investigations contained in the chapter on 
“‘ Inhabited Houses.”’* 

The average number of inhabitants to a house in England at 
each census in the present century was as follows :— 


Average Number of Inhabitants to a House in England. 


BOD oor ee iee ses eenssennsseees 5°67 MOL rhe ste ecadase eee 5°44 
WE heck Rasen Meo 5°68 
BOM ac catistaccises: ycesttensaare : 
Wile odd ctinaehetas 5°76 5°5° 
ot ee eee ee 562 Sh eee ene a BE 5°39 


This table certainly gives reason for the belief that, as the 
excise on bricks was abolished in 1850, the timber duties reduced 
in 1851, and the window tax repealed in the same year, the effect of 
the removal of these drawbacks on building is, though dimly, 
reflected in the improvement shown by the later figures. And ona 
general view, the population of England was at the date of the last 
census slightly less crowded for house room than at the commence- 
ment of the century. But the advantage gained is only slight, It 
merely amounts to this, that the position of the population in 
regard to house room was not worse in 1861, than it was according 
to Mr. Howlett’s belief in 1780. This is certainly a far different 
result than might have been expected, if it is compared with the 
progress certainly made on many other points. It is also probable 
that this increase of the number of houses has rather benefitted the 


* Chapter ii, section v, “ Progress of the Nation.” 
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few than the many. If the condition of Middlesex as a county is 
investigated, a different result is shown. 


Average Number of Inhabitants in a House in Middlesea. 


fOOl Ce oe nae 7°26 1 eee 7°59 
Es I he a Se, 729 ; 
Ol csi iiausbetrecsedgsteabousss 88 
Sobel ve, Ri eee tanto 7°48 7 
"Sh wvaciessnepitey dh comnenanviees G2 OL, ware Gens pcilavh xsd BR ESN 7°90 


A like tendency to a greater density of population exists in the 
case of London. But London, it may be argued, is a district, not 
a city with well marked boundaries. The case of Westminster, 
however, occupying a well-defined area, is not open to this objec- 
tion; and shows the tendency to a greater crowding in a more 
marked degree. 


Average Number of Inhabitants to a House in Westminster.* 


This table assists us to understand how little ight a general 
average for the country may throw on the individual position of 
each inhabitant. Such overcrowding may, in particular instances, 
be the result of want among the local population. Westminster, it 
may be argued, has always contained many miserable dwellings 
within a stone’s throw of magnificent mansions. Want may have 
had much to do with overpacking in Westminster. But this cannot 
be the case generally. The increased prosperity of the country 
during the last twenty years is well known. The exports and 
imports of the country are a sufficient test of this. 

It may be urged that a larger foreign trade only proves the 
greater wealth among some classes, not among the population at 
large. The fact, however, that not only the absolute amount, but 
the proportion per head, are largely increased, would alone be 
sufficient to disprove this. It is certain also that the people 
generally have earned more money, and have been. able to spend 
more money. ‘They have not only bought more food, but food of a 
more expensive kind than they used to do. 

The following table is derived from one by Mr. Lawes, inserted 
in Mr. James Caird’s very careful paper on “ Agricultural Statistics 
“of the United Kingdom,” in the Statistical Society’s Journal, 
March, 1869, p. 65. 


* «There are no data from which to caleulate the proportion of inhabitants to 
*‘ dwellings in the metropolis earlier than 1821.’—G. R. Porter, Statistical 
Society’s Journal, vol. iv, p. 283. 
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Estimated Consumption of Wheat per Head per Annum. 


England Great United 


During the Last Sixteen Years. and Wales.| 5¢otland. | pritain.| Ireland. Kingdom. 

















Bushel. Bushel. | Bushel.| Bushel. Bushel. 


Sipet eight years (2.2)... 5°9 42 eo 27 5°1 
Second: Mio? oi) .Ge... Ree. 6°3 42 6'0 3°3 oe 
Average of the whole period ....).  6*1 42 Bo | 3:0 Bea 


“‘ Converting these figures into pounds, it appears that during 
“‘ the first eight years each person consumed at the rate of 311 lbs. 
‘“‘ of wheat, and during the last’ period 335 lbs.” Meanwhile the 
consumption of other articles of food than the staff of life, has 
largely increased. Taxation has been lighter, and, as previously 
mentioned, the taxes on building materials have been first lightened, 
and then removed. 

Can it be doubted that if more houses had been obtainable, more 
houses would have been occupied? Canit be doubted that “ difficulty 
“of attainment” has limited and hindered the natural results of an 
increased demand? While the working classes have been earning 
more wages, have been spending more on food and drink and 
clothing, would they not gladly have obtained more house room, 
had they only been able to do so? 


III.—Information contained in Census Returns, 1861. 


I have endeavoured, but without avail, to extract from the 
census returns of 1861 some details as to the proportion of inhabi- 
tants to houses in different classes of the population. But I have 
been unable to frame any more exact statement of the proportion of 
inhabitants to houses in England than that given before. Ags 
previously stated, the needful statistics do not exist. The average 
at the census of 1861 was 5°39 persons toa house. That is to say, 
about 16 persons to three houses, taking Hngland all round. This 
is the general average, but there can be no doubt that particular 
classes are by no means as well lodged. The instances of the 
different proportion of the increasing density of population in 
Middlesex and in Westminster probably point to this. Westminster, 
for more than forty years far beyond the average, increases more 
rapidly in density than Middlesex. By referring to the comparative 
statement of paupers relieved in the metropolis in the Christmas 
quarters for the years 1866-67, it appears that the increase in number 
in the western district (which includes the united parishes of 
Westminster) was 34°7 per cent. Metropolitan Middlesex, com- 
paring 1st January, 1866-67, had only increased 26°7 per cent.—the 
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remainder of Middlesex but 6°9 per cent.* These figures confirm 
the natural belief that the poorer population has a tendency to a 
greater aggregation. 

Tables 32, 33, and 39, given in the ‘ Appendix to the Report on 
** the Census of 1861,”’+ appeared to promise at first sight the means 
of tracing the subject further. These tables give the total number 
of families to a house in fourteen selected subdistricts of England 
and Wales at that date. They show very clearly how great the 
variations in the distribution of the population are. The general 
average of these districts is 5°629 inhabitants to a house. This is 
but shghtly higher than the general average for England and 
Wales (5°37). But the tables show that, covered by this general 
average, are great extremes, from 13°930 inhabitants to a house in 
St. Giles to 4°041 in a subdistrict in Cardigan. These subdistricts 
being the only ones reported on with such completeness, it occurred 
to me that it would be desirable to endeavour to ascertain some 
particulars respecting the rentals of the houses within their limits, 
and thus investigate the quality of the accommodation afforded 
to the inhabitants. This endeavour entirely failed, much to my 
regret. 

Most of the subdistricts are merely portions of townships or 
parishes, and therefore it was impossible for me to obtain any more 
detailed information about them. In one only, Bury St. Edmunds, 
was the subdistrict exactly coincident in extent with the Parla- 
mentary borough, I had hoped that a return made to the House 
of Commons in 1867 of population and rentals within the limits 
of each Parliamentary borough, would have been of service for the 
purpose of analysing to a certain extent the quality of the house 
accommodation in Bury St. Edmunds. But unfortunately for this 
purpose the principles advocated by Mr. Mill were not in favour 
with the framers of that return. Had the numbers of all house- 
holders been specified, some details would have been possible. But 
a limitation to ‘male occupiers”’ only, frustrated all efforts at a 
correct analysis. 


IV .—EHstimates based on Mr. D. Baxter’s Method. 


Though the census of 1861 does not give any basis on which 
to construct detailed statistics as to the country in general, it is 
possible to carry the investigation further in some directions. If 
we apply the principles of investigation adopted in Mr. Dudley 
Baxter’s work { on the ‘National Income of the United Kingdom ”’ 


* « Nineteenth Annual Report of the Poor Law Board.” London, 1867. 

+ “Census of England and Wales, 1861,” vol. iii: London, 1863. 

{ “ National Income of the United Kingdom,” by R. Dudley Baxter, M.A.: 
London, 1868. 
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to this subject, some further insight may be obtained as to the 
distribution of the population among the various classes of dwellings. 
Mr. D. Baxter divides the population into what he terms the upper, 
and middle, and manual labour classes. In the upper and middle 
classes, he includes all persons with incomes from about 75/. a-year 
and upwards. In the manual labour classes are all working people, 
and others with incomes from about 73/. and downwards. The 
total population of England and Wales in 1861 was in round 
figures 19,900,000,* inhabiting 3,739,505 houses. Dividing the 
population on the principle named above, there would appear to 
have been then about 


4,700,000 of the upper and middle classes, including those dependent 
on them. 
15,200,000 of the manual labour class, with the same addition. 


Mr. D. Baxter checks his figures by the number of 10/. houses 
in boroughs and counties of England and Wales in the electoral 
returns of 1866, which was at that time given as 1,250,000. And 
he considers that about 140,000 of them were occupied by the 
‘“manual labour classes.” The annual rate of increase in houses 
appears to be far from uniform in this country: but we may suppose 
that 1,100,000 houses were occupied by the upper and middle 
classes in 1861, against 1,110,000 such houses in 1866. The 
‘““upper and middle classes” of Mr. D. Baxter’s calculations are 
not, however, the only inhabitants of these houses. The larger 
proportion of servants, governesses, shop assistants, &c., must live 
with their employers. 

The census of 1861 gives the number of these classes of persons, 
and it may be safely inferred that fully+ 1,360,000 attendants, in 
some capacity or other, must be deducted from the “lower” and 
added to the “higher” classes, in the sense of forming part of 
the same households. With these alterations the figures will be as 
follows :— 


6,060,000 “upper and middle classes,” in 1,100,000 houses, 102. and 
upwards, with their servants, &c. 
13,840,000 “ manual labour classes,” in 2,639,505 houses below tod. 


The proportion of inhabitants to houses is very nearly equal in 
both of these two great divisions. But there can be no doubt that 
vast differences in actual fact lie beneath this apparent uniformity. 

Following Mr. D. Baxter’s method, the manual labour classes 
in 1861, would be distributed as follows :— 


* < Besides 151,000 respecting whom nothing was ascertained.”—D. Baxter. 
+ Summary Tables, XIX and XX, Census 1861, vol. ii. 
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Persons. | Dependent. Total. 
( Crass IV.* - 
set aenual earninty Gols to 730) cre, f | 1065600 | 14128400 | 2,189,000 
Crass V. 
Toomer led abou ard muamuetor} | 5,616,000 | 8,822,800 | 7,538,800 


Crass VI. 
Agricultural and unskilled labour (net 


4 2, A) d 3 
annual earnings, 200. to 411.) ...cseseeers mcg tl T2058 00 | 524724200 








— a 15,200,000 


* The number affixed to each class refers to that by which it is designated by 
Mr. Baxter. 





On p. 92 of the third volume of the Census of 1861, will be 
found a table distributing, by calculation, the number of mhabited 
houses into various classes; this table assigning to no less than 
659,724 houses a rent of 3/. and under 5/. The lowest class on 
Mr. D. Baxter’s list (No. VI), is that of agriculture and unskilled 
labour. The net annual earnings of the men in this class are 
estimated at from 20/. to 417. May we take this class of labour to 
correspond with the 659,724 houses of the census table? Can we 
imagine men earning such low wages able to afford more expensive 
dwellings ? 

If we think they can not, and it is difficult to suppose they can, 
we shall find that this class, in 1861, numbered, including those 
dependent on the earners, about 5,472,200 persons. It is probable, 
however, that all these individuals might not require to be housed 
in the 659,724 dwellings. 

A considerable reduction must be made for those servants who 
are the children of persons in this class, and who, being personal 
attendants, may, in the majority of cases, be reasonably conjectured 
to be housed by their employers. ‘To arrive at the exact number is 
impossible, but a fairly approximate estimate may be made. The 
total number of personal attendants in 1861, probably so housed, was 
1,360,000. It is also probable that most of them were the children 
of persons in Mr. Baxter’s manual labour classes. The majority of 
domestic servants are in all likelihood derived rather from the upper 
than from the lower strata of the working classes. Assuming them, 
however, to have been evenly derived, as the numbers in Class VI 
form about five-fourteenths of the total in the manual labour 
classes, the corresponding proportion will be 485,710 persons; that 
is to say, it is probable that 485,710 individuals among the families 
in Class VI were, at the time of the census, servants in the houses 
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of persons in a superior station of life. To make this deduction is, 
of course, to assume that Class VI is consequently far less cramped 
for house room than as if all these persons remained with their 
parents and friends. Yet even supposing the 485,710 were all 
lodged elsewhere, and not in the houses which would appear to be 
their natural homes, the average density of the population to this 
class would be, under these the most favourable circumstances, 
more than 7°50 persons to a house; that house, be it remembered, 
being of a rental calculated at from 3/. to 57. per annum, and giving 
a proportionately inferior accommodation. This would suppose a 
density of population in these cases half as much again, roughly 
speaking (house for house), as that of the upper classes, while the 
accommodation would probably be less than one-fourth the extent. 
The writer would hardly have ventured to put forward this 
hypothesis, even though based on the figures given above, had not 
the information obtained in Scotland, at the census of 1861, enabled 
Mr. Caird to state, “that one-third of the population of Scotland 
“lived, each family, in houses of one room only, another third in 
‘houses of two rooms; two-thirds of the whole people being thus 
“ found to be lodged in a manner incompatible with comfort and 
“decency, as now understood.”—~Statistical Society’s Journal, 


March, 1869, p. 75. 


V.—Information in Mr, Frazer’s Report. 


Some information as to the state of matters in the rural districts 
of England is incidentally afforded in Mr. Frazer’s* report on ‘“‘ The 
“Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women in Agri- 
“ culture.” The details will be found in the Appendix, Part II, 
containing the evidence from the Assistant Commissioners. At 
p. 216, and also at p. 218, tables are given, stating the cottage 
population, and the number of cottages in various groups of rural 
parishes. The number of rooms in each cottage is likewise given. 
If the first group is taken, omitting the parish of Swaffham, which, 
being more a town than a country parish, can scarcely be included 
in the category, it appears that 2,527 people inhabit 566 houses, a 
proportion of 4°46 persons to each dwelling. The proportion at 
first sight appears quite a suitable one. It is considerably below 
the average of England and Wales generally. But if we look 
further, another and a very different state of things is found to 
underlie this totally unobjectionable exterior. The table gives no 
particulars of the number of families, If the number of persons 
in each family did not exceed the corrected proportion given in 


* “Commission on the Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women 
“in Agriculture, 1867.” First Report of the Commissioners: London, 1868. 
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the third volume of the census of 1861—4°38 to a family—the 
2,527 persons would constitute 576 families. For these 576 families 
there would be only 566 houses; ten, therefore, or the equivalent of 
ten, families being lodged with their neighbours. In this respect 
again the housing of these persons is considerably better than the 
average of England and Wales, “twelve families to ten houses.” 
** Census 1861, Report,” vol. 111. 

But the families themselves would be very differently and 
unequally lodged : 


123 families having cottages with one bedroom. 
323 a two bedrooms. 
130 ~ three ,, 


Or, taking the number of persons— 


640 in cottages with one bedroom, about one-fifth. 
1,418 fe two bedrooms, ,, three-fifths. 
569 s three __,, » one-fifth. 


This proportion is more favourable than that of Scotland, 
according to Mr. Caird; but it shows how many persons are but 
indifferently lodged, under an average which appears at the first 
glance to show an unusually favourable condition. 

The second group of parishes, described on p. 218, differs slightly 
from the one first investigated. It includes fifteen parishes, with a 
cottage population of 4,751 persons, occupying 1,031 houses. The 
general average is 4°60 toa house. This, though higher than the 
last quoted, is yet considerably lower than the general average for 
England. There would appear on analysis, however, to be 1,085 
families (or their equivalents) to 1,031 houses. These families 
would, if equally apportioned, be distributed thus :— 


251 with one bedroom. 
691 ,, two bedrooms. 
14.3°\..5° ATCO: =,, 


Or, taking the number of the individuals— 


1,100, about one quarter, in cottages with one bedroom. 
3,026, ,,  five-eighths fs two bedrooms. 
625, ,, one-eighth mt three _,, 


Further particulars of these families, in both groups, will be 
found in the Appendix to Mr. Frazer’s Report. It will be observed 
that these two groups are exclusively rural parishes; that they are 
not selected instances; that the tables exclusively refer to the 
cottage population alone; and that, though in neither case the 
proportion of individuals with but one bedroom is as low as 


OE eo ae “ 


ae ace le ih td hi a dh Me te 
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Mr. Caird’s, in neither does the proportion of those with more than 
two rise as high as that which he gives for Scotland. 


VI.—Influence of Dwellings on certain Districts. 


It may be desirable to endeavour to ascertain how far the state 
of the house accommodation in various neighbourhoods is reflected 
in the condition of the inhabitants. Many individual instances of 
the prejudicial effect of a low class of dwelling have been recorded, 
but it is difficult to exhibit the results in a tabular form. Professor 
Leone Levi,* in his report to Mr. Bass on the wages and earnings 
of the working classes, has collected a vast deal of information on 
many collateral subjects. A table is given at p. 10 of that work, 
‘illustrative of the connection which exists between the different 
‘occupations and house accommodation, education, health, and 
“drunkenness, and the following is a general summary of the 
‘information contained under each branch of occupation.” 





Education. 
Rent of Houses Signatures by 
in Per 
; in the Marriage 
Industrial Districts. Parliamentary Boroughs. Register.t aaa Gass 


ness.¢ | tality.t 





Under of £10 and 


£7. | to £10. | Upwards,| Males. | Females. 




















Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per cnt. 








England and Wales ....| 30 17 53 23 32 0°50 2°38 
Cotton districts ............ 58 18 24, 26 57 0°80 | 2°63 
Wioollener ties: o(hascalii} 6B 9 26 23 51 OLoa ii 2°71 
Silk Finan Beech ac 48 26 26 19 37 e497 | 2°31 
Elosiery "5, © sc..5e..0e-- 45 23 32 24 34 0°45 2°91 
Colliery O4,, FLAIR... 66 16 18 34 47 0°56 | 2°61 
Earthenware districts 60 13 27 35 45 4°02, .\t2"G 
Metal districts ............. 67 16 17 32 48 1°07 | 2°69 
Iron mining districts....; 41 50 9 48 64 0°67 2°99 
Hardware districts........ 33 34. 33 29 43 0°46 2°82 
Cutlery yoy ee 56 18 26 22 36 753 e278 





+ From the “ Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
* Marriages for 1864.” 

{ Proportion of persons proceeded against for drunkenness in 1865, from the 
** Report on Judicial Statistics, 1866.” 





The table will show the effect produced by the quality of house 
accommodation on the various populations more distinctly, if it is 


* « Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes; with some Facts illustrative 
“of their Economie Condition, drawn from Authentic and Official Sources, in a 
* Report to Michael T. Bass, Esq., M.P.,”’ by Leone Levi: London, 1867. 
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rearranged according to the proportion of the poorer householders 
to the rest of the community. | 





Rent of Houses Marks. 

















Industrial Districts. “s eee a a “tY| Drunkenness. | Mortality. 
under £7. Men. Women. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. | Per cat. 
Hardware districts........ 33 "46 2°82 29 43 
TVON MINING 55  saser8e, 41 "67 2°99 48 64, 
Hosier Ho. Pasense 45 °45 2°91 24 34 
git” ; 48 2°31 37 
RAOIOT AST a “47 ‘ 19 
Cutlery ee 56 “53 278 | 22 36 
Cotton SNe, ae 58 "80 2°63 26 57 
Harthenware ,, __........ 60 1°02 2°61 35 45 
Woollen by U Lvcettcs 65 "92 2°71 23 51 
Colliery Penne 66 "56 2°61 34 47 
Metal Sama bt 67 1°07 2°69 32 48 





When thus rearranged the districts may be divided into two 
groups of five districts each, with the following results :— 




















Marks. 
£7 Houses. Drunkenness. | 
Men. Women. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Hirsh group. ,.gatemn 6 are 33 to 56 BL 28 42 
CCC I, SERRE ser a... 07 87 30 49 


The rate of mortality does not exactly follow the same propor- 
tion. It is nearly equal in both groups, being slightly higher in the 
first group. In both divisions the average is greatly beyond that 
of the United Kingdom generally. Dr. Farr’s observations on the 
relation of density of population to the standard of health are most 
instructive. They are, however, so well known, that it is not needful 
to do more than refer to them here. 

The average rate of wages, according to Professor Levi, is lower 
in the first of these groups than in the second. The more poorly 
paid portion of the population in these contrasted districts has been, 
therefore, on the average, willing to pay the higher rent, is the less 
drunken, and the better educated. 

The table given immediately above arranged the industrial 
districts commented on by Professor Levi according to the relative 
proportion of houses in Parliamentary boroughs under 7/. If the 
houses rented from 7/. to rol. are combined with these, the arrange- 
ment is slightly altered. The “ earthenware’’ district is found in 
the group with fewer small houses. The “iron mining” district 
takes its place in the lower group. 
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The general results are as follows :— 


pes 





























Marks. 
£7 to £10 sae 
siGitieh Drunkenness. : 
: Men. Women. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
PRISE QeOUG oli) ..evaceneie 67 to 74 58 25 36 
OCOME- dil dadigh oles! s, FA yy Ok 80 32 54 





The rate of mortality is slightly lower in the first of these 
groups than in the second. 

Whether the poorest class of houses is taken by itself, or that 
immediately superior in condition is combined with it, in either case 
it appears, according to these tables, that a population, whether 
earning good wages or not, if poorly lodged, will likewise be at a 
low ebb of education, morality, and health. 


VIT.— Summary. 


The preceding remarks have been restricted as closely as possible 
to the main subject. It is obvious that in many places a vast 
amount of inequality may and does underlie a general average 
which appears to imply no marked disproportion between the 
numbers of the people and their dwellings. It is obvious, also, that 
the increase in houses since the commencement of the century has 
but slightly exceeded the increase of the population, and has not 
kept pace with the progress in other respects. Some facts have 
been mentioned which show that the quality of the house accommo- 
dation of particular districts, has impressed its mark on the 
population of those districts. Thats portion of the population, at 
least as well off as another portion in most respects, inferior only in 
the quality of its dwelling places, is at a lower level in education 
and morality in proportion to that inferiority. More instances 
might be readily given. | 

There is in the metropolis alone a population equal in numbers 
to the inhabitants of many large towns, whose house accommodation 
is anything but satisfactory. Dr. Hunter’s report of 1866 states: 
“ Hirst, that there are about twenty large colonies in London, of 
“about 10,000 persons each, whose miserable condition exceeds 
“almost anything he has seen elsewhere in England, and is almost 
“entirely the result of their bad house accommodation sand 
‘“ secondly, that the crowded and dilapidated condition of the houses 
“of these colonies is much worse than was the case twenty years 
** ago.” * 

* “Highth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council.” London, 


1866, 
262 
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The large colonies alone are mentioned here ; to take the smaller 
examples at half of the large, is probably to understate their 
amount, adopting that calculation it amounts to this, that the 
reason of one-tenth of the population of London being miserable 
and in want, is their ‘‘ bad house accommodation.” It is true that 
private liberality has done much since that date, but it is probable 
that the condition of these particular districts is not much ame- 
liorated. Nor is the country at large free from this misfortune, as 
shown by the statistics given from the appendix to Mr. Frazer’s 
report, and many pages might be filled from the remarks of highly 
qualified observers. 

It is so usual to regard the course of events in this country 
as one of continued progress, that it requires some little effort 
to realize that the progress, though great, has been far from 
uniform. The history of the social condition of the population 
shows many variations, frequently continued over long periods. If 
even no greater a length of time than the last century and a half is 
examined, it will be found to contain many alternate successions of 
welfare and of want. “ The period of fifty years, from 1715 to 1765, 
‘“‘ was characterised by a marked exemption from seasons of scarcity, 
“compared with the fifty years preceding.”* This “exemption 
*‘ from seasons of scarcity’ was accurately marked in the condition 
of the people; so was the entirely opposite character of the years 
1765-75. From the latter date to 1792 the seasons appear to have 
been irregular. The twenty years, 1795-1815, were a period of 
great depression. Since that date there has been much improve- 
ment, followed by a check in quite recent years. But it is impos- 
sible to compare the Great Britain of 1869 with that of 1765, other- 
wise than in the most general way, in these points. If modern 
legislation has done much to alleviate the distress inevitable on a 
series of ‘‘ seasons of scarcity,’ it must be remembered that enlarged 
facilities in other respects, and, foremost, increased freedom of 
locomotion, will for the future exercise a great influence at all 
periods of depression. Emigration at such times must be looked 
for. And it is possible that the time may not be far distant when 
emigration may no longer be looked on as a panacea for all distress. 
Meanwhile it is scarcely likely that the active, the intelligent, the 
pick of the population, will be retained, unless they can obtain in 
this country those comforts which decent accommodation in house 
room alone can afford. 

The question also suggests itself, may not the generally indif- 
ferent house accommodation of the working classes, be a main 
reason why the prosperity of the last few years has left so few 


* «A History of Prices, and of the State of the Circulation from 1793 to 
“ 1837,” &c., by Thomas Tooke: London, 1838. 
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permanent results? There can be no doubt that the population at 
large earns larger wages than twenty or thirty years ago. But the 
improvement in house accommodation has not kept pace with 
improvement in other respects, though it is probable that the outlay 
in the shape of rent forms at least as large a proportion of the 
general out-goings now as at an earlier date. The great increase in 
pauperism since 1866 shows a lamentable want of thrift among the 
wage-earning classes. May not a deficiency of respectable homes 
prevent the formation of thrifty habitsP What may be termed 
the moral evidence on the subject is abundantly provided by the 
reports of Mr. Frazer, Mr. Baker, and Dr. Simon. The statistical 
evidence is now required, and it is clear that no sufficient data yet 
exist, on which to ground any satisfactory investigation. 

This information might without difficulty be obtained at the 
census of 1871. There would be no need to go into details so minute 
as to cause great additional outlay. <A strict yet simple definition 
of a house is not easily arrived at, but without requiring statements 
which it might be inconvenient to give, much valuable information 
might be obtained. To inquire whether each family inhabited one, 
two, or more rooms would be sufficient for the purpose, nor would 
it be needful to specify any larger number than two. It would be 
sufficient to assimilate the householder’s schedules for England and 
Wales with those of Scotland, of 1861, on this point. 

Should the cost of the investigation be thought a hindrance, I 
may mention that I understand the expense of the Scotch census 
of 1861, when this point was first inquired into, was, through 
careful management, reduced below the cost in 1851. 

The desirability of a closer inquiry into the state of house 
accommodation in this country was noticed both in Mr. Caird’s 
paper, previously referred to, and in that of Mr. Welton. The 
President in his inaugural address of this session, deprecated, for 
obvious reasons, any material departure from the precedents of 
1851 and 1861. The inquiry now proposed can hardly be objected 
to on this score; while the information it would afford, might 
materially assist in diminishing the waste of “ energy, intelligence, 
“and life,” to which Mr. Newmarch eloquently referred at the 
close of his paper. 
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The Corron Trapp of the Unitep Kinepom, during the Sven 
Years, 1862-68, as compared with the Suvuen Years, 1855-61; 
with Remarks on the Return of Factories ewisting im 1868. 


By Huisan Hem. 
[Read before the Manchester Statistical Society, 14th April, 1869.] 


From the very opportune paper contributed by Mr. Helm to the 
Manchester ‘‘ Transactions”? we obtain the following passages and 
tables :— 


“The blockade of the Southern ports was effected in the month 
of July, 1861. From that time the American Cotton field was 
practically closed for four years. Fortunately, the crop of 1860-61 
—the largest ever grown in the United States—had already been 
shipped, and was safely housed in the ports of the consuming 
countries. The existence of this stock, and the doubts then widely 
entertained of a long continuance of the war, kept prices of cotton 
comparatively low until nearly the end of 1861. I have, therefore, 
in the tables appended to my paper, and in the comparisons drawn 
from them, considered the year 1861 as too little affected by scarcity 
to belong to the famine period. 

“There remain then seven years, from January, 1862, to 
December, 1868—years of scarcity and abnormal prices—which I 
propose to review, comparing them with the seven years immediately 
preceding, namely—from January, 1855, to December, 1861. 

“The effects of the war upon the cotton trade were felt mainly 
in three ways:—in the opening up of new and extended sources of 
supply; in an enormous rise of price; and in a diminished use of 
cotton fabrics, accompanied by an enlarged use of Woollen and 
Linen goods. 

“From nearly the beginning of this century to the year 1861, 
the United States were the chief source of Huropean cotton supply. 
As regards this country, American cotton constituted, in 1860, 
85 per cent. of our whole imports. In 1862—the first famine 
year—we received but 4 per cent., and that proportion reached us 
either through Mexico or the blockaded ports; and, in 1868, we 
still derived only 43°38 per cent. from the United States. Taking 
a wider view, we find that during the years 1855 to 1861 that 
country contributed 75°05 per cent. of our imports, and during 
1862 to 1868 only 28°19 per cent, 

“The order in which the chief contributories stood during the 
two periods is :— 
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Countries. 1855-61. 1862-68. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Umited: States cx) jhan..ockh amines .lagig.tieaa 75°05 49°26 
ONY ESS SPS ee Ie nee ere 18°92 28°19 
Oe Ri ce Sa a ERD 3°24 10°79 
151 fo Mele nie iene. Site, Ate eet sci atten snd itd 1°95 5°38 
Mediterranean countries (except Egypt) ........ 02 2°29 
Chaiera eS ail ih ALT Eel AEN ea sos. 01 Li ZO 
Othen Gowmntaniog sss ol se. ctg3s cned..9prepis spadeyepoxseras “81 2°79 
100° 100° 





“We now come to examine the course of prices during the period 
under review. From the time that the cotton manufacture began 
to assume important dimensions, the greatest confidence has been 
felt in its stability and progress. But it was always supposed that 
its existence on a large scale was entirely dependent upon the low 
price of the raw material. Now, what. have the last seven years 
taught us on this point P 

“Taking the average prices of 1855 and 1864, the lowest and 
highest during the past fourteen years, we find as follows :— 

















Particulars. 1855. 1864. Per Cent. 
d. a: Increase. 
Price of Mid. Orleans. ..........ccccccccceee 5°76 27°68 380 


Decrease. 


Cotton consumed in the em, 839 mln. lbs. 374 mln. lbs. 32 


BIN sane sonesaestazenssncterstes ont: 





“That is to say, there was in 1864 a demand for two-thirds as 
much cotton as in 1855, although the price was nearly fivefold 
greater. 

‘‘ Comparing now the price and consumption of the two septen- 
nial periods, we have the following results :— 

















Particulars. 1855-61. 1862-68, Per Cent. 
d. d. Increase. 

Average price of Mid. Orleans ........ 7°08 18°29 158 
Decrease. 

Cotton consumed per ann. in U.K.....). 932 mln. Ibs. | 730 mln. lbs. a2 





“Tt would thus appear that during 1862-68, with prices more 
than two-and-a-half times those of 1855-61, there was a decrease of 
less than one-fourth in the demand. 

“These figures appear to show the inherent strength and sound- 
ness of the cotton trade, resting as it does on its proved necessity to 
mankind. Few raw products, excepting wheat, could have shown, 
in the relation between scarcity and price, so complete a hold upon 
the wants of the race. 
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“Tt may, however, be urged, that at least the price of cotton 
must be low, as compared with the other raw materials of clothing 
fabrics, in order to ensure a large demand. But we find that the 
advance in the prices of flax and wool during the cotton famine was 
really very limited, in proportion to the rise in cotton. For whilst 
the latter, during the years 1862-68, averaged 158 per cent. higher 
than during 1855-61, Flax and Hemp were but 10 per cent., and 
Wool 243 per cent. dearer. It is true that the prices of these two 
commodities were kept comparatively low by an opportune increase 
in their supply. On this account they became, in the colder 
climates especially, most formidable competitors with cotton. But 
the large quantities which were consumed during the Cotton famine 
only serve to make still more significant the great consumption of 
Cotton, at prices so much enhanced. 

“The following figures give some idea of the extent to which 
Cotton has been replaced since 1861 :— 
































ae ere : Sree te 
P of Foreign Flax, Hemp, 
Fenods. Acres mae Flax in * and ‘ 
Treland. Jute, into U. K. 
cwts. 
TSH bOI | occc. dais 115,083 3,076,564 
"BE SOB. saint 234,357 4,337,982 
Inerease ........ 119,274 1,261,418 





“Tt will now be desirable to touch upon some of the more 
salient features in the trade in cotton manufactures, during the 
seven years under review. And here the first thing that strikes one 
is that, as the capital sunk in Mills and Machinery on the outbreak 
of the war could not be withdrawn; there has been throughout 
1862-68, a keen competition for the privilege of manufacturing the 
limited amount of cotton forthcoming. The margin for producing 
Goods has, therefore, been kept at a low and sometimes unremune- 
rative point. But the goods produced have, nevertheless, been 
consumed at very high prices; and, until the last twelve months, 
stocks have been light throughout the world. 

“The course of prices of grey shirtings may be taken as a 
standard, and the following will indicate the peng advance of 
1862-68 over 1855-61. 





' Average Price of Best 39 in. Shirtings 
Periods. oe 
s. d. 
DORON Ojo teastiagh SO. touantapoicner serena 8 8 per piece 
eG etecesba tneteosonttneke sere eee Te. ee he 
Advance = 78°3 per cent. .........03. 6 9% 5 





“Briefly, the chief influences affecting the demand for cotton 
goods during 1862-68 may be stated to be :— 
(1.) “That the Home demand has been lessened by the compe- 
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tition of Linen and Woollen goods, and by the distress prevailing in 
the manufacturing districts from 1862 to 1865, as well as by the 
high prices of Wheat in 1867 and 1868, and the general depression 
following the panic of 1866. 

(2.) “That the foreign demand has been enhanced by the 
wealth poured into the new cotton fields; and by the large amount | 
of capital consumed in railways and other reproductive works 
abroad, during the ‘extension mania’ preceding the panic of 1866. 

(3.) “That in some of our foreign markets, linen and woollen 
goods have, as at home, taken the place of cotton. The average 
quantities of the three great textile fabrics exported per annum 
from the United Kingdom during the last two septennial periods 
illustrate this. 


Cotton, Linen, and Woollen Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 
—Average Annual Quantities and Values, 1855-61 and 1862-68. 










Quantities. Values. 


Difference. Difference. 


















Manufactures. 
1855-61. | 1862-68. 1855-61. | 1862-68. 
More. | Less. More. | Less. 
Min. yds. | Min. yds. | Per cnt.) Per ent. Be rag Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
Cotton......,.. Z2et, | 2249, — 3°9 34,29 46,28 Bs — 
Hainew. 22: eae 210, | 60°72 | — 4,41 7,58 42, — 
Woollen ....) 169, 245, | 45°2 — 10,43 18,39 76 — 


49,13 72,25 


| 


The increase in the Linen and Woollen Trades presented by 
these figures is most striking, and goes far to explain the comparative 
ease with which the country has borne the paralysis of the Cotton 
industry. 

This view is rendered the more certain when we consider the 
results presented by the Return of Factories in 1868 (Table A), as 
regards the number of persons employed in Cotton, Woollen, and 
Flax manufactures in 1856, 1861, and 1868. 

















Thus :— 
Persons Employed as below— United Kingdom. 
Year. Cotton. Woollen, &c. Flax, &c. Total. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. £ Per ent. 
No. Increase. No. Increase. No. Increase. No. Increase. 
1856;... 379,000 ao 166,000 — 80,000 — 625,000 ma 


61...., 451,000} 19°o | 173,000) 4°2 94,000} 17°5 | 718,000} 14°9 
68... 401,000|—11°1 | 253,000| 46°2 | 135,000] 43°6 | 789,000] 9°9 





The Return of Factories in United Kingdom in 1868, as com- 
pared with the similar return of 1856 and 1861, gives the following 
results :— 
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“The number of Cotton mills given in the return for 1868 is 


338 less than in that for 1861. The decrease comes under the © 


following heads :— 
Factories employed only in SpinMiNG............0.06 ssesvrssesercsnceronesee 51 
ss iy pee! SW GRAVANLI Ss, SOREN ER aie 81 
a _ IN SPINNING ANd WEAVING ......scresrcereserees 48 


5 not included in either of these descriptions el ee 
badly: siziangy Ga., Git.) isscsszaissanpreitecnssveleo oe dakbeanr fakes 5 


ee 


338 


‘“‘'The number of Spindles in 1868 exhibits an aggregate imcrease 
of 1,615,537. Several districts show a diminution, the following 
being the chief :— 


Scotland, showing a decrease of 517,852 spindles 


Cheshire, ” 375,033 ” 
Derbyshire, ne EF 139,114 ‘s 
Yorkshire, . 38,381 - 
Nottingham, s 29,708 s 


“The Counties which return the largest imcrease of Spindles 
are:— 
Lancashire, an increase of 2,630,423 spindles 
Warwickshire, . 51,464 = 
‘The decline of cotton spinning in Cheshire and Derbyshire has 
concurred with a large increase there, in the number of Woollen and 
Worsted spindles employed; and in Scotland with an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. in the number of looms weaving flax, hemp, 
and jute. It may, therefore, be considered probable, that some 
mills in these districts have been converted from cotton to the other 
textile manufactures. 
“The number of Cotton Looms in the United Kingdom, returned 
in each of the years under comparison, is :— 





Boy SRD e228: cart aprgotetncd ha dues ceambaeeaeedaet -snveanges 399,992 
fy pa ARO ehcaouks yopahecn toda tooo taanepsucrae Bae seas 3795329 
Showing a decrease of ............ 20,663 





“The greater part of this decrease, viz., 13,443 looms, occurs in 
the county of Lancaster. 

“Tt would appear that no account has been given in the returns 
of the number or capacity of the cotton mills now standing empty ; 
but in any complete estimate of the consuming power of the United 
Kingdom, this item ought not to be excluded. Several large new 
mills are ready to receive machinery, as soon as there are signs of 
a steadily profitable trade ; and should any unusual prosperity visit 
the cotton manufacturing districts, there can be no doubt that many 
old mills, now silent, would be quickly filled with machinery and 
set to work. 
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“The evidence of recent rapid growth in the Woollen and 
Linen industries of this country, afforded by the statistics of raw 
materials imported, and manufactures exported, is fully sustained 
by a comparison of the machinery returns of 1868 and 1861. The 
particulars are as follows :— 


























Spindles. Looms. 
Woollen, &¥c., Factories— 
in- ISBS2.. Nar e Been 2G. e.eas 6,455,879 118,865 
a 5° PS ec ee ae Ne meen 3,471,781 64,818 
TCR ASO rc. ccciaine Me ocsanos 2,984,098 54,047 
rf per.cent. .... 86° 83° 
Flax, &c., Factories— 
CAREC So Ral Bh acetic coe nee 1,679,357 35,047 
PEAS nae Bt eet, eee a 1,252,236 155347 
THGHSH GS cess rk ceuee: 427,121 19,700 
ph per cent... 34:1 £2853 





“There is, however, reason to believe that, at least as regards 
the Flax manufacture, the increase is for the present arrested. The 
following figures, representing its condition in Ireland, in January 
of the several years stated, have been compiled by the Belfast 
Linen Trade Committee :-— 


Abstract of Return of Flax Spinning Mills in Ireland, compiled from 
Information derived (save in a very few instances) from the Proprietors 























durect. 

Mills Spindles Spindles Total | Proposed 
; Employed. Unemployed. Spindles. Extension. 

Spindles. 

rane acre 82 560,642 91,230 651,872 — 

oe ey eee 74. 641,914: 8,860 650,774: 50,638 

1 5 Ee ae 86 759,452 11,362 770,814: 103,792 

fot a ee go 841,867 60,439 902,306 15,032 





Abstract of Return of Lvinen Power Loom Factories in Ireland, compiled 
from Information derived (save in a very few instances) from the 
Proprietors direct. 


F Looms Looms Proposed 
a bi Employed. Unemployed. gil bass ion 
Looms. 
150 a eatin 28 3,124 509 3,633 —- 
MOIS 23h 35 4,609 324 4,933 — 
40 Sao 42 7,929 258 8,187 1,685 
NOG = oasis, 44 10,538 2.66 10,804: 6,484 


oc ees eee 66 11,087 4,130 15,217 996 
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APPENDIX. 


(A).—Parliamentary Return of Factories Employed in the Three Great 
Textile Manufactures of the United Kingdom, in the Years 1856, 1861, 
and 1868. 





Number of Factories. Number of Spinning Spindles. 


Particulars. 


1856. | 1861. | 1868. 1856. 1861. 1868. 





es 





Corton FAcrorizs. 
England and Wales ....| 2,046 | 2,715 | 2,405 | 25,818,576 | 28,352,126 |30,478,228 
Neon OFF nck, 152 | 163 | 131 | 2,041,129] 1,915,398! 1,397,546 
Deland arene: 1 9 13 150,512 119,944] 124,240 























United Kingdom ....| 2,210 | 2,887 | 2,549 | 28,010,217 | 30,387,467 |32,000,014 


WooriEn, WorstTED, & 

SHoppy FAcTORIES. 
England and Wales ....| 1,793 | 1,968 | 2,211 | 2,798,275] 3,092,376] 6,045,049 
SCOUMI 1.45 ssp eciaehes og pow0l | 207 293,362 356,131| 885,246 
CTA IG te sacs eee eeu 23 42 47 19,884 23,274. 25,584 


























United Kingdom ....| 2,030 | 2,211 | 2,465 | 3,111,521] 3,471,781] 6,455,879 
Fruax, Hemp,anp JUTE 

















FACTORIES. 
England and Wales ..... 139 | 1438] 155 441,759 345,192| 448,909 
SeodaMd ..cih.ae wel. 168 } “1924 169 278,304 312,239| 331,151 
ivélind asaavtie. tues 110 | 205 | ~ 148 567,980] 594,805} 899,297 














— ——— 


United Kingdom....| 417 | 440 | 472 | 1,288,043] 1,252,236| 1,679,357 








Number of Power Looms. Number of Persons Employed. 


Bate 1856. | 1861. | 1868. | 1856. | 1861. | 1868. 


Corron FactTorizs. 
England and Wales ....| 275,590 | 368,125 | 344,719 
POC UIAIME J ranmawadsueels, 21,624 | 30,110 | 31,864 
Hreleine. 5 wrwich Wadenaes 1,033 1,757 2,746 


341,170 | 407,598 | 857,052 
34,698 | 41,237 | 39,809 
3,345 25734 4,203 








United Kingdom ....| 298,847 | 399,992 | 379,329 | 379,213 | 451,569 | 401,064 








‘W ooLiEN, WorstTED, & 
SHODDY FAcTortEs. 
England and Wales ....) 52,535 | 63,812 | 115,122 | 155,820 | 159,281 | 233,535 
SGOUIBIUL Sinsciasdioviserspancoe 800 1,383 3,528 | 10,175 | 12,728 | 18,174 
7 ot: ee a See 64 123 258 890.) 20394 21347 
Umted Kingdom ....| 53,399 | 64,818 | 118,865 | 166,885 | 173,046 | 253,056 


[eer 





Fax, HEMP, AND JUTE 


FACTORIES. 
England and Wales ....} 1,987 2,161 5,530 | 19,787 | 20,474 | 24,949 
Soot aa Giannswshosatinet Rowi 8,520 | 15,828 | 31,722 | 39,562 | 52,639 
Prelate ackeeo eo. 1,691 4,666 | 13,689 | 28,753 | 33,967 | 57,745 
United Kingdom ....| 8,689 | 15,3847 | 35,047 | 80,262 | 94,003 | 135,333 


* As given in the return for 1868, the number of persons employed in the woollen, &c., manufac- 
ture in Ireland, is 10,555. This is an obvious error, and I have corrected it by estimating the number 
of persons employed, on the basis of the number of spindles and looms given in the return. 

The total numbers of persons employed appear to be :— 





COUVON Wn cesee. 280,000 in 1856 451,000 in 1861 401,000 in 1868 
Woollen, &c. 246,000 264,000 - 388,000 95 


626,000 in 1856 718,000 in 1861 789,000 in 1868 
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(B).—Quantities, Values, and Values per Pound of Cotton Yarn; and 
Quantities, Values, and Values per Yard of Cotton Prece Goods 
Exportep to Hast India and China. 


[The 0,000’s, unit figures are omitted, thus 31,80 = 31,800,000.] 


























Yarn. Piece Goods. 
Years. 
Million Value in | Value Million Value in Value 
Pounds. | Million #.}| per Pound.| Yards. | Million €.} per Yard. 

d. d. 

BGR ie treaty avicathoste 31,80 £37 10°4, 541,40 5,88 2°6 
SENG Maree Macca: 31,01 1,38 10°8 590,61 6,78 207 

i eres oe 23,49 1,30 12 °4 591,54 7,28 3°O 

BION tee 43,12 2,24 T2,°5 930,02| 11,12 2°9 

ci. ee eee te. ee 53,20 2,97 13°4 |1,162,35| 14,79 3°0 

fo. are ates 8 Se 39,48 2,22 13°6 41,048,004] 13,67 a4 

Peers cc ceretes tase coe 31,38 1,82 14°0 1,041,50| 138,19 236 

d pot an ane rere? 21,27 1,66 ro 595,69 9,33 3°8 
oo Renee ee ee 25,54 3,12 20°3 606,27 | 12,87 5°O 

SAO ERC RROE Rr 19,64: 2,59 Say 3 550,34| 13,35 5°8 

MGW adc ais iss cot oat 16,31 1,74 25° 5 688,75 | 13,89 4°9 

i Se, SET 27,13 2,85 252; 819,47 | 17,00 5°O 

| eRe RM: OEE 35,39 2,78 18°9 972,40} 16,50 4°0 

CS Re ee ete a .| 34,18 2,46 ye 1,251,95} 18,76 275 
Average, 1855-61 ....| 36,21 1,90 12°6 843,64 10,39 2°9 
8 62-68 ....| 25,63 2,46 23°6 783,55| 14,53 4°5 
Increase per cent. ....| — 29 87°3 = 39°8 5 5° 
Decrease 5; WA |e G4 — — Y fa | — — 


Note.—In addition to the above, large exports of cotton manufactures have, during the past four 
years, been made to India, vid Alexandria. No separate account of them has been given by the Board 
of Trade, which has included them in the exports to Egypt. [am able to state, that in 1867, about 
230,000,000 yards of goods, and about 3,200,000 lbs. of yarn, were sent to India through Egypt; and 
in 1868, about 120,000,000 yards of goods, and about Aes Ibs. of yarn. 





(C). —Quantities, Values, and Values per Yard, of Cotton Piece Goods 
Exported to the United States of America. 
[0,000’s omitted, thus 184,58 = 184,580,000.] 













Ni Value. ; Value 
Years. eae Million | per 
Yards. £. | Yard. 


aa Value. | Value 
Years. ee Million | per 
Yards. xs. 4 Nard. 

















d. d. 
lc analy eae 184,581| Sl5u| tata 1662. Aerete snc, 97,72| 1,84 | 4°5 
fire 207-2811 Se Tel ah OS.aeree ss. 71,60] 1,61 | 5-4 
1 i. 177,84 | 3,07 | 4*1 452 eee aes 64,14 | 1,67 | 6-3 
A leas Cini 154,81 | 2,61 | qtr coe) ere 122,38| 8,01 | «*9 
LS nA Wine Ne Dp AAN S00 9 la? 2hoe “OG.A merges. 114,74! 3,29 | 6-8 
Co ee BI66511 3,84 ob ASU hho caderscccasanns 88,48 | 2,23 | 6-1 
Sle icc. ake TAG8!| W256 | 4toNk  BBrawccouy c--- 74,82 | 1,85 | 6-0 




















4°1 | Average, 1862-68 | 90,56} 2,22 | 5°8 





Average, 1855-61 | 178,71 | 3,10 











Increase per cent. — — |41°5 | Decrease per cent.) 49°3 | 28°3 | — 
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(D).—Average Price of Middling Orleans, and Fair Dhollerah Cotton, and 


39in. Shirtings, for each Year, from 1855 to 1868. 


























Best 39 in. Shirtings, 


Years. Middling Orleans. Fair Dhollerah. Weise dh awe Loe, 
d. d: gor da: 
1 3)5) Bee ace Mer ora 5°76 4°05 4 3k 
i) ae ee ee 6°36 4°86 WLI 
(17h MEM tes Meaty eee: 7:82 5°39 8 10% 
"BB. scsanercees ices beeen mm 7°00 5°50 g8 = 
*BO| ss ceiveabiosesctobemnemratee 7°00 5°26 96s. 
°GO) ..isgohraaten cobs antes ey Mice 6°56 4°35 66m 
"BLA sews sascenoned etme: 9°06 6°31 gn) ee 
TSG 2 ws ccgestenenerserssinieny ea 17 12°32 ig Se 
of Gi) Emer Foon ae ey (Se) IM 24°35 19°59 18 II 
AGAR ccc. FRR eveorcascdeeors 27°68 21°14 2 ae 
"GS hecssbekashey ssc teestamenn ie 19°50 14°72 16 §e 
’ 6G copagesnctesssaaten aegis 15°78 11°95 ik ge 
"OT vandn tears bacboomietes: 10°84 8°53 ir 6 
EB). cteeyieve coe Austen. 10°75 8°50 Io 9 
Average 1855-61 wee 7°08 5°10 oS 
A ye an ire are 18°29 13°82 o6 ee 
Increase per Cent. veces 158°3 Ly gl 48°3 





(E).— Quantities of Flax, Hemp, Jute, and Wool, Imported into the United 
Kingdom; together with the Number of Acres under Flax in Ireland. 


{In cols. 2, 3, 4, and 5, the 000’s are omitted, thus 728, = 728,000.) 


if Q 3 4 5 6 


Flax, Dressed Hemp, Jute, Foreign and | Acres under Flax 


























Years. and Undressed. | Undressed.| Undressed.| Colonial Wool. in Ireland. 
— ee 

BBS: aiid Viesoeneey 1,293, 7285¢ 539, 99,300, 97,075 
PENG Cte ch etecon tal 1,687, 941, 731, oes 106,311 

LOE Rativaee cee 1,866, 482, 618, 129,749, 97,721 
2S ea Drstccleeins 1,283, 886, | 738, | 126,738, 91,646 

TOO s eagayattes acts 1,432, T,069,. | 1,001, £33,284, 136,282 

{GOW obs sbosnnlh Sends 1,464, 468, 816, 148,396, 128,595 

AGL cacti ssapoessteeasen 1,338, 769, 904, 149,172, 147,957 
DRO A issechesselinesee 1,798, 915, 963, 171,943, 150,070 
ae ee 1,458, 1,018, | 1,223, | 177,377, -| 214,099 
eae, (se 1,842, 953, | 2,024, | 206,473, 301,693 

WOE ah asosteaketen se 1,913, 1,002, 2,108, 212,206; 251,433 
HOG. Uneaten 1,547, 982, | 1,625, 239,358, 263,507 
WO sk aan 1,440, 848, 1,597, 2335703; 258,257 
TOS rstunetates 1,816, 1,072, | 2,180, 25 TAT 206,446 
Average, 1855-61 1,480, 823, 772, 128,704, 115,083 
3 "62-68 1,688, 974, | 1,674, 2135268, 234,357 

Increase per cent. 14 18°3 116°7 65°6 103°6 
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(F).—QuantTiTiEs and Vatuus of the Three Great TEXTILE Fasrics 
Exported from the United Kingdom. 


SL a I IS 


























il 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Cotton megivn, Cotton Linen Worsted, tnd 
Years. Manufac- EL Pee Manfrs. of | Manfrs. of Mixed 
tures, | MOMS | vvanfis,. | all kinds. | all kinds, hears oF all 
Min, yds. | Min. yds. | Min. yds. | Man | Mi a 
TSSG ..ccsrvnc atets 1,937, 118, 133, 27559 4,11 4441 
LOU canseaieth. 2,035, 146, 156, 30,20 4,88 9550 
30 Fe cuaek<actseads 1,979, 1335 7, 30,37 4,50 10,70 
SOO). axahiaotas. 2,324, iva” 166, 33542 4,12 O97 
"OD oe ccsueae 2,562, 138, 193, 38,74 4,60 12,05 
i ee eee 2,4 40, 143, 190, 42,14 4,80 Losi 8 
i) sete aoe ocean 2,568, 116, 164, ey now! 3,85 Gis Lt 
Lo 7 parent eowtias 1,681, 156, 177; 30,54 | 5,13 E3514 
AOS eel ee ee L710: 181, 217, 39552 6,50 5,48 
oo Pass Repl b7OL; phon 241, 45,79 8,17 18,53 
Oe A Tie 2,014, 2Ave, 279) 46,92 9,15 20,10 
I eee oe: 2,575, ZaG, 281, 57,90 9,57 21549 
CGE, Tel. ghd die 2,832, 211, 249, BS, 12 7,43 20,12 
OSreA ue 2,966, 209, 269, Fo, 12 7,09 19,52 
Average, 1855-61] 2,311, eee 168, 34,29 | 4,41 10,43 
ye, 62-68} 2,219, 210, 245, 46,27 7,58 18,38 
Increase per cent.; — 60°2 45°2 34°9 71:7 G62; 


Decrease ,, 3°9 — — — a — 


Note.—27,57 (col. 5) = 27,570,000/., and 1,937, (col. 2) = 1,937 millions of yards. 





(G).—Estimated Weight of Cotton contained in Manufactures Exported 
and Retained for Home Consumption; the Average Price of Wheat, and 
the Bank Rate of Discount. 





Weight of Weight of | Weight Average | Average 


























Cotton Cleaned Cotton of Cleaned Cotton Price Bank Rate 
Years. Consumed, in Yarn Manufactures 
after and Manufactures Retained for of of 
Cleaning. Exported. Home Consumption.| Wheat. | Discount. 
Min. lbs. Min. lbs. Min. lbs. ists sei 

BSBD ic ccraizcvesar 755,19 558,19 196,99 i es 43 
BOY aad isSoasenants: 802,26 593,46 208,79 69 2 8 
tf See rep es 743,40 848,72 164,67 56 4 64 
TOSI. .b..: 815,04: 670,03 145,00 44 2 34 
Ce ae 878,94 710,31 168,63 43 9 2g 
1.7) eae 975,24 755526 217,97 BS Ae 4a 
A) SS 906,66 701,40 205,25 —_* 54 
js a te 404,54 345,58 58,96 55 65 23 
os heel We 456,80 257535 69,44: 44 9 4S 
"6M a iecsidvese 511,08 383,91 127,17 fore, 4k 
115 ei are 646,58 499577 146,81 41 10 4g 

HOR tele icean 824,13 664,09 160,03 49 II 4 
ee aa em 859,68 OF Yer 112,42 64 6 25 
Hs ire eeceeters 886,86 779539 107,46 63 9 an 
Average, 1855-61 | 839,53 652.77 186,76 — = 
- 62-68 | 655,66 543,90 TTE;75 _- — 
Decrease ............ 183,86 108,86 75,00 — = 
» percent.) 21°8 16°6 40°1 — — 
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I.—Statistical Notes on some Experiments in Agriculture. 


CommunicatEeD by Frederick Purdy, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the 
Statistical Society, to Section F of the British Association, at Exeter, 
1869;— 

If the man who causes two blades of grass to grow in place of one, is a bene- 
factor to the community, then he who produces four instead of one, has doubly 
benefitted the commonwealth. This, Mr. Lawes of Rothampstead has, we shall find 
literally, succeeded in accomplishing. As a scientific agriculturist Mr. Lawes is 
well known, and the last account of his experiments,—investigations that in some 
instances have been extended over twenty consecutive years,—is an admirable 
illustration of that patient questioning of nature which Bacon so strenuously 
enforced. The memoranda of the plan and results, which Mr. Lawes has circulated 
among his friends, give the issue of upwards of 1,400 separate experiments—not 
experiments that can be quickly performed like the crdinary ones of the laboratory 
—but experiments each requiring one revolution of the seasons for its answer.* 
It is beyond my scope to attempt a description of these researches in any detail, at 
the same time I hope to convey some idea of the extreme importance of Mr. Lawes’s 
achievements, by selecting a few salient examples from each process of cultivation 
employed by that gentleman :— 

Permanent Meadow Land.—The area experimented on was about 6% acres, 
divided into 20 plots—with few exceptions, duly noted, the same description of 
manure has been applied year after year to the same plot. The meadow land 
chosen “has been probably laid down in grass for some centuries.” It is known 
that no fresh seed had been artificially sown for thirty years,—nor is there any 
record of an earlier sowing. When the experiments began, the herbage seemed 
uniform over all the plots. JI take for this crop, and for the two grain crops which 
in the account follow, the yield of the wamanured ground, and compare it with the 
yield of that manwred plot which furnished the greatest product. 

The yield of the plots unnoticed here, range at various distances between the 
extreme results selected for comparison below. 


* Memoranda of the Plan and Results of the Field Experiments conducted 


on the Farm of John Bennet Lawes, Esq., at Rothampstead, Herts. May, 
1869. 


| 


— eS a ee 
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Experiments on Permanent Meadow Land. 
een SS SS SSS Sr eS 
Produce per Acre Weighed as Hay. 


Average of 








Fe Years, 1868 alone. 
856-68. 
' cwts. cwts. 
Plot (11a) dressed with artificial manure, 642 1 
which afforded the maximum yield ............ ‘ ae 
Average of two Plots (3 and 12) unmanured 34 ree 
ry 


continuously during the thirteen years .... 








Difference in favour of the manured 
Le TG BG BE Set ee eee | AG 51% 





Note.—The numbers in brackets after the plots, here and hereafter, refer to 
the enumeration of the original paper. 





Taking the whole period under trial, the maximum plot gave a heavier product 
than the ground left to unaided nature, by 166 per cent. Last year the divergence 
was wider, for the assisted plot gave more, and the unassisted less than the average, 
the difference being 250 per cent. in favour of the former as against the latter. 
The artificial manures applied to the maximum plot were, sulphates of potass, soda, 
and magnesia ; superphosphate of lime, ammonia salts, silicate of soda, and silicate 
of lime. For the quantities and periods of dressing, I must refer the Section to 
Mr. Lawes’s paper, which goes into minute and exact scientific particulars. 

Chemistry has taught agriculturists that their husbandry will not draw from 
the soil or the atmosphere what is neither in the soil nor in the atmosphere. The 
corollary of this lesson seems to have determined the operations on Plot No. 18. 
The ground was annually dressed with a mixture, per acre, equal to the respective 
quantities of potass, soda, lime, magnesia, phosphoric acid, silica, and nitrogen 
contained in a ton of hay. The average yield of hay for the four years 1865-68, 
was 323 cwt., or 8 cwt. in excess of the two unmanured plots represented in the 
table above. In 1868 the yield was 273 cwt. or 63 ewts. above the produce of the 
unmanured plots in the same year—just one-third of the chemicals was returned 
to the cultivator by the surplus hay in this year’s trial. 

Bariey.—The area under experiment was about 44 acres, divided into 28 plots. 
The grain sown on the same land year after year, and, for the most part, the same 
manures used continuously on each plot. 


Experiments on the Growth of Barley. 






Produce per Acre. 
Average of Seventeen Years, 1852-68. 





Dressed Corn. Total Straw. 

Bushels. lbs. each, ewts. 
Plot [ (4) 4 AAS] dressed with arti- 

ficial manure, and affording the 50% 52% 833 
MOALUNUM YICI, .../......e0cscecseresenees 
Average of two Plots (10 and 61) 

unmanured continuously during | 212 524 123 
the seventeen years ..........crsrovs 








Difference in favour of ne: 
manured plot. ........s.000.. 
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The average yield during the seventeen years of the maximum barley plot, as 
against the unmanured piots, was 132 per cent. of dressed corn in excess. There 
was also an increase of weight of about 1 per cent. The proportionate increase 
of straw, viz., 166 per cent., was greater than the proportionate increase of grain. 
The dressing for the maximum plot was nitrate of soda, superphosphate of lime, 
mixed alkalies, and silicate of soda. A Plot (7) treated with farmyard manure in 
the concentrated form of exuvie, at the rate of 14 tons per acre yearly, produced 
on the average of 1852-68, dressed corn 48 bushels of 54 1bs. each, the straw 
weighing 284 cwt. It is noticeable that this plot gave the heaviest weight per 
bushel of dressed barley. The seventeen years’ mean weight per bushel being 
522 lbs. off the other plots. 

W heat.—Area under experiment about 13 acres, made into 26 plots. Wheat 
sown on the same land, without intermission, for twenty-five years. Nearly the 
same description of manure on the same plot each year, especially during the last 
seventeen years, to which term the following experiments were limited :-— 


Haperiments on the Growth of Wheat. 





Produce per Acre. 
Average of Seventeen Years, 1852-68. 





- Dressed Corn. Total Straw. 
: Bushels. lbs. each. ewts. 
Plot [16 (a and 4)] dressed with 
artificial manure, and affording 395 58 46% 
the maximum yield ......csceseneee 


3 54k 14 


unmanured continuously during 


Average of two Plots (3 and i 
14 
the Seventeen, VEarS. « ......asrutsnenes 














Difference in favour of sl 


3 
manured plot ..........000 nas 


bole 
Oo 
bo 
bolH 





In relative, but not in absolute, excess, the maximum plot shows a larger result 
in wheat than in barley; in the former grain the excess is 168 per cent. The 
specific weight of grain here also shows but small increase over that grown on 
unmanured ground. The increase of straw is no less than 232 per cent. This 
maximum plot had from 1852-64, yearly, mixed alkalies, superphosphate, and at 
the rate per acre of 800 lbs., ammonia salts. A plot (2) treated with farmyard 
manure, at the rate of 14 tons an acre, gave on the average of seventeen years, 
354 bushels of dressed wheat of 60 lbs. per bushel, and 34 cwt. straw. Here 
again the natural manure must be credited with producing the heaviest bushel. It 
is seen that in 1868 the quantity grown on the maximum wheat plot was much 
below the average, being only 223 bushels per acre, but the weight was 623 lbs. to 
the bushel, or 43 Ibs. above the seventeen years’ average. But this year the com- 
parative weights were all largely in excess of the mean. At the same time, the 
unmanured Plot No. 3, the one alone recorded for 1868 separately, gave 163 Ibs. 
per acre, or 2 lbs. beyond the average produce of 1852-68. 

There are a number of other patient trials in the growth of green crops and 
root crops narrated, whose more or less successful results Mr. Lawes has detailed in 
his paper. The issue of one which the experimenter regards as notable, I give it 
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in his own words :—“In alternating wheat with beans,” Mr. Lawes observes, 
“the remarkable result has been obtained, that nearly as much wheat and nearly 
as much nitrogen were yielded in eight crops of wheat in alternation with the 
highly nitrogenous beans, as in sixteen crops of wheat grown consecutively without 
manure in another field; and also nearly as much as were obtained in a third field 
in eight crops alternating with bare fallow.” 

T will conclude this sketch with an abbreviated account of a series of rotation 
experiments extending over twenty years, 1848-67 inclusively. An area of 23 acres 
was divided into three plots, each was sown alike year by year, and in this order of 
succession :—First year, turnips; second year, barley; third year, beans; fourth 
year, wheat; the fifth, turnips; again and so on throughout the twenty years. 
Plot 1 was unmanured continuously. Plot 2, manured with phosphate of lime for 
the turnips only, consequently this was manured once in four years. Plot 3, 
treated with complex manure (artificial entirely) for the turnips only, and there- 
fore once in four years like No. 2. 

The average results for the corn and roots are given below; the straw and leaf 
produce is omitted. 





Corn or Roots Produced on 














Crops in Rotation. Plot 1, Plot 2, Plot 3, 
Superphosphate | Complex Manures, 
Unmanured oioine font 
continually. for Turnips alone. Turnips only. 
1st. Swedish turnips........ ewts. 26% 1364 2423 
BBO, SEEIOY -..c0ccsgsedensetes. bshls.* 413 30% 44, 
Siew Peas ha.taaeciee tes 124 12% 214 
Ait. WAG icichnecds.staek wane 33 303 353 





* All dressed corn. 





Plot 1 produced much less of turnips than the others, but the dressing of the 
turnips on Plot 2 apparently injured the barley much, and the wheat in smaller 
degree; the beans slightly affected. But on Plot 3, all the crops attained their 
maxima; the turnip produce was ninefold as against the gathering from the 
unmanured ground of Plot 1. 

There are many other and important essays in experimental agriculture, con- 
cisely described by Mr. Lawes in the Memoranda, but which yielding unreadily to 
statistical illustration, I have refrained from touching. 


Il.—The Changes in Agriculture in Cornwall since 1800. 


The following paper was read by Mr. John Thomas, of Pradannack, 
Mullion, at the last monthly meeting of the Helston Agricultural 
Exchange :— 

«* Almost the only field crops at the commencement of this century were wheat, 
barley, and oats; even potatoes were far from being so extensively cultivated as 

2H2 
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they were a quarter of a century afterwards; and as for turnips, which now fill 
such an important part in our cultivation, they were scarcely then known. The 
only manure available was what was made on the farm, with the exception of sand, 
where convenient for carrying, and lime in certain localities, and upon certain soils, 
marl was also used in favourable localities. Farms near the towns at this time 
were considered of greater proportionate value than they would be in the present 
day, for the facilities they afforded to obtain town dung; every kind of compost 
that could be got was carefully cleaned up, such as road scrapings, &c.; this was 
considered then, as it is now, beneficial for wheat. Labour being low, many things 
were then carried as manure which now would not be considered to pay. There 
being little or no turnips, and very little house or stall feeding, of course the farm- 
yard manure was little, and that of very inferior quality. Where straw was 
plentiful, it was thrown about the yards, such as they were, and a favourite way 
of preparing the dung was to heave it up in a high heap in the yard; this was to 
prevent cattle from treading on it, as it would rot down much faster in this way. 
The application of the dung was for wheat and barley, but then it was always rotten 
dung for barley—that is, twelve months’ old top-dressing, for dressing on grass was 
then, I believe, scarcely ever adopted. 

“ The first thing I wish to notice in the way of cropping, is the cultivation 
of the potato. As I remarked before, at the commencement of this century this 
plant was cultivated little more than as a household vegetable, yet in a few years 
after it came to be so extensively cultivated, especially for fattening pigs, that when 
it began to fail from disease, it was felt to be a national calamity, and the farmer, 
for a long time, looked in vain for anything approaching to a substitute. It is 
singular that this root, said to have been introduced into Europe three centuries 
before, should not have come into general use before the time I speak of, and it is 
equally singular that it so soon showed symptoms of decay. I estimate about 
thirty or forty years as the period the potato was under extensive cultivation. J¢ 
is amusing to hear of the prejudice by which this root was received by our fore- 
fathers, who ascribed every calamity, whether natural or national, to its intro- 
duction. 

« The next thing which should claim our attention is the root crop, and under 
this head, of course, the turnip is the chief or most important. This produced a 
very great change in the rotation of crops, as well as the keeping of stock. I 
believe the turnip had been moderately cultivated in some counties before the date 
we have now under consideration; but in this county and this locality, it is not 
more than fifty or sixty years since the turnip may be said to have been cultivated 
for the use of stock. It felt its way in at first very slowly ; the pioneer was the 
pasture turnip, and then followed the Swede or rutabaga. I believe I remember 
the first rutabaga cultivated in the parish in which I reside, and I have seen in that 
time the cultivation of the turnip increase from—if I were to say 1 to 10 per cent. 
of the land under cultivation, I suppose it would be a just approximation. 

“There is another subject so intimately connected with the root crop, that we 
ean scarcely speak of one without thinking of the other—you will anticipate that 
I mean the discovery of new manures; every other change sinks into nothing 
compared to this. Other changes have been more or less partial; this has been 
organic, and it has affected the whole; this may be regarded as a revolution, as 
affecting the very constitution of things; and had it not been for this revolution, 
the English farmer must have had a strong constitution indeed to have sustained 
some of the pressures that have been put on him. It is about thirty or thirty-five 
years since the introduction of those manures, and it is surprising in that time to 
what extent and how general they are become. The four principal of the manures 
to which I refer ure bone, guano, phosphates of lime, and nitrate of soda; these 
are frequently called artificial manures, although art or science has had little to do 
with the two first, or with their discoveries as manures. It would be interesting to 
know who was the first to apply broken bones to plants; no doubt the discovery 
was made by observing how tenaciously the fibres of plants clung to pieces of bone 
in the soil. Any reflecting mind might have suggested the idea of breaking the 
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food for the plant, and as to guano, which is a natural deposit, and had been used 
by the Peruvians for centuries, of course our traders to that part of the world 
would ascertain its fertilising properties. I was talking some time since with a 
gentleman who was the first that ever used guano in this county. He said he had 
been having artificial food for his cattle from a large house in London; they sent 
down a bag (2 ewt.) of this stuff, and said it produced wonderful effects in South 
America, and desired him to try it, to see if there was any good in it. He applied 
the 2 cwt. to one acre of oats, and the effect was wonderful—greater than he has 
ever seen from that time to the present. On the discovery of those new manures, 
the root crops may be said to have claimed them for their own, and the stimulus 
given to the growth of green crops was surprising. 

If Science had not much to do with discovering new manures, Art has done a 
great deal by inventing the drill, horse-hoe, &c., without which those manures could 
not be economically applied, and it would be impossible for the crops to be cleaned. 
Before the introduction of green crops, a good summer’s fallow for wheat was the 
only chance a farmer had to clean his land; but by the use of the drill, to be 
followed by the horse-hoe, two ends could be obtained at one time—cleaning the 
land and raising the crop. Although I may not be willing to admit that we owe 
so much to chemistry as some claim for that science, yet I conceive we are under 
immense obligations to the inventive genius of the mechanic. 

“At the commencement of the present century, few and simple indeed were 
the dmplements of husbandry. The plough, harrow, stone roller, and tormentor 
may be said to comprise all the field implements. These were of a very rude 
description, compared with those of the present day, and when we think of the 
plough in use then, with its shoe-like share, put on to the wooden chip, it is sur- 
prising how well, in many instances, the work was accomplished. I think it would 
puzzle some of our best plougbmen in the present day to manage such implements 
at all. Great attention has been paid to the improvement of the plough, which 
must be regarded as the first or chief of agricultural implements, until it has 
arrived to that state of perfection and does its work with such precision that we 
might justly give it the distinguished title of a mathematical instrument. Not 
only has a great change been made in those implements which affeet the culture 
of the land, but also in those which affect the securing of crops. The change here 
is marvellous indeed, when we think of the stride from the sickle or old reap-hook, 
to the graceful reaper drawn by horses and laying down the bundles in such quick 
succession. The change is equally great in those things which affect the preparing 
and returning the crops as those of cultivating and securing, within the memory 
of those who are past the middle age of life. The flail, or threshall, as it was 
locally called, was the principal thing used in beating out the corn, so simple in its 
construction that it had not undergone any change or improvement since the days 
of our Saxon forefathers; and then, again, the winnowing, which was principally 
done by women heaving it up against the natural current of air, subject to all the 
annoyances of calm, rain, and change of wind. I have heard that when the 
winnowing machines were first introduced, some objected to them as subverting 
the laws of nature by making artificial wind. Horse thrashing machines were 
certainly in use at the commencement of the century; but then they were few, and 
only on large farms. Cobbett speaks of the beautiful music of two flails and a 
cuckoo. Of course this had an under meaning: that the farmer who could keep 
corn till spring or summer, was supposed to be in easy circumstances. Now, when 
we consider the change from the flail and sieve and keiser to the ponderous steam 
machines that are now moving from farm to farm, and preparing for market its 
100 or 200 Cornish bushels a-day, it is almost past our comprehension, and 
especially when we think that there had been no improvement in that branch 
of farming for, perhaps, a thousand years before. 

“ The next thing I would call your attention to is to keep and breed of stock. 
It is true, strictly speaking, this is not agriculture ; but in common acceptation, it 
comes under the same meaning, and, I suppose, in a paper of this kind would be 
expected to be treated of. Sixty years ago very little attention was paid to wiat 
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is now thought and talked of so much—I mean the breed or blood of stock. First, 
we will take bullocks. The old Cornish or primitive cattle were then general; the 
only admixture at all would be the North Devons. It is true that this useful breed 
had, at the time we refer to, found its way into many parts of the county. 
Although, at the commencement of the century, there was very little attention paid 
to breeding, yet there were many fine bullocks reared and fed. The reason was 
this: oxen were much in use, and all the best or most promising steers were kept 
for that purpose. These were worked for a few years, and hence they were got to 
a maturity of growth before fattened; great numbers of steers and oxen were 
brought down for the eastern part of the county, and it was a source of pride and 
emulation among the old farmers who should turn out the best oxen. I remember 
oxen of a thousand weight of the old Cornish breed, but these were not general. 
Cattle, now-a-days, are brought to the market at a much earlier age, and I suppose 
we may put down, as a fair average, that they are 2 cwt. heavier when brought to 
the market than fifty years ago. In those days, there being little or no turnips, 
cattle had frequently a hard time of it to pass through the winter, and in summer, 
being turned away to commons or the coarsest pasture in low condition, young 
stock were frequently four or five years old before they came into profit. I must 
notice here the introduction of a new breed of cattle, the Shorthorns, or, as they 
were first called, the Durhams. These were first introduced into this county (as I 
suppose) by the late Mr. John Penhallow Peters, and I estimate the time about 
forty years since. The shorthorns have now spread themselves by mixture and 
otherwise over many parts of the county, and have many admirers, and in some 
instances are brought to great perfection ; but whether they will stand the climate 
and many of the poor soils of Cornwall, time alone can show. More recently the 
Hereford stock has been introduced, but up to this time has not become very 
general. 

“* However great a change has taken place in the breed, keep, and management 
of bullocks, the same remarks will apply equally to sheep. A small hardy sheep, 
without any introduction of new blood, was all that was to be found in this county 
at the commencement of the century. The first impetus given to the improve- 
ment of this stock, was by the introduction of the Leicester, and, I suppose, like 
the shorthorned cattle, the honour belongs to Mr. J. P. Peters. Southdowns have 
also found their way into many parts, and recently the Shropshire, which is a larger 
and better shortwoolled sheep. But, however great the change has been in the 
breed, it is little compared to the improvement in keep and attention given to this 
stock. By the introduction of two or three new breeds, both in cattle and sheep, 
of course the crosses have been almost interminable. Many of those crosses have 
been successful, but it requires great caution in this matter. This is, however, 
foreign from our present subject. Pigs must now, for a moment, claim our atten- 
tion ; and I must say they have come in for a fair share of attention with agri- 
culturists generally, and although they are discontented animals, especially without 
meat, they have no reason to be discontented on this ground. 

“We can remember when the large white pig was the only one to be found, 
with immense ears hanging over its face, and if the elephants recently exhibited 
here were called ‘umbrella elephants’ in consequence of their large ears, I think, 
if the ladies would allow us, these pigs might claim the name of ‘ parasol pigs ;’ 
for their ears kept the sun out of their own eyes at any rate. The present breeds 
of pigs are too well known for me to trespass any further on your time. Horses 
were in many instances very good fifty years ago, and there is not the improvement 
in this as the other stocks we have named. Horses were worked less, and fared 
harder than at the present day. The horses then, although not generally so large 
as at present, were characterised for great endurance of fatigue, and were exceed- 
ingly sure-footed on the roads. Farm horses frequently, like bullocks, had to 
winter it as best they could, with no other covering than nature supplied them 
with ; and this leads us on to consider the greater accommodation in farm buildings 
than formerly. Supply and demand have followed each other. Green crops brought 
more cattle, and more cattle brought more houses. 
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“ House accommodation is now one of the first things a farmer has his eye to 
when taking a farm, and one of the first stipulations with his landlord. I remember 
once talking with a friend from America, who had been absent from this country 
over twenty years: he said nothing struck him so much, on his return to Cornwall, 
as the improvement in farm buildings. Within the last few years there has been a 
great stimulus given to the improvement of waste land. The causes which have 
led to this are, I consider, in the first place, the discovery of new manures ; 
secondly, improved implements; and lastly, the long continued high price of farm 
produce, consequent, under the blessing of Providence, on a state of national pros- 
perity, caused, no doubt, by a long peace, and the resources of the nation being 
turned to agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, instead of the destructive art 
of war; and we must also admit that we are not a little indebted to the wise and 
liberal acts of the Legislature. A great deal of waste land was brought under 
cultivation before the close of the last French war, which, after the peace, in many 
instances was again left to run to a state of nature, owing to the depression which 
fell on the nation after such a long war. But 1 think it may be safely anticipated 
that those who enter upon such speculations now, have far safer data to go upon, 
and they deserve the encouragement and good wishes of the community at large. 
We might give one word to what is called thorough draining. Although wet parts 
of fields and cutting out of springs had been frequently attended to, yet such a 
thing was never known as to drain land systematically. Here, again, we are in a 
great measure indebted to the inventor of the drainpipe machine, as, without pipes, 
stone could never be got in sufficient quantities for such purpose. Perhaps few 
things have undergone a greater change in agriculture during the last fifty or 
sixty years than labour. J estimate that labour im that time has been economised 
near fifty per cent. This is principally owing to machinery, though other causes 
have operated also. During the same period the price of labour has risen thirty-five 
per cent.; and it costs a great deal more in implements and machinery than for- 
merly. The changes in our natural lives are scarcely distinguishable from year to 
year. As when on a journey our advancement is not sudden, yet, when we some- 
times take a stand and look back, we find that we have progressed a long way, so 
in the subject we have now under notice, we may not have seen great changes from 
one year to another, yet, in looking back half-a-century, we see a vast difference in 
that time. There is one thing we should ever bear in mind—that the efforts and 
inventions of man are puny indeed without the blessing of a gracious Providence ; 
and, although some seasons have been more propitious than others, yet the sunshine 
and the shower have been given—summer and winter, seed time and harvest, have 
not failed.” 
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Tue following communication from Professor W. Stanley Jevons, 
appeared in the Hconomzst on the 8th May last :— 


“Tt is interesting to examine at intervals the evidence brought by the efflux of 
time concerning the effects of the great gold discoveries of 1849 and 1851 upon the 
value of gold. Almost twenty years have now elapsed since the new supplies begaa 
to be received, and taking into account the rapid means of communication with all 
parts of the world which this age enjoys, it can hardly be doubted that a certain 
equilibrium has been attained in the distribution of the precious metals, and that 
the character of the results will now be manifest. 

“The present year is especially suitable for a retrospective inquiry, because we 
have just passed through nearly three years of commercial prostration, during 
which the use of credit has been undoubtedly reduced to its minimum, and prices 
have suffered a corresponding depression. ‘Taken in connection with the similar 
depression which followed the collapse of 1857, this gives us ample means of judging 
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whether a real rise of prices has been established, because it assures us that any 
rise of prices which may be detected is not due to a temporary cause, such as the 
inflation of prices by credit. 

“TI have therefore made some calculations founded upon your price lists, in 
order to bring down to the present time the estimates of the general variation 
of prices which I first attempted in my pamphlet on the Value of Gold, and after- 
wards extended over the whole period embraced in Mr. Tooke’s History of Prices, 
the complete results being published in the Journal of the London Statistical 
Society for June, 1865. The inquiry is substantially of the same nature as that 
which was originated by Mr. Newmarch in the Statistical Journal for 1859, and 
which has since been continued in your invaluable Annual Review. Your readers 
will probably have noticed on p. 44 of the Commercial History and Review 
of 1868, a table containing the proportionate prices of a number of commodities 
compared with their average range in 1845-50, and a column is added containing 
what you have called the total index number, formed by the simple addition of the 
percentage numbers of the separate commodities. My method is very similar, but 
consists in calculating, in a manner fully described in the Statistical Journal, the 
average ratio of prices in March of each year to prices in the same part of the 
previous year, so that by the junction of these ratios the prices of each year can be 
compared with those of any year before or after, just. as in taking the levels of a 
line of country the difference of level of each two successive points is measured, 
and then the difference of any two points on the route can be ascertained by the 
simple junction of the intervening differences. Any year may readily be made the 
datum line or point of comparison, but the year 1849 is peculiarly fitted to be 
the starting point, because it was not only the first year of the gold discoveries, but 
it also happens that prices then reached the lowest point which they have attained 
during the present century. 

“ The following numbers thus deduced show the average ratios of the prices of 
about fifty of the chief articles of commerce during the last twenty-two years to 
the prices of the same articles in 1849 :— 
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“ It appears from the above that the range of prices has since 1853 been always 
considerably above the point they attained in 1849. The three great collapses of 
credit and enterprise occurred in the years 1847, 1857, and 1866, and the depres- 
sions of prices thereby occasioned were respectively 22, 14, and ro per cent.; it is 
perfectly fair therefore to compare together the three lowest points thus attained 
in the years 1849, 1858, and 1867, and we thus learn that there has been a neé or 
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permanent rise of 18 per cent. accomplished in the prices of about fifty of the chief 
materials and commodities. The still greater elevations of 32 per cent. in 1857 
and 28 per cent. in 1866 are partly due to the inflated credit and excessive specu- 
lation of those periods. It may seem that my numbers under-estimate rather than 
over-estimate the fluctuations of prices; but it must be remembered that though 
many commodities in which speculation chiefly takes place vary much more than is 
shown in the average, there are many articles—such as butcher’s meat and provisions 
—which are little subject to speculative changes, and in drawing a wide average 
many considerable changes in individual commodities are entirely obliterated. 

“The results given above will be found to correspond pretty closely with the 
like results which are easily drawn from the index numbers in your Annual Review, 
except that from 1863 to 1867 you represent prices as having risen much more 
than I state them. This I find is due to your index number being the sum of 
twenty-two different numbers, of which four numbers represent the increased prices 
of raw or manufactured cotton ; as these prices have risen in one case as much as 
by 360 per cent., a great effect 1s produced on the aggregate. My quotations 
include only three out of fifty depending on cotton; besides which my mode of 
drawing a geometrical average always gives a less result than the simple addition 
employed in the Annual Review. It may be a matter of opinion which result is 
the truer one, but at any rate I am satisfied to feel that I under-estimate the 
fluctuations of prices as compared with the results in your Annual Review. 

“ T cannot help then reasserting with the utmost confidence that a real rise of 
prices, to the extent of 18 per cent., as measured by fifty chief commodities, has 
been established since the year 1849. This is an undoubted depreciation of gold, 
because it represents a real diminution in the general purchasing power of gold. 
Nor can we well avoid attributing it to the effect of the gold discoveries. Indeed, 
as Professor Cairnes has so distinctly pointed out, the effect of those discoveries is 
probably much greater than any we can prove, because the course of prices was in 
previous years decidedly downwards, so that the new gold has both prevented a 
further fall and occasioned a rise in its stead. To illustrate this, I have formed 
from the tables given in my paper in the Statistical Journal (founded upon 
Mr. Tooke’s tables of prices) the following comparison of prices at intervals of ten 


years, taking the year 1849 as the datum point :— 
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« Between 1809 and 1849 we notice a vast decline of prices, to the extent of 
145 per cent., the previous rise having been nearly as great. With this great 
revolution in the value of gold, we are only concerned so far as regards the fact 
that previous to 1849 a great decline in prices was in progress. This decline was 
interrupted during the years 1835-39 by a temporary rise, due perhaps to excessive 
speculation, but the decline was renewed as rapidly as before until we reach the 
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critical year 1849. Since then the course of prices seems to have been entirely 
altered, and a permanent rise has been established. 

“ Not a few able writers, including Professor T. C. Leslie, who lately addressed 
you or the subject, are accustomed to throw doubt upon all such conclusions, by 
remarking that until we have allowed for all the particular causes which may have 
elevated or depressed the price of each commodity we cannot be sure that gold is 
affected. Were a complete explanation of each fluctuation then necessary, not only 
would al) inquiry into this subject be hopeless, but the whole of the statistical and 
social sciences, so far as they depend upon numerical facts, would have to be 
abandoned. It has been abundantly shown by M. Quetelet and others, that many 
subjects of this nature are so hopelessly intricate, that we can only attack them by 
the use of averages, and by trusting to probabilities. The price of any one com- 
modity, even silver, utterly fails as a measure of the value of gold, because it is sure 
to be affected by numerous conflicting causes of rise and fall, no one of which we 
can accurately estimate, Even the intimate knowledge which a merchant gains of 
the commodity in which he deals is insufficient to enable him to explain, still less to 
predict, the changes in its price with confidence. But when we take a large list of 
fifty commodities the probability is almost infinite that particular influences will 
not all act the same way, so that a rise in one case will balance a fall in another. 
The average then must in all reasonable probability represent some single influence 
acting on all the commodities. This influence may indeed be something affecting 
the commodities rather than gold—for instance, a general increase of demand not 
met by a corresponding supply. This is possible but not likely, because the supply 
of many articles is exceedingly increased and cheapened by the progress of civilisa- 
tion. Even if it were the commodities which were altered in their conditions of 
supply and demand, the result would not the less be an alteration in the purchasing 
power or value of gold. But considering that there is no reason to suppose the 
supply and demand for gold would always maintain an equilibrium, and that a most 
extraordinary change has taken place in the conditions of supply, the probability is 
excessively great that we find the true cause in the gold discoveries. 

“To complete the argument, I have only to ask those who think that the 
growth of population, the increase of demand, or the progress of trade is the cause of 
the rise of prices, whether population, demand, trade, &c., were not expanding before 
1849, not so rapidly perhaps as since, but still expanding ; and how it is that causes 
of the same kind have produced falling prices before 1849 and rising prices since ? 

“To gain some notion of the degree of probability of conclusions on this 
subject, it has occurred to me to apply the ordinary methods of the theory of pro- 
babilities to the results stated in my pamphlet on the value of gold. The list of 
commodities there given (including cotton) contained thirty-six different articles, 
of which twenty-nine were found to have risen in price in 1862, as compared with 
the average of the years 1845-50, while only seven had fallen in price. All the 
alterations of price (excluding the extreme rise in the case of cotton) lay between a 
fall of 26 per cent. and a rise of 67 per cent., but most of the alterations were 
about ro or 20 per cent. Regarding each of these thirty-six commodities as a 
separate and independent measure of the alteration in the value of gold, I first took 
the average rise of prices, namely, 16 per cent., as the most probable estimate 
which these thirty-six measures give, and then proceeded to calculate by the 
ordinary method of least squares the probable error of this result. This probable 
error proved to be just 23 per cent.—that is to say, 7¢ is as likely as noé that the 
true alteration of gold lies within 24 per cent. of 16 per cent., or between 
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134 and 18} per cent. From this result we can readily calculate the probability 
that gold is depreciated in some degree, or that the true result if it be not 16 per 
cent. rise is above o per cent. rise. This probability proves to be so near to cer- 
tainty that the tables required in the calculation do not go sufficiently far to enable 
me to give it exactly. It may be safely said that the odds are 10,000 to1 in 
favour of a real depreciation of gold. The meaning of this is that the chances are 
10,000 to 1 against a series of disconnected and casual circumstances having caused 
the rise of price—one in the case of one commodity, another in the case of another 
—instead of some general cause acting over them all. It is true that as the com- 
modities do not all vary independently, different kinds of corn, for instance, 
generally recovering together, the improbability is not so great as stated; but if we 
reduce it ten times, to 1,000 to 1, it is great enough for my purposes. 

«“ Taking into account the separate probability that such a result would follow 
from the gold discoveries, I believe it is wholly beyond doubt that the expected 
result has been manifested, but not in the mode predicted. Many eminent men, 
especially M. Chevalier, looked upon the depreciation of gold as a sudden and revo- 
lutionary event which would happen in the course of time, and yet I believe that 
when M. Chevalier was writing the most sudden and serious part of the effect had 
already been produced. Prices have never since stood so high as they did in 1854 
and 1857, and though returning enterprise and expansion of credit will doubtless 
occasion another rise in the next few years there seems to be no reason to suppose 
that we shall get beyond the point attained in 1857. I should therefore not 
venture to call in question the remark of your annual reviewer, that the tendency 
is now in an opposite direction—in that of appreciation rather than depreciation. 
It is quite possible that the causes which occasioned a great fall of prices betore 
1849 are now again beginning to make themselves felt. All I contend for is the 
existence of some disturbance which in the last twenty years has prevented the 
previous fall of prices from continuing. The tables of your Annual Review unmis- 
takeably prove the existence of a rise: to what must we attribute it? To the 
growth of population and trade? I think that the growth of population and trade 
tend to lower prices by increasing the use of gold, and to this cause we may 
reasonably attribute the fall of prices before 1849. But to attribute to the same 
cause, as some do, the diametrically opposite change which has occurred since 1849, 
is illogical in the extreme. The normal course of prices in the present progressive 
state of things is, I think, downwards; but for twenty years at least this normal 
course has been checked or even reversed, and why should we hesitate to attribute 
this abnormal effect to the contemporary and extraordinary discoveries of gold P 

“It would not be difficult to show that not only have prices risen during the 
period in question, but that the relations of society have readjusted themselves in 
accordance. While statisticians have been disputing, society has practically accepted 
the fact of a rise. The pay of the army is increased, the whole of the civil service 
and the staff of the Bank of England receive larger salaries, and could the infor- 
mation be obtained, I believe the same change might be shown to have occurred in 
most private establishments. Trades’ unionists point to the services rendered by 
their societies in gaining a rise of wages. Financial reformers, on the other hand, 
point to the great increase in the public expenditure of the kingdom as a proof of 
extravagance. To all these effeets the alteration in the value of gold has, I believe, 
contributed something ; it would not be too much to say, that the increased cost of 
materials and wages has added three or even five millions to the public expenditure, 
and wages not unnaturally rose when gold was perceptibly depreciated.” 
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TV.—New Zealand Census, December, 1867. 
From the Australian Mail, 13th July last :— 


“ We have received, somewhat late indeed, the final results of the Census of the 
colony of New Zealand, taken in December, 1867. The principal tables have 
already been published, but it will be interesting to take a survey of the progress 
of the colony as a whole. The ¢riennial census enumeration was taken for the 
night of the 19th December, 1867, on a plan substantially the same as that 
adopted in December, 1861, and December, 1864, by which the information was 
obtained not only for each province of the colony, but also for each of the electoral 
districts returning members to the General Assembly. 

“The population of New Zealand (exclusive of aboriginal natives and of the 
military and their families), was, as shown by the census returns for December, 
1867, 218,668, of whom 131,929 were males and 86,739 females. The distribu- 
tion of this population through the several provinces was as follows :— 
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“It will be seen that the Northern Island (comprising the provinces of 
Auckland, Taranaki, Wellington, and Hawke’s Bay), contained 79,912, or 36°58 
per cent.; and the Jddle Island (comprising the provinces of Nelson, Marlborough, 
Canterbury, Otago, and Southland), 138,571, or 63°42 per cent. of the whole 
population of the colony. There can be no doubt, however, that the actual 
numbers exceeded the totals given for the colony, as, besides individual omissions 
through the negligence of sub-enumerators or from other causes, there are almost 
insuperable difficulties in obtaining a correct enumeration of the gold-digging 
population. Had such an enumeration been practicable, the total would almost 
certainly have been many hundreds or even several thousands more than it is. 

“The ascertained numbers in 1867, as compared with the population shown 
by the census of 1864, exhibit an increase within the triennial period of 46,510, 
or 27°01 per cent. The average annual increase from 1864 to 1867 thus appears 
to have been g per cent. The following summary shows the numerical increase or 
decrease in each of the provinces within that period, with the proportionate increase 
or decrease in 1867, calculated on the population of each province in 1864 :— 


Towns, &c., 1867 as Compared with 1864. 





Towns, &c. 1867. Increase. 1867. Decrease. 
No. Per cnt. 

PEO CRAGIN ty ccsssccxastccsenccnsisncsabunaante 6,189 14°7 — — 
cg a) imate tr heb alba — — 15 "3 
Wellington: via Ria 6,963 46°5 — — 
Hawke's Bay, | sulecs.its. aaiaanntts 1,513 40°1 — — 
INGISGN, ' 6. csducasnarnptenhs Sentara ies makcs 11,904 99°9 -—— mo 
Bar DOROUG Bs. io.cosssea anireneoumreceins ee —— 1,148 20°8 
OGRE OURS ..csanceostesenencoosrarnriiveans 21,590 66°9 _- — 
Ota. .nss5.cs.deeostheere een en — wet 442 | : 


9 
SOUUIAIEG Giinceo.ssspoerndeseaneerteel — — 142 1°8 
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* A comparative table shows the population for the respective Provinces in 
1858, 1861, 1864, and 1867 :— 









































1858. 1861. 1864. 1867. 
PUCCIO. 5 :5ssssse) opis 18,177 2454.20 42,132 48,321 
TS oe 1,236 875 1,502 1,831 
Wellington | .........:.060 11,753 12,566 14,987 21,950 
LE CE 1,514 2,611 rs 5,283 
JC a eel ani A tl 9,272 9,952 11,910 23,814 
Marlborough _............ — 2,299 5,019 Ava7t 
Canterbury «0... 8,967 16,c40 32,276 53,866 
Cea sereree Se). 6,995 27,163 49,019 | 48,577 
Sounded 1.20.05. — 1,876 8,085 7,943 
Chatham Islands ........ 85 50 86 184 
Metals: acts. ss: 59,413 99,021 172,158 218,668 





“In 1851 the total population numbered 26,707. In 1858 it had increased 
to 59,413, being an increase in seven years amounting to 32,706 persons, or 
122°46 per cent. In 1861 the total was 99,021, being an increase, as compared 
with 1858, of 39,608, or 39°99 per cent. In 1864 the total was 172,158, being 
an imerease, as compared with 1861, of 73,137, or 73°86 per cent. And in 1867, 
as has been shown, the total was 218,668, being an increase, as compared with 
1864, of 46,510 persons, or 27°01 per cent. Comparing the two years, 1851 and 
1867, the aggregate increase during the period of sixteen years amounted to 
191,961 persons, or 718°77 per cent., being an average increase for each year 
included in the period amounting to 11,997 persons, or 44°92 per cent. 

“A separate table is devoted to the population of cities and towns in the 
colony :— 








1864. 1867. 
MANOA AONE SSB. Tee: 12,424. rire 
Wew Plymouthr ....c2 Re. 2,944 2,180 
Wrellitigton a... 225% sexi. 5.38 4,711 7,460 
IN Spio rs Becdeanenainsatieway<chiit 1,377 1,827 
WPlSOMisernt is. bepaemqecasiaee ie 4,701 Boas 
ICOM Xs Ps, ocseraice ate ws 889 506 
Christe uten cscs. tener 6,438 6,647 
HG 5 e170: RO en ae es 2,789 2k O 
CINCO on fion tuaths sito sae 15,790 12,7747 
OIE Sieh Ta" aR 2,242 2,006 
73 1 lp haar ap late Pes, — 352.20 
UNOWUOM | crcchcccdesccvresrccatate — 2.229 
CVT. © oe sh egeas setenens ace — Peli loly) 
WY EU OUMEURA Fe. tcesetaeetraes eset — rip 
WiSab Ort’. 1 — 1,500* 
Wliarlaston 26072)... ee —_ 1,800* 
DPIB VSIA AGING EIR. — 1,000* 
Addison'e late cc. 2008 _ 1,500* 
Th ObaGikW is. 25 siete: ase — 4,866 
Geer miautly Wisici.-ii..tapseren _ ‘1,607 
OAR Bc. casssdente virp da cartock = T5042 
4A 2 1 nn Ne: Ae —_ 1,027 
Port Obalmers jy vicncsacies- spe) — 1,349 
9) CTE eee ee — 1,377 





* Estimated. 
a TY 
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* An appendix relates chiefly to the Northern Island, in which the bulk of the 
Maori population is found, including, however, those in the province of Nelson 
and the prisoners who were then at the Chatham Islands. This does not profess to 
be any more than an estimate, and remarks appended to some of the figures point 
to the conclusion that estimate is below what are (or at least then were) the true 
numbers. ‘Taking the figures as they stand, they show 14,897 men, 12,353 
women, and 9,857 children, making a total of 37,107. These, added to the 
numbers in the Southern Island, represent the general (estimated) total of the 
aboriginal native population in the colony as 38,540. 

“ The average proportions of the sexes in December, 1864, was—males, 61°91 ; 
females, 38°09; excess of males 23°82. In December, 1861, they were—males, 
61°67; females, 38°33; excess of males, 23°34. This was a remarkable increase on 
the proportion of males as compared with 1858, when the proportions were—males, 
56°68 ; females, 43°32; excess of males, 13°36 per cent.; but it was to a consider- 
able extent explained by the great influx of miners to the gold fields of the colony, 
very many of whom were unmarried or had left their wives and families in other 
countries. It is gratifying to observe that, notwithstanding the continuance of 
this element of disparity, yet the last returns show some tendency towards an 
equalisation of the numbers of the sexes. 

“The general totals for the colony, as shown by the census of 1867, were as 
follow :— Married males, 34,291, being 15°68 per cent. on the whole population 
and 25°99 per cent. on the total number of males. Married jemales, 32,606 ; 
being 14°91 per cent. on the whole population and 37°59 per cent. on the total 
number of females. Unmarried males (including widowers and male children), 
95,562 3 being 43°70 per cent. on the whole population and 72°43 per cent. on the 
total number of males. Unmarried females (including widows and _ female 
children), 53,177; being 24°31 per cent. on the whole population and 61°30 per 
ce it. on the total number of females. The number of widowers and widows is, 
2,380 widowers and 2,562 widows. There were 3,032 persons (viz., 2,076 males 
and 956 females) with regard to whom no information as to condition was obtained. 
If we deduct from the totals of ‘unmarried ’ the persons under 15 years of age, the 
numbers remaining are—males, 55,217; females, 14,337. The proportions between 
the sexes from the age of 15 upwards is thus shown to be 79°39 per cent. of males 
and 20°61 per cent. of females. The information thus arrived at may be expressed 
otherwise, as follows :—Of every 100 of the total male population, 25°99 per cent. 
were married; and 41°86 aged 15 and upwards, with 30°58 under 15, were 
unmarried (there being 1°57 whose ‘ condition? was not stated); and of every 100 
of the total female population, 37°60 per cent. were married; and 16°53 aged 15 
and upwards, with 44°17 under 15, were unmarried (there being 1°10 whose 
‘ condition ? was not stated). According to the census of 1864, a similar calcula- 
tion exhibited the following results. Of every too of the total male population, 
25°78 per cent. were married; and 44°95 aged 15 and upwards, with 27°97 under 
15, were unmarried (there being 1°50 whose ‘ condition’ was not stated), and of 
every 100 of the total female population 38°50 were married; and 17°43 aged 15 
and. upwards, with 43°55 under 15, were unmarried (there being 0°52 whose 
‘condition ’ was not stated). 

“The total number of houses or dwellings in the colony in December, 1867, 
was 54,015, against 37,996 in 1864, being an increase of 16,o1g within the three 
years. It is to be remarked, however, that the gross total for 1867 included 
4,595 tents, against 6,742 in 1864, most of these in both years being, as might be 
supposed, in the gold fields districts. The tents may be regarded as included in the 
numbers of dwellings having ‘ one or two rooms,’ which in 1867 amounted to a total 
of 26,558, against 18,841 in 1864; there being in 1867, as compared with 1864, 
6,209 dwellings of three rooms, against 4,612; 7,844 of four rooms, against 
553523 3-543 of five rooms, against 2,451; and 9,861 of six rooms and upwards, 
against 6,674 in 1864. With respect to the materials of which the houses were 
constructed, the returns show-—wood, 31,844, against 25,463 in 1864; stone or 
brick, 1,182, against 1,082 in 1864; and other materials (including raupo houses 
and the tents above referred to), 13,989, against 11,451 in 1864. 
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“The total male population shown in the tables for the electoral districts 
(which, it is to be borne in mind, do not include the numbers who were on ship- 
board on the census night, or the inhabitants of the Chatham Islands), is 129,761 ; 
of whom 80,122 were aged 21 years or upwards. The total number of electors on 
the rolls at the same date was 33,338, a number which does not include the electors 
for the electoral district of the Otago gold fields, the nature of whose qualification 
(as defined in ‘The Miners’ Representation Act Amendment Act, 1863”) does not 
admit of the formation of an electoral roll in the usual way. The.total number of 
representatives for these constituencies in the General Assembly was seventy-two 
(including the two members for the Otago gold fields, but, of course, not including 
the members for the four Maori electoral districts constituted by ‘The Maori 
Representation Act, 1867,’ by which the House of Representatives has been made to 
consist of seventy-six members altogether). The proportion of electors to every 100 
of the total male population shown for the electoral districts, in December, 1867, 
was 25°69 per cent., against 19°71 per cent. in 1864 and 22°39 per cent. in 1861, 
and the proportion to every 100 males aged 21 and upwards was, in 1867, 41°60 
per cent., against 31°43 in 1864 and 39°32 in 1861. ‘Table X contains calculations 
of the proportions for each electoral district ; but although these calculations exhibit 
correct results as the electoral rolls actually stood at the time, the value of the 
detailed comparison between electoral franchise and population is necessarily qualified 
by the consideration that in numerous instances the electors are non-resident, many , 
having votes in more than one district. 

“ The places of birth of the population are shown for the several provinces in 
two tables of some interest. The following were the proportions for the whole 
colony :—England, 30°01 per cent.; Ireland, 12°78; Scotland, 15°93; Wales, 
0°60; New Zealand, 29:29; Australian colonies, 5°17; other British dominions, 
1°74; United States of America, 0°56; France, 0°25; Germany, 1°30; China, 
0°56; other foreign countries, 1°12; at sea, 0°34; not specified, 0°35.” 


V.—WMedical Students. 


Aw Address delivered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, by James Paget, 
F.R.S. :— 


It is said that, on entering the anatomical theatre for one of his introductory 
lectures, Mr. Abernethy looked round at the crowd of pupils and exclaimed, as if 
with painful doubt, ‘* God help you all! what will become of you ?” 

I am not aware that any attempt has hitherto been made to answer such a 
question. Tbe grounds on which I venture an answer are, in the knowledge 
of what became of a thousand of my pupils within fifteen years of their entrance 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The number may suffice for the grounds of that 
degree of general belief which, in a matter of this kind, is as near an approach to 
knowledge as we are likely to attain. And I believe that what may be told of the 
pupils of St. Bartholomew’s, would hold true of those of all the metropolitan 
schools; for with us the varieties of students, according to differences of birth, 
wealth, and previous education, are collected, I believe, in very nearly the same 
proportions as would be found in all the other metropolitan schools together. 

The pupils from whose careers the following notes are derived, were among 
those who attended, either my demonstrations of morbid anatomy between 1839 
and 1843, or my lectures on general and morbid anatomy and physiology between 
1843 and 1859. Of the former, I kept no complete lists, but have the names of 
ninety-five; of the latter, I have complete lists, containing 1,131 names. Of the 
total, 1,226, many have been quite lost sight of.* The careers of 1,000 are known 





* Since writing the paper I have heard of a few more; but I have not used 
them for the tables. They would not disturb the proportions, which are more 
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either to myself or to Mr. Callender or Mr. Smith, or all of us; for we have 
worked together for this essay. 
Of the thousand— 


23 achieved distinguished success. 


Cor <5 considerable * 
5s07f 5, ~—ifair » 
124 oe very limited aN 


56 failed entirely. 

96 left the profession. 

87 died within twelve years of commencing practice. 
41 ,, during pupilage. 


In this table, they are classed as having achieved distinguished success who, 
within fifteen yearst after entering, gained, and to the end of the time maintained, 
leading practices in counties or very large towns, or held important public offices, 
or became medical officers of large hospitals, or teachers in great schools, as the 
professors of anatomy in Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, all of whom it was 
my singular good fortune to have for pupils. 

Considerable success is ascribed to those who gained and still hold high positions 
in the public services, or leading practices in good districts, or who retired with 
money earned in practice, or gained much more than ordinary esteem and influence 
in society. 

The fair or moderate success which was the lot of rather more than half of 
those whose histories are known, means that measure of well-doing which consisted 
in having a fair practice—enough to live with—maintaining a good professional 
and personal reputation, or in holding ordinary appointments in the public services, 
or in the colonies, and gaining promotion in due course of time. 

Very limited success is assigned to those who, within the fifteen years, were not 
even in moderately good practice, or apparently likely to attain it; or who were 
just living, and that not well by their work; or still employed as assistants in 
ordinary practices ; or erratic and never prosperous ; or doing much less than, with 
their education and other opportunities of success, they should have achieved. 

They who failed entirely were a very mixed class, agreeing only in their total 
want of success. Of the fifty-six who made up the gloomy total, fifteen were never 
able to pass examinations—some because of idleness or listlessness, a very few 
through sheer want of intellect. Of those who did pass, five failed because of 
scandalous misconduct ; ten through ill-health, or misadventure, sheer ill-luck as it 
seemed; and ten through their continuance in the same habits of intemperance or 
dissipation as had made us, even while they were students, anticipate their failure. 
Of the remaining sixteen we only know that they have failed ; they are not in dis- 
repute, but they are barely maintaining themselves. 

It will seem strange to every one, I think, that so many as ninety-six, that is 
nearly ro per cent. of the whole number, left the profession after beginning either 
its study or its practice; and it is even less flattering to our calling that, to set 
over against those who left us, there were only seven who came to us from other 
studies or pursuits in life, and five of these again changed their minds and never 
engaged in practice. 

Of these ninety-six, thirteen while pupils left or were expelled in disgrace, and 
three were wisely removed by their friends. Of the remaining eighty, one while 


easily calculated in the exact thousand, than in a rather larger number. If it 
were possible to learn what has become of all those whom we have lost sight of, 
they would probably be classed in due proportions under all the headings in the 
table except the first two. 

* Including three dentists. 

+ Including seven dentists. 

t Or less, in the cases of those entering between 1854 and 1859. 
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still a pupil, and one after beginning practice, retired on private means, too rich to 
need to work; four, after beginning practice, had to leave in disgrace—one of these 
was rather sinned against than sinning; another, who had been a good student, 
speculated in mines, lost money, forged, and is in prison; tliree became actors, of 
whom two are in obscurity, and one is well esteemed in genteel comedy; four 
entered the army with commissions, one after and three before obtaining a diploma 
for practice ; three pupils enlisted as privates, and one of these distinguished himself 
by courage and good conduct sufficiently to win a commission ; one, while a pupil, 
left for the bar, and has succeeded ; five, after passing, took orders in the Church 
of England, two in the Church of Rome; ten pupils, and as many after having 
begun practice, left for different forms of mercantile life at home or in the colonies ; 
three pupils and six young practitioners took to farming. The remaining twenty- 
seven left the profession for various pursuits, which need not be specified, unless to 
say that three became homeopathic practitioners, but took to that class no repute 
for either wisdom or working power. 

On the whole, looking over the list, and remembering the characters of those 
who left the profession for other pursuits, there appears no reason for believing that 
they have “bettered”? themselves. Some have succeeded, some have failed; the 
result would have been, I think, the same if they had remained in their first 
calling. 

Last comes the melancholy list of deaths, telling that of those who entered 
nearly 13 per cent. were dead within fifteen years.* Of these forty-one died while 
yet pupils, including seventeen who died of phthisis, four (at least) of fever caught 
in the hospital, and two who committed suicide ; eighty-seven died after beginning 
practice, some after attaining great success, some after long and vainly struggling 
in ill-health ; twenty-one died of diseases incurred in their duties ; five committed 
suicide, two of them under circumstances of great disgrace; one was hung, the 
notorious Palmer, who committed murder at Rugeley—he was an idle, dissipated 
student, cursed with more money than he had either the wisdom or the virtue to 
use well. 

This, then, is what became of a thousand medical students ; and, probably, the 
same lots in life, or nearly the same, have fallen or will fall to as many thousands 
more. It would be interesting if, with facts such as these, one could compare our 
profession with others, as to the chances and degrees of success that it offers to its 
students. But I know no facts that would serve for a comparison ; nor would any 
be fair unless account were taken of the several amounts of capital in time or money 
expended upon each pursuit, and the times of reaching and the securities of retain- 
ing success in each, and their various social advantages and happinesses. On all 
these points we are without knowledge. 

There might seem more hope of being able to tell the influence of different 
modes of education on the afterlife of medical students; and thence of deducing 
some scheme that should greatly increase the successes and decrease the failures, 
But to do this with accuracy would require many more facts than any one is likely 
to obtain. Of course, in watching and reflecting on the careers of my pupils, I 
have come to some strong beliefs on subjects of medical education ; but this is not 
the place for publishing them. Only one I will set down, which may be of use to 
future pupils, and is justified by some hundreds of personal recollections. In 
remembering those with whom I was year after year associated, and whom it was 
my duty to study, nothing appears more certain than that the personal character, 
the very nature, the will, of each student had far greater force in determining his 
career than any helps or hindrances whatever. All my recollections would lead me 
to tell that every student may draw from his daily life a very likely forecast of 





* The number agrees so nearly with the general average mortality that it gives 
no reason for considering the medical profession either less or more healthy than 
other pursuits, at least in its earlier stages. or according to the “ English Life 
Table, No. 3,” out of any 1,000 males who have attained the age of 19 years, 131 
will die within fifteen years. 
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his life in practice; for it will depend on himself a hundredfold more than on 
circumstances. The time and the place, the work to be done, and its responsibilities, 
will change; but the man will be the same, except in so far as he may change 
himself. 


Vi—Movement for International Economy of Military Expenditure. 


Aw address delivered to the International Statistical Congress at the 
Hague, in September, 1869, by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B. :— 


Looking at the total of our respective budgets, for the maintenance of upwards 
of three millions of men kept under arms, in unproductive and commonly in demo- 
ralizing conditions in camps and cantonments, at an estimated collective expenditure 
of 280,000,000/. sterling annually in Europe, I venture to ask whether there is 
any topic on which the statists and economists of Europe can more usefully direct 
attention and researches in their several States, than as to the incidents of this vast 
burthen and the means of economising it. England may do this most befittingly 
because her declared policy, her position, and her interests, as regards other States 
of Europe, are no longer offensive but simply defensive. Indeed, it will be admitted 
on impartial consideration, that her present army, considering the extent of her 
dominions and her colonies, may be regarded as in great measure a police force for 
internal security. The British army for all India is not much more numerous than 
that of France for Algeria alone. For defence, with our great volunteer force, we 
are secure. Our economical interests, our mutual economical interests, are, how- 
ever, in the augmentation of the productive power, that is to say, in the augmen- 
tation of the purchasing power of our neighbours. But indirectly we pay com- 
mercially, more or less, towards our neighbours’ armaments, independently of the 
heavy amount we are made to pay by the augmentation of our own military 
expenditure, in rivalry of large adjacent offensive forces. If France could be led to 
reduce her military expenditure, and to devote the capital saved thereby to the real 
and complete conquest of the soil of France; that is to say, if by drainage and 
other works so much needed, she were to bring up her productiun, say of wheat, 
which averages 15 bushels an acre, to that of England, which is now upwards of 
36 bushels, we of England should gain by it; our exports to France and our 
imports from France would be augmented by it, and it may be submitted to opinion 
there, that her real military power, which is now dependent on financial power, 
would not be reduced by it. But it is futile to occupy ourselves with preaching 
the utopia of universal peace, or proceeding on the basis of the reduction, even the 
notion, of the mutual of our military efficiency. In England we base our proposals 
of the economical reform of our military expenditure on the maintenance or the 
augmentation of military efficiency, Opinion is not yet, I believe, advanced beyond 
that. Now, I present an example of one topic for examination and consideration on 
that basis. In a branch of administration, with which I was connected some 
twenty-five years ago, I advocated the introduction of military and naval exercises 
in a number of the primary schools of destitute orphan children, maintained at the 
public expense under our administration. And they were so trained under my 
principle of the half-school time system. At the period of the last Congress in 
England I endeavoured to call international attention to the experience obtained 
in those institutions, one military point of which was that we could impart a 
complete military and also a naval drill, to upwards of one hundred and thirty 
boys well, at an expense of keeping and drilling one adult comparatively ill, and we 
find that when these drilled boys enlist, they are commonly accepted by the non- 
commissioned officers as having been in the ranks before. Whatsoever differences 
we may have with military men on army reform questions, we have hardly any 
on this. We have the highest military authorities with us on this measure as a 
means, amongst others, of promoting a more extended and higher order of volun- 
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tary recruitment. Besides good military qualities, the military exercises in the 
school stages have been found to impart qualities of so high an order for civil work, 
as to make the general adoption of the exercises worth while as a pure matter of 
civil economy. The evidence I collected on this topic was promulgated in some 
parts of Canada and in the United States, and has led to the introduction of the 
practice there, and its extension to all the primary schools is now a_ pending 
question of educational administration. In some parts of Switzerland military 
exercises have long been made part of elementary school training. Under an 
enlightened educational administration in France it has recently been obtained that 
military exercises shall form part of the training in all the Lycées, the secondary 
schools comprising some 40,000 of children. Now may we not well obtain some 
statistics of those efforts in the several States, and of how much is yet to be done 
to extend the practice to all primary schools, to the whole of the rising genera- 
tions P And may we not then advance to the great economic question, how far the 
full exercises practicable in the non-productive school stages may serve to reduce the 
large amount of time now occupied in the productive adult stages of life? Such 
observations as I have been enabled to collect in England warrant the expectation 
of a considerable reduction of the period of adult training for military service, more 
than half of that in use in Prussia, and the greatest proportion of that in use in 
France ; and consequently a great reduction of military expenditure ; and that, too, 
with an increase instead of a reduction of military efficiency—I say an increase 
of military efficiency, for it is to be observed, what military men used only in old 
systems, are with us slow to note that the new arms of precision require a higher 
order of education and intelligence to wield them most effectively. The officers of 
our training schools, and of the volunteer army, declare that the order of merit in 
shooting is very much as the order of intelligence of the shooters. 

A further question appears to me to arise, for consideration and discussion, viz., 
whether as a stimulus to serious attention in the schools, exemptions, or reductions 
of the periods of forced service may not be shot for? Prussia has, I understand, 
made a good advance in that direction, by allowing reductions and exemptions 
from forced service to be competed for on proof of attainments. In England, 
economical opinion, as elicited at late discussions at our Society of Arts in London, 
points at the substitution of a popular and numerous army, with a scientific cadre, 
on the basis of the Swiss army, for the less numerous but far more expensive stand- 
ing army. Mr. Henry Cole showed that, on the basis of the Swiss army, and with 
a good scientific cadre, we could obtain a more popular army of a million of men 
for ten millions of money, than that standing army for which we now pay fifteen. 
We hope that popular opinion will support our present Prime Minister, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in effecting in that direction important economies, which are needed in our 
financial condition. The progress of constitutional government in France, and on 
the continent, will, we may trust, favour the substitution of economical popular 
armies for large expensive standing armies. And in favour of this policy, and of 
basing military force on a higher order of education and intelligence, which will 
more readily adapt itself to the great changes which science is making in war, 
economists may observe, what old military men are very slow to acknowledge, that 
whilst the new arms of long range and precision, and penetrating power and 
rapidity, give one to offence, they give two and more to defence. We have recently 
had some decisive experimental proofs of that with artillery. Mr. Whitworth’s 
smallest new gun, a 3-pounder, has a longer range than the heaviest of the old field 
guns in our service. Asking one of our old generals how it would have been had 
that gun been available for Waterloo, he answered that that battle could not have 
been fought with front lines within half the range of its shell, and with the neces- 
sity of keeping reserves at such distances to be out of its reach, that they could not 
be brought up over the open plain. A military writer of an important article in 
the Journal des Economistes, adduces military reasons to show that with the new 
arms of precision, an army of 100,000 men, trained to their use, might defend 
France effectually against invasion. Little Belgium is, by the new science made 
big, and may now do the like, and talk tall as to with whom she chooses to cast 
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her lot. So little Holland is by the new arms of defence made great, and may 
keep herself to herself, or dispose of herself as she pleases. 

In respect to offensive naval warfare, I may mention, that my friend 
Mr. Whitworth (who always does more than he says he will do), says he has now 
got a gun which, with a hundredweight of powder, will throw a shell of fifteen 
hundredweight more than five miles with superior accuracy, that will penetrate 
12-inch armour plates. Little Holland, therefore, with one such guu in a small 
and quick moving boat, which is a relatively small mark, may keep at a respectable 
distance our large “ Warrior,’ or the large and slower “ La Gloire” of large 
France, or the small boat may send an enormous and fatal shell, which will pene- 
trate the 6-inch armour plates of either. Other existing guns will indeed go 
through all existing armour plating. Science places the war administrations of 
large countries in the position of having incurred enormous useless expense for what 
is like a return to plate armour for the foot soldier, or for the cavalry soldier, as 
against the new small arm, the Whitworth rifle, which with a steel bolt will 
go through three men in armour—three of the heaviest armed cuirassiers. 
Indeed, for that matter, our military reporter on the small arms at the international 
exhibition admits, in effect, that he who now flourishes a sword, flourishes a folly 
for combat against a 6-shooting revolver. Science suppresses the old panoply of 
war, and makes fools of sabreurs. One other economical topic I will notice in the 
way of illustration. It is admitted that the future of war, since men will not 
readily be got to stand up to be mowed down as heretofore by these new guns, 
small and large, of long range and precision, will be very much a war of earth 
work and of engineering. Now it is proved by our Indian and other experience, 
that officers as well as privates are the better prepared for such warfare who are the 
most occupied in civil works in time of peace. Sweden, I believe, affords an 
important example of a large economy of military expenditure, by the extensive 
occupation of her army in civil work. Even France, to my knowledge, has recently 
afforded a brilliant example of the kind, by the occupation of a portion of her army 
in Algeria with the drainage and improvement of land for civil as well as for 
military occupation, has removed fever nests, and reduced the death-rate of her 
army there to one-fifth of what it was, and has set a good example for our use in 
India, as shown by an English military commission. Is it not then becoming of 
statists and economists, representatives of international opinion and interests, to 
collect, examine, and discuss, the statistics of such important economies? The 
Congress did enter somewhat into military questions, those chiefly of military 
hygiene in London, where our lamented colleague, Dr. Boudin, of France, presented 
very valuable information on the sanitary means of economising military force, now 
in very successful progress. I had the honour at the Congress of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, to read a paper on the need of better care of 
the sanitary condition of our soldiers in India for the maintenance of our force there. 
This led to the appointment of the army sanitary commission for India, which has 
led to large reductions of the death-rates there, and to works of great importance 
for the benefit of the people of India. A special congress, on military hygiene 
chiefly, held at Geneva, was not without international fruit, as it led to an agree- 
ment to the mutual recognition of the destructive dress of medical officers, for their 
service in battle. Indeed the great Emperor of Russia—the liberator of the serfs 
—in whose domains we may hold our next Congress, has taken one step for an 
international agreement for the reduction of the horrors of war, by an agreement 
not to use shell with small arms, and thus avoid horrible and unnecessary mutila- 
tions. As it may be due that I should submit notices of definite topics for con- 
sideration, I beg respectfully to submit the following. The resolutions moved were 
that the Congress should move for the collection of statistics from the respective 
States, as to the extent to which military exercises had been introduced into schools 
and the results ; as to the extent to which reductions of the time of military service, 
or exemption for them, had been allowed on competitions or proof of capacity ; as 
to the extent to which the scientific cadres, or private soldiers, had been employed 
on civil work, or in private service. 
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The following gentlemen supported the views of Mr. Chadwick in the 
discussion following, viz., Mr. Ruggles, Mr. Vischers, Mr. W. T. Newmarch, 
Mr. Manwirth, Dr. Berg, Mr. Valpy, and Mr. Van Karnebeck. 


VII.— Matriculation and Honour Lists, 1832-68. 


THE following appears in Macmillan’s Magazine for December, 1869 :— 


** Speaking roughly, not more than one man in three goes in for honours in 
any ‘school’ at the degree examination ; and it is remarkable that, after consider- 
able fluctuation, the proportion is nearly the same as it was thirty years ago, 
though in 1853 the new and, as it was thought, attractive subjects of natural 
science and modern history were added to the curriculum. 

* As this point is controverted, it will be well to give the figures from which a 
conclusion is to be drawn. 

“ The number of classmen must be compared with the number of matricu- 
lations four years earlier, the examination taking place about four years after 
entrance :— 


The Yearly Average of Matricu- Of Names in the Class Lists in— 


lations in— 

RS 9 71 a 278 1836-40 WAS .......:cccsseserocsoes 131 
cf | eS 6 SA 411 Se MOPEDS en Minced nee 121 
AEG BRE Shee Y, Setercctteaes 403 OOO Me Nl obec. Nerkianet cases EV 
OAS) aed ee OT a ee 406 Fe i ncaa ete tesine 149 
50 er Oia yA eae atba 38d bt hese ees 420 OOO sol wetee cee. 147 
CORON ee ist lecscnsten Maadeues <a 408 FO GO ten eres dereed ase race 130 
(SE ER 2 Ae 470 CO4OS Hoyo Skea 161 


“The numbers in the modern history school are steadily increasing; in the 
mathematical school, diminishing; in natural science, well nigh stationary; in 
‘ literee humaniores,’ fluctuating. Of the total average of 161 from 1865 to 1868, 
88 belong to literee humaniores, 49 to modern history, 14 to mathematics, 10 to 
natural science. In the earlier lists, from 20 to 30 are in mathematics, the 
remainder in literee humaniores. 

«© «The midway examination, called Moderations, in which, on the classical side, 
nothing beyond the translation of a few Latin and Greek books and some indif- 
ferent composition, is required, attracts an increasing number of men. In 1855 
1o1 gained classical honours ; in 1861, 129; in 1868, 140. But the standard is 
that of schoolboy’s work. Mathematical honours are also plentifully awarded.’— 
Undergraduates’ Journal, 25th October. 

“The Undergraduates’ Journal is great upon the sermons; it puts them before 
the athletics, and in larger type. Not an insignificant phenomenon this, altogether.” 


VIII. The Tyne: Progress of Shipping Entries, 1854-68. 


« The River Tyne Improvement Commissioners have published some interesting 
statistics showing the increase of tonnage on that river since 1854, and it marks a 
renarkable transition in the carrying business of the country from vessels of 4 
smaller to those of a larger class, as well as the development of the trade of the 
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Tyne in consequence of the great improvements made in that river by the river 
commissioners. The following is the statement showing the number of vessels 


clearing from the Tyne, the aggregate register tonnage thereof, and the average 
size of vessels for each year from 1854 to 1868 inclusive, as per returns of collectors 


of customs :— 

















Average Size of 





Year Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Vecsala. 
USDA... ..5. woes Meee 19,096 2,849,680 1493 
A cope cat rS,162 2,791,371 154 

5G Ete nia. 18,546 2,898,453 156% 
MOT. Bast enor pee 19,449 3,064,040 158 
AB OtOG Hy. Lh Se 19,190 3,001,800 1565 
BOO MIE Ach iin.d 18,823 3,060,145 163 
160.20. ptusilin 18,990 3,120,265 1643 
A cs Sraskko mine 19,371 3,196,781 165 
BD. .ccesydh years 19,336 3,171,145 164 
1s ae Aa AE 18,858 3,213,375 170} 
SGA, nye ssaseedtor eds 18,410 3,491,948 190 
GER Soe. hotieeccnt 19,663 4,037,422 205% 
ge ein 19,416 4,171,538 214% 
SGT Became: 18,949 4,221,852 2225 
NGS: Chbind. DS 18,910 4,076,084. 2155 





“ The following Clearances Outwards for some other great ports of the country 
in 1868 (extracted from a parliamentary return issued this year), may be useful for 
comparison, viz.:— 











Ports. Vessels. Tonnage. Average Tonnage. 
iro HARADE. 0.4. ccer pushes axeosoes 15,748 3,881,578 24.6 
Ee pa Cais lanernct,..elieeate J 13,013 2,313,676 178 
ne WUIOON Ts. Hesicte. Lede. te 12,186 4,573,255 3475 
TELE Pee Foret. & che aa 284 11,618 2,180,125 188 
PEATEs ST VINO tosvybanere-ceb sered = s4h" 18,910 4,076,084: 216 


“ A statement showing the clearances from the Tyne during eight years, of 
vessels above 500 tons, classified according to different sizes :— 








1861.| 1862.| 1863.| 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. 

















\———$__— 




















Above 1,000 tons register} 8] 11] 19] 43 72 582) L08 Jo. 47 
goo and under 1,000......... 6 ” 19716 14 22) 29°} ~ 35 28 
800 ys DO Opiecors 1 tOB p21 2M. hen BS oly SISO 8B 102 iid 
700 ” SEOs... LOT go-7 BOll. Os 81 123 143 147 
600 nt OO cite 48 | -62} 58) 49 94] 122 109 130 
500 = Jo) ee 76 | 102 | 183 | 659 11,158 | 1,284 | 1,256 | 1,105 

246 | 294 | 422 | 975 |1,511 | 1,699 | 1,753 | 1,601 





ie During eighteen years, ending with 1868, the commissioners dredged no less 
than 29,724,221 tons of sand and mud out of the river, and have entirely removed 
the bar from the mouth of the Tyne.” 
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1X.—Management of Towns in the United States. 


Tue following information is given by Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, a valued honorary member of the Society :— 


It is the policy of most of the States, especially those of the north, to leave as 
much of the local administration as possible to be determined by the people in their 
public assemblies. At these meetings they vote the taxes for schools, roads, poor, 
&e. ‘ 

But even at these meetings of the whole people, no business can be legally 
transacted, unless it has been previously advertised and made known, under the 
authority of the select men, by warrants, such as these which I send, specifying 
each proposition to be brought before the meeting, and posted up in several public 
places in the town, or distributed to every family, a certain number of days previous 
to the meeting. 

« The select men shall insert in the warrant all subjects which may in writing 
be requested of them by ten or more voters in the town.” 

By law of the United States, the election of electors of President is held on the 
first Tuesday in November every fourth year. 

By law in this State, the governor, senators, and representatives are chosen on 
the same day in every year. 

The annual meetings for choice of town officers, are held by law in this State 
in February, March, or April. Most towns hold this election on the first Monday 
in March. 

In this town, all town officers are chosen at the March meeting. Money for 
all town purposes is raised at a meeting on the first Monday in April. 

Besides these three regular town meetings in March, April, and November, 
there are special town meetings called for special purposes, whenever the select men 
think proper to call it, or whenever a certain number of voters request them to do 
so. 

At all these meetings “every male citizen of 21 years of age and upwards 
(except paupers and persons under guardianship, and persons excluded by Articles 20 
of the Amendment of the Constitution, requiring ability to read ; and 238, requiring 
residence of foreigners within the United States, two years after naturalisation) who 
has resided within the State one year, and within the town, in which he claims to 
vote, six months next preceding a meeting for the transaction of town affairs; and 
who has paid by himself, or his parent, master, or guardian, a State or county tax, 
which has been assessed upon him, within two years next preceding such meeting in 
any town; and every citizen who is by law exempted from taxation, and in all 
other respects qualified as aforesaid, shall have a right to vote at such meetings 
upon all questions concerning town affairs.” 

The same conditions are required here “in the election of city, town, county, or 
State officers, or of representatives to Congress, and of electors of President and 
Vice-President ” of the United States. : 

In every town the select men are required to prepare and post up in publie 
places a list of all the voters in the town, and any one whose name is omitted, can 
go before the select men with his proofs of right to vote. If they find them 
sufficient, they must put his name on the list, and none can vote unless he is so 
inscribed. 

In this town there are about 2,100 or 2,200 voters. But all do not vote— 
some are sick, some old, some absent from the town, some detained by business, 
some indifferent. 

The presidential election being usually an occasion of great political interest, 
draws out the largest proportion of the voters. Last November, 1,680 voted in 
Dorchester—1,256 republicans for General Grant, and 424 democratic for Seymour. 
This is about 75 per cent. of all entitled to vote. At the election of town officers 
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in March, less than 1,000 voted. Ata later meeting called for a special purpose, 
for discussion and determination of a matter of interest, somewhat less than 800 
were present. At the April meeting, to raise money for all town purposes, schools, 
roads, &c., less than 400 were present and voted 208,000 dollars. 

In 1865, when our last census was taken, 19°4 per cent. of all the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts were voters, and 88°6 per cent. of the males over 21. The 
number over 21 not voters, 11°4 per cent., included foreigners not naturalised, 
paupers, Kc. 

The qualifications of voters are determined by each State for itself, and con- 
sequently they differ, but not widely. Some States admit every male over 21 
present, however short his residence. Some States extend this privilege only to 
whites. The new article of the national constitution proposed by Congress, 
removes the objection of colour. This must be adopted by two-thirds of the State 
Legislatures before it becomes a law. Probably it will be accepted by the requisite 
number of States and more. 

Female suffrage is attracting interest, and in some parts of the country a great 
interest. This sentiment is gaining, and not unlikely it will be accepted by some 
of our local Governments in course of a few years, and ultimately it may find 
favour in all. 





X.— Australasian Gold. 
From the 7%mes :— 


‘The average number of gold miners employed in Victoria, in 1868, was 
63,181, being a decrease of 2,676 upon the corresponding average for 1867. The 
average earnings of each man last year were 1o4l. 18s. 8d., as compared with 
871. 1s. 7d. in 1867. There are 2,651 ascertained quartz reefs, and 886,228 tons 
of quartz were crushed in 1868. The average yield of gold was something over 
half-an-ounce to the ton, while the cost of crushing ranged from 2s. 6d. to 10. 108. 
per ton. The extent of auriferous-land opened up by gold miners in Victoria is 
382 square miles, and the value of the machinery and mining plant employed was 
estimated last year at 2,150,432. 

«« The total area of the land held as claims was 100,942 acres, of which nearly 
one-third was last year lying idle; the computed value of the whole of the claims 
was, last year, 8,869,504/. Twelve new gold fields were discovered last year, and 
329 new companies, with a nominal capital of 3,719,198/., were registered during 
1868. 

« The aggregate value of the gold exported from Victoria to the close of 1868, 
was 147,342,767. The total quantity of gold exported from Queensland in the 
six months ending 3rd June, was 67,080 oz., or at the rate of 11,180 oz. per 
month. If the exports continue at the same rate for the remainder of the year, 
they will amount in value‘to upwards of 500,000/. for the whole of 1869. The 
exports for the second quarter of this year showed, however, the slight decline 
of 657 02. 

“The immense wealth of the Thames gold fields, in the northern island of 
New Zealand, has given a great stimulus to gold prospecting in other districts 
of that colony. Thus, in Taranaki, Napier, and Wellington prospecting parties are 
at work, and substantial success is confidently anticipated. Although gold-bearing 
quartz has not yet been discovered in the province of Canterbury, the existence of 
extensive reefs on Banks’s Peninsula has been clearly proved, and these will be 
shortly tested. Prospecting parties are out in the southern, western, and northern 
parts of the province, and a thorough exploration, at any rate, will be the result.” 
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XL—Opium in China. 
From the 7%mes:— 


« It appears from this year’s (1869) consular reports from China, that the con- 
sumption of opium in that empire is increasing, and that there is an increased 
growth of opium in China itself. Early in the year an imperial decree was issued, 
strictly prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy plant in the Chinese empire, and 
alleging that there would be danger of its interfering with the growth of food, and 
causing a scarcity of the means of subsistence; the apprehension of loss of tariff 
duty by a lessened importation of Indian opium may, perhaps, have been an influ- 
ential reason for the decree. It threatens offenders with merited punishment, but 
attaches no specific penalty to disobedience ; and it is thought that this decree will 
have no more effect than that of 1865 to the same purport, and that it will most 
likely be chiefly used by officials as an occasion for extorting money from the pockets 
of producers. 

« There is evidence of extensive poppy cultivation in several parts of China. 
It has spread rapidly within the last few years in the vast region of Eastern Mon- 
golia and Northern Manchuria, and is thence brought down to the coast, competing 
with Indian opium in the Newchang market. Opium is grown also in several 
southern provinces. It has been grown for years in the extreme south-west, in the 
province of Yunnan, the larger proportion of which has thrown off its allegiance, 
and is now practically an independent kingdom, governed by a Mahomedan, named 
Tu Wen-hsin, said to be styled by his subjects the ‘ Hsi-Mi-Kuo-Wang,’ or ‘ King 
of the Consolidated West,’ and who has established his court at Taili-fu, not far 
from the frontier of Burmah, called by the Chinese ‘ Mien-tien.’ Mr. Mongan, the 
British consul at Tien-tsin, states that opium is brought into that port either crude 
or prepared. In the former state it is generally spoken of as ‘tu,’ earth, or clay, 
from its resemblance to lumps or cakes of common clay ; and the native, as distin- 
guished from the foreign, which is termed ‘yang-tu,’ or foreign earth, is called 
‘ hsi-tu,’ or western earth, a name which seems to have a geographical reference 
to producing provinces. Prepared opium, called ‘ya-pieu-kao,’ is at Tien-tsin 
generally composed of foreign and native drug boiled down, and often largely adul- 
terated with glutinous substances, such as a decoction of the berries of a leguminous 
tree called the ‘ huai-shu,’ which grows abundantly in that part of the country. 
In quality some of the Chinese opium is not much below Malwa; but it is inferior 
in strength and flavour, and smokers prefer the Indian drug, although its price may 
be double that of the native; and in fact, the latter is chiefly used for mixing with 
the former, seven-tenths foreign to three-tenths native.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvartTER ENDED JUNE, 1869. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvaArtTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1869-63, and in the QuaRtTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1869-63 :—Numbers. 








Years "69 68. 67 66 65 64, 63. 
Marriages No. — 176,729 | 179,154| 187,776 | 185,474 180,387 | 173,510 
Births... re _ 786,156 | 768,349 | 753,870 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 

495,531 | 473,837 





Deaths .... ;, — 480,677 471,073, 500,689 mith: 


QuartERS of each Calendar Year, 1869-63. 
(I.) Marrraces :—Nwmbers. 


Qrs. ended 69, 68. 67. 66. 65. 64, 63, 

last day of. \—-——— | sh 
March........ No.| 37,713 | 36,670 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 
Tune ons », | 48,071 | 45,226 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 
September _,, — 43,480 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 
December _,, a 51,353 | 53,088 | 55,363 | 56,988 | 53,125 | 51,904 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 69. 68. 67. 66. 65. 64, 68. 

last day of. \——_—__ |__| |—_|__—__|__——_——- 
March........ No.| 204,055 | 198,594 | 194,763 | 196,753 |194,130 | 192,947 | 186,341 
JUNE oes »> | 188,459 | 202,892 | 199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 | 188,835 | 189,340 
September ,, | 190,182 | 192,467 | 190,782 | 179,086 | 181,941 | 181,015 | 173,439 
December _,, — | 192,203 | 183,144 | 185,594 |179,010 | 177,478 | 178,297 





(III.) Dearus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 69, 68. 67. 66. *65, 64, 68. 
last day of | | ee ea eee eee 
March........ No.| 133,437 | 120,095 | 134,008 | 188,136 | 140,410 | 142,977 | 128,096 


JUNE ......5 », | 118,849 | 109,984 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 | 118,121 
September ,, | 114,654 | 180,502 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 | 112,223 | 112,504 
December ,, — 120,096 | 116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 | 123,451 | 115,116 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Brrrus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PERsons 
Livine in the Years 1869-63, and the QuarTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YRARS, 1869-63 :—General Ratios. 





WA ARS AS Qs. 107 | sea ce 1°68. br Ott? Benn) (On| | G4y | 68. 























Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 21,870 — | 21,649 | 21,430] 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 
in middle of 
each Year.... 











Persons Mar- \ 








16°92 | 16°32 | 16°72 | 17°70 | 17°68 | 17°36 | 16°88 











Ped =s.e20.) 



















































































Births coocecesscssec — | 35°34 | 36°31 | 35°85 | 35°54 | 85°64 | 35-64 | 35°39 
Deaths, 2... <4... — 22°48 | 22°20 | 21°98 | 23°61 | 23°39 | 23°86 23°05 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1869-63. 

(I.) Persons MarrieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | °69. |.e5 on | °68. | “67. | ‘68. | 65. | "64. | 763. 

last day of Bs 2 a tb 
Match 0.0..1.0. 14:04 | r4to9 | 13°64 | 13°84 | 14°42 | 14-28 | 14-72 | 14-08 
PONE i5Ac ohne 15°82 | 17°20 | 16°78 | 17°08 ; 18°40 | 17°54 | 17°24 | 17°26 
September ........ — | 16°37 | 15°92 | 16°30 | 17°28 | 17°32 | 17°04 | 16°16 
December ........ —. | 19°89 | 18°76 | 19°56 | 20°64 | 21°46 | 20°22 | 19°96 

(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
> | Mean ? ) 2 ? > ? 

Qrs. ended 69. | +5968 68. 67. 66. 65. 64. 63. 

last day of BLUES ihe SENSED ND oa ae. \: Se 
yi Eg] bie me et 37°98 | 36°85 | 36°94 | 37°00 | 37°77 | 37°65 | 37°40 | 36°91 
UNE: 2 sorati festa. 34°61 | 36°68 | 37°64 | 37°42 | 36°44 | 36°92 | 36°51 | 37-00 
September ........ 34°45 | 34°04 | 35°23 | 35°28 | 33°46 | 34°34 | 34°53 | 33°43 
December ........ — | 33°79 | 35°09 | 33°78 | 34°58 | 33°70 | 33°76 | 34°28 

(III.) Dearus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended 69, fe san 68, | 67, 66 65 | 64 63 

last day of - rs i ees 
ES 0 | ee ae 24°84 | 25°36 | 22°34 | 25°46 | 26°52 | 27°23 27°72 | 25°38 
BAO! 28k es atte 21°83 | 22°03 | 20°40 | 21°06 | 24°34 | 22°17 | 22°60 | 23°08 
September ........ 20°77 | 20°63 | 28°89 | 20°06 | 21°79 | 21°40 | 21°41 | 21°69 
December ......... — | 21°90 | 21°93 | 21°43 | 21°87 | 22°83 | 23°49 | 22°13 


amass 
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B.—COomparative Table of Consous, Provisions, PAupErism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine Quarters ended September, 1869. 























1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 NS 9 10 
o i Pauperism. 
Average) Average ee ae eo ore : 
Quarters} Price | ip Bank Wheat | and Newgate Markets | “(York |, Quarterly Average of | Mean 
per (by the Carcase), Regents) the ae pais ibis Tem- 
ending | Consols teptune Quarter | with the Mean Prices. a ie last day of each week.*| pera- 
ae Dis- England noel were) aaa: Waterside Tb hell “6. ee = nD eBes 
pount, eo, Beef. Mutton. Maohinae§ In-door. | Out-door. 
1867 £ Bid. bah, Bodied Wane. SS: ° 
Sept.30| 944 | 2°2 | 65 4 Ag g6t 5—7 {|100—155} 129,860 | 743,965 | 59°7 
5a 6 L2.7 
Dec. 31] 943 | 2°0 | 67 11 | 43—6% | 43—63 |110—155] 145,886 | 771,754 | 42°5 
53 53 132 
1868 
Mar.31} 93 2°0 | 72 21 44—64 | 44—64 [125—170] 159,716 | 860,165 | 41°4 
58 58 147 
June 30} 94% | 2°o | 71 10 | 43—62 | 43—7 |180—170] 142,588 | 800,944 | 55°8 
58 58 150 
Sept.30| 942 | 2°0 | 59 1 | 43—62 | 483—63 |120—175 | 138,284 | 778,804 | 63°9 
58 5 147 
Dec. 31} 943 | 2°4 | 51 11] 43—7 | 44—62 | 70—140 | 152,733 | 797,546 | 45°1 
54 58 105 
1869 
Mar.31| 923 | 3°0 | 50 2 | 42—74 | 42—7% | 70—140 | 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3 
6 3 105 
June 30} 933 | 4°2 | 45 7 | 48—7} 578 60—130 ]| 145,094 | 816,260 | 52°0 
68 3 95 
Sept.30} 93 2°9 | 50 11 | 48—73 a8 95—125 | 137,599 | 780,398 | 61°4 
6% 62 IIO 


* Exclusive of vagrants and pauper lunatics in asylums. 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





























set 1868. 1869. 
Divisions. 
big S Autumn|| Winter | Spring | Summer 
ummer} AW 1 r is 
1851-60. |) Year. Quarter.| Quarter.|| Quarter. Subse Quarter. 
Ht OMNLOW Fiend aeener cca eee 23°63 || 23°57 | 24°58 | 24°52 || 25°48 | 22-25 | 24°31 
11. South-Eastern counties ....) 19°55 || 18°91 | 21°18 | 18°31 || 21°39 | 18-71 | 18°45 
111. South Midland _,, | 20°44 |} 19°81 | 23°08 | 19°00 || 21°92 | 19°01 | 18°94 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20°58 |] 19°57 | 21°48 | 19°31 || 22°42 | 20°96 | 18°41 
v. South-Western counties ....). 20°01 || 18°12 | 17°04 | 18°29 || 21°77 | 20°62 | 17°05 
vi. West Midland ,, ...| 22°35 || 21°08 | 28°29 | 20°39 || 23°58 | 20-06 | 18°75 
vir. North Midland _,, | 21°10 || 21°26 | 24°09 | 20°48 || 24°35 | 21°74 | 20°02 
vitt. North-Western ,, wf 25°51 || 26°14 | 28°80 | 25°54 || 28°13 | 23°63 | 23°23 
TRA Yorkehines..)..xiguie.}cteend 23°09 || 24°66 | 27°99 | 25°60 || 28°08 | 24°79 | 23°87 
x. Northern counties ............. 21°99 || 24°12 | 25°35 | 24°39 || 26°05 | 22°63 | 21°34 - 


xt. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 19°70 | 18°45 | 18°35 || 23°12 | 22°07 | 16°92 


Note.—The mortality for the year 1868 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 zn Town and Country Districts of EneLanp in each Quarter of the 
Years 1869-67. 









Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. G@aacies in each Quarter of the Years 
ip Siete Je aiding 
Aan 1861. 1869. |.59 49,| 1868.| 1867. 


























In 142 Districts,and i March ..| 26°55 | 27°24 | 24°03 | 27°23 
56 Sub- districts, June ....| 22°78 | 23°39 | 22°20 | 21°99 
comprising the 8,287,154 | 10,930,841 Sept. ....| 23°32 | 22°90 | 26°49 | 22°47 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ....) — | 24°31 | 24°15 | 23°92 

Year ....) — | 24°46 | 24°22 | 28°90 
Year ....) — | 20°00 | 19°40 | 19°54 














In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- 
land and chet | 34,037,732 | 9,135,383 


March ..| 22°56 | 23°02 | 20°12 | 23°16 
June ....| 20°56 | 20°32 | 18°04 | 19°84 
Sept. ....) 17°36 | 17°79 | 20°44 | 16°98 


comprising chiefly Dec. .... — | 18°88 | 18°98 | 18°21 


Small Towns and 
Country Parishes J 


J ila ital lal ah el EI aE heel Sea a eS ST CS Se RR Rae ees NS as 
Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days ; each of the last two quarters of the 
year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 
for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


ee 


—Special Town Table:—PoPuLation ; Bratus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 


RAINFALL tv last Summer Quarter, in Fourteen Large Towns. 
ms = ~ = e SL = <a 5 Ya al 











Estimated pete pes to 1 000 Living during res ire see 
Population in se ee ‘the 13 Weeks in Inches in 
Cities, &e. the Middle | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks} ending 2nd Oct. | 18 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 2nd Oct., | 2nd Oct., ona ioe, ond Ost 
1869. 1869. 1869. Births. Deaths. 1869. _ 1869. Z 
otal of 14 large towns....) 6,546,587 57,318 | 41,078 35°14 25°18 58°9 7°20 
CR INR | 3,170,754 | 27,444 | 19,207 | 34°74 231 61°5 8°23 
hl a tase tienusnk 169,423 1,481 917 35°08 21-92 60°2 8°88 
Pemingham «2... i0./.011-.. 360,846 | 3,092 1,921 34°39 Ph ae; 60:0 yon2 
MIO oon c acu bnscienstvnonossh 509,052 | 4,487 3,864 | 35°38 30°49 58°8 8°21 
Manchester «,.c......z07a0sé-0 370,892 | 3,179 2,711 | 34°40 29°34 va —— 
| As aaa re em 119,350 1,188 ao 39°95 25°93 58°5 10°82 
Bld kay 2} eas A. 239,752 | 2,250 1,532, 9 or O71 | 28°65 59-1 6°53 
Me EEC, AAG Via ds. Meco sk 138,522 | 1,367 848 39°61 24 67 58°8 5°42, 
ae a ae 253,110 | 2,087 1g7 17 41°02 eb ee 59°6 6°21 
Se ee tere 126,682 | 1,085 796 32°79 25°22 57°3 5°43 
Vewcastle-on-Tyne _........ 130,603 | 1,241 440 f 88:17 23°68 a ate 
| Sd is eae 178,002 | 1,616 1,198 36°44 27°O1 57°0 8°00 
HA SOW sch). d)c>. be iees.).8s-5 458,937 | 4,327 Bat 52 37°84 I, 571 1C'02 
| Ra op Sepa ere aes 320,762 | 2,024 1,674 | 25°33 20°95 59-4: 6°18 
| a SE sean 1,889,842 = 10,650 — 22°62 zat pa 
(1867.) 
BES shore ies vutntecpcack 702,437 | 7,475 5,992 | 42°71 34°24 62°8 — 
(1869.) 


Fienna Saar iangeaieaevaed ewes 605,200 = 33976 — 26°39 65°7 — 
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F.— Divisional Table:-—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1869-67; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1869-67. 





l 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 380th June. 
in 1861. 


(England and Wales.) 








Statute Acres.| (persons, | 1869. | 1868. | 1867. 


No. No. No. No. 
ENGL. & WALES.... Totals] 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 43,071 | 45,226 | 45,589 


1.) LODGGR. sissiscerconsciess 77,997 | 2,803,989 8,011 8,246 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 3,852 3,734 
11. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 2,200 2,225 
£0.) HaSbOIM...)s.0-,+.-ireesks 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 1,695 1,706 
v. South-Western... " 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 3,316 3,333 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,116 5,217 5,202 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,289,380 3,090 3,146 

vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,985,540 7,640 7,494 
IX. Yorkshire .......sse-+ 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 4,654 | 4,873 
Te VIN OPUMO TEL ats oeenteataass 3,492,322 | 1,151,372 2,864 2,791 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 2,687 2,839 











7 8 9 10 11 110} 13 
Brerus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 


landand Wales. 
nglantand Watt oho vee, Wages, > igey. Patses: | dees. base. 

















Ne icwa Tienes SNe lee eee 
Enaup. & WALES.... Totals} 190,132 | 192,467 | 190,782 [114,654 |130,502 | 108,513 
EO Oa NA terse stbevaes 24,444 | 26,979 | 27,744 19,207 | 19,149 | 16,567 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,761 | 16,908 | 16,505 | 9,548 | 10,825 | 8,873 
111. South Midland........ 11,532 | 11,868 | 11,3814 | 6,439 | 7,810 | 6,169 
TV: PAARL CIEL Fis. terensncrnnae 9,062 9,385 9,412 5.414 | 6,302 | 5,034 
v. South-Western........ 14,125 | 14,215 | 14,380 | 8,006 | 7,989 | 7,419 
vi. West Midland ........ 22,957 | 23,560 | 23,528 [12,850 | 15,754 | 12,568 
vit. North Midland........ 11,967 | 11,960 | 11,492 6,829 | S172 |G, 202 
vit. North-Western........ 30,296 | 31,024 | 30,675 }| 19,526 | 24,054 | 19,482 
Pe Yorkshire. &.otc- 21,493 | 21,200 | 21,189 }| 13,391 | 15,520 | 12,379 
X. INOTtHerh -<!...ccsehevcces 12,628 | 12,983 | 12,405 45762 || 8,850") 7,508 


xI. Monmthsh.& Wales| 11,867 | 12,885 | 12,188 | 6,092 | 6,577 | 6,287 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended September, 1869. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JaMES GLAISHER, Es@., F.R.S., &e.] 








Temperature of P Weight 
Haste of Vapour 
Ai a Curie Poot 
, ae ote ins ubic Foo 
Air. Evaporation.}| Dew Point. | Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
BS69, | ee a ee Water 
Months. Ditt.. | PDE. Diff. Diff. | Diff. | of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- } Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age on] ean age of Thames Mean. age of Mean. age of 
98 28 28 28 | 28 28 28 
Years.| Years. Years. Years.| Years. Years. Years. 
ii an eo 6 eS Bae oe Oe ee ee SO 
July...) 64°5 | +3°1] +2°7 | 59°9 | +2°5] 56-2 | +2°64 22° | +1°5 64°3 | °453 |+°040F 5°0 | +0°4 
Aug. ...| 60°8 | +01} —0-5 | 56-1 | -1-3] 52-1 |-1-7] 19°9 | +0-3] 62-5 | -389 |—-029] 4-4 | —0-2 





Sept. ...) 59°0 | +2°5] +1°7 | 55-1] +1°0] 51°6 +0°49 16°2 | —2°8 58°3°f °882 |4+-001] 4°3 | +0°1 


tet SS fs See Se Sh es Ne 





Mean ...| 61°4 | +1°9] +1°3 | 57°0 | +0°7] 53°3 40°4).19°5 | -0-2] 61-7 | -408 |+-004] 4°6 | +0°1 















Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1869. zontal it was Low- High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. ae we cn ment o Be- Read-| Read- 
ver- ver- ver- or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of age of Amt} soe of > wee below] 30° a Sb. at ae 
28 28 54 | Air. | 30°. | and ‘ |Night.| Night. 
Years Years. Years. 40°. 
Gr. In. | In. | Miles. ° ° 
Jaly «..|. 75 0 — 1] 06/—2°0} 218 0 0 3l 9 42°2 | 57°8 
Aug. ...| 73 | — 4 129°968 +3 § 12] —1°2] 224 z 3 27 4 29°5 | 57°38 
Sept. 77 | — 4 729 °642 — 6] 3°1)4+0°7] 349 0 5 25 | 30°4 | 56°5 
Sum | Sum | Mean |} Sum | Sum } Sum [Lowest] Highst 
Mean 75 | — 8 29 °846 |+ 045 — 1 4:°9|—2°5] 262 1 8 83 | 29°5 | 57°8 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


it 


The mean temperature of July was 6495, being 3°-1 higher than the average 
of ninety-eight years, lower than the corresponding temperature in 1868 by 3°-0, 
but higher than in any previous year as far back as 1859. 


The mean temperature of August was 60°8, being 0°1 higher than the 
average of ninety-eight years, lower than in 1868 and 1867 by 2°-8 and 1°2 
respectively, but higher than in 1866, 1865, and 1864, when 59°4, 59°-9, and 
59°6 respectively were recorded. 


The mean temperature of September was 59°0, being 2°5 higher than the 
average of ninety-eight years. In 1868 the value recorded was 60°5 ; in 1867 
and 1866, 57°°6 and 56°:4 respectively. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1869. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
. Mean | Mean 
Pr Soke of Highest Lowest Range Monthly] Daily Mean Meat 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading] Reading} of Tem- Tem- 
ry Air Range | Range Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature of of | Perature of Hie 
STATIONS. tothe |Thermo-|Thermo-| in the T of the a. 
Level of _4..{ Lem- | Tem- : midity. 
thew. meter. | meter. Quarter. perature. perature. 
17k. ° ° ° ° ° fe) 
Guernsey ............ 29-634 | 80°5 | 49°5 | 31:0; 25°2 | 10°53 | 59°8 | 82 
Osboriie’.32i......... 29 583 | 87°4 | 42°8 | 44°6 | 38°0 | 18°3 | 60°8 | 83 
Barnstaple ............ 29-608 | 89:0 | 41°5 | 47°5 | 38°8 | 17-7 | 61°5 | 76 
Royal Observatory| 29-607 | 90°9 | 41°2 | 49°7 | 42°5 | 19°5 | 61:4] 75 
eG y eto... sids.).25. 29-618 | 92°4 | 86°3 | 56°1 | 47°9 | 21°1 | 60°6 a7 
Lampeter ............ 29 °595 | 89°8 | 80°2 | 59°6 | 48°9 | 23°2 | 58°2 76 
Norwithinven.:.as.. 29-605 | 85°5 | 41°3 | 44°2 | 38°6 | 18°2 | 60-2 76 
LEO) 2 eee eee 29 524 | 86°0_| 36:0 | 50:0 | 41°3 | 17°7 | 59°7 81 
Stonyhurst............ 29 554 | 86°0 | 86°0 | 50°0 | 89°0 | 16°4 | 57°6 80 
WOES b. oiccsesccorens: — 94°0 | 40°0 | 54°0 | 44°7 | 20°6 | 60°4 71 
North Shields ....| 29°631 | 81°0 | 40°3 | 40°7 | 33°6 | 14:0 | 56°9 | 76 
10 i 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Mean 
NamMEs 
. ; Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of Namer 
STATIONS. estimated oa rick ioneen 
Bienes Vad ogi Beas. | iW it fell, 
in. 
Guernsey |... 1°4 9 6 7 9 28 3°7 
CB BOPNG possessex.eccce: Qirlf 6 6 Se ielo 25 (ORs 
Barnstaple ............ 1°4 3 6 Lt 11 43 S21 
Royal Observatory] 0°5 5 5 9 }42 26 4°9 
TROY BOOM sjccceesccccens' —- 7 3 9 | 12 28 4.°4, 
Lampeter. ............ 0°5 5 4 el LE 39 19 
Nor wih oi j..0ceeseones — 7 5 6 i Tt 26 5°47 
Der 7 ie. owasils.. — 5 5 8 | 13 36 7-0 
Stonyhurst............ -— 3 3 8 he 54 14.°4 
Leeder oc Hevesi: ie 7 A 8 | 12 37 53 
North Shields ...) 1°8 7 4, 8) Gok2 36 4-9 
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No. II—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1869-65 inclusive. 















































































1869. 1868 1867. 
Number. eu Number Gout Number ee 
ist Quarter— 
Dirthers...:. 28,429 | 3°54 128,736 | 3°60 [27,969 | 3°52 [28,883 | 3°66 |28,594 | 3°66 
Deaths SIE 20,431 | 2°54 $18,036 | 2°26 [19,981 | 2°51 |19,095 | 2°42 [20,804 | 2°65 
Marriages ..| 5,291 | 0°66 | 5,287 | 0°66 | 5,832 | 0°66 | 5,642 | o'71 | 5,416 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- x ra e oO 
perature i 40°°0 40°°6 36°°5 35°°3 
2nd Quarter— . 
Births ...... 29,472 | 3°67 131,025 | 3°89 |30,393 | 3°83 30,318 | 3°86 
Deaths........ 19,449 | 2°42 116,928 | 2°12 117,464 | 2°20 17,074 | 2°17 
Marriages ..| 5,596 | 0°69 | 5,660 | o'71 | 5,602 | 0°70 5,707 | 0°72 
ee pa et ee | 
Mean Tem- - . 
perature 48° 4 51°-0 49°°0 51° 
3rd Quarter— | 
Binths:......<. 27,646 | 3°44 128,393 | 3°56 | 27,888 | 3°51 |27,204 | 3°45 [27,306 | 3°48 
Deaths eee 16,532 | 2°06 $16,662 | 2°09 $15,106 | 1°go [15,470 | 1°95 [15,924 | 2°02 
Marriages ..| 4.870 | o'60 | 4,804 | 0°59 | 5,947 | 0°63 | 5,104 | 0°64 | 5,343 | 0°68 
Mean Tem- a ° 
perature } 56°°4: 57°*4: 55°°2 54°°4, 57°°5 
Ath Quarter— eee i SM RK Core SRR 
Births «....... aon Pe 27,865 | 3°51 | 27,772 | 3°52 [26,852 | 3°42 
Deaths........ s 16,473 | 2:07 118,210 | 2°30 117,089 | a°17 
Marriages .. in £ 6,540 | 0°82 | 6,908 | 0°87 | 7,145 | org1 
Mean ee! fecal pM aeons Se é B uahole coaes B 
perature a 41°°5 42°°3 43°°5 43°°4, 
Year— 
Population. — 3,188,125 351 70,769 3,153,413 3,136,057 
Births ........ — 115,673 | 3°63 114,115 | 3°59 [113,667 | 3°60 [113,070] 3°60 
Deaths........ — 69,386 | 2°17 | 69,024 | 2°17 | 71,350] 2°26 | 70,891] 2°26 
Marriages... ms 21,853 | 0°68 | 22,521] 0°70 | 23,688] 0°75 | 23,611] 0°75 
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II.— Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1869, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




















Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
C ‘ Estimated P Ratio. Ratio. 
bei to Middle of } Number. °F | One in ein 
1861. 1869. Cent. | every every 
SOOTLAND ............ 3,062,294 | 3,205,481] 27,646 | 3°44 | 29 10°3 





131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372]16,791 | 3°77 | 26 | 1,558 g°2" |» 10°7 
885 rural __,, 1,446,819 | 1,425,109]10,855 | 3°04 | 33 $1,117 | 10°3 | 9°7 














Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
C , Estimated ° P Ratio. P Ratio. 
ae to Middle of } Number. °F | One in | Number. °F | One in 
1861. 1869. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND -s..4 0.00 3,062,294 | 3,205,481 2°06 | 48 | 4,870 | o°60 | 164 





131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372 [11,023 | 2°47 40 | 3,576 | 0°80 124 
885 rural _,, 1,446,819 | 1,425,109 1°54 | 64 § 1,294 | 0:36 | 275 


Note.—The constitution of several of the districts was altered on January 1, 1868; 
consequently the numbers of the population in the town and rural districts differ some- 
what from those of previous years. 





IIl.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Dwisions and Oounties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
September, 1869. 

















Per Per Per 
Divisions. Tiles “Tes Counties. Tiles 
timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°7 
_ | Shetland ...... 10°1 | Lanark........ 8°47 
fis ae a3 Orkney ......... 11°2 | Linlithgow .| 7:9 
North-Western} 5°5 | Caithness .... 4°2, | Edinburgh | 8°8 
.¢ | Sutherland.... 6°2 | Haddington} 10°4 
North-Hastern | 15°6 Ross and P Berwick ....| 12°1 
East Midland..| 9°3 Cromarty 77 | Peebles........ 16°O 
. .. | Inverness ....| 7°4 | Stirling ........ 9°3 | Selkirk. ........ 14°9 
Wire Reine) See IN ODM tesa cse2e 6°3 | Dumbarton..| 7°1 | Roxburgh ..| 10°8 
South-Western} 8°3 | Higin ............ pala cs i eres 8°1 | Dumfries ....| 14°6 
of PeBOMTBD: csccts cto: 18°9 | Bute . ....ams 4°9 | Kirkcud- J 
eee a Aberdeen ....| 14°6 | Renfrew......... 6°1 | bright a 4 
Southern. ........ 14°97 4 Bipeardine....| 17°: MAGE. .....wnases 8°5 | Wigtown ....| 22°2 
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IV.—Divisional Table:—Marziacss, Brarus, and Duarus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1869. 





1 
DIVISIONS. AREA 
in 
Pie ag Statute Acres. 
BOOTLAND .,..n:0:050- Totals | 19,639,377 
b Norther Jie 008s... 7201,022 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 
m1. North-Eastern ........ 2429,594 
Iv. Hast Midland ........ 2)790,4.92 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 
Vist. Southern. -.ti-c0.2035.: 2,069,696 


3 


POPULATION, 


1861. 


(Persons.) 


No. 


130,422 
167,329 


366,783 


523,822 
242,507 


1,008,253 
408,962 
214,216 








4: 5 6 

Marriages.|_ Births. Deaths. 

No. No. fs No. 
27,646 | 16,532 
80 821 414 
108 1,081 587 
443 3,286 | 1,376 
708 4,477 2,669 
291 1,935 1,248 
2,266 | 10,600 6,849 
956 3,838 2,531 
218 1,608 858 


No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1869; 
and Birtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1869. 





[000’s omitted]. 





CounTRIES. Area Popu- 
in lation, 
Statute 1861. 
Acres. |(Persons.) 
No. 


ee, sy 375325, | 20,066, 





SeOtlAN ...055..c55%02- 19,639,| 3,062, 
LIE Cs eaeine ene 2OsgEa i OLC99, 
GREAT BRITAIN 

AND ee oat, 77,287, | 28,927, 





Marriages. 


No. 
43,071 


5,660 
5,577 


54,308 


Per 
1,000 of 


lation. 


Ratio. 
pimett 
{ “9 

°9 


ae) 





No. 
190,132 


27,646 
34,058 


251,836 


Per Per 
1,000 of 1,000 of 
Popu- ath Popu- 
lation. lation. 
Ratio. No. Ratio. 
g°s [114,654 | 57 
g°o | 16,5382 | 5°4 
B°9: bt 18,685 | 292 
8*7 | 149,871 | 5°2 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios are much under those of England and Scotland.— 


Ep. S.d. 


a 


2K oe 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1869-68-67.— Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ha- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 

RI eR Se ES ERS RAE LEER SRE EE RA RR EE ES SE SR RS IRR ESSRNS A  D 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 


First Six Months. 
































1867. 
Imports | Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
9;017,| 2,627 
17,229,| 16,217 
20,973,| 8,669 
25193,| 3,693 
11,074,| 7,321 
133; 158 
605, 405 
14, 59 
315,| 1,288 
8, 20 
4569,| 3,894 
25,780,| 11,951 
4795 380 
2,545,| 1,388 
1,259 
2,238 
4,760 
1 





103,410,| 66,317 





10,141, 11,542 


5,141,| 2,906 
2,209,| 1,39% 
802,| 2,393 
2,642,| 1,280 
1,178,| 1,014 
186, 330 
646, 208 
193,| 282 





23,148, 21,296 


ee ee ee ee 


the following Foreign Countries, &c. 16 
Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted.] rom to 
J.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ 
Northern Europe * viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark &Teeland, & Heligoland 6,524» B20 aes 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium - BES AEs | SEO 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 21,607, | 8,083, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, rn ee, 
Empire, cern ie Tslands,and Malta 3:63 | 4,141, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and || |. 438, | 7,008 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt Ses ey 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 168 161 
Aigeria and. Moropeo ..2..05%.ccsesscisosdve : ; 
Western Afeidn)...:1. (800. 4...206 thd dee 538, 452, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 45, 69, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands.............0...0.. 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
pines ; Otlier WANED oeessccdtctscescrcee fF Lone, ce 
pte OG PALATES x. cusscccutindccsscsdededavooeters O\iveam: 2, 8, 
China, including Hong Kong TAs AT 4,925, 5,418, 
United States of America .........:0......04..0-. 21,865, | 18,298, 
Mexico and Central America .............cc dee 4205 332, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti.:..........06 1,890, 586, 
South America (Northern), NewGranada, . 1.373 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 5795 aK 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, \ 2) 
i Chili, hud Patagobia afd tee) Lee 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
: and Buenos Ayres ....... 4a699).|. apeds 
Whale Fisheries ; GrnInd., Davis’ sti . P 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands - tay , 
Total—Foreign Countries...) 99,363, | 70,174, 
II.—BnririsH Possessions : ee ek ar 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 13,255, | 9,808, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.|. 5,607, | 4,979, 
» So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. | 
: and N. Zealand rere i 6 Fk: so Wey ai 
British North Ans@Ge@d | .4.....6......chs i denpteod oon 529, | 2,240, : 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 2,837, | 1,234, 
Cape and Natal cach ecto anccvmndendannraanateds Meee | 1,788, 710, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 234, 3387, 
BE ACUAS 355 ach teks gaskdo gals aioaak- del 448, 162... 
Ro atiael TRIAS aso cs gr snse dan death coreg eaten 5 2555. 308, 
Total—British Possessions............ 26,059, | 21,811, 
General Total .........04 £/125;422, | 91,486, 


1868. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
8,487, | 2,448, 
15,689, | 18,149, 
20,244, | 7,715, 
2,411, | “a, 140, 
12,239, | 6,680, 

131, 73, 
7055 446, 
— 96, 
769, 901, 
30, | 15, 
4,650, | 4,498, 
29,559, | 10,541, 
453; 508, 
1,632, | 1,361, 
S25 | 1,241, 
3,598, { 1,242, 
45,7355 | 3,455, 
22, 6, 
106,946, | 62,466, 
10,066, 4 12,111, 
3,798, 1 3,738, 
1,528, ) 1,518, 
8335, | 2,020, 
3,222, |» 15262, 
1,132,415, 
187, 272, 
756, 240, 
190, | 209, 
21,684, | 23,185, 
128,533) $4,601, 


fr26ss8s 87,613 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Eight Months (January —August), 
1869-68-67-66-65.—Oomputed Real Value (Ew-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 


(First Eight Months.) [000’s omitted.) | 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED, 1869. 


——____ SS eee 
a 


- ae | £ £ £ 
Raw Marts.—Testile. Cotton Wool ....| 34,304, | 87,306, | 39,753, | 58,205, | 29,944, 


Wool (Sheep’s)..} 11,281, | 10,410, | 12,747, | 12,559, | 10,388, 


i ee ad 4 10,416, | 10,977, | 10,099, | 9,168, | 9,541, 
Play ies tes 2,650, | 3,079, | 2,544, | 3,005, | 3,048, 
Hennnt 2.6 fie 2,634, | 2,106, } 1,623, | 2,182, | 1,546, 
TRGIBO esbonny.0!s 244.20, 2,878, | 2180,) 1,88), |. 1,757, 


63,704, 66,256, | 68,896, 86,970, | 56,224, 

















Fe fe Various. Hides ..........0006 15993; (> 1,748; 1 ~ 3,642, | « 2,979, | 1,634, 
(07) as Riere 2,481, | 2,325, | 2,585, | 2,582, | 2,206, 
Metalera soca: 3,070, | 2,905,-| 2;488, | 8,218, | 2,724; 
MARION: x. cagcrsceesesss 15339; 834, 749,.| 1,233, 851, 
fe ty ee, Pee 4,755, | 4,274, 


| 8,405, 4,564, | 6,218, 


13,538, 12,086, 10,869, 13,526, 13,628, 




















| 
- ae Agrelél, Guano ....-...-.6,5 g60, | 1,486, | 1,164, 921, | 1,686, 
Seeder we. ani 1,702, | 2,218, | 1,587, | 1,694, | 2,066, 
25662, 326995 | 275 Us 2,015, 357525 
TroproaL &c.,PRODUCE. Tea oo. 8,300, | 5,460, | 4,942, | 6,091, | 5,287, 
Oolhee “5..5..000 85. 3,151, | 3,244, 2,679, 2,457, 2,566, 
Sugar & Molasses 10,640, 9,950, 9,743, 8,756, 8,341, 
ToObAeCO. .iecsicescs 646, 973, 917, | 1,229,; 1,514, 
RAG 2 hee 1,638, 1,469, 504, 449, 357, 
Hrate 5000.35. 768, 784, 265, 89, 201, 
Wines o.eccessceee 3,706, |” 8,756, | 3,202, | 3,835, | 2,456, 
Spirits 153845 | 1,877,.| 1,209, | 1,294, | 1,021, 


— | | | 


29,4335. 1.27010, | 23,401, | 23,700, | 2157335 














OCT are Feb litivesnotedes Grain and Meal.| 29,828, 27,198, | 25,581, | 18,898, | 11,168, 
Provisions ........ 9,372 | 7,646, | 5,759, | 6,210, | 6,061, 


30,200, | 34,839, | 31,340, | 25,108, | 17,229, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....} 11,246, | 8,672, | 4,131, | 3,893; 3,104, 














ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS .... |148,583, |152,562, |141,448, |155,812, |115,670, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 375245, | 38,140, | 37,112, | 38,953, | 18,9175 





OPAL TMBORTS. 4...) cssocesesrreenepseere 185,728, |180,702, |178,560, |194,765, |144,587, 


a  _————$—$! 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months (January — September), 
1869-68-67-66-65.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 
Kingdom. 





(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
BRITISH PRopUCE, &C., EXPORTED. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures ..| 39,459, | 39,006, | 42,123, | 46,100, | 33,628, 

Ree ean te a Ae 10,484, | 10,989, | 10,923, | 9,927, | 7,811, 

Woollen Manufactures} 17,671, | 14,834, | 15,991,.} 16,790, | 14,484, 

9 DiC Ty Meee Eeee ae 4,465, 4,927, 4,491, 3,290, 3,984, 

Silk Manufactures........ 1,567, | 1,653, | 1,159, | 1,849, | 1,445, 

phim Viera cies 166, 159, 146, 173, 214, 

Linen Manufactures ....| 5,182, | 5,807, | 5,781, | 7,260, | 6,464, 

see a MABE ticnc) 1,721, | L, 7a, 1 8,917, 374057 Tse. 


80,715, | 78,610, ee ree 69,336, 





Sewed. Apparel o...sid..6.cssiesenns 1,700, | 1,583, ] 1,588, | 2,046, | 1,831, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 3,537, | 3,428, | 38,541,] 4,308, | 3,644, 


552375 5,006, 5,129, 6,354, 5.4755 











PART ATS e. cscsctorices PEArO Ware: s..0.s0ci2hieteccee. 952395 2,784., 2,934, 3,310, 3,138, 
NEReIMORY Grieesine. ses. 3,745, | 3,450, | 3,748, ) 3,354, | 3,862, 
| 02) eeerpeaseen 2 ae ereeumewernyy A 14,713,.| 11,149, | 11,586, | 19,289, | 9,666, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,515, |~ 2,326, | 2,296, | 2,208, |. 2.3895 
head and Tin. 3,473,.| 2,987, | 2,689, | 2,559, | 2,058, 
Coals and Culm ........ 3,786, | 4,096, | 4,084, | 3,859, | 3,306, 


31,471, | 26,792, | 27,237, | 265574, | 24,419, 





Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass| 1,993, 1826, 1,838, LO2u; TOk2, 





Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale.............. Pol p,4ng-4- 1,887, 704,455, | 1163, | “2,290; 
Butter SME bese busoecneine seats 196, 194, 195, 265, 216, 

De ee ee ee eee wh, ee 88, 126, 74, 

ORTALOS 5 re cosstearteck cree, 128, 162, 150, 176, ree 

RNEMLES 2.inetistat rata ones 33325 383, 358, 298, 194, 

SSTOUTES: ea dtiE ccotncteadte 172, 128, 123, ine 205, 

POUR, Scr sssuracanaue apeees £,033, | 1,147, |. 1,229, | 1,168; 804, 

353545 3,478, 3,598, 3,698, 3,160, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 484, 496, 442, 439, 359, 
Burnittre secevvvccv.cces: 176, 140, 146, 175, 220, 

Leather Manufactures | 1,926, |] 1,759, | 1,349, | 1,428, ] 1,834, 

Soap 4-/.icaiemeedem tian 163, 192, 217, 170; 133, 

Plate and Watches .... 32, 21%; 299, 308, 304, 

Sta tlonery svat fiescrevtes 352, 304, 283, 279; 291, 

3473, | 3,168, | 25736, | 2,794, | 3,141, 

Remainder of Hnumerated Articles _........ 9,138, |. 8,121, |. 7,870,.1.. 9,789, I 9,088, 
Unenumerated Articles..........ssvereccsesorrees 4,228, | 6.40%, 4 6,203, |. 6.293, 1 Peaioo, 


eS 


TOT WRPORTRG scasccoven: 142,707, (133,704, |139;202, (1at,937, [119,717, 
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SHIPPING. — Forrten Trape. — (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months 
(January—September), 1869-68-67-66.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with 
Oargoes, including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 


1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
Gist ting Monthe) 44> ee er Set 
Tonnage} Average Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 
ENTERED :— teat oe Tae bievi ee ssa ae Ree ane ) 
Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. | No. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

EU UIBOL ES cel suainl is ipsusces nso 466| 159,|} 341 434| 139, 132, 123, 
Bere COR baiciec pccincanesssaseoe 983 |) 169,45 271 997| 174, 159, 158, 
2 0) 5 i ae ane 3,421| 818,| 239 | 3,406) 808, 701, 696, 
Deniwark........0.scanaens 1,681| 198,| 122 | 1,768] 201, 200, 179; 
Prussia and Ger. Sts.....| 2,819] 761,| 270 | 3,110} 88383, 728, 768, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,548} 226,] 146 | 1,445) 206, 187, 219, 
RECO ks Aediesandccosioose 1,766) 170, 96 | 1,736| 168, 165, 212, 
Spain and Portugal ...| 402] 138,| 331 40og| 141, 123, 90, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 961] 3859,| 374 6o8. | ye27; 223, 267, 
United States ............... 284| 276,| 971 392| 383, 328, 357, 
All other States ....5...... 9 4,| 444 Li 4, S 4,, 










ee | | 


14,244 |3,268,| 229 |14,316 | 3,274, [13,542 | 2,944, 


pee» & 20,451 | 7,426,| 363 ]19,940 6,968, |19,819 | 6,891, 





14,539 | 3,073, 
203295 | 6.837, 




















Totals Entered... \34,695 |10,694, 34,814. | 9,910, 




















CLEARED :— 
EHIGBIE, ca deaeiecdiacnctoncgners 407} 148, zat) £20; 115, 115, 
Ct 0 eRe aE eae Se, 978| 166, 890] 144, 13% 142, 
INGE WAY. — -cerverevnnssarssanese 2,162} 442, 1,924| 3880, 335, 323, 
MY OMIIGEN, .o..0ck-.decowsetonoses 1,816| 209, 1,961| 215, 219,] 2,689}. 179, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts.....| 4,076| 958, 4,447 | 1,050, 906, 847, 
Holland and Belgium... | 1,614; 258, 1,734| 274, 246, 255, 
TOES [a a een Sar eee 2,701 | 3820, 3,117| 388, 367, 329, 
Spain and Portugal ....}| 312] 116, 381| 187, 122, 92, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,056} 402, e341 281, 257, 318, 
United States ............00. 340| 325, 503| 470, 418, 411, 
All other States ............ II 3, 13 A, 3, 8, 








cece | a | | 


15,473 | 3,346, 16,045 | 3,413, [15,458 | 3,125, |14,962 | 3,019, 
United Kingdm. & 24,768 | 8,323, 7,991, |23,054| 7,628, 


Depds........s0rsceeesere 24,414 | 8,563, 








SS ae | aaa baa 


Totals Cleared.... |\39,887 |11,909,] 298 [40,813 11,736,]3 9,282 |11,116,]3 8,016 |10,647, 


LL — 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — Imported anp 
Exportep. —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (Janwary—September), 1869-68-67. 

[000’s omitted.] 























1867. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ 
Australia =soch..i.ttns . 5,327, — 3,864, — 


So. Amea. and W. 
bist Eh: ee ee 
United States and 
Cal, bctcghincteaas 


1,198; 25395, | 2,184, | 3,804, 


6,812, 1,801, | 4,520, 1922.25 


S————— | | | | 


13,247, | 4,196, }10,518, | 5,036, 








POR CG fsa ovens dea conteoes 268, 814, 380, 682, 
lear 47, | x70, | 80, | 193, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 4AQ 
Girls 2 ee Rs 
Mita., Trky., and 40 6 
Egypt ae one Aes : ie ye 
Ohiae 5.855... ec ate — — 
West Coast of Africa 72, 6, 25 
All other Countries.... 61, 
Totals Imported.... | 10,654, | 5,492, 6,122, 
Exported to :— 
Ue) ane ae 3,284, | 2,924, 1,301, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
ETidbel (san 39, | 343s 24582, 
Prtgl., Spain, and at 
MLR as cccccresnns bo, 
3,379, 3,267, 3,884, 
Ind. and China (vid 
OV IOE) asnccennessess i BRS, \ hab Ms 54°, 
Danish West Indies = = — 
United States ............ 874, — a 
South Africa ............ 20, — — 
Maurits, sasccwuake —_ — —_ 
Wraail 6 ikke 435, — 71; 
All. other Countries... 788, 4935 89, 
Totals Exported....| 6,504, | 6,574, 4,584, 
Excess of Imports.... | 4,150, — 1,5395 


™" Exports .... — 1,082, 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinapom.)—30TH SEPTEMBER, 1869-68-67-66. 
Net Produce in YEARS and QuartERs ended 30th Sxpr., 1869-68-67-66. 


[000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
£ £ £ £ 

GABEAINS: cscs. 6.ce0s-- 5,333, | 95488, 5,502, | 5,541, 
TRG 5,2 esvorivsbeaeess 4,326, || 4184, 4,300, | 4,520, 
SPGEUPS: eecatetncccsnnieos 2,179, | 2,084, 1 2,200, | 2,075, 
TEROR RAs itGis ies oe 318, 300, 272, 243, 
POSECO MCC 3 carp neces 2005). 45£90, | 1,200, | 1,160, 

13,356, | 18,246, 13,474, | 18,539, 
Property Tax.......--.-: 15 1285.| 4,060, 648, 633, 

14,484, | 14,306, ; T4122) YAN 72, 
Crown Lands ............ 44, Tie 72, 71, 


Miscellaneous............ 668, 740, 720, 953, 


————— os OC — | —  ——_—E_ 


Patailexcien:-. 15,226, | 29,119; 226, 334, | 14,914, | 15,196, 
—— | 


Net Incr. £107,735 








YEARS, 1869. Corresponding Years. 


1869. 1868. 
ended 30th Sept. Less. More. 1867. 1866. 


ee | | ef 
——_—— 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 

CRUISE «fo vece sasesecacarre 345331 | 22,690, 259, — 22,492, | 21,621, 
Weer GLicithoaite. | 20,718, | 19,875, = 843, | 20,384, | 20,255, 
Stamps AERC COUOBCODOOCEOOSE 9,427, 9,250, — i745 9,609, 9,356, 
WRAL GS, visser: 3,466, | 3,507, 41, — 3,525, | 3,422, 
Post Ofllee ooc.c..c05.+: 4,670, | 4,590, — 80, f 4,590, | 4,365, 
60,612, | 59,812, 300, 1,100, |} 60,550, | 59,019, 

Property Tax ............ 8,906, | 7,281, — 1,02 65 5,695, | 5,595, 
69,518, | 67,093, “— 2,725, | 66,245, | 64,614, 

Crown Lands ............ 362, 347, — Be. 332, 322, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,384, | ¢ 2,864; -- 15,, 1 2,893, | 3,524, 
Totals... 73,262, | 70,307, 300, | 3,255, | 69,470, | 68,460, 

ARR et Rite 


Net Incr, £2,955,205 
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REVENUE.—Unitrep KineapoM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SzPt., 1869 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts of the QUARTER 
ended 30th of September, 1869; the IssuEs out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of September, 
1869, in respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 

Income received, as shown in Account 1, ....dessccsccosssclvesesccnseceneeacssess 10,220,740 
Amount raised on account of Fortifications, per Act 30 and 31 Ae 100.600 
CUDGESD” siclesns okey scstuencauwgeoielescesastah oeanas teraaetieee mcrae teasctaesieceses : 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 302,467 

a for Now Courts of JUstied, £icccéccusapecsinccceocate tere seean 2,000 


£15,631,207 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 80th 
of September, 1869, payable in December Quarter, 1869, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 


Excess of Charge in Great Britain .......sccccesscscees £3,878,308 
Surplus over Charge in Treland .........csccsscscecseee 188,433 
Net deficiency -————— _ *3,689,875 
Oharge.on 30th of September; 1869. ..cmiwccenssscivmensevesceenase 6,521,204 


Paid out of Growing Produce in September Quarter, 1869... 697,281 


Portion of the Charge payable in December Quarter, 1869 ... 5,823,923 


To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th 
OF BEPteIM DOr, LOCO Friciacsin hast accdes odecmacesaasesevaschversersens ; ae 


Net Deficiency as above .......+6. .- 3,689,875 
£19,321,082 











Paid:— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the Charge 2.580.038 
on the 30th of June, 1869, as per last. ACCOUNE .........sscsecscseccsevees 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services (including 
1,000,000/" Exchequer Bonds paid: Off) ctivsssa.atentocsmaseasnese ans senuseses 10,216,840 
Amount advanced for New Courts of Justice .........c.ccsssccsccssescescees se 3,000 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of September, 1869, viz.:— 
Interest.of the Permanent Debt ...........ssecsssesess £5,022,464 
Terminable Axsnuitios 4% saskssotenssnaspanerraakaneuecens 528,008 
Interest of Hxchequer Bonds: \..diciwsigepenscemevcuctaes 41,000 
* as Bille seseudiesasanss jeanne ebaanes 29,429 
» Helicioncy Ad vanes... ..sésevevscectssves 3,458 
The Oivil List .5...d..csescaensCesdevevagep tees oes camenceeeests 101,386 
Other Charges on Consalidated PUN” a gniasssoesess 445,231 
Advances for Public Works, &. ...... seesvecsevecces - GO0;228 
Paid out of Growing Produce in abi ae! 
Giaarber TSS va cures eeexteneseneeneess abiehcdesensens 01,268 


Payable in December Quarter, 1869 ....,....eseceeseere 9,823,923 - 
. ——____ 6,521,204 


£19,321,082 





Bt ED eh! nt 


a ee A. 2 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1869. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, 





1869. 

July Ber insta cr coanansensvanspasenseees 
a MOR ecccacseeleseiiswceclicsesbeesssscs 
itis wd cate sactacinssttasinantadsancecosute= 
Bey MANS «Sst levaNaiian ones Cova sesrearans 
Bei (Oil codeiascssvacceccneaescesessesteer 

Average for TUly — ssscoovscsssesscenees 

Aug 7 seponacocnocodadooRasTaNNsdacer 
py wale ad) Bapeesobodcocdneodanqecdoson 
SARE Dood ssseuses ake dc onupcencosteees 
Supt To Ota aees sedan cdvaseecsseueadayenes 

Average for AUgust ....crccorecseecoeee- 

Sept AMwadeadecsedeeseatacenceseoseesses 
Ay. TD sae dedanetoancdeccapcoasncnorene: 
as Bo sicecsceteavcditnsvadececdodeduss 
Se DW sca aesdaladacanddeseucsncscstecs. 

Average for September ..scsrecseseresees 


see eeesoccogoes 





Weekly Average. 





Wheat. 
Se ds 
47 9 
48 11 
502 
50 11 
51 9 
49 10 
5 6 
52 = 
boa 
54 = 
Ge ts) 
Bil sh 
49 10 
50 = «5 
5086 
Yoh ts 
50 Il 


Barley. 
G5 the 
35 «8 
30 «6 

382 - 
30 «38 

31 4 
ai Tk 

32 4 
30 10 
Son ad 
2 en | 
32 4 
36 «68 
37 10 
38 3 
37. {8 
376 
33 9 


(Per Impl. Quarter.) 


Oats. 


owl 1 we 


RAILWAYS.—Prices, July—September ;—and TRAFFIC, January—RSeptember, 1869. 


[Abstract from ‘“ Herapath’s Journa »? and the “ Times.”’] 



































































Total Traffic. 





























Traffic pr 


Mile ne ae Dividends per Cent. 





























Total For the (£100). |, 
a aa Railway Price on ES Tee Leela y 39 Weeks. for Half Years. 
ended it ) F) ’ 2 J ? Dec. | J 3 
Mins. sept.| Aug. |July.| ’69. | 768. | 769. | 768. o9.|:4544 ye) Bie | ome 
£ i tte. £ £ ip leg | 8. ds Sad. s. ad. 
g7,9 |Lond.& N. Westn.|1173/11941193]1,446 |1,416 | 4,793, 4,967,| 85 | 89155 -|67 6| 52 6 
49,8 |Great Western ....| 544) 52 | O1 [1,386 1,386 | 3,036, | 3,002,] 56 | 55 }20 -|15 -| 12 6 
21,3| 5, Northern.../105 |107 |108 | 487 487 | 1,544, |1,556,] 81 | 82]42 6|75 —| 42 6 
29,6| ,  Wastern ....| 384) 394) 39 | 746 728 | 1,447, |1,399,] so | 49 | 5 —| Nil | Nil 
17,6 |Brighton ............ 453| 452} 45 | 367| 849] 952,! 914,| 65 | 67] Nil (12 6, ,, 
20,2 \South-Eastern ....| 76%) 77 | 772] 346| 346] 1,102, Ove 82 70 125 40 | 22.6 
17,31 > Western....| 91 | 92 | 91 | 621] 503] 1,071, | 1,029,] 53 538 [40 —|52 6/ 40 - 
13,6 7531 76 | 76 [5,299 |5,225 [13,945,|13,945, 67 | 68 726 9 37 6| 243 
34,8 |Midland_............ 1172|1183/118 | 789| 768} 2,262, | 2,162,] 73 72.1567 6\57 6| 50 - 
23,3 |Lancsh.and York.|1253|128 (1263) 420 411 | 1,930, | 1,873, J117 [116 | 67 6|67 6| 67 6 
16,0 |Sheffieldand Man.| 55 | 552) 554] 251 251] 815,| 822,] 83 | 84]20 —)25 -| Nil 
40,4 |North-Eastern ... 1143/13 |1063}1,275 |1,246 | 2,884, | 2,797,] 58 | 58 }57 6 | 60 -| 45 - 
14,5 103 |1032/1013}2,735 |2,676 7,654,174 | 73 | 50 7/52 6) 40 7 
22,2 |Caledonian ........ 82 | 81 | 7931 674| 674] 2,176, | 2,187,] 82 | 811735 — 37 6/ 15 - 
6,2 |Gt.8.&Wn.Irind.| 96 | 98 97 | 420] 420] — — |}—|—]50 —-|45 -| 50 - 
56,5 Gen. aver.....| 86 | 86% a 8,985 124,012,|23,736,) — | — 36 y| 42 7| 30 7 


Consols.—Money Prices, 1st Sept., 93% to 1,—2nd Aug., 93% to 4.—I1st July, 92% to §%. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st Sept., 3s. to 7s. pm.—2nd Aug., 3s. to 6s. pm.—Ist July, 3s. dis. to 2s. pm. 
FE 
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- Quarterly Returns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1869. [ Dec. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday im 
each Week, during the THIRD QuarTER (July—Sept.) of 1869. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 







































































1 g 3 4 5 6 Uf 
IssuzE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES. batina pci of of Discount 
Notes Government Other old Coin Eun: at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Bullion. meaty re Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1869. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1869. Per ann. 
33,74 July -7.3| ALOL 3,98 18,74 23,99 |24June 33p.ct. 
33,75 en TAY ce 11,01 3,98 18,75 23,91 15 July are 
34,17 vgs Pom 11,01 3,98 19,18 23,35 
34,28 pee ae 1iTor 3,98 19,29". 23554 
34,54 Aug. ANS 31,01 3,98 19,54 24,27 
34,61 ge ee, 2, 11,01 “3,98 19,61 23599 
34,91 vit bekoee 11,01 3,98 19,91 23,69 19 Aug. 23 , 
35,00 3) eect OE 3,98 20,00 2329 
34,93 Sept. | er 11,01 3,98 19,93 23,58 
34,54 3 Sree Li OL 3,98 19,54 23,38 
34,40 Be File 11,01 3,98 19,40 23527 
34,22 a Lea 11,01 3,98 19,22 23.0% 
33,83 oi Gia 11,01 3,98 18,83 23,69 
BankKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. oe Dawes: Securities. Reserve. 
Day and 
Capital.| Rest.’ || Public. | Private. || ter | (wansdys.)}°°%"™"| Other. || Notes. | Si 
ment. Coi 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. 1869. Mins. Mins, 
14,55] 3,35 || 4,46 | 21,09] ,47 | July 7 17,41 || 9,75 
14,55 | 3,35 3,92 | 19,94]) ,51 » Ad 15,69 9,84 
14,55 | 3,37 4,17 | 19,93 ]) ,48 a ee 1554.1 10,32 
14,55 | 3,39 4,297 | LOOL 47 3; 120 15,19 10,74 
14,55] 3,41 3,74 | 18,10 502 Aug. 4, 14,29 10,27 
14,55 | 3,41 24 | 18,59 02 bi | 14,01 || 10,82 
14,55 | 3,43 2,27 1) LS.GOu) sok mi, va 13,79 |aAl22 
14,55 | 3,40 Eri 18,70 || ,48 9 20 13,80 11,73 
14,55 | 3,68 || 3,91 | 18,41 ]| ,52 | Sept. 1 14,35 || 11,35 
14,55} 3,68 |} 4,57 | 17,55]| ,53 Hs 8 14,33 || 11,16 
14,55 | 3,69 || 4,95 | 17,57 || ,52 ake 14,80 |} 11,13 
14,55} 3,70 5,12 17,36 || ,52 ae 14,82 #115 
14,55 3,71 5559 17,22 || ,59 5 ao 16,70 || 10,14 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


1e London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Eneianp and Wauns on Saturday in each Week during the THIRD QUARTER (July— 
September) of 1869; and im ScoTLaND and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 





[0,000’s omitted.) 
ENGLAND AND WALES. ScorLaND. IRELAND. 
London ¢ Private gout T £ 7 85 T 
f tock ; ‘OTAL. OTAL. 
Dates. .} ; esate ; Banks. | oaks. OTALT Weeks : Under | 9 nt Under 
in each Wee . ; . an rp - 
turday. (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed ded £5, | (Fixed £5. (Fixed 
laa ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, — upwards. Issues, Jupwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 4,04). 2,74). 6,78). 2,75). 6,35). 
1869. £ £ £ £ 1869. £ £ £ £& £ £ 


iy 3| 45,71 2,61 | 2,23 | 4,84 
» 10} 80,91 2,65 | 2,28 | 4,94 
me '¢) 62,99 2,65 | 2,26 | 2,91 | July 17| 1,79 | 2,88 | 4,67 | 3,33 2,82 | 6,14 
B 24) 81,20 ~26L | 2,28 | 4,84 
S ob 59323 2:60 | 2,21 | 2,82 


ag. 7} 81,00 9.59 |) 2,21. | 4,86 
B I14).- 57,94 2.57 | 2,22 | 4,79 | Aug. 14) 1,69 | 2,84 | 4,53 B31 | 2:72 |. 6,03 
» 21] 78,62 2,53 | 2,22 | 4,75 
>. 28 56,40 2,51 | 2,21 | 4,72 


pt. 4) 69,70 2.54 | 2,22 | 4,76 | 

= 12) 61,11 256 | 2,25 | 4,81 | Sept.11} 1,74 | 3,86 | 4,60] 3,22 | 2,79 | 6,02 
my LS 73,40 2,60 | 2,28 | 4,88 

» 25} 59,56 ° | 2,65 | 2,31 | 4,96 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 
Le 
OREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 

Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon—with 
collateral cols. 











1 Q 3 . 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Paris. Calcutta. Standard 
London Silver 
London Bullion Prem. on New : At Hong | Sy d- in bare 
DATES. | as Arbitrated. or India | Calcutta : 
= Dis. on | Hamburg. | York. Council on Kong.| ney. mm 
Paris, Gold ol: L6ndons London. 
Agnst. For per 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | Mille. 3m. 4d. 30 d.s.| pr. 02. 
1869. pr.ct. | pr. ct pr. ct. d. 
uly 3.| 25°40 — — par 13°12 ;pm.| 60% 
” 17 . ” a aes ” We ii ” vs 
lug. 7 . 37% Soa Sma 9 ” ” ” < 
” 21. ” 7S ae 99 ” ” 99 4 
sept. 4. ” “k aie ” ” ” we 
” 18. ” ae ae oy) 12 oy) ” $ 
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INDEX to. Vor AXEL 


YEAR 1869. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, unsatisfactory condition of . : : 
The Agricultural Labourer [from the “ Daily News a 


Canon Girdlestone’s depreciatory view of the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, overdrawn, and applicable only to the most backward counties of 
England—education, emigration, and other remedies proposed : 


AGRICULTURAL Statrstics of the United Kingdom, Second Paper (see 
Caird) . A , : 
of Great Britain. 
table of number of occupiers of land and owners of live 
stock in 1868 . ‘ : : ‘ : : : : 
acreage of crops and grass, number of live stock, &c., 1868 . 
AGRICULTURE, the proportion of the people dependent on in England, 
reduced from 28 per cent. in 1831, to 10 per cent. in 1861 : 
AcricuttuRrE. Statistical Notes on some Experiments in Agriculture 
[from the “Memoranda” of J. B. Lawes | ‘ 








Permanent meadow land 250 per cent. in favour of the manured against the 
unmanured plots . : . : spar ithe C c 
Experiments on the growth of barley and wheat (182 and 168 per cent. 
excess from the manuring) . < 5 : 
Valuable result of alternating wheat with beans é c : 
Table of average results of rotation of crops in manured and unmanured plots 


e ° e 


AaricunturE. The Changes in Agriculture in Cornwall since 1800 
[from a paper by John Thomas, of Pradannack] . ‘ ? 


Great increase in the cultivation of the potato and turnip since the com- 
mencement of the century—discovery of new manures, and their special 
application to root crops. ; : 5 C : : 

Invention of the drill, horse-hoe, and other agricultural implements, steam 
thrashing machines, &c. . : A c : 

Changes in the breeding of cattle, sheep, and pigs. : : : 

Improvements in farm buildings; cultivation of waste land: thorough drain- 
ing; economisation of labour : . . . ° 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture in France [from the “Pall Mall Gazette”’] 


Report of the Commission of the French Government on the condition of 
‘rench agriculture (M. de Mornay’s Preface) c C C é 
Incredible pitch which subdivision has reached (half an acre in each plot, and 
92 acres to each landowner) ‘ 2 ; : : 
The smaller owner more successful than the larger owner (if the amount of 
labour is not considered) . , é 6 : : 
A division of goods to one and land to another child in equal values, voidable 


at law . : : : : : ° : . 

Evils of subdivision, and some proposed remedies, &c. ° . . 
AvaBAMA CONVENTION, failure of . : : . : ‘ 
America, Unirep States or. State of its currency, and reasons 


against an early return to specie ° ° ° ° ° 
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AMERICA, UNITED StatEs—contd. 
see Banks of, Railways of, Towns (management of). 
effects of the suspension of specie payments and aga 








tariff : 
ARMIES, arguments for the substitution of popular, for standing ¢ armies 
(European) benefits of a semi-disarmament of . ‘ : 


meeting at the Congress at the “Hague, 1869, in favour of ditto . 
address at the Congress by EH. Chadwick in favour of ditto, see 
Military Expenditure. 

ARMS OF PRECISION (the new), effectual according to the intelligence 
of the user, more available for defence than in and uselessness 
of allexisting armour against them : . ° 

AssaM, cultivation of the tea plant in (see Fielder) . : : ; 

area and population, wages, food, revenue, &c. . 

ASSURANCE (LiFz). Statistics of Life Assurance Offices (from the 

‘Pall Mall Gazette” | 
Number of those registered since 1844, which have been epuleoial with 
Cate companies, or have been wound up, &c. 4 ' 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1868 . 150 | Second quarter, 1869 . 357 
First y 1869 . 256 | Third 45 - 482 





Banks, London clearing and amounts of promissory notes in cireu- 
lation (in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland): 


Fourth quarter, 1868 . 151 | Second quarter, 1869 . 358 
First + 1869 . 257 | Third he . 483 


Banks. The Reserves of the National Banks of the United States 
[from the “ Economist” ] . ‘ 


Table of resources and liabilities of the banks of the piincipal cities of the 
union; the reserve said to be 25 per cent. of liabilities, but this official 
statement too high, the real proportion being 11% per cent. This latter 
shown to be much higher than the English standard, if the bank deposits 
in the Bank of England are not reckoned : : ° : 





Bankers. See Clearing House. 


BANKRUPTCY, report on in the Congress at the Hague, 1869 . ° 
BauMHAvER’S (Dr. Von) programme of the Dutch International 

Statistical Congress . : : A ; : a 
Baxter (Dudley) on taxation, notice of p ° ; . ‘ 


Brrr Root. See Sugar. 
Bera’s (Dr.) theory of the repressive influence of famine, war, &e., on 
the third succeeding generation . ‘ : ° . . . 
Brirtus. See Registration. 
ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland: 


Quarter Dec, 1868. 133] Quarter June, 1869 . 347 
< March, 1869 . 242 4° WORE. . 472 


39 


Buiook (M.). “ L’Europe Politique et Sociale,” notice of ‘ 
Britisu AssocraTion for the Advancement of Science. Thirty- -ninth 
Meeting. Section F. Opening address of the president (see North- 


cote) : ; ; ; : : : : : 
Brown (Samuel). On the Statistics of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
landso-? « ; ; P q . ‘ ‘ ‘ é é 


Dr. von Baumhauer’s programme for the Dutch International Statistical Con- 
gress 

Population and territory of the Netherlands; ratio of increase between the 
censuses, . ° . 

—— numbers in religious sects, large town population, &e. 

— unsatisfactory population statistics of the Dutch Oriental possessions; 
failure of M. Baud’s form of agricultaral census from non-remuneration of 
the natives . 4. “6 . Bae : ° Aug . 
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PAGE 
Brown (Samuel). On the Statistics of the Netherlands—contd. 
Population of the colonial possessions of the Netherlands. a - 195-6 
—— proportion of females, illegitimate births, ratio of deaths, proportions of 
marriages, &c. é - 196-9 


Army and navy: numbers and personnel in 1868 ; duration of service, &c. . 199-200 
Commerce: imports and exports, increase 1865-67, amounts according to 

countries, principle articles of commerce, and their increase or decrease - 200-202 
—— the cattle plague, its effects ; measures to stamp out the disease, SuChin 02, 
— mercantile marine, vessels and tonnage, decrease since 1865 5 PAB) 
Railways: State system adopted in 1860, and progress since, traffic and 


receipts . ; ; : 3 : % : - 203-4 
Post office: increase of letters, 1865-67, total receipts, &e.  . i - 205 
Telegraphs: length of lines, number of messages, and their cost =... . 205-6 
Education: excellence of the public schools, their number, and number of 

teachers and scholars 5 : : 5 : 0 en 206 
Finance: budget for 1869, items of excise, diminution of expenditure since 

1866 ; ; ‘ ‘s é . : ; - 207-8 
National debt: amount in 1869, its gradual reduction, since 1850, by a sink- 

ing fund . : C ; : : ; C - 208-9 
— budget and management of the East Indian possessions, Java, abolish- 

ment of slavery in 1860, West India deficit, &c. A f . 209-12 
Mr. Thurlow’s report on Inspector Beijerwick’s scheme of the Netherland 

Crédit Foncier for draining and cultivating the Zuyder Zee a . 213 (note) 
Noble traits, industry, and patriotism of the Hollanders : . < 


Brown (Samuel). Report on the Seventh International Statistical 
Congress, held at the Hague, 6th—11th September, 1869 i a BOL 


Marked improvement in Government statistics of different countries since the 
adoption of the resolutions of previous Congresses ~ c ° 
Programme of subjects to be discussed at the Hague, based on a paper drawn 
up by M. von Baumhauer . é : : é 2 - 892-3 
Plan of an “avant-congrés” to organise the proceedings.—propositions 


391 


discussed there : C : oC : G : . 9893-5 
Address of M. Folk, Minister of the Interior (summary of statistical progress 

in Holland) $ * : - ; = A . 895 
Election of officers and presidents, and notice of deceased members of the 

Congress . E c S ‘ h ‘ - 3896-7 
Section I. Theory of statistics and their application, methodology, and 

graphic method . 897-400 


— = number of still-born children ; construction of tables of mortality . 400-402 
Proposition for carrying out, by division of labour, a complete system of 


international statistics 5 Z é A : C - 402 
Section Il. Civil and commercial justice: gratuitous judicial aid, mort- 
main, bankruptcy, share companies, and organisation A F ~ 402-4 
Section III. Financial statistics: Cadastre, credit foncier, revenue, finances 
of communes, banks bs é : P 6 : . 404-6 
Section LV. Maritime fisheries and foreign commerce é 5 - 406-7 
Section V. European transoceanic possessions: ,necessity for non-inter- 
ference with native religious prejudices, legal processes, &c. Q . 407-8 
General assembly: mortmain, general adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures; publication of international statistics c - 408-9 
Meeting relative to the question of military economy = 2 - 409 
Notice of the honours and hospitality received by the Congress . - 410 
Bupext. See Paris (Budget of). 
BuLLion aND Spect#, gold and silver, imported and exported : 
Jan._Dec., 1866-68 . 146 | Jan.June, 1867-69 . 353 
Jan.—March, 1867-69 . 252 | Jan—Sept., ,, . 478 
Carrp (James). On the Agricultural Statistics of the United King- 
dom. (Second paper) ; 5 : - : A ‘ 4. 4 f OE 
Estimate and result of wheat crop of 1867: foreign supply 9,609,006 qrs., 
and saving of 5 per cent. in consumption, from vise of 50 per cent. in 
rice : A : “ : ‘ é ; 61-2 
Wheat crop, 1868: increased yield over 1867, of seven million quarters é 63 
ee ou supply: fall of one-third, corresponding to increased produce of 
6 : . : < 3 A 5 3 “ 63 
—— foreign imports not much affected by fall in price if the harvest abroad 
is abundant : : . - ° : ‘ 63-4 
Steady decline in the price of wheat under free trade : é . 64 
Estimated consumption of wheat per head per annum, and our dependence 
on foreign supply to meet the increased consumption 65 


Wide extent of the region suited to wheat cultivation (with map), equal to 
supply of any increased rate of our consumption . . : : 65-7 
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CarrD (James). Agricultural Statistics of United Kingdom—contd. 


Percentage proportion of corn and green crops, and live stock in each divi- 
sion of the United Kingdom A 

Large increase of sheep in United Kingdom during 1868, and decrease of 
foreign supply 

Number of sheep i in United Kingdom. ‘and the colonies (not India) 100 million 

No increase in foreign dairy produce since 1862 

wa rent and wages paid by the moderate- sized, than by the large, 
arms 

The culture of wheat affected more by circumstances of soil and position, 
than by variation of price . 

Large farm system where there is chalk formation and no “coal, and small 
farm system where the contrary —. 

Fallow and: greatest extent left in France and Prussia, least in Treland 

The agricultural systems of England and Scotland alike, but Ireland with 
much less proportion of exhaustive crops . 


Illustration of the effect of an excess of exhaustive crops in France and 


Prussia, their inferior produce per acre. 

Feeble yield of France, owing chiefly to bad cultivation and ary spring 
climate in the southern departments, and to a third of the cereal surface 
being fallow at a time 

In Ireland, Leinster with the highest value of land, has the smallest popula- 
tion, and Connaught vice versa 

Great reduction in number of small holdings i in Treland i in 1845- 50, “but not 
since 

Ser chal farmer class hold only ‘one-eighth of the cultivated land in 

relan 
The remaining seven-eighths (chiefly green crops), as productive per acre as 
England and Scotland ~ 

Real distress in Ireland confined to the small farmers 

Farms below 15 to 20 acres, allowed by competent judges to be too 
ie to afford a proper return for the entire labour of a man and his 
amily i 

Unsatisfactory condition of the English agricultural labourer, but less known 
from not being so forced upon ublic attention 

Great change in the proportion of the people dependent on agriculture, from 
28 per cent. in 1831, to 10 per cent. in 1861 

Benefits and success that would attend the manufacture of beet-root sugar 
in England and Ireland. 3 . 

Desirability of adding returns of horses to those of live stock . . 


° e 


Cznsus OF 1861, objections to the tables on occupations, and review. 


of the classifications by employments in. : 
of 1871, suggestions for alterations in the forthcoming census. . 
reasons for a census of religious sects in . : ; 
proposals for additional information as to house accommo- 
dation in (see Palgrave) . 
Crensvs. New Zealand Census, December, 1867 (from the “ Australian 
Mail” . F é . 


Population of each of the perringte annual increase since 1869, 9 per 
cent. 

Population of each province in 1858-61-64. 67, and population of cities and 
towns 

Number of the aboriginal population ; proportion ‘of sexes, married and 
unmarried; houses; electors; places of birth : A ° ° 








CHapwick (Edwin), address at the Congress at the Hague, 1869, see 
Military Expenditure. 
CHARITABLE TRUSTS, on returns for comparison of efficiency of : 
Cuina. See Opium in China. 
CrrcuLATION. See Currency, Banks. 
Crvit SERVIC#, on its cost and organization (see Mann) . : : 
statements of its organization . : 
proposals for the introduction of an inferior class for mechanical 
office work, and restricting these peas to that class, low 


rate of pay, &e.. : , 
estimates for, their large apparent increase accounted noe and the 
real amount stated. : . : 


estimates for, statement of the objects of their increase. 
remuneration, proposed substitution of a few scales of, for the 
numerous existing ones ‘ . , : . . . 
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CrEARING House. The Statistics of the London Bankers’ Clearing 


House, for Two Complete Years, 1867-69 [from the ‘ Money 
Market Review” | : : . . 


Total cleared during year ending May, 1869, 3,534 millions . 4 e 
Average daily and fortnightly amounts (increase in 1868), daily clearances on 
monthly consol account days, inland bill days, and ordinary days . 


. ° e s 


Coat, table of quantity and value produced in United Kingdom, 
1858-67 . : : 


CotoniEs (BRITISH), theoretical ideas as to their independence pushed 
too hurriedly to extremes, and the possibility of their adopting 
restrictive tariffs, and thus destroying our export trade to them, 
when cut adrift : : . : : : RF gs ‘ 

disadvantage, in case of war, of their becoming neutral ports, 
and of our losing their sympathy ‘ : é A . 

ComMMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 

of 1868 [from the “Economist” |  . 


Political events: France and Prussia, Turkey and Greece, Brazil and Para- 
guay, and Abyssinia . . 5 . . . 
Failure of the Alabama convention . “ ‘ ° ° 
Excessive drought of the summer of 1868, but finest wheat crop since 1825 . 
Average of foreign harvests 5 . , 4 : 
Average price of wheat after harvest, and annual average, 1863-68 . . 
Quantity and value of home produce and foreign imports of wheat, 1862-68 . 
A rise or fall of 20s. in annual price, equal to a deficit or surplus of 
21 millions sterling, available for articles other than bread 
Comparative wholesale prices in London, 1857-64-67-68 : 
Increased exports of gold and silver to the East from Abyssinian War. 
Export of gold and silver to Egypt and the East, 1861-68. : 
Cotton, average price, annual and weekly consumption and value, 1856-68 
Adoption of short time, but objections of the manufacturers to a reduction 
of wages. : : ° ° . : 3 
Cotton tale details of, 1856-68; prospects of supply for 1869, probable 
deficiency for years to come from loss of negro labour in America, and 
additions entirely from India, &c. : : i 3 : 
Tron, steel, and other hardware articles, improvement of the trade during 
1868, especially of the pig iron trade from Cleveland to Scotland 


° e 


. 


—— production of iron ore and pig iron in 1868, and new modifications in the 


process of the manufacture - : : 3 : ° 
Utilisation of sewage, new method of transport of stone, and Australian Com- 


__ pany for preservation of meat ¢ ih : . . x 
United States, state of its currency, reasons against an early return to specie 
payments, &c. . ° : 


Railway Companies, improvement in their condition during 1868. A 
Further results of the finance calamities of 1866, mode of business adopted 
by financing contractors - 5 : . . : . 
Bad trade and harvests and losses of 1866-68, and excessive retrenchment of 
the higher and middle classes : 5 : S § ‘ 
Average annnal production of gold and silver, 1849-68, low average earnings 
of the miners; necessity for a continued increase in gold supplies, &c. 


Commons, House or. Statement of members of noble families in that 
of 1868 . : ; ; : . ; ‘ ; : : 
Congress (SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL) at the Hague, 
September, 1869. Programme of . ; : 


9 ° ° 


notice of, and suggestions relative to 4 : ; ‘ ‘ 
report on (see Brown) . ; ; ve : : : % 
CoPprER— 
table of quantity and value produced in United Kingdom, 
1858-67 . . : ; ‘ A : : 4 : 
Corn— 


average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 


Fourth quarter, 1868 . 149 | Second quarter, 1869 . 356 
First , 1869 . 255 | Third ” . 481 


Cornwatu. See Agriculture in. 
CoTron— 
average price and annual consumption and value, 1856-68 . 
table of prices of, 1855-68. ; « : : 
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Corron—contd. 
tables of exports of, and of cotton goods to India, China, and the 
United States, 1855-68 : : ; 
Corton TRADE, details of 1856-68, and prospects for 1869 ° 
of the United Kingdom during 1862-68 as compared with 
1855-61 (see Helm) 
Crepir Fonorer (Netherlands), ‘scheme of, for draining and cul- 
tivating the Zuyder Zee . . : ‘ ‘ . . 
Crime, see Insanity and Crime. 
CRIMINAL Cass, plea of insanity in (see Guy) é : ‘ . 


DeatH. See Mortality, Registration. 
DEVONSHIRE, birth, sr and ha Cia less in, than in Lan- 


cashire . ; F 
education by the writing- name test better, and criminality less 
than in Lancashire . : ‘ ° : : . : 


Exections. General Election, 1868 [from “Standard” and “ Daily 
News’”’]. : . : , ; ; : . : 


Statement from the “Standard ” on the relative increase or decrease in num- 
ae of Conservatives and Liberals, ee 68, pea gs a to the Lops 


Ditto from the “ Daily News” 

Historical summary of the strength of parties at each election since 1832 

Statement of the members of noble families in the new House of Commons of 
1868 : . ° . ‘ ‘ . : ‘ 


Eections. Cost of Lancashire Voters per Head {from the “Times ”’ |] 
EMIGRATION. migration, 1868, and Previous Years ee the 
‘‘Canadian News’’]. 


Decrease in real emigration since 1863, balanced aby increase of ee of 
foreigners through England : : 

Decrease of Irish emigrants since 1863 

Comparison of numbers of emigrants to the United States, Canada, and 
Australia; amounts of remittances from emigrants, &c. . : . 


‘* EsQurIROS DE PARTEU on Taxation,” notice of : Z 

EXAMINATION (Civit SERvicE CoMPETITIVE) of selected candidates, 
effects in the candidates being too well educated for the situations . 

EXAMINATIONS. Annual Science Examinations [of the Science and 
Art Department] 


Number of candidates in each subject, 1868-69 ( : ° . 
EXcHaNGeEs (ForEIGN), quotations on London, &c.: 

Oct.-Dec., 1868 . 151] April-June, 1869 . 358 

Jan.—March, 1869 . 257 | July-Sept., ,, . 483 


Exports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.—Dec., 1864-68 . 144 | Jan.—June, 1865-69 . 351 
Jan.—March, 1865-69 . 250 | Jan.—Sept., “5 476 


total of foreign and colonial produce, 1862-66 . , . 

see Imports, Trade. 

to our North American colonies double those to the United States 
per head of population s : : ; : 





Factori&s, remarks on the return of those existing in 1868 (see Helm) 
tables of, the three textile manufactures, 1856-61-68 . ? ‘ 
Fatitow Lanp, greatest extent left in France and Prussia, and least 

in Ireland 
feeble yield of France, from a third of the cereal surface being 
fallow at a time ; : ; 4 ° ; ; : 
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FaRrM BUILDINGS, improvements in, in Cornwall . : : : 
FaRMs, more rent and wages paid by moderate-sized than by large. 
below 15 to 20 acres too small to support a man and his family . 
FIELDER (Charles Henry). On the Rise, Progress, and Future 
Prospects of Tea Cultivation in British India. : ; 


Discovery of the plant in Assam in 1823: its natural and cultivated state ; 
appropriate climate and soil, &c. . ° 

Grant of waste lands in Bengal and prices and rents per acre. 

The cultivation nearly ruined by a class of speculators who acquired the land 
merely for re-sale when planted . 4 ° ( 0 6 

Necessity of a regular supply of labour : 

Area and po ulation of Assam: importation of Coolies; 
revenue, &c. 

Experience of practical planters, as to expenses, annual outlay, and. amount 
of produce of the tea 6 6 : 

—— imports, price per pound, amounts sold, &e. : . 

Number of companies and private planters and their capital. 

Dependence of the India tea cultivation on Government encouragement 


wages, prices of food, 


FINANCE CaLaMitteEs of 1866, further results of, financing contractors’ 
mode of business, Kc. : : ; : . 

Financtat History of 1868, see Commerce. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS. Report on at the Congress at the Hague, 


1869- : ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ : : : 
FISHERIES (Maritime). Report on at the Congress at the Hague, 
1869. : 
Fuax AND Hemp, extent to which they replaced “cotton during the 
American Civil War : : : : : : : 
table of imports of, 1855-68 . : : 
Foon, average consumption of articles of, among different classes : 
France. See Agriculture in. 


subdivision of land in, see Agriculture. 
see Post Office. 


On the Decline of Shipbuilding on the Thames : 


Silence and deserted appearance of the shipbuilding yards on the Thames. 


Gover (John). 


This decline not attributable to inferiority in skill, inadequacy of eapital, nor ~ 


the slightly higher cost of materials 

The greatest difference in the price of coal, but this difference not sufficient 
to explain the destruction of such an industry 

The fact explained by the cost of labour being 22° 72 and 29°34 per cent. 
higher on the Thames than on the Clyde and Wear respectively 

‘The trade on the Thames for a long time an unprofitable one, and only sup- 
ported by Governments and large companies, while its workinanship was 
considered unrivalled ; 

Establishment charges on the “hames double those on the northern rivers 

The decline also due to the disuse of wood in shipbuilding, which has 
favoured the rivers where coal and iron are cheapest 

The Thames masters unable to accommodate themselves to the changes, from 
the control of the “ Unions” 

Table of prices of materials, | and wages on the Thames, Wear, and Clyde 
in 1869 . . . , . . : . 


Gorp. Australasian Gold [from the “Times”] . : - ‘ 


Average number of miners and their earnings in 1868, ag eereEMe value of 
gold exported, &c. . A ° . A 


Gomp, average annual production of, 1849-68; low earnings of the 
miners . : : 
large exports of from New Zealand since 1857 . : 
notice of the works of Tooke, Chevalier, Blake, &c., on the effects 
of the gold discoveries 
GoLD aNnD SILVER, increased exports of to the East from Abyssinian 
War, and amounts, 1861-68  . 
Goutp. The Depreciation of Gold, 1847-69 [by Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, from the ‘ Economist’’ } : ‘ - : : 


The prices of the year 1869 as the third year of cuaenl ee depression, not 
liable to be influenced by excessive credit . - ° ° 
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Goup. The Depreciation of Gold, 1847-69—contd. 


Average ratio of prices of chief articles of commerce for the last ey 
years, to those of 1849 . 

Conclusion from them that there has been a net permanent rise of 18 per cent. 

Comparison of prices at intervals of ten years, 1789-1869. 

Impossibility of analysing the exact causes of the fluctuations of price in 
each commodity . 

Supposition that the greatest depreciation of gold took place in 1887, and 
that there has been since a tendency to fall in prices 

Acceptation of the rise of price by society, shown by the general increase of 
salaries in public and private establishments . “ . 


Gotp. Reduction in Weight of Gold Coin [from the “Times”] . 


Mr.'Lowe’s proposal to charge a ‘eignionage of,nearly 1 per cent. on the coin- 
ing of bullion 

Reasons for so doing: the making our sovereign the equivalent of 25 frs., the 
saving to the nation of the cost of coinage, &c. 

Large amount of our heavy coinage melted down, while the light is returned 
into circulation ; 

Mr. Lowe’s argument that the change will not decrease the value of the 
sovereign, &e. . ‘ ; ; ‘ - - 


Guy (William A.). On Insanity and Crime; and on the Plea of 
Insanity im Criminal Cases . é i : : : 


The two opposing opinions relative to the Ree or non-insanity of all 
crime 

Summary of the qualifications and preconceiv ed opinions of the author on 
the subject . . 

Ratio of insane to sane criminals in the several classes of crime, from 6 in 
10,000 in the less serious offences, to 144 per 100 in murder 

Ratio of msane to sane criminals, distinguishing those acquitted as insane 
from those declared insane . 

Necessity for qualifying these returns from the “ Criminal Statistics ” by 
those of the convict prison. 

Numbers of insane and sane prisoners as taken in the census, sist March, 
1862, and removals to asylums in 1859-61 

Insanity among criminals, compared with insanity among other classes of 


society 
Calculations showing ‘that the criminal population is much more liable to 
insanity than the community at large - 5 : 


Comparative ratios of insanity among paupers and convicts . 

Crimes of insane convicts: tables showing prapertien of weak-minded and 
diseased among civilians and military 

tables of pr portional numbers of each class of crimes (male) 

— ditto (female) 

— diagrammatic arrangement of healthy, diseased, and weak-minded in 
classes of offences . < . 

—— summary of results as to insane ‘among criminals 

Plea of insanity in criminal cases: apparent decrease in insane criminals 
shown in various periods of years between 1836-67 

— this decrease occasioned by the operation of the Criminal Justice Act, 
1856, in favour of summary jurisdiction 

—— argument from the fluctuations in the tables, that acquittals on the plea 
of insanity have not proved injurious to the safety of the public . 

—— ditto, exemplified by four notorious cases . . . : 

— summary of conclusions : 

Other possible causes of fluctuation i in numbers of insane criminals : “cholera, 
Indian mutiny, cotton famine, &c. . 

The increase of insanity among convicts shown to arise from other causes 
than a knowledge by them of the ie of insanity, set up for other offen- 





ders 
Numbers of convicts certified as insane, 1851- 64, and present number of weak 
minded convicts at Millbank (200) . ‘ é : 6 
General conclusions . ° - 
Tables. Ratios of insane criminals, in ‘periods ‘of years, 1836- 67 > 
—— ditto, crimes of violence and frand distinguished : g 3 
— ditto, crimes in detail and homicides only” ° . ° : 
Gvuy’s (Dr.) inquiries on statistics, notice of . : : ‘ 


Hamizton (Archibald). On the Heonomic Progress of New Zealand. 


Foundation of the colony in 1840: guarantee treaty with the natives relative 
to Government purchase of land, constitution of 1852, with Government 
control, the latter withdrawn in 1863 

Great progress of the colony (exports 11,0007. in 1841, and 42 millions in 1867). 

Large exports of gold since 1857, and increase in agricultural returns . 
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Hamitron (Archibald). Economie Progress of New Zealand—contd. 


Revenue, expenditure, population, and immigration . C ° é 

Decrease in the native population. 

Capabilities and resources indicative of the important destiny of the colony . b 

Changes in our relations with our colonies by free trade, and our giving them 
representative institutions. 

Theoretical justness of the present opinions relative to colonial independence, 
but pushed too hurriedly to extremes 

Probability that our colonies when cut adrift, may, like the United States, 
adopt restrictive tariffs, and thus destroy our export trade to them C 

Our exports to our North American colonies double those to the States per 
head of population . 

Disadvantage in case of war of all our colonial ports becoming neutral ports 
and of our losing their sympathy 

Reality of the supposed sentimental indirect adv antages we derive from our 
colonies independent of exports and emigration. 

Harshness of applying general abstract principles to the varying ‘circum- 
stances of our colonies, especially exemplified in New Zealand. 

Hostility of the Maories traceable to disputes about land purchases by the 
imperial Government 

The responsibilities of self- government only accepted by the colonists on the 
understanding of Imperial assistance in suppression of the native 
rebellion 

Injudicious and inop portune orders of the Colonial Office for the removal of 
the last British regiment and refusal to guarantee a loan . 

The effects of this narrow and selfish policy which are already apparent, and 
probable death struggle between the two races, and extermination of the 
Maories if continued 

Benefits conferred by the new ‘land courts on the friendly natives, and their 
probable use in arresting their decrease. 2 c 

Tables. Commercial and agricultural returns 

—— revenue, exports, and emigration to, and occupations in, New Zealand . 


Harvest. The Harvest Yield of 1868 [from “ Mark Lane Express ’’] 


Premature maturity of the wheat from a mild spring, corrected by hot dry 
summer; fine wheat harvest, but deficiency of all other crops. : 


Hetm (Elijah). The Cotton Trade of the United Kingdom during the 
Seven Years, 1862-68, as compared with 1855-61, with Remarks on 
the Return of Factories existing in 1868. ; : : 


Blockade of the Southern Ports in 1861; its effects on the cotton trade in 
the decrease of our American imports from 85 to 4 per cent. of the whole . 

Order of the countries contributing cotton to us during the two periods . 

Statements showing small comparative decrease (22 per cent.) In Consump- 
tion to 158 per cent. increase in price, 1855-68 5 

Slight contemporary rise in prices of flax and hemp, and ‘extent to which 
they have replaced cotton ; tables of annual exports of each 

Chief influences affecting the demand for cotton, 1862-68; table of annual 
exports showing large increase of linen and woollen manufactures . 

Corroborative evidence of ditto from returns of persons employed, mills, 
spindles, and looms 6 5 

Tables of factories of the three textile ‘manufactures 1856-61-68 

— exports of cotton and cotton goods to India, China, and the United 
States, 1855-68 . 

——- prices of cotton; imports of flax, hemp, &e. Textile fabrics exported, 
&c., 1855-68 ° : ° : ° ° : 


Hemp, see Flax and Hemp. 
Houtanp, see Netherlands. 
Hovsse AccommMopatTIon of England and Wales, with reference to the 
eensus of 1871. (See Palgrave) : : : é : 
deficiencies of earlier and existing estimates. : : ‘ 


Imports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.-Dec., 1864-68 . 148 | Jan—May, 1865-69 . 350 


Jan.—Feb., 1865-69 . 249]Jan—Aug., ,, . 475 


Inpi1a (BritisH). Tea cultivation in (see Helder) . : 
Insane Convicts, crimes of, tables of, proportion of each class of 
crimes, &c. . ° 7 : é , - F 


tables of, and of her crimes . , : a f - @ 
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INSANITY and Crime (see Guy) . . . . . ‘ . 
plea of, in criminal cases (see Guy) . ° ‘ 


among criminals compared with insanity among other classes # 
IRELAND, the cultivated land in, as productive as that in England and 
Scotland, except the one-eighth in the hands of the small farmers . 
Tron, fable of quantity and value produced in the United coma 
1858- 67 . 


and hardware, trade in 1868, increased production of pig iron, &e. 


Jarvis (Dr.), of Dorchester, Massachusetts, see Towns of United 
States. 

JEVoNS (Professor W. Stanley) on the depreciation of gold 1847-69, 
see Gold. 


Karte Race, their capabilities under European influence . 


LABOURERS, see Agricultural Labourers. 

Lawes (J. B.). Memoranda, see Agriculture (statistical notes on). 

Lead, table of quantity produced in United Kingdom, 1857-66. : 

Leoyr (M.), extract from a paper by, on the benefits of a semi- 
disarmament of the European Powers ‘ ° 

LiFe ASSURANCE. See Assurance. 

Lonpon, external sources of wealth which render its existence and 
growth possible , 

Lorps. The House of Lords ia 1869 [from the « Daily News” 


Number of surviving peerages created in each century since the eas 
(only three from the thirteenth) 

Large number of creations during the reign of George III, and especially 
under Pitt . 

Number of creations by each minister since Earl Grey (123 Liberals to 40 
Conservatives) 

Many of the creations not additions to the ; peerage, but toa higher from a 
lower rank . . 5 


Lowr’s (Mr.) proposal for a wAgeiitass on coining bullion, see Gold. 


Mann (Dr.). Statistical Notes regarding the Colony of Natal . 


State of Natal and its Kafir inhabitants eighty years back. . s ° 

Mode and extent of their powers of numbering : . 

Originally ninety small independent tribes in the Natal territory 

First European connection with it by Lieutenant Farewell in 1823 

First organisation of Port Natal into a township in 1835 

Divisions, and their extent in acres, of the colony of Natal 

Remarkable changes in a short period in the amounts of — of land to 
each colonist ; : 

Comparative values of land in the colony 

Numbers, races, and increase of the population, 1858-68 

State dignitaries, and public expenditure and revenue 


Tables. Land under crops, and exports, 1852-67 ; 
— value of imports, and prices of imports and colonial produce . 


Excess of importations in 1864-65, and their reduction since . : . 
Great increase of exports since 1852 , and their Nolo? in i 68 . 
Values of imports and exports, 1843- 67 , : . 
Distribution of the portion of land under cultivation . 4 . . . 
Live stock belonging to settlers and natives . S 5 : 
Mills and manutactories . ° . 
Prices of imports and colonial produce and rates of labour c 

Schools: daily attendance and cost. . . . . 

Prisoners in confinement, white and coloured. 6 . 3 
Colonial expenditure and public revenue . : 5 . : 
Climate, temperature, winds . 3 . . 
Capabilities of the Kafir race under European influence . . . 


Mann (Horace). On the Cost and Organization of the Civil Service . 


Large increase of the civil service estimates (15 millions in 1868-69) from 
32 millions in 1848 . . : AL 4 . . : 
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Mann (Horace). Cost and Organization of the Civil Service—contd. 


This increase principally accounted for by the cost of collecting the revenue, 
expenses of law courts, &c., being now included 

Real increase about 5 millions, or supposing the expenditure defray ed from 
the same source as in 1848, ‘the apparent increase 2% millions 

Objects attained by the increase in the estimates : . 

Increased expenditure on public offices, art galleries, parks, Ke ° 

Ditto on commissions and new departments . ° : 

Ditto on Jaw and justice, merely a transfer from payment by fees 

Ditto on education, foreign services, and superannuations 5 

Ditto on customs, post office, &e., and causes of its increase . 

Summary of the items of increase. 

Conclusion that the increased expenditure has heen called for by the public, 
and that the nation is ul to want a still further EES of govern- 
ment machinery . : : 5 3 : 

Organization of the civil service 

Instance from ‘ *Macaulay’s History ” of injudicious parliamentary attempts 
at retrenchment 


The question discussed, confined to the clerical portion of the service 5 
Neither in numbers nor remuneration is reduction probable in the other 
classes of the civil service . : < s 


Table of number of clerkships, and average salaries 

Moderate incomes of the superior civil servants, compared with successful 
positions in the professions and in commerce . . 

Totally opposite state of things (according to Macaulay) in 1691. 

Proposal for saving, by the introduction of an inferior class to do the inferior 
mechanical work of the offices, which is probably three-fourths of the whole 

Great recent increase of such a class from popular education. ; 

Select Committees, 1853-60, which have reported in favour of such a scheme . 

Effects of the competitive examination of selected candidates (sons of gentle- 
men), that they are often too well educated for the situations, and become 
discontented with their work 

Necessity of restricting these inferior mechanical clerkships to men of the 
proper class, and probable large supply of competitors from this class 

Necessity of one general regulation for all the departments, resort to the open 
labour market, ‘and adherence to low rates of pay . cS : 

Proposed proportions of the superior and auxiliary classes. 

Substitution of a few schemes, and a few scales of remuneration for the 
numerous ones under existing regulations . 

Advantages and probable cradual amount of saving under the proposed 
reorganization of the service . . . : 2 


MANURING, see Agriculture. 

Marricuation Lists. See University (Oxford). 

Meat, Australian Company for preservation of : 

Meproat Srupents. Medical Students [a paper by James Paget, 
F.R.S., in the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports | 


The statistics derived from notes of the careers of students between 1839-59 

Proportionate numbers in 1,000, who achieved various degrees of success, 
failed, left the profession, or died . 

Details of the fortunes or pursuits of those who left the profession c 

Personal character of greater force in determining career than external helps 
or hindrances c : : : c 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLEs (general and special), by James Glaisher : 


Dec. quarter, 1868 130-31 | June quarter,1869 . 344-5 
March ,, 1869 239-40 | Sept. 3 . 469-70 


Minirary ExprenpiturEe. Movement for International Economy of 
Military Expenditure. [Address at the International Statistical 
Congress, at the Hague, 1869, by Edwin Chadwick | 


Three millions of men kept in arms by the European States, at an expen- 
diture of 280 millions sterling annually 

Enigland’s forces simply defensive, and as a police for “internal security < 

Economical benefits of the introduction of military and naval exercises into 
the non-productive school stages of life. 

The new arms of precision wielded the more effectually according to the 
intelligence of the user. 

Arguments for the substitution of popular, for the more expensive standing 
armies 

The new arms of precision more available for arenes than offence, and their 
importance to the smaller States. 

Uselessness of all existing armour, and’ folly of swords against the modern 
arms of precision p 

Value of employing our armies in civil work and sanitary improvements ° 
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PAGE 

Minerats. Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom. Notice of 

the annual abstracts to be published in future (as see p. 244, &e.) . 215 

ditto, quantity and value of each mineral produced, 1858-67 . 244-46 

Money Orvers (Postal), amounts issued in France and England, 

charges, &c. . ' : - 338 
Morratity of England and ‘Wales, annual rate per cent. in town and 

country districts (and special town table) : 


All quarters, 1866-68 . 128] All quarters, 1867-69 . 342 
» -:1867-69 . 237 ; one ta ea 


see Registration. 


average annual rate in eleven divisions of England, 1868 . : oe ne 


MorrMAIN, discussion on, at the Congress of 1869 at the Hague - 403, 408 


Narat (Port), first organization of, into a township in 1835. ; 4, 
Narat (Colony of). Statistical notes regarding the colony of (see 
Mann) . : : : ‘ : : ° 
climate, temperature, ke. : " « 21-3 


divisions, extent in acres, value of land, number and i inerease of 


population, &e. . ; ; : : ° : : ‘ 5-8 


8-12 
expenditure and revenue, importation, exports, &e. . . ; ' 20-1, 


26-8 
. . : 13-17, 
cultivation, stock, manufactures, produce, &. . F 3 : 25 
schools, prisoners, Oe. © ‘ , ‘ 17-19 
NETHERLANDS, statistics of the kingdom ‘of (see Brown) : ; - 192 


population, territory, &c. , ‘ : . 5 * - 193-9 
army and navy : : : . : . : ° - 199-200 


commerce . : 6 : - 200-203 
railways, post- -office, telegraphs, education : ‘ : - 203-206 
finance, national debt, &e. . 208-12 


International Statistical Congress held at the Hague (see Brown) 891 
NewmarcH (William), Jnaugural Address (as President of the 
Statistical Society) 16th November, 1869, on the pian and 


Present Condition of Statistical Inquiry . . 359 
Original outline of the objects (divided into classes and sub- iis Maid for 
which the Statistical Society was established Fe 
Rules by which the proceedings of the Society have been governed since . 360 
Growth of statistics in foreign countries in the last twenty-five years - 861 


Classified enumeration of the subjects in the present field of statisticalinquiry 361 
Known ultimate units of vital statistics in England and Wales: enre 


22°48, marriage-rate 16°92, and birth-rate 35° 34° per 1,000 . 362 
Other ultimate units derived from our census inquiries of 1851-61, “and the 

labours of the Poor Law Board. 362 
Credit due to Mr. Tooke’s inquiries on prices, and their corroboration by a 

recent report of a French commission : . 862 
Publications of Dudley Baxter and Esquiros de Parieu, on taxation . 363 
Improvements in statistics of life insurance and railways, and in the Board of 

Trade returns on trade and navigation : . 2 . - 363 
— education, cost of vovernment, &e. . ‘ : - 864-5 
Summary of fields of statistical research requiring attention 4 . - 865-6 
Average consumption of articles of food among different classes a . 866 
Hunt’s mineral reports, and Lavergne’s works on farming. 367 
Wages, income and taxation, &c. (publications of Le Play, Levi, Baxter and 

Wells) 367 


Instance of the liability to erroneous conclusions from Parliamentary returns 
relative to the proportion of taxation to wealth in England and Ireland . 867 (note) 
Extract from a paper by Mr. Legoyt on the benefits to be derived from a 


semi-disarmament of the European Powers - 868-9 
Returns for comparison of the efficiency of charitable trusts . : oe 
Sanitary statistics: periodical reports of Mr.Simon . 370 


Effects of commercial treaties, and objections to the French treaty of 1860 ; 370 
Effects in the United States of the suspension of specie payments and high 
protective tariff . A . é * c é 2 St 
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PAGE 
NewManrcH (William). Inaugural Address—contd. 

The gold discoveries: prophecies as to their effects given in the “ History of 

Prices” (vol. vi), &c., viz., their non-augmentation of prices, non-deprecia- 

tion of interest, and their stimulus to trade, proved to be correct «| oie 
—— notice of works of Chevalier, Blake, Soetbeer, and Bonnet on the 

question. , ; : : : ‘ ; 372-3 
Mathematics and logic of statistics, inquiries of Dr. Guy : I eye) 
The rigidly scientific methods of the Registrar-General’s Tables, and their 

avoidance of superfluous details, a model for other statistics : . 873-4 
Dr. Berg’s suggestions, from the examination of the Swedish parish registers, 

of a reassertion of the repressive influence on population of periods of 

calamity, famine, war or pestilence, in the third succeeding generation, or 

seventy year's after . : : : : : . 874-5 
Urgent reasons for a complete census of religious sects in the approaching 

census of 1871 é : A : : 6 : . 3875-6 
Notice of the Seventh Session of the International Statistical Congress at the 

Hagte: value of these congresses to the government departments of conti- 

nental States ; reasons for admitting English as one of the official languages} 

used; subjects yet to be investigated, statistical tests of prosperous or 

adverse conditions of nations, &c.’ : : : : . 937/7-8 
Notice of Thorold Rogers’s “ History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 

1259-1400” : ° 5 . ° ° ° - 3878-80 
Notice of David Wells’s Reports on the Revenue of the United States - 3880 
Notice of Maurice Block’s work “ L’Europe Politique et Sociale” . - ool 
Enumeration of old statistical works worthy of republication . 2 . 3882 
Arguments in favour of a suitable site and buildings as a central home for 

societies connected with the social and mixed mathematical sciences - . 882 
Necessity for the introduction of more industrial and economical knowledge 

into our popular education, and the removal of the evils of non-ventilation, 

abuse of strong drinks, and excessive army expenditure. : . 383 
Claims and impartiality of statistical enterprise é : ° - 883-4 
Appendix. Roll of Presidents of the Statistical Society 6 C - 885 
— prospectus and first report of the Statistical Society. ° - 885-90 


NewspPaPers, three times as many sent by post in France as in 
England ‘ ‘ ; , , : s : : . 837 
anomalies in charges for transmission of . : : $ . 338 
New ZEALAND, on the economic progress of (see Hamilton : - 293 

foundation of the colony in 1840, government, purchase of land, 


Res. : ‘ : ‘ : : : : : . 293 
great progress of, 1841-67. d : : : . . 294 
revenue, expenditure, population, capabilities, &e. . . 295 6 


discussion of the question of the conduct of the Imperial Govern- 
ment towards, and injudicious orders of the Colonial Office, &c. 


(see Hamilton) . ; : : , ; ; : . 299-304 
tables of commercial and agricultural returns, revenue, exports, 
&e. . : eae ‘ Bi a Wed ; . 805-7 


census of 1867. See Census. 
Nortucote (Sir Stafford). Opening Address as President of 
Section F (Economic Science and Statistics) of the British Associa- 
tion, at Exeter, August, 1869 ; ; é ‘ . . 259 


The two great laws of statistics, those of stability and variation ‘A . 260 
Lessons that we learn from the series of disappointments attendant on our 


statistical inquiries . ; _ é : , é . 260 
Illustrative example in vital statistics, that infant mortality has not been 

reduced in the same proportion as the reduction of deaths from small pox 

by vaccination : : : : : : - 261 
Benefits from extending statistics to wider fields, as conclusions from different 

inquiries, even when inconsistent, are suggestive . : A - 262 
Hypothesis always to be the foundation of statistical work, but to be 

abandoned at once if found untenable A ; , : cae eo 
Comparison of the birth, marriage, and death-rates of Devonshire and 

Lancashire (those of the former less in all instances) c 2 - 64 
Education by the writing-name test better, and criminality less in Devon- 

shire ‘ : : C ‘ : < ; ~ 264-5 
General attention of our people towards the avoidance of waste in all its forms, 

with illustrations from the reduction of crews in the manning of sailing 

vessels ; : p ; ° A ‘ c - 265-6 
Increase in comparative statistics from our colonies . : : . | weg 
The old theory of Government fostering private sueentise by protective laws 

overthrown by free trade, but Government nevertheless gradually assuming 

more control over pas enterprise F , ° . - 268-9 
Too great tendency of the age to invoke the aid ofthe Government . - 269-70 
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OpiuM. Opium in China [from the “Times” ] : 


Increased consumption and growth of opium in China, especially in East 
Mongolia, North Manchuria, and in the south-west province of Yunnan . 


s ° e 


PaGetT (James), F.R.S, See Medical Students. 
PALGRAVE (Robert Harry Inglis). On the House Accommodation of 
England and Wales, with Reference to the Census of 1871 


Names of authors who have investigated the social condition of the population 

Deficiency of their reports as to house accommodation 

The existing information as to house accommodation deficient as to individual 
families ‘ 

Farlier estimates of Sir W. Petty and Mr. Howlett i in ‘1750 and 1780 . x 

The law of supply and demand not applicable to the increase of houses, of 
which, beyond certain limits, there is sometimes an absolute limitation of 
the supply . 

Want of a continued revision and reissue of such a work as Porter’ 8, ; on the 
“ Progress of the Nation,” to fulfil its object, from the rapid changes which 
occur 

Average number to a house i in England at each census, slightly less in 1861, 
than in 1801, but greater in Middlesex, and London and Westminster . 

Increased consumption of wheat per head per anuum, during the last sixteen 
years : ; : ; * 

Information in 186] census returns: * difficulty in CURIE. from them the 
information as to number of families in houses : 

Estimates based on Mr. D. Baxter’s method in his work on the national 
income 

— division of the “population into upper, middle, and manual labour 
classes, according to income, checking this by number of 101. houses, and 
deducting from low er and adding to higher class the body Ons attendants,” 

: &e., giving a density of population half as much again to the lower as in 
the upper Classes, with only one-fourth the accommodation : 

Calculations as to lodgment of families in rural parishes, number of bed- 
rooms, &c. (from Mr. Frazer’s report) : 

Influence of bad house accommodation in various neighbourhoods in dete- 
riorating the condition of the inhabitants, shown in tables from Mr. Levi’s 
work on wages, &c. 

Large colonies in London where house accommodation is much worse than it 
was twenty years ago 

The progress of this country not uniform, and its social condition marked by 


alternate periods of welfare and want . 
Good effects of recent prosperity and increase of wages defeated by deficiency 
of respectable homes > ° 
Proposal for making the statistical i inquiry in the census of 1871 5 ° 


Pariev (Esquiros de) on taxation, notice of . 
Paris. The Budget of the City of Paris [from the “ Economist’ ak; 


Table of ordinary revenue and expenditure: large increase in the charge for 
debt interest, total cost of improvements, 35,000,000/ : A : 


PaRLIAMENT. See Lords (House of) ; Commons (House of). 

PEERAGES, number of creations. See Lords. 

Poor Rats of the kingdom and the metropolis, 1859-68, and how 
expended ‘ 

Popvtation Sraristics. On the classification of the people by occu- 


pations, &c. (see Welton) . : . 
PorpvunLaTIoNn, names of authors on the doatal sondiiion efis ¥ 
see Cantia: 


** PoRTER on the Progress of the Nation,” want of a continued revision 


of the work . 
Post OFFice. The English and the French Post Ofces (from the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” |] . ; 
Revenue more an object in the English than in the French post office . 
‘Total receipts and expenses of the post office in the two countries. : 


The continental ocean-going mails gradually passing from English hands. 

Twice as many letters passed through the post in England as in France, but 
three times as many newspapers and books in France.as in England 

Letters considered the property of the Government in France till delivered, 
and may be returned to the writer under certain conditions 

Amounts of money orders issued in the two countries, and liberality of the 
French in their charges. ; . . 

Anomalies in the charges for transmission of newspapers . ° ° 
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Priczs, see Gold (depreciation of). 
average ratios of, to those of 1849, for the last twenty-two years . 
conclusion from ditto that there has been a permanent rise of 


18 percent. . ; ° : : : ° : : 
comparison of, at intervals of ten years, 1789-1869 . ‘ . 
of materials and wages in shipbuilding on the Thames, the Wear, 

and Clyde in 1869 _ . ; : ‘ 


of provisions, average of consols, 
and temperature, 1867-69 . ; ; 5 
PROPERTY (Real), the pressure of taxation on (see Purdy) ; : 
statement of the annual value of in England and Wales (1453 
millions) . ‘ 5 ‘ : ; : : : : 
tables, &c., of increase of, 1840-68, and growth since 1814 . : 
tables of annual value of, in local divisions. ‘ ‘ ; f 
tables of annual value, 1815 and 1865, &c. : 
Purpy (Frederick). The Pressure of Taxation on Real 


Notice of the Lords’ report on “ burdens affecting real property” of 1846. 
Statement of the annual value of real property in England and Wales (1453 


wheat, meat, &c., with pee ene 


Property 


millions) . - : 4 5 é 
Amount of local taxation, 1867-68 ° S ; c 5 : 
Imperial taxation on real property, 1867-68, succession duty, &c. : 
Gross amount of both (local and imperial), on net value 3s. 43d. in the 

pound 


Tables showing increase of assessable property, 1840-68, and different descrip- 
tions of property assessed, &c. x 5 C : 3 5 

Growth of the value of real property, 1814-68, 171 per cent., while increase of 
population only 96 per cent. : ; ; o é 

Gains by enclosures in land under cultivation since 1815, balanced by losses 
in expansion of towns and the introduction of railways 

Tables of annual value of real property and of lands in 
increase per cent. since 1815 - : c 

Acreage under cultivation, and rent per acre (17. 17s. 9d.) . é é 

Increase of farmers’ profits since 1815, 36 per cent.; of trades and profes- 
sions 212 per cent. . 


local divisions, with 


Benefits to property of rates for improvements and sanitary measures ‘ 
Tables of annual value of real property and of lands, 1814-15 and 1864-65. 
—— gross annual value of real property under Schedules Aand D . ° 


RaILway CoMPANIES, improvement in their condition during 1868 . 
RaAILways, prices and traffic : 


Jan.—Dec., 1868 149 | Jan.-June, 1869 . » 856 
Jan.—March, 1869 255 | Jan.Sept., _,, . A481 
Raitways. Railway Casualties in 1868 [from the “ Pall Mall 

« Gazette”| . : ' ; : ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
Table of killed and injured in 1868, compared with 1867 E O 6 


Fatality of level crossings to chiidren : : : ° ° 
Proportion of annual deaths from train accidents 1 to eight' million pas- 


sengers, and injuries 1 to every 356,000. ; ° 
Raitways. The Railways of America [from the “ New York 
Times”? | : , : , : ‘ A i ‘ : 


Miles in operation, cost, and tonnage carried, 1869, commencement of their 
construction on a grand scale in 1848, and annual increase since (5,000 
miles opened in 1869) P ‘ . : ; : 

Still greater increase in the tonnage traffic (1,300 per cent. per annum) 

Tonnage per mile and earnings of the railways — 


Table of cost per train: mileage of running trains in New York and Great 
Britain, showing cost of the former to be 24 times the latter ‘ 5 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S TABLES, a model for other statistics : 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths, 
_. (serial tables) : i 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1868 . 125 | Quar. March—June, 1869 . 
» Dec.—Mar., 1868-69 234 | June-—Sept., 


” 3) ‘J 


tables of divisions . " Zi : : ‘ 3 
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REGISTRATION—contd. 
annual rate per cent., 1862-69 . . : ; : 
special table of fourteen large towns : : : . 


ditto, Scotland, 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) : 


Quarter, Dec., 1868 132-4 
Mar., 1869 241-3 


s 


Quarter, June, 1869 . 
Sept., 





3) 3) >) 


summary of Great Britain and Ireland: 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1868 134 | Quar. March—June, 1869 
»  Dec.—Mar., 1868-69 243 June-Sept., 


see Mortality. 
births, marriages, and death-rates less in Devonshire than in Lan- 
cashire 
RETRENCHMENT, instances from “Macaulay’ 8 history of injudicious 
parliamentary attempts at. . 
REVENUE, net produce of, and application, &e., in years and quarters 
ending : 
Dec., 1865-68 147-8 | June, 1866-69 354-5 
March, 1866-69 253-4 | Sept., 479-80 


“ Rogers (Thorold) History of Agriculture and Prices,” notice of . 





bP) » 


99 


Saut, table of quantity produced in Cheshire, 1859-68 . 
SaniTaRy STATISTICS, periodical reports of Mr. Simon . . . 
ScHoots, on teaching science in, see Science (Physical). 

Scnoots. Church Schools in England and Wales, 1867 . 


Statistical report of the National Society on the numerical state of Church 
schools 

Parishes supplied by “schools of adjoining parishes ; 
pupils; cottage schools, 
income, &c. A 


distances walked by 
week-day schools, night schools; teachers’ 


SorzencE (Puysicat). On the Method of ‘hen og Science 
in Schools [by the Rev. W. Tuckwell] : 


Subjects to be hacia time ee on them, books wrap cee bows 
and results 


Scrence anp Art DEepaRTMENT. See Hxaminations. 
SEWAGE, utilisation of, &e. . é : 
SHEEP, large i increase and number of, in United Kingdom i in 1868 . 
SHIPBUILDIN @, on the decline of, on ‘the Thames (see Glover) 
its decline on the Thames, not attributable to inferiority of asl. 
want of capital, nor higher cost of materials, nor price of coal, 
but to cost of labour, and disuse of wood in shipbuilding ° 
Surprrne (British), vessels and tonnage. 
foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan—Dec., 1865-68 . 145 
Jan.-March, 1866-69 . 251 


The Tyne: Progress of Shipping Entries, 1854-68 . 


Number of vessels, tonnage, and average size, showing increase on each point 
Comparison of clearances outwards of our chief river ait a from the '‘l'yne, 
1861-68 R . : . : 


Jan.—June, 1866-69 
Jan.—Sept., 


352 
477 


”? 


SHIPPING. 


SHIPWRECKS : 
tables of number of ~—st. 
SILVER, increased exports of, to the East, from Abyssinian War, and 
amounts, 1861-68 . : ° ° : : ° . 


346-8 
. 471-3 
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PAGE 
Soctat Conpition. See Population. 
SocrEtTiEs, arguments for a central home for those connected with the 
social and mixed mathematical sciences , : : : - 382 
SratisticaAL ConaRruss. See Congress. 
SratisticaL Inquiry, ale and present condition of (see New- 


march) : : : : : + 009 
SraristicaL Socrery (The). 
original outline of its objects, rules of its peposh hae &e. . . 859-60 
roll of presidents . : i ; : : : . 385 
_ prospectus and first report. . 885-90 
anniversary meeting and report—thirty- -fifth, March, 1869. . 1538 
list of papers read, 1868-69. : . 154 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1868 : : Soe 
proceedings, ordinary meetings, first to eighth, 1868- eo (omitted) 
inaugural address of president, November, 1869 (see Newmareh). 359 
Sratistics, the two great laws of, stability and variation . fe - 260 
enumeration of old works on, worthy of republication ‘ 382 
(International), ae une for carrying out a complete system 
2) er 402 


Sucar (BEET Roon), success ; which would attend its manufacture im |; 
England and Ireland ; ‘ ; : ; , . 6-7 


TAXATION, its jeepers to wealth, liability to error in parliamentary | 367 


returnson : ; P : (note) 

the pressure of, on | real property (see Purdy) ; ; ; «, 308.--* 
(local) amount of, 1867-68 . : : ay LO 
Taxation. Local Taxation in England and Wales a 216 
Total amounts in 1868, and special details, rate per pound Oe eel 


Poor rates of the kingdom and the metropolis, 1859-68, and how expended 5 PAE 
Local taxation on real property in England and Wales, ‘arranged in counties, 


with rates in the pound. 218-19 
Ditto in the metropolis, arranged in “unions and parishes, with rate in the 
pound, and per head of population . ‘ ; é - 220-21 
Tra CULTIVATION in British India, its rise, progress, and Pre 
(see Fielder) . : ; ‘ 29 
TEA Puant, its discovery in Assam i in 1823, &e. : 3 . x «29 
expenses, outlay, and produce of its cultivation . : : . 383-5 
TrexTILE Fasrics, table of exports of, 1855-68 ‘ A 437 
THomas (John), of Pradannack, see Agriculture (changes in " Corn- 
wall). 
TIN : : 
table of quantity and value produced in Cornwall and Devon, 
1858-67 . : 245 
ToOKE’s inquiries on prices, recent corroboration of in the report of 
a French commission 362 


Towns (SMALL), probability of their falling into. decay from rail- 
ways rendering fewer local centres Suis for our rural popu: 


lation . 273 
Towns. Management ‘of Towne te the United States thy Dr. J arvis, 
of Dorchester, Massachusetts] . : 461 


All local administration determined in public assemblies, regulations adopted 
for the meetings, qualifications of voters; duties of the select men, &. . 461-2 


142, 247 


TrapE of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1866-69 349, 474 


see Lrports, Imports. 
TrapEs’ Unions. The decline of the shipbuilding trade on the 
Thames, partly due to the control of the masters by . é oy eo 
Treaties (COMMERCIAL) effects of i , - , . Ono 
TucKWELL (W.). See Science (Physical). 
Tyne (the River). Shipping entries, see Shopping. 
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UnitTep States. See America. 
University (Oxford). Matriculation and Honour Lists, 1832-68 
[from ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ” | ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 5 
Average number of classmen compared with matriculation four years earlier 


Average decline or rise in the history, mathematical, natural science, and 
“‘literee humaniores” schools : . A . e - 


Vacornation. Infant mortality not reduced in the same eee 


as deaths from small pox by vaccination. : 
Vira Statistics, known ultimate units of, derived from our census 
inquiries, &ec. . ; : : : : ; 3 ° : 


Voters. See LHlections. 


Waces, prices of in shipbuilding on the sig pea Wear, and Clyde 

in 1869 . 3 ° : : : 
income, &c., notice of publications ¢ onl s , 3 : : 

WEATHER, see Meteorological tables. 

Wetents and Mnasures. Proposals at the Congress at the Hague, 
1869, for an international system . 

WELLS (David), Deis dae on the revenue of the United States, notice 
of . 

WELTON (T. A. 4. On the C iecticcitan: of the People by Occupations, 
and on Other sie actly connected with peg Statistics o 
England : ; ‘ 


An illustration from the natural course of rivers, of the natural growths of 
occupations, towns, &c., from the necessity of providing for human We eee 
safety, &c. . 

Probability of many “small towns falling into decay from railway com- 
munication rendering fewer local centres necessary for our rural a 
lation . 

Rules to be used in fixing the limits of a town 

Division of the population of towns into primary and secondary classes of 
occupation . 

Objections to the tables on occupations, and review of the classification by 
employments, in the Census Report of 1861 

— doubtful propriety of the use of the word « product, > and of its being 
considered a new product only on its changing hands 3 

— ambiguities in the arrangement of classes of producers, and omission 
of that of retail traders 5 : 

— relative number of domestic servants and of innkeepers ‘and servants 

comparative statement of the author’s and the census classification . 

Summary of the author’s general principles of classification . 

external sources ‘of wealth which render the existence and growth of 80 
enormous a city as London possible A - . 5 . 

Suggestions as to the forthcoming census 4 . = . 

— that the collective ages of foreigners, lrish, &e., in each county be 
taken, for estimating the wees into and from the county in each 
decennial period 

— rectification of area of parishes ; separate returns of houses of only 
two or three rooms ; of children working i in agricultural gangs; and of sex 
and age in a census ‘of religions ‘ : 

— suggestions relative to education, and to deaths in hospitals =i ° 








Wueat. See Harvest. 


experiments on the growth of . ; ‘ , . 
wide extent of the region suited to its cultivation : : . 
its culture more affected by soil than by variation of price . ‘ 
quantity and value of home produce and imports, 1862-68. . 
average price of, 1863-68 : : : 


comparative wholesale prices in London, 1857-64-67-68 : 
increased consumption of, per head, oe the last sixteen 


years : 
estimated consumption per head per annum, and our . dependence 
on foreign supply . ° 


Wueat Crop of 1867, estimate and result, foreign supply, &O. x : 
of 1868, increased yield over 1867, price, foreign imports . : 
of 1868 finest since 1825 ° ° : . . , . 
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Wives. Poor Men’s Wives [from the “Pall Mall Gazette”] . « , dE 


Evidence before Mr. Lefevre’s committee, as to the hard lot of wives among 
the poor, and as to their being in general more ey than their hus- 


bands, &c. . é 6 3 F 3 5 » 115-17 
ZINC : 
table, of quantity and value of the produce of the United 
Kingdom, 1858-67. . 246 
ZuYDER ZuE, scheme of the Netherlands Crédit Foncier for draining 213 
and cultivating ; : : : : ° : ot (note) 
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was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 

Any single number may be had, by Fellows ety, at the Society’s 


Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
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Peer eenereereesreeeerere 


£ 38. 
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